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CRITERIA  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 


BY  S.  T.  SKIDMORE. 


AN  essential  element  in  modern 
school  education  is  the  annual 
torture  of  examinations.  This  is  a 
pinchbeck  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
*' survival  of  the  fittest"  applied  to 
schools,  for  on  the  results  of  these 
examinations  depends  the  question  of 
promotion  of  the  pupils  and  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  per- 
centages obtained  in  these  examina- 
tions are  taken  as  the  indices  of  the 
pupil's  intellectual  growth,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  teacher  to  foster  and 
promote  such  growth. 

The  highest  value  is  thus  affixed 
to  such  educational  agencies  as  are 
able  to  formulate  their  results  com- 
pletely at  the  end  of  a  single  term,  and 
the  same  spirit  and  principle  reach 
into  each  day's  achievement,  each 
recitation  and  each  single  effort  on 
the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  educational  process  thus  be- 
comes a  wrestle  with  words  and  for- 
mulas that  the  memory  may  subject 
them  to  its  uses  for  recitation  and 
examination.     The  age  is  full  of  the 


spirit  of  reform,  but  educational  re- 
form will  be  an  idle  dream  so  long  as 
reformers  and  critics  laud  the  suc- 
cesses wrought  out  by  pernicious 
methods,  and,  while  declaiming 
against  "  cramming,"  adjust  their  eye- 
glasses with  great  complacency,  and 
commend  in  the  highest  terms  those 
types  of  perfection  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  most  persistent  and 
deadly  cramming. 

So  long  as  the  teacher's  professional 
status  with  directors  and  parents  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  pupils  pro- 
moted and  the  value  of  their  averages, 
so  long  we  may  expect  that  young 
eyes,  opening  to  a  vision  of  the  world 
and  life's  possibilities,  will  be  blinded 
by  the  dust  of  words  ;  so  long  the 
vitality  of  the  future  will  be  sacrificed 
to  this  moloch  of  folly  in  the  school- 
room. 

Not  many  days  ago  the  author,  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  quite 
prominent  among  educational  reform- 
ers, was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
failure  made  by  "  educators  "  and  re- 
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formers  outside  of  the  school-room  to 
penetrate  the  "true  inwardness"  of 
this  problem  of  educational  reform. 
This  gentleman  was  commending  in 
the  highest  terms  the  work  of  a  teacher 
whose  school  he  had  visited :  "  The 
results  were  wonderful.  The  place 
was  fairly  alive.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing equal  to  the  promptness,  accu- 
racy and  order  of  that  school-room. 
Not  a  second  was  lost,  and  the  ques- 
tions were  answered  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  correctness  that  was  almost 
equal  to  inspiration."  Inspiration, 
indeed  ! 

One  could  smile  at  this  but  for 
the  sad  reflections  which  it  suggests. 
This  veneer  of  words  and  drill  mis- 
taken by  the  most  intelligent  for  gen- 
uine mental  growth ;  these  roses  deftly 
tied  by  the  teacher  on  life's  expand- 
ing branches,  admired  as  the  unfold- 
ing bloom  of  the  tree  itself;  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  moral  or  substantial 
support  of  the  soil-stirrer  or  the  seed- 
planter,  who  has  nothing  but  brown 
furrows  to  show  when  the  visitor  and 
inspector  comes  upon  him  in  the 
midst  of  spring  seeding,  and  con- 
demns his  work  for  its  barrenness  of 
harvest  fruit. 

To  possess  knowledge  as  a  basis  of 
action,  as  power  in  bond,  is  one 
thing;  while  to  be  able  to  chant 
promptly  and  accurately  the  formulas 
of  knowledge,  is  quite  a  different  ac- 
complishment ;  the  one  being  in- 
formed reason,  the  other  charged 
memory. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  lop 
off  fruit-laden  branches  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  and,  by  sharpening  the 
ends,  thrust  them  down  with  pressure 
into  soil  in  which  they  have  no 
root.  They  will  be  green  for  a  time, 
and  the  examiners  on  the  outside  of 
the  fence  exclaim  with  satisfaction  : 
"  There  is  a  good  teacher ;  the  field 
speaks  for  itself;  see  the  growth,  see 
the  fruit !  "  So  long  as  such  criteria 
of  school  work  prevail  we  may  expect 


to  find,  not  orchards  in  the  future, 
but  dead  brush,  the  dried-up  formulas 
of  knowledge  which  grew  elsewhere, 
and  never  had  a  living  connection 
with  the  soil  on  which  it  lies  in  decay. 

The  spirit  of  display  in  its  con- 
stant effort  to  substitute  the  super- 
ficial for  the  real,  the  false  for  the 
true,  nowhere  works  more  mischief 
than  in  the  school,  and  it  is  a  radical 
mistake  to  foster  that  spirit  by  enter- 
ing judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  from  the  ability  of  its  pupilage 
to  rehearse  formulas  or  execute  a 
pretty  drill  in  recitation  or  gymnastics. 

The  results  which  can  be  displayed 
in  the  school-room  to  an  occasional 
visitor  amount  to  very  little ;  they  in- 
dicate even  less  than  college  honors 
do  of  the  merits  of  an  education  that 
will  make  its  possessor  strong  in  future 
years.  It  is  the  seeding-time,  not  the 
harvest.  It  is  not  the  season  for  re- 
sults. They  should  be  regarded  at 
best  but  accidental,  and  not  adopted 
as  a  basis  of  criticism.  In  education 
the  tree  cannot  be  judged  by  its  own 
fruit,  for  the  trees  are  yet  saplings  and 
have  not  reached  fruit-bearing. 

The  tree  must  be  judged  in  its 
futurity  by  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  potencies  now  forming  it  rather 
than  by  anything  that  itself  exhibits. 
Until  this  is  more  clearly  recognized 
and  criticism  of  the  teacher's  ability 
withdrawn  from  the  performance  of 
the  pupil,  and  fixed  more  intelligently 
on  the  methods  of  the  teacher,  all 
movements  for  the  betterment  of 
schools  will  be  attended  with  partial 
and  unsatisfactory  success.  The 
method  of  preparing  the  soil  and  the 
quality  of  the  seed  only  can  be  made 
matters  of  criticism  at  seeding-time. 
Education  of  youth  is  the  storage  of 
the  mind  with  potentialities  by  the 
exaltation  of  innate  faculties.  Only 
by  measuring  the  power  that  is  lifting 
the  weight  can  we  judge  of  the  force 
with  which  that  weight  will  strike 
when  it  is  released. 
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In  starting  an  untried  engine,  while 
the  initial  pressure  is  generating,  the 
business  of  the  expert  is  with  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  firing.  The 
few  intermittent  turns  that  it  may 
make  are  of  litde  significance;  only 
when  it  has  started  on  its  long  career 
of  work  with  life's  load  upon  it  do  its 
indicator  diagrams  become  of  value. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
by  this  as  stating  that  the  teachers  of 
public  schools  are  held  loosely  to 
their  accountability.  By  no  means. 
The  failures  of  our  school  system, 
from  whatever  causes,  are  held  to  re- 
act primarily  on  its  teachers,  but  this 
accountability  should  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cord with  the  natural  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  not  consistent 
to  blame  the  teachers  and  condemn 
the  final  results  of  a  kind  of  teaching 
which  is  praised  in  its  daily  perform- 
ance and  made  imperative  by  the 
yearly  standards.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  all  teachers  are  made  of 
martyr  stuff  or  have  suicidal  tenden- 
cies in  their  profession,  or  that  they 
will  adopt  a  true  method  of  teaching 
when  the  true  is  condemned  and  a 
false  method  commended  in  the  daily 
and  yearly  show.  They  will  not  cast 
the  bread  by  which  they  live  on  the 
waters  of  the  future.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  call  attention  to  a  single 
point.  On  gU  sides  has  been  heard 
the  complaint  against  home  work  as- 
signed to  pupils  by  teachers.  Parents 
and  elders  cordially  object  to  doing 
the  work  at  home  which  the  teacher 
is  paid  to  do  in  school,  while  phy- 
sicians are  positive  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  tax  placed  on  eye-sight 
and  general  health  by  evening  study. 
So  far  that  is  well  enough,  but  when 
those  same  parents  or  physicians  in 
the  capacity  of  school  examiners  visit 
the  schools,  do  they  bestow  the  en- 
couragement of  their  presence  and 
enkindled  interest  on  those  teachers 
who  do  not  assign  home  lessons,  pre- 
ferring to  lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil 


to  the  struggle  with  its  own  ignorance 
in  the  class-room?  Do  they  sit  for 
an  hour  listening  with  interest  to  the 
halting  answers,  and  pleased  with  the 
vague  and  misshapen  forms  of  ideas, 
as  they  slowly  grow  into  the  likeness 
of  a  more  or  less  perfect  thought  in 
the  pupil's  mind? 

Is  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  in  drawing  illustrations  from 
every  available  source,  and  shaping 
that  thought  to  definiteness  by  every 
possible  question,  appreciated  or 
praised  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  visit- 
ors never  congregate  in  those  rooms. 
If,  by  chance,  they  enter,  they  leave 
about  as  soon,  and  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  they  would  if  they  were 
rooms  in  which  the  old  furniture  was 
stored.  Those  rooms  are  workshops; 
they  are  filled  with  labour,  chips  and 
unfinished  material,  and  never  have 
any  other  appearance.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  to  please  the  eye  or 
delight  the  ear  by  its  symmetrical 
completeness;  so  the  inspectors  move 
on  to  another  room,  where  an  orderly 
performance  is  in  progress.  A  teach- 
er is  thumbing  out  of  an  instrument 
called  school-room  order  the  death* 
march  of  mind,  and  young  voices  are 
chanting  the  notes  learned  from  their 
text-books  the  evening  before  uixier 
parental  supervision. 

How  dull  the  room  seems  in  which 
minds  are  struggling  with  their  ignor- 
ance, when  compared  with  the  one 
enlivened  by  these  bright  prodigies 
who  rarely  miss  a  question  !  The 
teacher  is  not  a  teacher  so  much  as  a 
director,  so  with  questions  the  time 
is  struck  with  precision  and  the  class 
performs  beautifully.  The  pupils  are 
not  held  responsible  for  any  questions 
"  not  in  the  lesson,"  so,  of  course, 
none  such  are  ever  asked.  With 
many  congratulations  the  visitors  take 
their  leave  and  continue  to  object  to- 
lessons  assigned  for  them  to  teach  at 
home  ! 

Teachers  are  so  closely  amenable 
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to  school  authorities  and  public  senti- 
ment, and  their  work  lies  so  near  do- 
mestic and  social  life  by  their  direct 
intercourse  with  children,  the  chief 
object  of  home  solicitude,  that  their 
duties  are  discharged  daily  with  as 
strict  conformity  to  the  criticism  under 
which  they  rest  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  case  will  permit.  So  sensitive 
are  teachers  on  this  point  that  many 
a  teacher  trembles  and  turns  pale 
when  a  visitor  is  announced,  fearing 
that  something  may  occur  during  the 
visit  that  will  not  meet  with  the  critic's 
approval. 

This  strict  conformity  of  the  teach- 
er to  opinion  and  nervous  fidelity  to 
the  set  standard,  primarily  fixes  the 
aresponsibility  of  failure  in  the  grand 
results,  not  on  an  inferior  teacher,  for 
the  child  passes  through  many  hands 
in  his  career ;  not  on  meagre  facilities, 
they  might  be  better  in  some  cases, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  very 
good ;  not  on  small  salaries  paid  to 
teachers,  for  in  that,  as  in  everything 
€lse,  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  inex- 
orable law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  cause  is  to  be  found  if  anywhere 
in  the  standard  itself — in  the  faulty 
and  inconsistent  criteria  by  which  a 
teacher's  success  is  judged. 

A  true  critic,  when  he  enters  the 
school-room,  will  desire  to  hear  the 
teaching,  not  the  recitation.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  information,  the 
accuracy  of  statement,  the  genius  and 
force  of  illustration  there  displayed, 
the  taste  with  which  the  elements  of 
the  theme  are  selected,  and  the  earn- 
estness by  which  the  whole  is  kindled 
into  life,  alone  determine  for  him  the 
success  of  that  room  and  everything 
in  it.  The  pupils  may  not  make  the 
best  display  when  judged  by  the 
readiness  or  literal  correctness  with 
which  they  are  able  to  express  them- 
selves in  speech  or  on  paper.  Pupils, 
under  such  teaching,  do  not  thus  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  and  cannot,  for 
that  it  is  not  primarily  the  end  sought 


in  the  teacher's  effort.  The  end  is  to 
expand  their  intelligence  and  inter- 
fuse their  growing  minds  with  the 
best  thought  and  the  best  thinking. 
Principles  are  taught,  not  inky  copies 
of  their  molten  images  in  type  metal. 
Wherever  possible,  pupils  will  be  re- 
quired to  formulate  their  ideas  as  best 
they  can,  and  a  higher  value  is  placed 
on  the  imperfect  and  erroneous  state- 
ments which  they  evolve  from  their 
own  understanding  than  on  the  pre- 
cise exactness  of  book  or  dictation, 
which  is  returned  undigested  and 
unassimilated  in  answer  to  set  ques- 
tions. The  teacher  is  surrounded 
by  incompleted  forms  and  mental 
crudities,  it  is  the  material  to  be 
worked,  and  worked  in  such  manner 
that  out  of  it  shall  be  educed  as  per- 
fect mental  growth  as  can  be  genuinely 
evolved  from  such  conditions  ot 
mental  life. 

Would  such  a  teacher  receive  ap- 
proval or  promotion  under  existing 
standards  of  the  system  ?  I  think  not, 
for  the  pupils'  yearly  precentages 
would  be  very  low  as  recitations  are 
now  estimated  and  marked.  The  ex- 
amination theses  of  the  infants  would 
be  sadly  barren  of  those  concise  form- 
ulas of  knowledge  which  in  their 
production  are  the  crown  of  the 
greatest  minds  and  the  reward  of  pro- 
longed effort  of  the  highest  order,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  every  year  displayed 
to  admiring  critics  in  the  answers  of 
the  children. 

That  there  can  be  a  school  system 
without  some  law  to  govern  the  pupils' 
advancement  to  successive  grades  no 
one  believes ;  that  promotion  should 
be  offered  as  a  mark  for  ambition  and 
stimulus  to  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teachers  is  unquestionable;  but 
we  are  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  and  practicable  to 
bestow  the  awards  of  progress  on  real 
growth,  and  that  if  such  growth  is  con- 
scientiously sought  and  truly  encour- 
aged   by    appropriate    methods    the 
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;ans  of  estimating  it  will  not  be 
Wanting.  Human  energies  naturally 
work  toward  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  if  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess growth  is  required,  growth  will 
be  attained  :  if,  instead  of  that,  the 
tokens  of  knowledge  are  exacted  and 
accepted  on  periodic  trials,  the  ener- 
gies, of  schools  will  be  directed  only 
to  the  acquisition  of  such  tokens,  and 
the  examination  will  measure,  instead 
of  actual  attainments,  a  ghostly  spectre 
of  knowledge  conjured  from  the  un- 
formed void  of  the  child's  mind  in  the 
shape  of  literal  answers  to  carefully- 
conned  questions.  The  percentage 
awarded  is  the  estimated  conformity 
of  this  misshapen  spectre  to  the  form 
of  the  perfect  ghost.  A  step  toward 
true  reform  will  be  to  call  the  per- 
formance of  teaching  to  judgment, 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  the  per- 
formances of  the  taught. 


When  the  merit  of  the  teacher  is 
judged  ///  the  work  done,  and  not 
from  it,  we  may  hope  that  the  value 
set  upon  that  work  will  appreciate 
proportionately  with  its  increased 
value  to  the  world ;  but  so  long  as 
the  tendency  is  to  lead  recitation-pro- 
ducers and  examination-coachers  to 
the  thrones  of  the  profession,  all 
teachers  of  true  instincts  must  hold 
themselves  conformable  to  the  system 
lest  it  crush  them,  and  do  sub  fosa 
whatever  honest  work  they  can  in 
stimulating  thought ;  so  long,  more- 
over, we  may  expect  the  profession 
to  be  overstocked  with  incompetent 
material,  for  very  slender  attainments 
are  quite  adequate  to  success  if  sup- 
plemented by  a  certain  degree  of 
positiveness  and  system  in  driving 
words  and  sentences  into  youthful 
minds. 


I 


LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  DARWIN.* 

BY  GEO.  ACHESON,  M.A.,  TORONTO. 


WHEN  this  Society  did  me  the 
honour  of  electing  me  to  the 
presidential  chair,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  suitable  subject  for  my  inaugu- 
ral address  would  be  one  coming 
under  the  head  of  Science  rather  than 
Literature ;  because,  although  the 
Society  is  called  "  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific," yet,  of  late  years  especially,  its 
literary  character  has  almost  com- 
pledy  overshadowed  its  scientific 
aspect;  and  I  would  like,  in  a  small 
degree  at  least,  to  be  instrumental 
in  restoring  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
title  some  of  the  significance  it  was 
originally  intended  to    possess.     Ac- 

♦  Inaugural  Address  of  President  of  University 
CoUeee  Literary  and  Scientific  Society— Session 
1882-83,  delivered  in  Convocation  Hall,  November 
loth,  1882. 


cordingly  I  propose  to  direct  your 
attention  this  evening  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  of  modern  scientific  re- 
search :  The  Life  and  Work  of  Charles 
Darwin. 

I  know  of  no  mind  that  has 
exercised  such  an  influence  on  the 
current  of  scientific  thought,  or  has 
been  more  effectual  in  making  the 
nineteenth  century  illustrious,  than 
that  of  the  eminent  naturalist,  who, 
at  his  peaceful  and  happy  English 
home  at  Down,  in  Kent,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  passed  quietly  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  having  won  for 
himself  an    imperishable   reputation. 
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not  only  as  a  patient,  earnest,  and  suc- 
cessful observer  of  nature,  but  also  as 
a  most  skilful  reasoner,  and  the  most 
important  generalizer  in  the  whole 
history  of  biological  science.  His 
claim  to  everlasting  memory  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  he  established,  or 
rendered  sufficiently  probable,  the 
immortal  principle  of  Evolution,  by 
suggesting  as  its  reasonable  cause  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection. 

The  idea  of  evolution  had  occurred 
to  other  minds  before  Darwin's  time, 
but  it  had  never  recommended  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  science,  because 
no  adequate  cause  for  any  of  the 
effects  ascribed  to  it  had  been  given, 
before  he  propounded  his  theory  of 
natural  selection.  Whether  this  cause 
is  the  chief,  or  only  a  subordinate  one, 
scientific  men  are  by  no  means  agreed; 
but  once  enunciated,  it  gave  some 
probability  to  the  theory  of  descent, 
and  so  wrought  a  complete  revolution 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science. 
Few  men  have  been  so  wilfully, 
maliciously,  and  persistently  misrepre- 
sented in  all  quarters,  and  especially 
by  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Darwin- 
ism has  been  caricatured,  burlesqued, 
and  satirized  by  men  of  science, 
theologians,  and  humourists.  Many 
of  you  doubtless  can  remember  the 
antagonism  and  unreasonable  oppo- 
sition offered  on  all  sides  at  the 
mention  of  his  theories  ;  but  we  have 
lived  to  see  a  great  change.  There 
is  now  scarcely  a  naturalist  of  any 
note,  who  does  not  accept  the  doctrine 
of  descent  in  some  form  or  other; 
sober-minded  divines  have  ceased  to 
regard  his  views  as  necessarily  opposed 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  omnipotence 
and  glory  of  the  Creator,  or  even  to 
the  generally  received  truths  of  revel- 
ation ;  and  the  speculations  as  to  how 
apes  lost  their  tails  and  turned  into 
men  no  longer  afford  amusement  to 
any  but  weak-minded  enthusiasts  and 
silly  schoolboys.  If  not  long  ago,  the 
notorious  relationship  with  monkeys, 


was  regarded  as  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  of  descent,  now 
we  only  hear  such  superficial  condem- 
natory opinions  from  the  most  grossly 
ignorant.  The  old  jest  of  inquiring 
why  we  do  not  see  some  ambitious 
gorilla,  or  high-toned  chimpanzee, 
transforming  himself  into  a  man  has 
now  lost  most  of  its  force. 

In  contemplating  Darwin's  career 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  should 
most  admire  his  wonderful  intellect 
or  the  beauty  of  his  character.  We 
can  truly  say  of  him,  as  he  himself 
said  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  Prof. 
Henslow  of  Cambridge,  "  Reflecting 
over  his  character  with  gratitude  and 
reverence,  his  moral  attributes  rise,  as 
they  should  do  in  the  highest  char- 
acters, in  pre-eminence  over  his  intel- 
lect." Only  those  who  were  intimate 
with  him  could  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  grand  simplicity  and  sublime 
beauty  of  his  character,  and  to  others 
any  language  adequate  to  pourtray 
this  must  seem  extravagant.  The 
main  features  of  his  disposition  seem 
to  have  been  an  all-absorbing  love  of 
truth,  a  total  disregard  of  self,  a  keen 
interest  in  the  pleasures  of  others, 
large  benevolence,  kindness,  and 
generosity  of  heart,  and  permeating 
all  a  deep  thoughtful  wisdom,  the 
whole  forming  a  character  eminently 
worthy  of  our  love  and  reverence. 
All  his  thoughts  and  actions  were 
characterized  by  intense  honesty. 
No  man  more  fully  realized  his  own 
weakness;  and  therein  lay  his  strength. 
He  would  accept  suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  anyone,  even  the  most 
humble ;  and  he  spared  neither  time 
nor  pains  in  collecting  from  every 
source  all  the  possible  information 
upon  every  subject  which  engaged  his 
attention. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  born 
at  Shrewsbury,  England,  on  the  12th 
of  Feburary,  1809.  His  grandfather 
was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  F.R.S.,  a  physician  of  Lich- 
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field,  and  author  of  several  well  known 
scientific  works.     His  father  was  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Darwin,  F.R.S., '  also   an 
eminent  physician,  remarkable  for  his 
quickness  of  perception  and  benevo- 
lent inclinations,  qualities  which  were 
transmitted    in  greater  degree  to  his 
son.      His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  a  name  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  English  pottery 
manufacture.     Of  his  early  boyhood 
very  little  is  known.     His  education 
was  begun  at  the  Grammar  School  in 
Shrewsbury,   under  the  direction    of 
Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field.    In  1825,  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  it  was  his  father's  intention 
that  he  should  study  medicine.     He 
remained  there  two  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Prof.  Jameson,  but,  as  he 
did  not  profit  much  by  his  instructions, 
and  was  beginning  to  dislike  the  idea 
of  a  medical  life,  he  was  removed  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  with  the 
view   of   his    entering    the    Church. 
While  here  he  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  Rev.  Prof.   Henslow,  who  at 
this  time  occupied  the  chair  of  Botany. 
Between  the  two  sprang  up  a  life-long 
friendship  and  attachment,  which  was 
productive  to  both  of  much  pleasure 
and  benefit.     To  Prof.  Henslow  be- 
longs the  honour  of  first  rousing  in 
the  mind  of  young  Darwin  an  enthusi- 
astic  love   for   the  study  of  natural 
science.     It  was  in  the  field  excursions 
of  Henslow's  class  that  he  first  de- 
veloped  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
and  before  long  he   became  a  most 
zealous     and     successful     collector, 
especially    in   entomology.     His    life 
at  Cambridge,  was  a  very  happy  one, 
much  of  his  time  being  spent   in  the 
company  of  this  amiable  man,  of  whom 
he  says,  "  I  never  once  saw  his  temper 
even  ruffled."     He  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  183 1,  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1837,  and    his   own  University  forty 
years    afterwards,  conferred    on    him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.     The 
University  of  Leyden  also  gave  him 


thehonorary  degree  of  M.D.,  in  1875, 
Besides  these  titles  he  possessed  many 
others  indicative  of  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  from  time  to  time 
by  various  British  and  foreign  scien- 
tific societies. 

During  his    last   session   at    Cam- 
bridge, when  the  class  was  out  on  one 
of  its  usual  excursions,  Professor  Hen- 
slow informed  him  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  recommend  to  the  Admiralty 
some  young  naturalist  to  accompany 
Captain  Fitzroy,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle^  on 
a  surveying  expedition  to  the  South- 
ern Seas.     This  was  the  second  scien- 
tific voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  Captain 
Fitzroy  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
a  naturalist  on  board,  and  ofi"ered  to 
give  up  part  of  his  own  accommoda- 
tion if  his  request  were  acceded  to. 
Accordingly    application    was    made 
through  Professor  Peacock  to  Profes- 
sor   Henslow   to   recommend    some 
one,  and  as  Darwin  thought  this  would 
give  him  the  very  best  opportunity  of 
studying  the  natural  history  of  differ- 
ent countries,  he  decided  to  volunteer 
his  services,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.     A  desire 
to  travel  had  been  awakened  in  him 
by   reading    Humboldt's    "  Personal 
Narrative,"  but  his  father  was  rather 
averse  to  the  idea,  as  he  was  afraid  it 
might  alter  his  plans  for  entering  the 
Church.      However  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  his  assent,  and,  shortly 
after  graduating,  Darwin  set  sail  with 
the  expedition  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 183 1.     He  served  without  salary, 
paying  also  part  of  his  expenses,  on 
consideration  that  all  his  collections 
should  be  at  his  own  disposal.     The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  com- 
plete  the    survey  of   Patagonia   and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  to  make  a  survey  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  to  cairy 
a   chain  of  chronometrical  measure- 
ments round  the  world.     It  was  this 
voyage  which  settled  the  whole  course 
of  his  subsequent  life.     As  his  father 
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feared,  he  never  entered  theology, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and 
elucidation  of  natural  phenomena  with 
such  a  measure  of  success  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man. 

An  account  of  his  own  labours  in 
connection  with  this  expedition  was 
given  by  him  shortly  after  his  return 
to  England  in  a  work  entitled  a 
"  Journal  of  Researches  into  the 
Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the 
Countries  visited  during  the  voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Beagle  round  the  World," 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  "  Naturalist's 
Voyage  round  the  World."  This  was 
originally  published,  along  with  a 
general  account  of  the  voyage  by 
Captain  Fitzroy,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rately. In  this  work  appear  the  first 
glimmerings  of  his  ideas  on  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  of  species.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  in  detail 
the  numerous  observations  made  dur- 
ing this  voyage  as  they  are  contained 
in  this  book.  I  will  just  refer  to  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting. 

In  considering  the  fauna  of  North 
and  South  America  in  the  Existing 
period,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  period  just  preceding,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  within  a  com- 
paratively late  geological  period,  North 
and  South  America  were  much  more 
closely  related  in  the  character  of  their 
land  animals  than  they  now  are ;  and 
he  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  the 
great  Mexican  plateau  to  have  been 
recently  elevated,  or  more  probably, 
the  land  in  the  West  Indian  Archi- 
pelago to  have  been  recently  sub- 
merged. At  the  present  time,  if 
America  be  divided  by  a  line  crossing 
the  southern  part  of  Mexico  in  lati- 
tude 2(f,  rather  than  through  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  because  at  this 
point  the  great  tableland  forms  an 
obstacle  to  the  migration  of  species, 
we  shall  find  that  only  a  very  few 
species  have  crossed  the  barrier,  e.g.^ 
the  opossum,  puma,  and  peccari,  and 
these  have  come  from  the  south.  We 
have  North  America  characterized  by 


many  peculiar  Rodents,  and  by  the 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  antelope,  genera 
belonging  to  the  hollow-horned  rumi- 
nants, a  group  of  which  South  America 
does  not  possess  a  single  species ; 
while  in  South  America  we  have 
numerous  Rodents  quite  different 
from  those  of  North  America,  a  family 
of  monkeys,  several  genera  of  Eden- 
tata (sloths,  ect.),  the  llama,  tapir, 
peccari,  and  opossums.  Within  a 
period  however,  when  most  of  the 
existing  shells  were  living,  North 
America  possessed  the  mastodon,  ele- 
phant, horse,  and  three  large  Eden- 
tates, viz.,  Megatherium,  Megalonyx, 
and  Mylodon,  besides  hollow-homed 
ruminants ;  and  within  the  same  period 
South  America  had  a  mastodon,  horse^ 
the  same  three  Edentates  (as  well  as 
others),  a  hollow-horned  ruminant, 
and  possibly  an  elephant.  The  con- 
clusions from  these  facts  I  give  in  his 
own  words.  "When  America,  and 
especially  North  America,  possessed 
its  elephants,  mastodons,  horses,  and 
hollow-horned  ruminants,  it  was  much 
more  closely  related  in  its  zoological 
characters  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  than  it  now  is.  As 
the  remains  of  these  genera  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  Behring's  Straits  and 
on  the  plains  of  Siberia,  we  are  led  to 
look  to  the  north-western  side  of 
North  America  as  the  former  point  of 
communication  between  the  Old  and 
so-called  New  World.  And  as  so 
many  species,  both  living  and  extinct, 
of  these  same  genera  inhabit  and  have 
inhabited  the  Old  World,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can elephants,  mastodons,  horses,  and 
hollow-horned  ruminants  migrated,  on 
land  since  submerged  near  Behring's 
Straits,  from  Siberia  into  North 
America,  and  thence,  on  land  since 
submerged,  in  the  West  Indies,  into 
South  America,  where  for  a  time  they 
mingled  with  the  forms  characteristic 
of  that  southern  continent,  and  have 
since  become  extinct." 

While  travelling  along  the  Rio  Pa- 


j^frana  he  saw  a  very  remarkable  bird 
^^called  the  Scissor-beak  (Rhynchops 
nigra).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  teru, 
has  short  legs,  web  feet,  and  very  long 
pointed  wings;  but  the  peculiarity 
about  it  is  its  beak.  This  is  very 
much  flattened  laterally,  and  is  quite 
elastic,  and,  unlike  any  other  bird,  the 
lower  mandible  is  about  an  inch  and 
a-half  longer  than  the  upper.  They 
lly  generally  in  small  flocks  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  keeping  their  bills 
wide  open,  and  ploughing  the  water 
with  the  lower  mandible.     In  this  way 
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they  plough  up  small  fish  and  secure 
them  between  the  blades  of  their 
scissor-like  beaks.  Occasionally  they 
leave  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
their  flight  is  wild  and  irregular,  and 
they  utter  loud  harsh  cries.  These 
curious  birds  are  quite  common 
along  the  course  of  the  Parana,  re- 
maining there  all  the  year  round, 
and  breeding  in  the  marshes.  Their 
fishing  is  done  at  night,  and  during 
the  day  they  rest  m  flocks  on  the 
grassy  plains  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  water. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


How  many  teachers  ever  show  or  tell  their 
pupils  how  to  study?  This  is  very  impor- 
tant. Weeks  and  months  are  often  wasted 
even  by  older  pupils,  because  they  do  not 
have  a  definite  idea  of,  or  a  systematic  plan 
for,  studying. 

The  question  of  the  overwork  of  pupils 
has  found  its  way  into  the  English  Parliament. 
The  pay  which  the  teacher  receives  depends 
largely  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he  is  able 
to  pass  to  the  grade  above.  It  has  led,  of 
course,  to  a  great  amount  of  cramming, 
to  long  hours  of  study,  and  even  recesses 
have  been  given  up  in  order  that  more  time 
might  be  gained  for  recitation  or  study. 
The  result  has  been,  as  one  of  the  Lords  puts 
it,  "  to  overstrain  the  teachers,  and  to  make 


the  pupils  slaves  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
acquire  an  income."  One  of  the  leading 
journals  of  education  in  that  country,  treat- 
ing this  topic,  says, '  *  Individual  examination 
and  payment  by  results  are  among  the  curses 
of  the  time.  They  are  sowing  misery  among 
teachers,  and  diseases  among  children. 
They  are  turning  the  hairs  of  young  men 
gray,  and  shattering  the  nervous  system  of 
young  women  who  would  otherwise  be 
healthy  and  strong."  Are  not  some  of  our 
towns  and  cities  sinners  in  the  same  direction  ? 
To  be  sure,  no  teacher's  salary  depends  upon 
the  number  of  children  sent  forward  from 
her  room,  but  the  results  of  "  individual  ex- 
aminations" very  often  determine  her  rank 
in  the  regards  of  committeemen. — Boston 
Journal  of  Education. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 


ANEW  set  of  instructions  lately 
issued  by  the  Education  De- 
partment to  Inspectors  contains  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

"  My  Lords  regret  to  receive  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  excessive  use 
of  corporal  punishment  in  schools, 
and  of  its  occasional  infliction  by 
assistants  and  pupil-teachers,  and  even 
by  managers.  The  subject  is  one  on 
which  your  own  observation  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  since  children  are 
not  likely  to  be  punished  in  your 
presence  on  the  day  of  inspection. 
But  you  will  not  fail  in  your  inter- 
course with  teachers  and  managers 
to  impress  upon  them  that  the  more 
thoroughly  a  teacher  is  qualified  for 
his  position  by  skill,  character,  and 
personal  influence,  the  less  necessary 
it  is  for  him  to  resort  to  corporal 
chastisement  at  all.  When,  however, 
the  necessity  arises,  the  punishment 
should  be  administered  by  the  head 
teacher;  and  an  entry  of  the  fact 
should,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion, 
be  made  in  the  log-book." 

At  first  sight  this  appears  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  it  must  be  very  hard 
indeed  for  any  outsider  to  understand 
how  objections  can  be  raised  to  so 
grave  and  kindly  a  recommendation. 
Yet  a  body  of  practical  men,  repre- 
senting the  elementary  teachers  of 
the  country,  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  these  terms  : — *'  This  Confer- 
ence is  of  opinion  that  the  sentimental 
objections  raised  by  public  speakers 
and  writers  to  the  legitimate  use  of 
corporal  punishment  are  subversive 
of  discipline  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  children."  So  an  old 
controversy  is  revived,  and  a  great 
many  bitter  words  are  being  used  by 
the    holders    of    opposite     opinions 


on  the  matter.  What  with  profes- 
sional resentment  on  one  side,  and 
rash  theorizing  on  the  other,  it  hap- 
pens that  many  non-essential  issues 
are  disputed,  and  the  main  question 
is  badly  obscured,  simply  because  the 
disputants  will  not  clear  the  ground, 
nor  try  to  fix  their  points  of  disagree- 
ment. People  who  talk  about  '*  sen- 
timentalism  "  prove  nothing  ;  people 
who  speak  with  wrath  about  "sur- 
vivals from  a  brutal  age  "  prove  noth- 
ing. It  will  be  better  to  leave  hard 
words  alone,  and  try  a  little  concilia- 
tory reasoning. 

Before  a  man  can  pretend  to  talk 
with  authority  about  anything  that 
concerns  the  inner  work  of  an  ele- 
meritary  school,  he  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  minute  and  monotonous 
drudgery  that  produces  educational 
results ;  he  should  have  passed  not 
hours  but  years  in  observing  the  de- 
velopment of  young  minds ;  the 
school  history  of  hundreds  of  children 
should  be  in  his  memory;  and  he 
should  have  felt  the  perplexities,  the 
anxiety,  the  weariness  that  visit  con- 
scientious teachers  day  by  day.  The 
present  writer  taught  for  fifteen  years 
in  elementary  schools,  opened  four 
new  Board  schools  in  London,  and 
acted  as  conductor  of  an  educational 
journal,  which  "  kept  touch  "  of  teach- 
ers all  over  the  country.  Such  an 
experience  should  prevent  any  one 
from  speaking  in  an  amateurish  way 
about  school  business. 

The  "  educationists,"  whose  action 
has  undoubtedly  produced  the  new 
Circular  issued  by  the  Department, 
frame  all  their  arguments  and  all  their 
regulations  on  the  supposition  that 
only  direct  restraint  will  keep  teach- 
ers from  inflicting  unnecessary  pain 
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on  scholars.  They  say  in  effect,  "  We 
believe  that  any  school  can  be  soundly 
disciplined  if  the  teacher  is  strong 
enough  to  rely  on  moral  influence 
alone.  But  some  men  give  way  to 
temper;  they  fail  to  sympathize  with 
children,  and  they  solve  every  diffi- 
culty connected  with  maintaining  dis- 
cipline by  means  of  the  sharp  argu- 
ment of  physical  pain.  Indolence 
and  ill-humour  cause  the  cane  to  be 
used  :  we  want  to  make  the  teacher 
shake  off  his  indolence,  and  pause 
before  he  lets  his  ill-humour  have 
scope  ;  seeing  that  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  are  so  weak  in  tem- 
per and  judgment,  we  must  frame 
regulations  to  guard  them  against 
their  own  frailty."  The  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  has  taken 
shape  in  the  regulations  of  the  Lon- 
don School  Board ;  the  example  of 
London  has  been  widely  followed  in 
the  provinces,  and  now  the  Depart- 
mental Circular  comes  as  a  climax. 

The  London  regulations  show  the 
amateur  in  apotheosis.  No  more  un- 
wise set  of  directions  was  ever  put 
together,  for  the  teachers  cannot  ren- 
der full  obedience,  however  they  may 
strive.  Indeed,  if  the  code  were 
rigidly  followed,  three  out  o£  four 
schools  would  become  inefficient. 
Again  and  again  the  Board  have  been 
challenged  to  name  any  schools  in 
which  their  code  is  followed;  again 
and  again  the  challenge  has  been  de- 
clined. For  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
an  appearance,  the  managers  of  the 
great  London  schools  almost  force 
their  servants  to  be  disingenuous. 
The  amateurs  say,  "  We  know  that 
our  rales  only  insure  partial  obedi- 
ence ;  but  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  be  partially  obedient  than  that 
he  should  be  wholly  free.  Therefore 
we  restrain  the  teacher."  Now  it 
happens  that  the  very  root  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  better  left  without  restraint.  All 
his  training  tends  to  make  him  cau- 


tious, and  his  self-interest  renders  it 
absolutely  essential  that  he  shall  never 
inflict  punishment  excepting  under 
pressure  of  extremest  necessity.  The 
humane  regulations  are  usually  put 
together  as  though  no  such  necessity 
ever  existed,  and  the  teacher  is  treated 
as  though  he  were  a  truculent  person 
with  a  latent  tendency  towards  bully- 
ing. Six  months  of  steady  work  in 
an  elementary  school  would  serve  to 
do  away  with  that  idea. 

The  elementary  teacher  is  obliged 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  work  out  of  his  lads,  and  to  man- 
age that  he  must  be  popular.  An 
unpopular  teacher  cannot  live,  and 
an  unjust  teacher  cannot  be  popular. 
Knowing  this,  the  average  modern 
schoolmaster  tries  to  make  school  a 
happy  place.  If  his  lads  are  dull,  the 
work  is  bad,  and  the  teacher  very 
soon  finds  his  position  unpleasant.  If 
he  scolds  or  threatens,  his  influence  is 
gone  at  once,  and  he  learns,  long 
before  he  has  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship, that  a  set  of  youngsters  cannot 
be  kept  going  unless  their  guide  is 
bright,  patient,  and  good-tempered. 
There  is  another  consideration  :  com- 
petition between  schools  is  now  as 
keen  as  the  competition  in  trade. 
Now,  children  are  the  keenest  critics 
of  ability  and  conduct.  They  do  not 
reason — they  see;  and  if  a  man  is 
hard  or  unsympathetic  they  simply 
desert  him,  and  persuade  their  parents 
to  send  them  elsewhere.  The  bright 
and  kindly  head  master  always  has  a 
full  school ;  the  bright  and  kindly 
assistant  always  has  regular  attend- 
ance in  the  section  which  he  teaches  ; 
but  no  one  ever  knew  any  school  to 
be  well  attended  if  the  master  took 
no  pains  to  make  youngsters  like  him. 

Here  the  humane  individuals  may 
say — "This  is  precisely  our  conten- 
tion. Why  not  carry  your  argument 
through  to  the  end  ?  Since  it  is  good 
to  be  kind — since  the  very  profes- 
sional  existence   of  the  teacher  de- 
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pends  upon  his  practising  forbearance, 
why  blame  those  who  try  to  make 
forbearance  universal  ?  " 

But  this  very  common  argument 
is  only  used  by  reason  of  insufficient 
knowledge.  In  every  school  a  large 
number  of  children  never  need  any 
admonition ;  they  are  industrious, 
obedient,  and  thoughtful  by  nature. 
Schoolmasters  know  well  the  type  now 
mentioned.  Then  there  are  other 
children  who  are  not  bad  at  all,  but 
who  give  a  little  trouble  occasionally 
through  sheer  lightheartedness.  When 
a  class  slackens  work  for  a  minute, 
these  merry  chatterers  are  very  likely 
to  begin  making  that  low,  distressing 
hum  which  teachers  are  bound  to 
check.  A  look  is  all  they  require; 
then  they  smile  in  an  apologetic  way 
and  settle  into  prim  silence.  But  in 
almost  every  school  there  are  certain 
children  who  are  tainted  with  some 
really  serious  fault,  and  it  is  in  deal- 
ing with  these  children  that  the 
teacher  finds  prohibitory  regulations 
so  grievously  embarrassing.  The 
black  sheep  often  exhibit  a  diseased 
precocity  in  vice,  and  their  lack  of 
moral  sense  is  sometimes  astounding. 
Such  faults  as  untruthfulness  are 
easily  cured,  but  if  a  lad  is  cruel,  or 
thievish,  or  foul-mouthed,  or  insolent, 
there  is  only  one  way  with  him.  A 
thoroughly  insolent  boy  will  poison 
a  whole  class,  and,  since  he  is  usually 
conceited,  he  grows  unbearable  if  he 
is  left  alone.  The  same  observation 
holds  with  regard  to  the  other  serious 
delinquencies  named.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  child  is  driveji  deeper  into 
brutality  if  brutal  means  are  applied 
to  cure  his  brutal  nature.  There  is 
only  one  reply  to  this  contention : 
All  experience  is  against  it.  If  a  boy 
is  thoroughly  bad  (and  amateurs  can 
hardly  imagine  the  badness  to  which 
a  mere  youth  may  attain),  the  only 
way  of  preventing  him  from  tainting 
others  is  to  make  him,  at  all  events, 
refrain  from  showing  his  real  disposi- 


tion. He  may  not  be  essentially  im- 
proved by  sharp  punishment,  but  if 
he  is  sternly  compelled  to  conceal  his 
worst  side  there  is  less  risk  of  his  con- 
taminating his  class-mates. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  a  very  seri- 
ous consideration.  It  happens  that 
no  boys  are  so  quick  to  learn  and  to 
misconstrue  prohibitory  regulations  as 
are  the  very  worst  characters  in  a 
class.  Since  the  rules  of  the  London 
Board  have  been  made  public,  it 
has  happened  not  once,  but  a  hun- 
dred times,  that  defiant  children  have 
said,  "You  ain't  allowed  to  punish. 
It's  in  the  paper,  and  you  ain't  going  to- 
do  what  you  like  with  me."  The  teach- 
er must  then  either  humiliate  himself 
by  explaining  a  regulation,  or  appear  tO' 
be  showing  an  example  of  deliberate 
disobedience.  What  can  be  said  of 
regulations  which  allow  such  an  al- 
ternative to  be  presented  ?  And  can 
we  approve  a  Circular  which  appears 
to  give  the  sanction  of  the  central 
Government  to  the  very  Code  which 
brings  about  so  much  mischief? 

Yet,  even  when  the  teacher  is 
strictly  within  the  law,  it  is  not  fitting 
that  he  should  appear  to  the  worst 
of  his  scholars  as  an  arbitrary  under- 
ling. •AH  such  rules  as  are  hinted  at 
in  the  Circular  of  My  Lords  hamper 
the  good  teachers  without  in  the  least 
restraining  the  half  hundred  bad  ones 
who  are  aimed  at.  Why  impose  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  conscientious  workers,  only 
in  order  to  keep  in  check  a  few  in- 
competent persons  who  could  easily 
be  found  out  and  promptly  dismissed. 

To  change  ground  :  it  is  continually 
said  that  certain  elementary  schools 
are  carried  on  without  corporal  punish- 
ment. It  is  even  said  that  many 
schools  in  rough  neighbourhoods  are 
managed  by  moral  suasion  alone. 
This  may  be  true ;  although  no  insti- 
tution of  the  sort  has  ever  come  under 
the  writer's  observation.  There  are 
schools  where  corporal  punishment  is 
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not  inflicted  once  in  six  months,  but 
those  schools  are  carried  on  under 
conditions  which  shall  be  explained 
presently. 

Corporal  punishment  in  school  is 
analogous  to  martial  law  in  society. 
Law-breakers  know  that  if  the  police- 
man fails,  the  soldier  is  in  reserve. 
At  the  root  of  all  law  is  martial  law ; 
at  the  root  of  all  good  order  in  an 
average  school  is  the  knowledge  that 
the  teacher  can  inflict  punishment 
should  occasion  arise. 

Once  let  it  be  known  that  the 
teacher  cannot  punish,  and  the  need 
for  punishment  grows  frequent.  There 
are  dozens  of  schools  known  to  the 
writer  where,  at  this  present,  the  work 
goes  on  from  week's  end  to  week's 
•end  without  even  a  scolding  being 
administered  to  any  pupil.  You  can 
tell  by  the  first  glance  at  a  school  of 
this  kind  that  you  are  in  the  domain 
of  a  good  disciplinarian.  A  low, 
cheerful  murmur  prevents  the  silence 
from  being  oppressive ;  the  teachers 
talk  softly;  the  lads  look  interested 
and  happy,  and  they  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  your  entrance.  They  are  en- 
joying their  work  too  much  to  spare 
time  for  glancing  at  a  stranger.  You 
notice  that  the  teachers  are  very  po- 
lite to  the  boys,  and  if  some  youngster 
puts  up  his  hand  and  asks  to  be  shown 
over  a  difficulty,  you  will  see  that  the 
master  talks  with  a  caressing  tone — 
probably  with  his  arm  over  the  lad's 
shoulder.  If,  by  any  chance,  a  boy 
shows  signs  of  carelessness  while  you 
are  there,  a  quiet  voice  will  say,  "  I 
shouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,  John- 
son," and  the  culprit  reddens  and  puts 
on  an  appearance  of  fierce  industry. 

10  down  in  the  playground,  and  you  1 
ill  see  that  the  master  is  too  secure  I 
f  respect   to    be   pompous   or   dis-  | 

But  the  stamp  of  teacher  who  brings 
about  this  result  has  nothing  soft  or  ' 
sentimental    about    him.     Ask    him   i 
whether  he   has   given   up    corporal 


punishment,  and  he  will  probably  say, 
"  No ;  if  I  am  forced  to  punish  a  boy, 
I  take  care  that  he  remembers  it." 
The  lads  know  this ;  they  know  they 
are  justly  ruled  ;  they  know  that  their 
ruler  would  be  stern  if  he  had  cause 
— and  they  take  very  good  care  to  give 
him  such  cause  as  seldom  as  possible. 
A  teacher  of  this  sort  would  get  on 
perfectly  well  with  his  best  boys  even 
if  it  were  known  that  he  would  never 
punish  ;  yet  with  good  but  thoughtless 
boys,  and  with  bad  and  worthless  boys, 
his  trouble  would  be  endless.  If  any 
one  cares  to  see  things  for  himself,  he 
can  be  directed  to  many  schools  where 
he  may  drop  in  casually  without  giving 
notice.  He  will  find  charming  spec- 
tacles of  order,  industry,  trustfulness, 
and  skill  \  but  if  he  makes  inquiry  he 
will  also  find  that  the  men  who  make 
a  school  as  enjoyable  to  the  visitor  as 
a  pleasant  work  of  art,  are  just  the 
men  who  desire  least  to  be  trammelled 
by  sentimental  regulations. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  that  phrase  in 
the  new  Circular  which  speaks  of  ex- 
cessive punishments  inflicted  by  adult 
teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  even 
managers.  In  round  numbers  there 
are  75,000  members  of  the  general 
teaching  staff  of  the  country.  Now 
no  one  in  England  can  count  up  fifty 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
teachers  from  this  vast  staff  have  been 
convicted  during  the  past  two  years 
for  having  been  guilty  of  inflicting  ex- 
cessive punishment.  My  Lords  can- 
not name  two  score.  Since  the  crop 
of  humane  regulations  began  to  flourish 
a  few  parents  have  seen  fit  to  drag 
teachers  into  police  courts ;  but  even 
with  the  stimulus  furnished  by  pub- 
lished prohibitions  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  cruelty  has  been  alleged  falls 
within  the  figure  named  above.  If 
not  five  per  thousand  of  the  teaching 
profession  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  cruelty,  surely  there  is  little 
need  of  a  sweeping  censure  which 
affects  the  whole  body  ? 
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Supposing  now  that  any  critic  in- 
quires whether  teachers  are  really 
never  in  need  of  prohibitive  super- 
vision, the  answer  must  be,  "Yes, 
some  of  them  are."  Among  teachers 
there  are  coarse,  dull  people — ill-bred, 
ill-educated,  callous,  and  cruel.  The 
writer  has  known  men  who  had  no 
pity  in  them  ;  men  to  whom  the  sight 
of  a  child's  tears  brought  no  sorrow. 
Considering  how  teachers  are  often 
pitchforked  into  the  profession,  how 
they  are  sometimes  left  half  cultured, 
and  how  the  discipline  of  their  col- 
leges tends  to  convert  the  worst  of 


them  into  overgrown  charity  boys,  the 
wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more 
black  sheep  among  them.  But  penal 
regulations  should  not  be  applied  to  a 
whole  class  because  of  the  doings  of  a 
few  individuals.  Let  the  individuals 
who  do  wrong  suffer.  If  with  all  the 
corps  of  inspectors  and  managers  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  delinquents, 
then  the  managers  and  inspectors 
have  no  reason  for  continuing  to  hold 
office  ;  if  they  are  of  any  use,  then  it 
should  be  impossible  for  a  cruel  man 
to  hold  a  post  in  school  for  a  single 
year. — J.  R.,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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Berlin,  Oct.  2zrd,  188^. 
My  Dbar  B.— 

AFTER  a  short  stay  in  England,  I 
came  to  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  and  I  remained 
there  till  the  4th  of  August.  The 
city  of  Paris  affords  great  facil- 
ities to  a  foreigner,  not  only  for  en- 
joyment but  also  for  instruction.  It 
is  not  only  the  pleasure-loving  capital, 
but  it  is  also  a  great  centre  of  intel- 
lectual life.  I  need  not  tell  you 
about  the  Louvre  with  its  wondrous 
collections  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, or  the  Luxembourg,  the  gallery 
which  best  displays  the.  modern  sen- 
sualistic  style  both  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
speak  about  the  magnificent  churches 
which  one  finds  in  the  great  metro- 
polis. These  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed that  you  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  them.  P^re  la  chaise,  the  great 
burial  ground,  is  celebrated,  but  one 
can  hardly  say  that  it  is  on  account  of 


the  beauty  of  the  graves  or  monu- 
ments that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  A 
very  few  only  can  put  forward  preten- 
sions in  that  respect.  It  is  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  conducive  to  much 
sober  thinking  to  pass  through  a  city 
containing  such  illustrious  names 
which,  though  dead,  yet  seem  to 
speak  to  one  out  of  the  past,  as- 
one  wanders  along  where  their  mor- 
tal remains  were  laid.  Few  cities 
possess  so  many  sights  to  interest  as 
does  Paris.  Besides  those  I  have 
mentioned  there  are  the  Pantheon, 
the  Invalides  with  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Napoleon,  the  Gobelins  tap- 
estry manufacture,  and  outside  of 
Paris,  Versailles,  with  its  halls,  gal- 
leries of  pictures,  its  gorgeous  foun- 
tains and  artistically  laid  out  park,  all 
speaking  of  the  pleasure-loving  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  money  wrung  from 
a  luckless  populace  was  lavished  with 
so  free  a  hand,  Sevres,  with  the  por- 
celain manufacture,  St.  Cloud,  with  its 
ruined  palace  and  grounds,    and  the 
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ancient  St.  Denis  Abbey.  These  and 
many  others  must  be  looked  at,  in 
order  "  to  do  Paris."  I  was  fortunate 
enough  also  to  see  Paris  underground, 
that  is  to  visit  the  catacombs  and  sew- 
ers. Both  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
especially  the  latter.  The  numerous 
company,  for  there  were  probably 
hundreds  who  saw  through  them  at 
the  same  time  with  me,  were  convey- 
ed along  wide  passages  beneath 
which  flowed  the  refuse  water,  and 
above,  along  the  roof  of  which  were 
the  water  pipes  and  telegraph  wires. 
We  rode  first  in  small  cars  and  then 
in  boats.  The  width  and  height  of 
the  main  sewer  must  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  and  one  experiences 
scarcely  any  unpleasant  odour.  Thus 
ample  provision  is  made,  so  far  as 
drainage  is  concerned,  for  the  health 
of  the  great  city.  Above  too,  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  as  also  to  beaut- 
ify, of  late  years  magnificent  boule- 
vards have  been  created  in  all  quar- 
ters. Old  streets  have  been  widened 
and  magnificent  six  and  seven  storey 
stone  houses,  many  of  them  profusely 
ornamented,  have  replaced  simple 
structures.  But  you  will  not  need  to 
be  told  that  Paris  is  beautiful — its 
fountains,  parks,  and  wide  shaded 
streets  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  I  saw  somewhat  also  of 
that  other  city,one  may  call  it,  within 
the  walls  of  the  beautiful  pleasure- 
loving  capital,  and  yet  so  unlike  it, 
for  its  streets  are  narrow  and  its  in- 
habitants squalid  and  ever  ready  for 
an  insurrection.  Barricades  are  prob- 
ably now  however,  a  thing  of  the  past; 
the  wide  and  straight  boulevards,  rad- 
iating from  centres  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  are  not  made  to  suit  them. 
Much  too  is  being  done  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  these  people  by  edu- 
cation and  a  wise  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  my  aim  in  going  to  Paris  was 
not  to  see  its  sights  so  much  as  to  im- 
rove  my  knowledge  of  French.    Liv- 


ing there  is  dear,  that  is,  one  can  live 
cheaply  when  he  only  knows  how  to 
do  it,  but  that  is  not  at  first.  Board- 
ing in  a  private  family  is  so  expensive 
that  I  did  not  try  it.  I  attended  a 
number  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France.  The  former 
is  a  degree-conferring  body  or  Univer- 
sity, the  latter  is  merely  a  higher 
teaching  institution,  where  lectures 
are  given  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
a  liberal  education,  by  professors  paid 
by  the  State.  In  the  case  of  both  in- 
stitutions everything  is  gratuitous.  I 
attended  several  courses  of  lectures  at 
the  College  de  France.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  foreigners  were  always  present, 
and  I  found  the  work  there  very 
agreeable  and  instructive.  When  I 
first  came  to  Paris  I  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  the  language 
though  I  could  make  my  wants 
known  tolerably  well ;  I  am  glad  to 
say,  however,  that  before  I  left  I  found 
a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  my 
knowledge  of  the  language  though  I 
could  not  feel  that  I  knew  it  at  all 
perfectly.  Only  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence among  the  people  and  very 
close  study  could  accomplish  that  for 
me,  yet  I  had  greatly  benefited  my- 
self. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
an  authorization  to  visit  the  public 
schools,  and  afterwards  the  secondary 
schools  or  Lycees.  I  somewhat  cur- 
sorily inspected  about  twenty-five  of 
the  former,  and  several  of  the  best  of 
the  latter.  By  this  means  I  not  only 
gained  a  pretty  fair  acquaintance  with 
the  French  School  System  and  man- 
ner of  teaching,  but  also  had  an  op- 
portunity given  me  of  telling  to  their 
teachers  somewhat  of  our  country  and 
its  schools.  They  were  not,  by  any 
means,  universally  ignorant  about 
Canada.  Not  unfrequently  on  intro- 
ducing myself  as  a  Canadian  was  I 
greeted  with  "  Oh^  nous  aimons  beau- 
coup  le  Canada.''  In  these  days  when 
France  is  displaying  such  colonial  ac- 
tivity it   is    not   unnatural  that   she 
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should  look  with  regret  on  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  in  North  America. 
The  exposition  of  1878,  also 
did  much  to  make  known  in  the 
French  educational  world  not  only 
the  United  States  school  system,  but 
also  to  some  extent  the  Canadian. 
The  public  schools  of  Paris,  and  in 
fact  of  France  and  her  colonies,  are 
free  and  attendance  at  school  is  com- 
pulsory. In  Paris,  especially  of 
late  years,  much  has  been  done  for 
education.  Not  only  are  the  children 
taught  for  nothing  but  even  books  and 
all  necessary  school  requisites  are  also 
suppUed  at  the  public  expense.  A 
great  number  of  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  lately,  and  increased  at- 
tention is  now  paid  to  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, and  also  to  the  natural 
sciences.  The  teachers  receive  their 
appointment  from  the  central  author- 
ity, and  seniority  seems  to  be  largely 
considered    in    the    promotions.     A 


teacher  is  always  sure  of  a  position, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  Us,  but 
there  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  in- 
centive to  work  on  his  part.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  teachers  were, 
proportionately  to  the  cost  of  living,  as 
well  paid  as  ours  ;  however  the  super- 
annuation fund  provides  to  a  French 
teacher  a  sufficiency,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  his  having  to  save  very 
much  yearly  from  his  salary.  Teach- 
ing is  in  France  usually  a  life  work. 
Normal  School  students  are  lodged 
and  taught  free  of  expense  during 
their  three  years  of  preparation  in  that 
school,  but  they  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion on  leaving  that  they  will  teach 
for  at  least  ten  years.  Of  course  the 
schools  were  not  universally  good  or 
well  managed,  and  the  material  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  was  none  of  the 
best ;  still  I  was  on  the  whole  quite 
favourably  impressed  with  what  I  saw. 
(r^  be  continued.)        T.W. 


"A  TEACHER  should  never  study,  or  read, 
or  think  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  bound- 
ing young  life,"  is  a  sentence  we  have  run 
across  somewhere.  It  is  done,  however,  too 
frequently.  The  scholar,  ambitious  to  know 
all  things  except  a  knowledge  of  the  young 
soul  before  him,  is  apt  to  study  himself  away 
from  what  seems  to  him  the  humdrum  duties 
of  his  daily  toil.  Such  a  teacher  is  cold, 
philosophical,  if  you  please,  but  there  is  no 
warm  side  to  his  nature,  attracting  to  him- 
self the  hearts  of  the  young.  We  have  heard 
men,  and  women,  too,  boast  that  they  *'  left 
the  shop  behind  them  "  when  they  turned 
the  key  in  their  school-room  doors ;  but  to 
the  true  teacher  *'  all  roads  lead  to  Rome." 
The  more  knowledge,  the  more  culture  the 
teacher  has,  the  better  ;  but  only  that  he 
may  give  more  generously,  and  not  that  he 
may  get  more  glory,  or  a  certain  personal 
gratification  to  himself. 

There  is  a  royal  road  to  learning,  Euclid 
and  the  authorities  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.    The   expression   is   a  formula  of 


priestcraft.  It  is  a  species  of  infallibility, 
which  educational  popes  have  arrogated  to 
themselves.  Ascham,  Ratich>  Comenius, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Holbrook  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  protested  against  it 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  seal  of  stagnation 
placed  upon  all  educational  enterprise.  It 
is  the  stronghold  of  old  fogyism,  and  the 
apology  for  professional  laziness.  The 
ancients,  with  sickle  in  hand,  might  just  as 
well  have  said  there  is  no  royal  road  to  farm- 
ing. There  is  a  royal  road  to  farming. 
The  inventive  genius  of  man  has  been  open- 
ing it  up,  and,  to-day,  a  farmer  may  till  his 
thousands  of  acres,  yet  receive  and  entertain 
company,  attend  social  and  professional 
clubs,  and  otherwise  enjoy  life,  right  royally. 
In  no  department  of  human  activity  except 
education  has  this  badge  of  fossilism  been  so 
clamped  upon  all  originality  and  invention. 
Even  religion  has  broken  its  power,  and  to- 
day human  souls  proclaim  without  fear  their 
freedom  toward  God,  the  Bible,  and  eternal 
truth. — National  Normal. 
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UNIVERSITY   WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS. 

See  November  No. 

J  as.  Millar,  Math.  Master,  Bowmanville  H.S. 

I.  If  C>  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  described 

about  the  triangle  ABC  and  AO,  BO,  CO, 

be  produced  to   meet  the  opposite  sides  in 

Z>,i£,/",  the  circle  in  Z)',-£',  F,  respectively, 

DL/    EE'    FF' 
provethat3^  +  ^rg  +  -^=i. 

1.  A  ABC  +  A  D'BC  -  2  quad'l  OB  L/C, 
A  ABC  +  A  E'CA  =  2  quad'l  OCE'A, 
A  ABC  +  A  F'AB  =  2  quad'l  OAF'B, 

.  ■.  3  A  ABC+  (a  D'BC+  a  E'CA  +  a  F'AB) 
=2  hexagon  AF'  BD'  CE' 
=  2aABC+2[aD'BC+  aE'CA-{-  aFAB), 
hence  A^^C=  aD'BC+  aE'CA^  aF'AB; 

D'D     A  D'BC 
again,  -DA^^'ABC^^^''-' 

jyp    E'E    FF 
*'•    DA^ EB^  EC 

aD'BC+aE'CA  +  aFAB 

aABC  ~^' 

2.  li x+y  +  z  —  x-^+y^ +z-^=o, 

X^   +  J/«+  Z^       X^  +  j9  +  28 


prove 


j(:3+^8+. 


-xyz, 


X6  ^y6  +28 

and  Ar«+>'^  +  2*=o. 
2.  Since  x+y  +  z  =  o,  and  xj/+_)'2  +  2Jr  =  o, 
.-.  Jf  8 +^3  +  28  -  2;c^2,  and  j:»j8 +^32:8 

Again,  x^  +y'>  +z'' =  (x^ +y^  +28)4 

-2(jC8j'«+^823+23;p3)_p^2^822   -6jC«^«2* 

=  3xy*z^ 
and  jr»4-^''+2»  =  {jr»+j/«+2»)» 
-3(^:3+^/3+23)  {xy+_y'z'+z''x^) 

+  3  X  Vz* 
-27^:8^828  -27A:*y»2'+3x'^'23 
=  3  jr«^828, 
2 


j;8   +_y(>  +  2'' 
•    •         ;r8    +^8  +  2«~ 

Zx*y^z* 
3  xyz 

=  xyz, 

Sx'y'z' 
3^V^« 

=  xyz. 

3.  l{x  =  bz  +  cy 

y-cx-Vaz 

z  —  ay  +  bx 

x^ 

'-i-b^ 

s« 

^'"'^i-a 

~  I-  c 

« » 

\/i  -  a^  +  \/i  -  b 

*  +  v/i  - 

c^ 

a                  b 

c 

_v/i- 

a*  .  Vi 

-  b* . 

Vl-c 

abc 
3.  (i)  x"^  —bzx ^- cxy 
y"^  =cxy  +  ayz, 
X*  -y*=z{bx-  ay)  =  {bx  +  ay)  (bx  -  ay 

AT*  _^« 


x^  2* 

Similarly  ^3^  =  ^—^. 

^2  ^a  2« 


-  <^' 


jtr      ^     f  yea 

(2)  —  =-  +  -  and  —  =  -+    ' 
^  '   yz    y    z  zx     z    x 

I      ab     c  /a     b\     c* 
,  multiplying -  =  -  +  -(^-  +  -)  +  - 

.^7) 


I  -  «:»     ab 


be     ca     abe 

=  — +  — + 


2*         j:>'\y2     2X    xyz\a     be) 


and 


I  -  f« 


jy2 


^+^+ 


v^i 


i:+^ 


+  _iJL^' 


I 

(  abc   /  x      y      2\)/2      or      y\ 

1 77.  (7+7+7)1(7+7+*) 

z   {abc  / x      y      2\\' 

7  (JJi  V7"*"T'^7>)  I 


ab 
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—  m 

c 

X 

a 

m  .  -r  m  where 

m 

\abc 
\xyz 

f  X      y 

~b^ 

cab 

4.   \{ yz-\-zx  +  xy—\,  show  that 
X  y  z 


4xyz 


{i-x-){i-y-}{i-z-) 


^     I  -  ;c2   '  I  -y^      I  -  2« 

^jr(l-y«)  (i-2r»)  +    ..   .. 
(l-x«)  (l-^«)  (1-0'') 
numerator  =  x+y  +  z-xiy'^+z^) 
-y(z^+x')-z{x^+y'')  +xy  z(xy+yz  +  zx) 
=  x+y  +  z  +  xyz  -  xy{x  +y) 

-yz{y  +  z)-zx{z->fx) 
=  x+y  +  z  +  xyz  -  [xy  +  yz  +  zx)  {x  +y  +  z) 

+  3xyz 
=  4xyz. 

'       3" 


5.  Show  that 


(cosf)V|cos|    y 
(^cos-gj    +(cos-g)  =^. 


Cos  ^  +  sin  ^  = : 


cos  ■g-+  sin 


cos  — j,  +  sin  -g: 


^ .  4  sin  -g-  cos  -g- 

IT 

-  i  sin  - 
4 


^  .  i6sin  -^  cos 


Now  I  cos 


0 


i)  +(^°^"8'  ) 

•       +(cos^  y+(c 

=  2  I  (cos|)    +(cosf  )     I 
=  2  {  (cos  I)  V  (sin  I)     } 
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SQUARES  AND  SQUARE  ROOTS/ 

The  tens  and  units  figures  of  every  perfect 
square  will  consist  of  one  of  the  following 
22  endings,  viz.  : 

00,  01,  04,  09,  16,  21,  24,  25,  29.  36,  41, 
44,  49,  56,  61,  64,  69,  76,  81,  84,  89,  96. 

Every  perfect  square  will  end  with  one  of 
the  following  six  digits,  viz.,  i,  4,  5,  6,  9,  o. 

Any  number  ending  in  2,  3,  7  or  8  can- 
not be  a  perfect  square. 

Since  (24)' =576,  add  100=  676=(26)^ 
(23)*  =  529,  "  200=  729=(27)» 
(22)2=484,    "    300=  784=  (28)2 


HY' 


2400  =  240 1  =  (49)- 


=  h 


Rule  I.  (a)  To  determine  the  square  of  any 
number  between  25  and  50,  find  the  corres- 
ponding number  below  25,  and  augment  its 
square  by  the  number  of  hundreds  indicated 
by  its  remoteness  from  25.  Or  more  con- 
veniently {b),  Take  the  excess  above  25  as 
hundreds,  and  augment  by  the  square  of 
what  the  number  lacks  of  50. 

Example, 

(43) '  =  (43  -  25)  X  100  +  {50  -  43)  2 
=       1800  +49=1849. 

Rule  II.  Conversely,  to  obtain  the  square 
root  of  any  perfect  square  between  625  and 
2500.  Ascertain  what  square  is  indicated 
by  the  tens  and  units  figures  and  deduct  the 
number  from  50.  The  remainder  is  the 
square  root. 

Ex.  VVJ64    64=   (8)'  so-   8=42. 

Ex.  n/io24  324  =  (i8)2  50-18  =  32. 

Rule  III.  To  square  any  number  from  50 
to  100,  take  twice  the  excess  above  50  as 
hundreds,  and  augment  by  the  square  of 
what  the  number  lacks  of  100. 

Ex.  (89) '  =  200(89  -  50) -f  {100-89)  2 

=       7800        +      121=7921. 

Ex.    v/sisi     81  =  (9)''     100-9  =  91. 

Rule  IV.  To  square  any  number  from  100 
to  200,  take  four  times  the  excess  above  100 
as  hundreds,  and  augment  by  the  square  of 
what  the  number  lacks  of  2CO, 

Ex.   (180)*  =400(180- 100) +  (20)* 

=  32000  +400  =  32400. 

*  Notes  of  a  l.cture  at  Teachers'  Convention,  No- 
vember, 1883,  by  J.  H.  Knight,  P.  S.  Inspector, 
Lindsay. 
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Rule  V.  To  square  any  number  from  125 
to  250,  take  one-half  the  excess  above  125 
as  thousands,  and  augment  by  the  square  of 
what  the  number  lacks  of  250. 

Ex.   (»44)«=  500(244 -125) -I- (6)' 

=  59500  +36  =  59536- 

Ex.  (i59)*  =  5oo(i59-i25)  +  {9i)« 

=  17000  +8281=25281. 


CLASSICS. 

» 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  LATIN E  FOR 
NOVEMBER,  1883. 


TO   PYRRHA.    HOR.    I, 


[martin. 


I 


Say,  Pyrrha,  say,  what  slender  boy, 
With  locks  all    dropping  balm,  on   roses 
laid, 
Doth  now  with  thee  in  pleasant  grotto  toy  ? 
For  whom  dost  thou  thine  amber  tresses 
braid, 

Arrayed  with  simple  elegance? 

Alas  !  alas  !     How  oft  shall  he  deplore 
The  altered  gods,  and  thy  pertidious  glance, 

And,    new    to  danger,    shrink  when  sea- 
waves  roar, 

Chafed  by  the  surly  winds,  who  now 
Enjoyeth  thee,  all  golden  as  thou  art ; 

Aad  hopes,  fond  fool !  through  every  change, 
that  thou 
Wilt  welcome  him  as  fondly  to  thy  heart ! 

Nor  doth  not  know,  how  shift  the  while 
The   fairest    gales  beneath   the    sunniest 
sk'es  ; 
Unhappy  he,  who,  weeting  not  thy  guile, 
Basks   in  the    sunshine    of  thy  fluttering 
eyes  ! 

My  votive  tablet,  duly  set 

Against  the   temple's  wall,   doth   witness 
keep, 
That  I,  whilere,  my  vesttients  dank  and  wet. 
Hung  at  the  shrine  of  Him  that  rules  the 
deep. 


LIC^UOT    IDIOMATA   EX  LAELIO  CICERONIS. 

Memoriae  mandate,  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory.    I,   I. 

In  sermonem  incidere,  to  fall  upon  a  topic. 
I,  2. 


Omnibus  esse  in  ore^  to  be  in  cverybodyV 
mouth.     I,  2. 

Aliquo  uti  multum,  to  be  intimate  with 
one,  I,  2. 

Conjunclissime  viverc  to  live  in  the  closest 
intimacy.     I.  2. 

Posit um  in  auctoritate.  depending  oik 
authority.     I,  4. 

Nescio  qjio  pncto,  somehow  or  other.     I,  4. 

Sunt  ista,  that  (that  you  say)  is  so.    H,  6. 

Alio  qiwdam  moJo,  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way.     II,  6. 

Prudens  injure  civili,  skilled  in  civil  law. 
II,  6. 

Multa  provisa  prudenter,  many  instances 
of  sagacious  foresight.     11,  6. 

Multa  acta  constanter,  many  examples  of 
resolute  action.     II,  6. 

Res  poll  sa  acute,  repartees.     II,  6. 

Quo pactOy  how?     II,  7. 

Ut  assolet,  as  usual.     II,  7. 

Diem  obire,  to  keep  an  appointment.     IK 

7- 

Magis  credo,  I  rather  think.     II,  9. 

In  pueris,  in  the  case  of  boys.     II,  9- 

Cave  anteponas,  beware  of  putting  before.. 
II,  10. 

Cum  illo  actum  est  praeclare,  his  was  a 
glorious  fate.     Ill,  ii. 

/aw /«^r^,  even  in  boyhood.     III.    ii. 

Ante  tempus,  too  soon.     Ill,  II. 

Licet  dicere,  one  may  say.     lU,  12. 

Ut  in  plerisque,  as  generally.     IV,  13. 

In  quiete,  while  at  rest.     IV,  14. 

Per  visum,  in  a  vision.     IV,  14. 

Fit  idem,  the  case  becomes  the  same 


14. 


Eo  magis  cordi,  the  more  delightful. 


15- 


Ad  vivum  resecare,    to    take   strictly. 


IV, 
IV, 

w 


18. 

Pingui  Minerva,  in  a  common-sense  way. 
With  plain  mother-wit.     V,  19. 

Quantum  homines  possunt,  as  far  as  men 
can.     V,  19. 

Haud  scio  an,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 
VI,  20. 

Exemplar  aliquodf  a  sort  of  copy.     VII  „ 

23- 

Si  videbitur,  if  your  please.     VII,  24. 
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Per  Si  ipse,  by  his  own  unaided    efforts. 
VII,  26. 

Sibi  plurimum  confiaere,  to    have    great 
self-confidence.     IX,  30. 

W.  C.  Collar. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  Eijgli«,h  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Pape  s  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 


FRENCH. 

Phrases  a  Corriger. 

1.  II  y  a  quelques  vingt-cinq  ans,  les 
Parisiens  qui  traversaient  le  Pont-Royal, 
s'arretaient,  emerveilles,  devant  une  ma- 
gniflque  fregate  ancree  sur  la  rive  gauche  du 
fleuve. 

2.  L'on  nous  informe  qu'une  partie  des 
murs  de  I'eglise  de  St-Cuthbert  s'est  ecroul^e, 
et  Ton  craint  que  I'eglise  entiere  s'ecroule. 

3.  Alors,  dans  une  de  ces  heures  presque 
voisines  du  desespoir,  I'ame  que  Dieu  a 
lentement  appauvri,  Tame  sur  le  point  de  se 
laisser  aller  au  murmure,  entend  une  voix,  une 
vioxqui  la  penMre  plus  profondement  que  la 
fljimme  ne  penetre  le  bois  quelle  consume, 
une  voix  qui  lui  dit  :  Est-tu  assez  mal- 
heureuse  ? 

4.  ModiSte  et  belle  comme  les  fleurs 
qu'elle  aimait :  melancolique  comme  les 
feuilles  d'automne,  elle  est  parti  au  premier 
souffle  qui  les  desseche  et  annonce  leur  chute 
prochaine. 

5.  Que  tous  les  enfants  de  saint  Domi- 
nique se  levent  pour  la  lulte,  et  que,  com- 
me des  guerriers  puissants,  ils  se  preparent 
a  user  dans  le  combat  des  armes  dont  les  a 
pourvu  avec  tant  de  prevoyance  leur  bien- 
heureux  pere. 

6.  II  y  a  quelques  annees,  elle  publia  des 
ecrits  sous  la  signature  de  Graziella,  qui 
denotaient  un  talent  aussi  exquis  que  bien 
cultive. 

7.  Depuis  la  ce^^bre  journee  d'Austerlitz, 
Bonaparte  ne  fait  plus  que  des   fautes.     II 


fait  les  Rois  et  les  defaits ;  il  transforme  les 
republiques  qu'il  a  formees  en  monarchies. 

8.  Chez  la  femme  I'amour  est  une  vertu. 
Dieu  veuille  qu'elle  s'en  rappelle  toujours. 

9.  Tous  les  jours  on  se  convainct  de  plus  en 
plus  qu'on  ne  fera  jamais  assez  de  sacrifices 
pour  I'agriculture  et  la  colonisation,  pour 
engager  notre  jeunesse  a  s'y  livrer. 

10.  Plus  tard  le  castillan  d'un  cote  et  le 
portugais  de  I'autre  finirent  par  I'emporter 
(sur  les  autres  dialectes  paries  en  Europe)  en 
conservant  neanmoins  les  nuances  que  leur 
avaient  imprime  les  autres  dialectes. 

11.  Friedland  coute  aux  Russes  17,000 
morts  et  blesses,  autant  de  prisonniers  et 
70  canons  .  .  .  Mais  la  France  paye  trop 
chere  cette  victoire. 

12.  Quelle  influence  ont  exerce,  sur  les 
evenements  politiques  de  notre  province, 
soit  les  elus  de  la  nation,  soit  les  membres  de 
la  Chambre  superieure  ? 

13.  Auparavant  de  lire  cette  adresse,  ces 
deux  messieurs  exprimerent  le  profond  regret 
de  I'absence  de  M.  le  maire,  plonge  au- 
jourd'hui  dans  le  chagrin  par  la  mort  de  son 
fils  unique. 

14.  Un  magnifique  pain  beni  a  ete  offert 
par  I'Union  des  Commis-Marchands,  dont 
quelques  membres  ont  fait  la  quete. 

15.  A  mesure  que  ces  articles  se  sont 
succedes,  chacun  s'est  demande  quel  etait 
I'auteur  de  ces  bijoux  litteraires,  dont  plusieurs 
ont  ^te  reproduits  par  les  journaux  fran9ais 
des  Etats-Unis  et  meme  d'outre-mer. 

16.  Le  pere  de  la  jeune  fiUe  lui  rappela 
qu'elle  etait  sa  fiancee ;  la  propre  mere 
d'Albert,  sa  vieille  mere  qui  esperait  rejouir 
ses  vieux  yeux  mourants  par  le  spectacle  du 
bonheur  de  son  fils  unique,  lui  rappela  aussi 
les  premiers  amours  et  les  premiers  desirs  de 
sa  jeunesse. 

17.  Immediatement  apres  qu'elle  eut  re9u 
le  sacrement  des  mourants,  elle  s'est  entre- 
tenu  avec  ses  soeurs  Rosine  et  Adeline  qui 
I'ont  soignee  avec  un  devoument  et  une 
tendresse  admirables. 

18.  M.  I'abbe  ...  lui  recita  les  pri^res 
des  agonissants,  apres  lesquelles  elle  fit  un 
signe  pour  qu'on  lui  donna  son  crucifix. 

19.  Les  jours   qui   suivirent   sa  visite   au 
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cimeti^re  se  passerent  dans  une  sainte  union 
avec  Dieu  ;  dej^  elle  avait  r  9ue  les  derniers 
sacrements. 

20.  Le  Kremlin,  cette  citadelle  ou  les 
empereurs  de  Russia  se  sont  defendus  centre 
les  Tartares,  est  entouree  d'une  haute  muraille 
cr^nelee  et  flanquee  de  tourelles  qui,  par 
leurs  formes  bizarres,  rappellent  plulOt  un 
minaret  de  Torquie  qu'une  forteresse  comme 
la  plupart  de  celles  de  I'Occident. — ^J.  O.  G. 
in  Journal  de  V Instruction  Publique. 

(Corrections  next  month.) 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

H.  B   Spotton,  M.A.,  Barrie,  Editor. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  SEA. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1872,  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Challenger  left  the  port  of 
Sheercess,  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery, 
and  was  absent  almost  four  years.  She  was 
fitted  out  in  the  most  complete  manner,  with 
a  view  to  the  particular  errand  upon  which 
she  was  bent,  and  the  scientific  men  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  were  among  the  most  emi- 
nent that  England  could  afford.  The  whole 
distance  traversed  was  some  70,000  nautical 
miles,  and  the  mass  of  facts  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  the  physical  geography  and  zoology 
of  the  sea  was  such  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  completely  worked  up.  Many  inter- 
esting points,  however,  have  already  been 
settled,  and  an  account  of  them  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  W.  B.  Carpenter.  To 
one  or  two  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, we  propose  to  direct  attention  here. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed  by  geolo- 
gists, and  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  during  the  past 
history  of  our  globe   the  land  and  sea  have 

E-^ot  always  preserved  the  same  relation  to 
ich  other  which  they  have  now  ;  that  lands 
hich  are  now  covered  by  deep  sea  must 
ore  than  once  have  been  above  the  surface 
■  the  water ;  and  land  which  is  now  high 
id  dry  must  have  been  more  than  once 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  in  other 
words,  that  a   sort   of  see-saw  process  has 


been  going  on  during  the  ages  that  have  gone 
by  since  the  earth  first  began  to  cool,  the  land 
alternately  rising  and  sinking.  The  observa- 
tions taken  during  the  Challenger  expedition 
have  established  that  this  theory  requires  a 
good  deal  of  modification  before  it  can  be 
accepted  as  truth.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  soundings  which  were  taken  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  1857,  preparatory  to  the 
laying  of  the  great  cable,  showed  that,  for 
one  hundred  miles  or  so  from  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  the  water  deepens  very  gradually 
until  it  attains  a  depth  of  about  six  hundred 
feet ;  that  then  the  bottom  suddenly  sinks» 
and  that,  at  no  very  great  distance  to  the 
west  of  this  point,  depths  of  twelve  thousand 
feet  are  found,  after  which  the  bottom  is  al- 
most level  until  the  American  coast  is  ap- 
proached. As  Professor  Huxley  says  : — "  If 
the  sea  was  drained  off,  you  might  drive  a 
waggon  all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  New- 
foundland." But  as  the  American  coast  is 
approached,  a  steep  incline  is  encountered, 
exactly  as  on  the  British  side,  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  from  shore  ;  and  after  this 
sudden  ascent  is  passed,  the  water  gradually 
lessens  in  depth  until  dry  land  is  reached. 

Now  the  surveyors  of  those  days  thought 
themselves  extremely  lucky  in  hitting  upor» 
so  favourable  a  position  in  which  to  lay  the 
projected  cable.  They  thought  that  the  cir- 
cumstances just  detailed  were  altogether  ex- 
ceptional in  character,  but  if  there  is  one  fact 
more  clearly  established  than  another  by  the 
observations  of  this  expedition,  it  is  that 
these  circumstances  regarding  the  nature  and 
conformation  of  the  sea  bottom  are  not  at  all 
exceptional,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  the  rule.  It  has  been  shown  that  around 
all  the  continents  there  is  a  fringe  of  sub- 
merged land,  covered  by  comparatively  shal- 
low water  ;  that  this  fringe  is,  as  a  rule„ 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  width  ;  that  the 
deep  sea  proper  does  not  begin  till  this  fringe 
is  passed,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  ocean  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  nearly  uniform.  It 
will  be  readily  understood,  then,  that  these 
borders  of  land  which  are  covered  by  shal- 
low water,  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
continental  areas  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  these 
continental  areas  are  vast  elevations  of  land» 
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only  the  tops  of  which  are  depicted  on  our 
maps  of  the  world.  If  we  can,  then,  suppose 
the  water  to  be  entirely  absent  from  our 
globe,  it  is  evident  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  would  be  on  a  level  with  the 
present  ocean  floors,  while  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  would  consist  of  masses  of  land  ele- 
vated to  a  great  height  above  this  level.  It 
is  evident,  also,  that  the  real  outline  of  a 
continent  is  very  different  from  its  apparent 
outline.  Take  the  case  of  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample. If  the  north-western  corner  of  that 
continent  were  raised  one  hundred  fathoms, 
Great  B  itain  would  cease  to  be  an  island. 
It  wou'd  be  joined  to  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  France,  as  well  as  to  Ireland 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Not 
•only  would  the  English  Channel  be  laid  dry, 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  also  ; 
while  the  Irish  ccast  would  be  extended  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  its  present  position. 

We  commonly  say  that  three-fourths  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water,  and 
that  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  land.  This 
-statement,  however,  does  not  convey  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  relative  volumes  of  the  dry 
land  and  the  water.  Professor  Carpenter 
.lias  shown  that  the  total  volume  of  ocean 
■water  is  as  nearly  as  possible  thirty-six  times 
that  of  the  dry  land,  because  the  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  about  twelve  times  the 
average  height  of  the  land.  This  immense 
disproportion  between  the  amounts  of  land 
and  water  utterly  does  away  with  Lyell's 
idea  of  an  interchange  between  a  continental 
area  and  an  ocean  floor.  It  is  clear,  from 
•what  has  been  said,  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
present  dry  land  should  be  submerged  it 
would  only  require  one  ihirty-sixth  of  the 
present  ocean  floor  to  rise  above  the  surface 
lo  counterbalance  this  submersion.  There 
liave  been  risings  and  sinkings  of  the  land 
areas,  and  doubtless,  also,  risings  and  sink- 
ings of  the  ocean  floor,  but  the  point  now 
established  is,  that  the  elevated  masses 
which  form  what  Carpenter  calls  the  "  con- 
tinental platforms,"  and  also  the  depressed 
areas  covered  by  deep  sea,  tvere  formed  as 
such  when  the  earth  began  to  solidify  in  the 
first  instance.  The  deep  ocean  floor  has 
never  been  above  the  surface. 


It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  argument 
from  the  disproportion  between  the  volumes 
of  land  and  water  is  supported  by  other  con- 
siderations. The  strongest  point  of  all,  how- 
ever, has  been  brought  out  by  the  observers 
on  the  Challenger.  It  is  this :  that  the  deposits 
which  are  now  being  formed  on  the  deep  sea 
floor  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
land  masses — they  do  not  result  from  the 
disintegration  of  land.  Deposits  formed  by 
the  wearing  away  of  the  land  were  found 
only  in  the  comparatively  shallow  water 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  continents, 
while  on  the  deep  sea  bottom  were  found 
volcanic  clay,  formed  out  of  pumice  or  lava 
which  had  floated  out  to  sea,  and  after  be- 
coming water- logged  had  sunk  ;  quantities  of 
manganese,  traceable  also  to  volcanic  ac- 
tion ;  globigerina-ooze,  the  chief  ingredient 
in  chalk ;  and  fragments  of  iron,  which,  there 
is  little  doubt,  are  of  meteoric  origin.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  slowness 
with  which  these  deep  sea  deposits  are  made. 
Professor  Gsikie  says  :  ♦'  I  know  of  no  recent 
discovery  in  physical  geography  more  cal- 
culated to  impress  deeply  the  imagination, 
than  the  testimony  of  this  meteoric  iron  from 
the  most  distant  abysses  of  the  ocean.  To 
be  told  that  mud  gathers  on  the  floor  of 
these  abysses  at  an  extremely  slow  rate,  con- 
veys but  a  vague  notion  of  the  tardiness  of 
the  process.  But  to  learn  that  it  gathers  so 
slowly  that  the  very  star  dust  which  falls 
from  outer  space  forms  an  appreciable  part 
of  it,  brings  home  to  us,  as  hardly  anything 
else  could  do,  the  idea  of  undisturbed  and 
excessively  slow  accumulation." 

Everything,  then,  seems  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  high  land  masses  and  the 
deep  ocean  areas  were  so  formed  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  they  have  maintained  sub- 
stanlially  the  same  relations  to  each  other 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  but  that  in 
each  separately  changes  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression have  occurred  and  are  still  occur- 
ring. To  quote  again  from  Professor 
Geikie  :  "From  all  this  evidence  we  may 
legitimately  conclude  that  the  present  land  of 
the  globe,  though  composed  in  great  measure 
of  marine  formation?,  has  never  lain  under 
the  deep  sea,  but  that   its   site  must  always 
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have  been  near  land.  The  present  conti- 
nental ridges  have  probably  always  existed  in 
some  form,  and  as  a  corollary  we  may  infer 
that  the  present  deep  ocean  basins  likewise 
dale  from  the  remotest  geological  antiquity." 
H.  B.  S. 


"The  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society  of  Manitoba,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  pre- 
serving a  library  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  MSS.,  prints,  papers  or  paintings, 
a  cabinet  and  museum  of  minerals, 
archaeological  curiosities,  and  objects 
generally  illustrative  of  the  civil,  religious, 
literary,  and  national  history  of  the  lands 
and  territories  lying  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Lake  Superior " 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  society.  These  are  in  small 
pamphlet  form  and  relate  to  "  The  Sioux 
Language,"  "The  Causes  of  the  Rising  in 
the  Red  River  Settlement,  1869-70."  "The 
sources  of  North- Western  History,"  "Navi- 
gation of  Hudson  Bay,"  "  The  Hudson  Bay 
Route,"  "Winnipeg  Country,  its  discovery 
and  the  great  consequences  resulting,"  and 
the  "  Annual  Report,  1882-83." 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  this  society,  to  preserve  from  com- 
parative oblivion    •'  the  memory  of  the  early 


missionaries,  fur-traderg,  explorers,  and  settl- 
ers  of  this  region ;  of  obtaining  and  preserv- 
ing narratives  in  print,  manuscript,  or  other- 
wise, of  their  trails,  adventures,  labours,  and 
observations  ;  of  ascertaining,  recording, 
preserving,  and  publishing  when  necessary, 
information  with  regard  to  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  said  regions,  and  of  promo- 
ting the  study  of  history  and  science." 

Most  of  the  matter  contained  in  these  pub- 
lications is  interesting,  and  will,  in  course  of 
time  become  more  valuable.  Of  the  literary 
form,  in  most  cases,  little  can  be  said  in 
praise  ;  and  the  paper,  printing,  and  proof- 
reading are  unworthy  of  a  backwoods  office. 

The  Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society  has  our  best  wishes.  We  trust  to 
hear  that  it  has  been  established  beyond  a 
peradventure ;  but  would  suggest  that  the 
members  can  scarcely  hope  to  receive  the 
respect  of  outsiders,  so  long  as  those  at  the 
head  of  the  institution  continue  to  issue  theii 
"  Proceedings  "  in  such  a  wretched  shape. 

In  the  event  of  future  improvement,  we 
shall  note  the  change  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hughan,  Winnipeg,  is  acting  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  any  communica- 
tions addressed  to  him  *'  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  promptly  acknowledged." 

D.  B. 


The  intellectual  activities  should  be  guided 
by  the  moral  requirements,  and  no  school 
work  is  well  done  that  is  not  successful  in 
emphasizing  this  fact  so  vigorously  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  habit  of  thought 
to  regard  it  in  this  light.     The  teacher  needs 

exemplify  it  in  her  own  action,  as  well  as 

mlcate  it  as  teachable  truth. 

Every  lesson  should  stand  before  the 
pupil's  mind  in  a  connected  outline  before  it 
is  left.  Sometimes  this  should  be  so  given 
at  the  time  it  is  assigned,  but  more  frequently 
after  the  pupil  has  grappled  with  it  single- 
handed  ;  but  before  it  is  left  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly outlined  for  him.  It  must  be  a  living 
thought  on  a  well-balanced  skeleton. 

M  PRESS  the  lesson  is  a  good  way  to  ex- 
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press  a  need  of  the  schoolroom.  There  is 
danger  of  lifelessness  in  the  routine  duties  of 
the  teacher,  and  if  she  be  not  ever  thought- 
ful of  her  mission  she  will  let  rtiatters  of  discip- 
line and  endeavours  to  drill  the  pupils,  over- 
shadow the  necessity  of  a  keen  effort  to  im- 
press the  main  thought  of  the  lesson  upon 
the  pupil's  mind. 

One  of  the  ends  of  good  teaching  is  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  discriminate  between  the 
important  and  the  unimportant  phases  of  a 
lesson,  as  of  truth  in  general.  One  cause  of 
much  failure  in  life  is  an  inability  to  discrimi- 
nate in  these  matters.  He  fails  in  life  who 
magnifies  an  ant-hill  into  a  mountain,  or 
makes  as  extensive  preparation  to  cross  a 
ditch  as  to  cross  the  ocean. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA,    EDITOR. 


CONDENSED  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

BY  JOHN  SWEET. 

1.  Train  beginners  from  five  to  six  years 
of  age  on  combinations  of  numbers,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten,  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  Begin  with  counters 
such  as  small  blocks  of  wood,  shells,  corn, 
beans,  or  pebbles,  and  use  them  for  two  or 
three  months,  until  the  pupils  can  make  the 
combinations  without  the  aid  of  objects. 
(Grube  method.) 

2.  After  from  three  to  six  months  extend 
the  combinations  to  20. 

3.  Teach  figures  and  the  forms  of  written 
arithmetic,  in  connection  with  the  mental 
work. 

4.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  should 
be  limited  to  operations  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  in  order  to 
secure  accuracy  and  readiness.  Problems 
and  analysis  come  properly  when  the  reason- 
ing faculties  are  more  developed. 

5.  If  a  text  book  is  used  by  the  pupils,  omit 
all  puzzling  and  complicated  problems,  and 
all  questions  involving  large  numbers. 

6.  After  the  first  year,  teach  decimals  in 
connection  with  whole  numbers,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  adding  and  substracting,  and  of 
multiplying  and  dividing  them  by  whole 
numbers.  Limit :  first  step,  tenths  ;  second, 
hundredths  ;  third,  thousandths. 

7.  In  the  second  and  third  years  teach 
common  fractions,  limited  mainly  to  halves^ 
thirds^  fourths^  etc. ,  to  twelfths.  Illustrate 
simple  operations  in  the  four  rules  by  means 
of  apples,  crayons,  or  lines  upon  the  black- 
board. 

8.  Use  the  blackboard  yourself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  explanations  or  models  of 
methods. 


9.  Drill  your  pupils  at  the  board,  sending 
up  one-half  the  class  while  the  other  half  is 
engaged  in  slate  work.  Give  both  divisions 
the  same  exercises,  and  insist  on  good  figures 
and  neat  work. 

10.  Give  frequent  drills  in  addition — the 
operation  in  which  more  mistakes  are  made 
than  any  other. 

11.  Fix  every  new  operation,  or  principle^ 
by  long-continued  and  frequently  repeated 
drill. 

12.  Do  not  take  more  than  one  hour  a  day 
for  arithmetic. 

13.  Accuracy  is  vastly  more  important 
than  rapidity. 


DIRECTIONS  FROM  A  NOTE  BOOK. 

Devote  a  few  moments  daily  to  spelling 
the  names  of  familiar  objects,  if  the  speller 
does  not  contain  them. 

Make  a  contract  definite  as  to  wages,  holi- 
days, institutes  and  all  things. 

Learn  all  you  can  of  the  methods  and  mis- 
takes of  your  predecessor.  Never  criticise 
his  work. 

Go  to  the  district  as  early  as  the  Saturday 
before  school  opens.  It  demoralizes  the 
pupils  to  gather  at  the  door,  and  wait  two  or 
three  hours  upon  the  first  morning  of  the 
term. 

The  disorders  of  the  pupils  are  often  due 
to  the  dulness  of  the  teacher. 

Do  not  have  the  arms  folded  in  spelling,  if 
the  class  stand.  Clasp  the  hands  behind  the 
back.     It  is  more  healthful. 

Always  find  time  for  map  drawing. 

Always  speak  kindly.  Never  let  your  tem- 
per or  tongue  fire  up.  Remember  that  you 
cannot  have  everything  your  own  way. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  add  rapidly. 


tHave  the  pupils  go  out  orderly,  and  say 
lod  night,  in  concert.     Reply  to  their  salu- 
tion. 
Do  not  expect  too  much. 
If  a  pupil  does  not  know  anything  by  na- 
re,  for  pity's  sake  let  him  alone.     Do  not 
old  him  for  it. 
Be  very  patient  and  thorough  in  arithmetic. 
You  cannot  teach  what  you  do  not  know. 
Not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  heart,  should 
be  cultivated. 

A  word  should  be  pronounced,  in  spelling, 
distinctly,  and  but  once.     One  trial  upon  a 
word  is  sufficient. 
Answer  no  questions  during  recitation. 
Allow  no  whispering. 
Have  text  books  of  your  own,  and  do  not 
borrow  of  the  pupils. 

Hold  a  book  in  the  left  hand. 
Let  each  one  have  the  same  place  in  class 
at  every  recitation. 

Save  your  voice,  and  govern  with  eye  and 
carriage.     Do  not  scold  or  grumble. 

Keep  paper  in  your  pocket  to  jot  down 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the  work,  as  they 
occur. 

Have  the  little  ones  read  from  printed 
words  upon  the  blackboard. 

Never  command  unless  you  can  be  obeyed. 
Have  patience  and  perseverance. 

When  you  say  go,  or  do,  allow  no  question- 
ing, but  attend  to  your  next  work,  as  if  you 
expected  to  be  obeyed. 

Love  hath  power  that  harshness  hath  not. 
— Educational  Review. 
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SOME  POINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACH- 
ERS. 

QUESTIONING  THE  CLASS. 

1.  Be  brief;  lest  you  become  loose  and 
prolix,  and  so  consume  unnecessary  time. 

2.  Be  concise — omitting  all  unnecessary 
phrases,  such  as  •'  Well,"  "  Now  then,"  "  Let 
me  see  if  you  can  answer  this,"  "  Now  you 
may  tell  me,"  etc. 

3.  Be  clear;  that  is,  state  your  question  so 
that  your  thought  is  promptly  discernible, 
but  let  the  significance  depend  quite  as  much 


upon  the  relation  to  other  questions  as  opon 
the  language  used. 

4.  Be  not  too  clear,  and  so  practically  an- 
swer your  own  question. 

5.  Never  ask  a  question  which  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no. 

6.  As  a  general  thing,  your  questions  should 
require  more  than  one  sentence  as  an  answer. 
Pupils  gain  no  power  from  answering  in 
monosyllables. 

7.  Be  prompt  in  the  utterance  of  your 
questions.  Drawling,  hesitating,  slow  enun- 
ciation breeds  the  same  faults  in  your  pupils. 

8.  Be  rapid  in  questioning.  Let  no  un- 
necessary time  intervene  between  the  answer- 
ing of  one  question  and  the  asking  of  the  next. 

9.  Never  repeat  the  answers.  This  is  the 
commonest  fault  of  teachers,  and  the  most 
easily  acquired.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  and 
indicates  a  lack  of  nerve. 

10.  Call  on  different  individuals,  often- 
times for  the  same  answer,  not  committing 
yourself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  an- 
swers until  several  have  answered. 

12.  Give  a  hard  question  which  has  been 
answered  by  one  pupil  to  some  poorer  pupil 
in  the  class,  that  you  may  assure  yourself  and 
he  himself  that  the  point  is  understood.  This 
is  called  individual  review  repetition,  and  is 
the  secret  to  genuine  thoroughness. 

12.  Never  repeat  the  question.  If  a  pupil 
don't  hear,  he  ought  to.  Punish  himbygiv- 
ing  the  privilege  of  answering  to  some  one 
who  did  hear. 

13.  Repeating  the  questions  and  answers  in 
a  routine  manner  are  the  two  besetting  sins 
of  teachers.  Let  the  pupils  do  the  repeating. 
— National  Normal. 


A  GREAT  iMAN. 

That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf ; 
Content  to  know  and  be  unknown, 

Whole  in  himself. 

Strong  is  that  man,  he  only  strong 
To  whose  well  ordered  will  belong. 

For  service  and  delight, 
All  powers  that  in  face  of  Wrong 

Establish  Right. 
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And  free  is  he,  and  only  he, 
Who,  from  his  tyrant  passions  free, 

By  fortune  undismayed, 
Hath  power  upon  himself,  to  be 

By  himself  obeyed. 

If  such  a  man  there  be,  where'er 
Beneath  the  sun  and  moon  he  fare, 

He  cannot  fare  amiss; 
Great  Nature  hath  him  in  her  care, 

Her  cause  is  his. 

— 07V en  Meredith. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  LL.D. 

History  and  geography  are  natural  asso- 
ciates and  allies.  They  ought  never  to  be 
separated.  History  is  events.  Geography 
is  place.  Events  without  place  are  merely 
stories.  Place  without  events  simple  empti- 
ness. Events  imply  places,  but  place  alone 
means  nothing. 

History  includes  geography,  and  when 
well  and  properly  taught  gives  the  best  and 
most  lasting  knowledge  of  the  latter  study. 
Geography  pursued  by  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  sterile  of  studies.  It  affords  little 
mental  exercise  save  to  the  memory,  and 
upon  that  it  takes  no  lasting  hold.  Any  one 
will  be  convinced  of  this  who  will  attempt 
to  recall  the  geography  lessons  learned  in 
childhood,  or  even  five  years  ago. 

In  this  estimate  of  geography,  we  leave 
out  the  so-called  mathematical  geography, 
which  includes  the  astronomical  facts  of  the 
form,  size,  motions  and  astronomical  rela- 
tions of  our  planet.  And  we  leave  out  also 
the  conventional  art  of  mapping.  This 
knowledge  is  of  great  value,  and  the  use  of 
maps  is  like  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  a  life- 
long need  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

In  history  are  properly  included  all  the 
movements  of  mankind,  individuals  and  na- 
tions. The  march  of  armies,  the  migrations 
of  peoples,  battles,  conquests  and  the  fates 
of  rulers — these  are  conspicuous  events  in 
human  affairs;  but  commerce,  arts,  litera- 
ture, science,  the  progress  of  society — these, 
too,  belong  to  history,  and  have  their  geo- 
graphic areas  and  relations.     To  teach  the 


whole  of  history,  in  this  broadest  use  of  the 
term,  one  would  teach  the  whole  of  geo- 
graphy. 

The  most  successful  teachers  of  geography 
are  those  who  mix  most  of  historic,  com- 
mercial or  scientific  incidents  with  their  in- 
structions. The  places  are  peopled  with 
facts,  or  made  picturesque  with  the  descrip- 
tion. But  even  this  falls  short  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  systematic  study  of  history  or 
science  as  the  principal  aim,  and  the  mastery 
of  the  geography  as  adjunct  and  subsidiary 
knowledge. 

Isolated  geography,  taught  independently 
of  other  studies,  is  "feeding  on  the  east 
wind."  Geography,  studied  as  the  terri- 
torial element  of  the  great  world-making, 
map-changing  movements  of  man  and  his 
arts,  sheds  floods  of  light  on  the  history  of 
which  it  is  the  "local  habitation"  and  the 
scene.  No  one  forgets  the  geography  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Waterloo,  of  Columbus's  voy- 
age, and  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing  place,  after 
having  read  with  map  before  him,  the  great 
deeds  which  make  these  places  memorable. 
To  learn  the  geography  in  advance  of  the 
history,  or  of  the  commercial,  social  or  scien- 
tific relations  which  render  it  interesting  and 
important,  is  to  mark  on  the  shifting  seas  the 
track  where  some  ship  is  expected  to  sail,  or 
to  stake  out,  in  the  wilderness,  the  site  of 
some  city  not  yet  built. 

Some  of  the  broader  features  of  geography 
may  be  learned  while  studying  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  maps.  The  places  of  the  zones, 
the  lay  of  the  continents,  the  positions  of  the 
oceans,  and  perhaps  the  lands  of  the  more 
famous  or  more  familiar  peoples,  may  be 
noted  so  far  as  to  enable  the  young  student 
to  refer  more  readily  to  his  maps  as  he  comes 
to  need  them  in  his  historical  studies. 

So  also  physical  geography  will  demand 
study  after  chemistry,  geology  and  other 
sciences  have  prepared  the  learner  to  under- 
stand its  grand  groupings  and  generaliza- 
tions. And  for  all  these  some  preparation 
may  be  made  in  the  oral  lessons  on  com- 
mon things  given  to  children  in  primary 
instruction.  The  landscape  with  its  hills 
and  valleys,  its  rocks,  rivulets  and  soil  may 
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help  to  make  familiar  many  of  the  simple 
notions  and  words  used  by  the  geographer. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  isolated  and 
barren  geography  should  have  won  and  re- 
tained so  large  a  place  among  the  common 
school  studies,  unless  it  is  because  it  furnishes 
so  much  work  for  the  pupils  and  is  so  easy 
for  the  teachers.  If  the  pupils  must  remain 
six  hours  in  school,  ihey  must  be  furnished 
some  employment  of  their  time,  and  the 
work  of  looking  up  places  on  the  maps  and 
of  drawing  maps  certainly  serves  to  keep 
them  busy  many  an  hour.  And  the  teacher 
who  is  too  ignorant  to  teach  the  elements  of 
physiology,  physics  or  botany,  or  other 
sciences  intimately  connected  with  the  daily 
life  of  men,  may  still  read  to  a  class  the 
questions  to  be  answered  from  the  atlas. 

The  conclusion  from  all  here  written,  is 
not  that  geography  shall  be  studied  less,  but 
more;  never,  however,  as  a  separate  study, 
but  always  as  a  part  of  some  other  study 
with  which  it  holds  natural  and  necessary 
connection.  It  has  been  called  a  conglom- 
erated science,  borrowing  its  facts  from 
astronomy,  history,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
meteorology,  and  political  science.  May  it 
not  rather  be  said  to  be  the  local  or  terri- 
torial element  of  all  these  sciences,  necessary 
to  their  existence  and  needful  to  their  com- 
prehension ?  More  especially,  it  is  a  part  of 
history,  and  with  chronology  constitutes  the 
historical  element  of  all  the  sciences. 

Geography  should  therefore  be  a  part  of 
all  studies,  both  in  common  school  and  col- 
lege. The  atlas  and  the  dictionary  alike 
constitute  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  stu- 
dent, and  are  needed  on  every  study  table. 
The  time  heretofore  given  to  mere  geo- 
graphical facts,  places  without  events  or 
relations,  may  well  be  given  to  history  and 
science  with  the  map  added.  History  has 
.suffered  as  much  from  its  divorce  from  geo- 
graphy as  geography  has  from  its  isolation 
from  history.  Let  the  two  be  kept  in  close 
companionship,  and  we  shall  make  both 
better  historians  and  better  geographers. 
Let  history  be  studied  on  the  map,  and 
every  event  and  place  will  thus  be  better 
known  and  remembered. —  Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER  EX\MINATION,  1883. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

SPELLING  AND  FOURTH  BOOK. 

Note. — All  candidates  must  take  ques- 
tions I  and  2  of  the  paper  on  Spelling  and 
Fourth  Book;  and  as  regards  questions  3, 
4  5.  6,  7,  each  must  select  the  series  on 
which  he  will  be  examined,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  set  of  questions  based  on  the 
Fourth  Book  of  that  series.  No  answers 
can  be  considered  that  may  be  given  on 
either  of  the  series  other  than  the  one  select- 
ed by  the  candidate  for  the  examination. 

1.  Distinguish  hail,  hale;  whine,  wine; 
ascent,  assent;  e'er,  ere,  air;  wax,  whacks; 
tracks,  tracts;  wail,  whale.     [7.] 

2.  Accent  the  following  words,  and  cor- 
rect any  errors  in  spelling : — secede,  succede, 
decieve,  wooddin,  posthumous,  ballance, 
allarm,  combine.     [8.] 

Ontario  Readers. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  entitled 
"The  Voyage  of  the  Golden  Hind."     [20.] 

4.  Xerxes,  having  lost  in  his  last  fight,  to- 
gether with  20,000  other  soldiers  and  cap- 
tains, two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him, 
by  the  virtue  of  such  as  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  these  battles,  with  whom  he  knew 
that  he  was  shortly  to  deal.  Especially  of 
the  Spartans  he  stood  in  great  fear,  whose 
manhocd  had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial, 
which  caused  him  very  carefully  to  inquire 
what  numbers  they  could  bring  into  the 
field.  Is  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  the  Spar- 
tan, that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified 
him  by  saying  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian 
arrows  was  so  thick  as  to  hide  the  sun,  he 
answered  thus  :  "  It  is  very  good  news,  for 
then  we  shall  fight  in  the  cool  shade." 

Explain — captain,  brethren,  befall,  virtue, 
he  was  shortly  to  deal,  singular,  bring  into 
the  field,  thought  to  have  terrified,  flight  of 
the  Persian  arrows.     [15  ] 

5.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  and  what  is  the 
name  of  its  author  ?     [4.] 
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6.  Write  the  emphatic  words  in  the  sen- 
tence commencing  at  'Especially*  and 
concluding  at  '  field.'     [8  ] 

7.  Quote  ten  consecutive  lines  of  poetry. 
[10.] 

Royal  Readers. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  lessons  en- 
titled "  Harold  Skimpole."     [20.] 

4.  Then  was  committed  that  great  crime, 
memorable  for  its  singular  atrocity,  memor- 
able for  the  tremendous  retribution  by  which 
it  was  followed.  The  English  captives  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the 
guards  determined  to  secure  them  for  the 
night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  cham- 
ber known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black 
Hole.  Even  for  a  single  European  male- 
factor, that  dungeon  would,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, have  been  too  close  and  narrow.  The 
space  was  only  twenty  feet  square.  The 
air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It 
was  the  summer  solstice,  the  season  when 
the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England  by 
lofty  halls  and  the  constant  waving  of  fans. 

Explain — singular  atrocity^  retribution, 
guards,  garrison,  malefactor,  dungeon,  air- 
holes y  solstice,  tolerable,  lofty  halls,     [15.] 

5.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  and  what  is  the 
name  of  the  author?     [4.] 

6.  Write  the  emphatic  words  in  the  sen- 
tence commencing  at  '  It  was  the  summer,' 
and  concluding  at  '  fans.'     [8.] 

7.  Quote  ten  consecutive  lines  from  any 
poem  in  the  twelve  selected  lessons.     [10.] 

Canadian  Readers. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  entitled 
'•  The  Taking  of  Roxburgh  Castle."     [20.] 

4.  The  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon 
to-night  to  fulfil  a  sorrowful,  but  a  noble, 
duty.  It  has  to  recognize,  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  the  loss 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  citizens,  and  to 
offer  to  the  ashes  of  the  great  departed,  the 
solemn  anguish  of  a  bereaved  nation.  The 
princely  personage  who  has  left  us  was  born 
in  an  age  more  fertile  of  great  events  than 
any  period  of  recorded  time.     Of  those  vast 


incidents  the  most  conspicuous  were  his  own 
deeds,  and  these  were  performed  with  the 
smallest  means,  and  in  defiance  of  the  great- 
est obstacles. 

Explain — House  of  Commons,  recognize, 
civilized  7vorld,  illustrious,  ashes  of  the  great 
departed,  solemn  anguish,  fertile  of  great 
events,  recorded  time,  defiance,  obstacles.    [15.] 

5.  Give  the  name  of  the  speaker  and  the 
person  spoken  of,  in  the  above  passage.     [4  ] 

6.  Write  the  emphatic  words  in  the  sen- 
tence commencing  at  '  Of  those,''  and  coxs.- 
^xxdxa^zi'- obstacles.^     [8.] 

7.  Quote  ten  consecutive  lines  from  any 
poem  in  the  eleven  selected  lessons.    [10.] 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

"  The  almond  blossoms  07i  the  tree. 
As  emblems  of  thy  charms  were  made  ; 
The  flowers  of  life,  my  sweet,  like  thee  ; 
Yet  ere  the  Summer  is  gone,  they  fade." 

1.  {a)  Analyze  the  first  three  lines  of  this 
stanza.     [6.] 

{b)  Parse  the  words  that  are  printed  in 
italics.     [26.] 

2.  Name  four  classes  of  adjectives  that  do 
not  admit  of  comparison.     [4] 

3.  Write  the  second  person  singular  of 
each  tense  in  the  indicative  mood,  passive 
voice,  of  the  verb  strike,  using  the  common 
form.     [6.] 

4.  Make  a  list  of  four  words  that  are  used 
sometimes  as  one  part  of  speech,  and  some- 
times as  another.  Quote  or  make  examples 
to  illustrate  your  answer.     [12.] 

5.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  where 
necessary : — 

[a)  Many  people  never  learns  to  speak 
correct. 

{b)  James  is  more  diligent  than  thee  and 
your  brother. 

{c)  Neither  his  conduct  or  his  language 
have  left  me  with  that  impression. 

{d)  Exactly  opposite  to  each  other  stands 
a  church  and  a  gin  palace. 

{e)  He  had  not  ought  to  do  that,  because  it 
ain't  no  use. 

'(/)  What  you  must  rely  on  is  facts. 

(^g)  It  has  not  rained  last  week  or  this 
week. 
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[h)  He  turned  away  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt that  he  was  capable  of. 

{i)  They  returned  back  again  to  the  city 
from  whence  they  came  forth. 

[k)  On  a  sudden  off  breaks  a  limb  and 
down  tumbles  both  negro  and  racoon. 

(/)  The  beaux  in  those  days  painted  their 
faces  as  well  as  the  ladies. 

(w)  When  he  has  went  I  will  let  you 
know  at  once.     [46.] 


COMPOSITION. 

1.  Punctuate  the  following,  dividing  it 
correctly  into  sentences,  and,  when  proper, 
substitute  pronouns  for  nouns : — 

A  wolf  roving  about  in  search  of  food 
passed  by  a  hut  where  a  child  was  crying 
notwithstanding  that  the  child's  mother  did 
the  mother's  best  to  quiet  the  child  as  the 
wolf  stood  listening  the  wolf  heard  the  mother 
chiding  the  child  and  threatening  to  throw 
the  child  to  the  wolf  so  thinking  the  mother 
would  be  as  good  as  the  mother's  own  word 
the  wolf  hung  about  the  hut  licking  the 
wolf's  own  lips  in  the  joyful  expectation  of 
a  capital  supper  towards  evening  when  the 
child  had  become  quiet  the  wolf  heard  the 
mother  praising  the  child  saying  that  if  the 
wolf  came  for  the  child  the  wolf  should  be 
beaten  to  death  off  the  wolf  trotted  home  as 
fast  as  the  wolf's  legs  could  carry  him.    [16.] 

2.  Combine  the  following  into  two  com- 
plete sentences,  at  the  same  time  substituting 
pronouns  for  nouns,  when  proper  : — 

An  ass  found  a  lion's  skin.  The  ass  put 
the  lion's  skin  on.  The  ass  went  into  the 
woods  and  pastures.  The  flocks  and  herds 
were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  ass. 
The  ass  then  met  the  owner  of  the  ass.  The 
ass  would  have  frightened  the  ass's  owner. 
The  good  man,  however,  saw  the  long  ears 
of  the  ass  sticking  out.  The  owner  thus 
knew  the  ass.  The  owner  had  a  good  cudgel. 
The  owner  made  the  ass  sensible  that  though 
the  ass  was  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  the  ass 
was  really  no  more  than  an  ass.     [16.] 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  on  "A 
Spade."    [20.] 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother,  describ- 
ing a  visit  to  your  uncle's.     [20.] 


DICTATION. 

Note. — The  presiding  examiner  will  read 
the  passage  three  times;  the  first  time  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  collect  the  sense ; 
the  second,  slowly,  to  enable  the  candidate 
to  write  down  the  words ;  and  the  third,  for 
review.  Value,  22.  Two  marks  to  be  de- 
ducted for  each  word  mis  spelled. 

These  internal  arrangements  are  so  various 
and  so  complicated  that  pages  of  description 
might  be  written  thereupon.  There  are 
myriads  of  rooms,  cells,  nurseries,  provision- 
chambers,  guard-rooms,  passages,  vaults, 
bridges,  subterranean  streets  and  canals,  tun- 
nels, arched  ways,  steps,  smooth  inclines, 
domes,  etc.,  all  arranged  in  a  definite,  co- 
herent and  well-considered  plan.  In  the 
middle  of  the  building,  sheltered  as  far  as 
possible  from  outside  dangers,  lies  the  stately 
royal  dwelling,  resembling  an  arched  oven, 
in  which  the  royal  pair  reside,  or  rather  are 
imprisoned,  for  the  entrances  and  outlets  are 
so  small  that,  although  the  workers  on  ser- 
vice can  pass  easily  in  and  out,  the  queen 
cannot  do  so.  Above  and  below  the  royal 
cell  are  the  rooms  of  the  workers  and  the 
soldiers  which  are  specially  charged  with  the 
care  and  defence  of  the  royal  pair. 


ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

Tv/elve  marks  for  each  question. 

1.  Who  were  the  Saxons?  What  changes 
did  their  invasion  make  in  England  ?  What 
changes  did  the  Norman  conquest  make  ? 

2.  Name  a  good  king  of  England  and 
also  a  bad  one,  and  tell  some  things  the 
former  did  that  were  good  for  the  people, 
and  some  the  latter  did  that  were  bad  for 
them. 

3.  What  were  the  chief  events  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.  ? 

4.  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

5.  What  have  been  the  chief  events  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  ? 

6.  Write  short  notes  on  any  four  of  the 
following: — Magna  Charta,  Court  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  The  Petition  of  Right,  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  The  Declaration  of 
Rights,  The  Reform  Bill. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define — Latitude,  Parallel  of  Latitude, 
Meridian,  Peninsula,  Lake,  Water-Shed, 
River-Basin,  Tide,  Limited  Monarchy,  Re- 
public,    [lo.] 

2.  Give  the  names  and  positions  of  the 
more  important  British  possessions.     [12.] 

3.  Name  the  Countries  of  Europe  and 
their  Capitals,  and  the  River  on  which  each 
Capital  is  situated.     [18.] 

4.  Name  the  Countries,  Capes,  River- 
mouths,  and  Islands  you  would  pass,  and  the 
waters  you  would  pass  through,  in  a  coasting 
voyage  from  Halifax  to  Rio  Janeiro.     [10.] 

5.  What  are  the  chief  manufactures,  the 
chief  exports,  and  the  chief  imports  of 
Canada?     [10.] 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  mark- 
ing its  Capital,  the  boundaries  of  each  Prov- 
ince, and  the  Capital  of  each.     [12.] 


ARITHMETIC 

Ten  marks  for  each  q'lestion. 

1.  Multiply  the  sum  of  fifty-nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four,  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  their 
difference^    and   divide   the   product  by   7  x 

13x19- 

2.  Bought  oranges  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
the  dozen,  and  sold  them  at  the  rate  of  five 
oranges  for  li  cents.  How  much  did  I  gain 
on  eleven  boxes  each  containing  20  dozen  ? 

3.  A  man  bought  a  rectangular  field  40 
rods  long  by  25  rods  wide,  paying  therefor 
at  the  rate  of  $300  per  acre,  and  then  had  it 
fenced  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  rod.  Prove 
that  the  land  cost  him  exactly  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  fence. 

4.  Divide  $1200  among  A.,  B.  and  C,  so 
that  A.  may  have  $70  more  than  B.,  and 
twice  as  much  as  C. 

5.  Divide  the  sum  of  |  of  8^  and  2\  of 
51  by  the  difference  between  ?  of  3^  and  \ 
of  \  of  2f . 

6.  Add  together  i'302,  3*2589  and  40'93. 
Multiply  the  sum  by  "00297  and  divide  the 
product  by  90*09.  (Decimals,  not  vulgar 
fractions,  to  be  used  in  doing  the  work, 
otherwise  no  marks  to  be  allowed.) 

7.  A  farmer  sold  a  load  of  hay  at  $16.25 


per  ton  ;  the  whole  weight  of  waggon  and 
hay  was  2875  lbs. ;  the  waggon  alone  was 
found  to  weigh  1083  lbs'.  How  much  did 
the  farmer  receive  for  his  hay  ? 

8.  A.  can  run  a  mile  in  5  minutes,  B.  can 
run  it  in  6  minutes.  How  .many  yards  start 
should  A.  allow  B.  in  order  to  make  their 
chances  equal ? 

9.  Three  men  can  dig  a  certain  drain  in  8 
days.  They  work  at  it  for  5  days,  when  one 
of  them  falls  ill,  and  the  other  two  finish  the 
work  in  5  days  more.  How  much  of  the 
work  did  the  first  man  do  before  he  fell  ill  ? 

10.  Find  the  interest  on  $275.80  for  91 
days  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 


DRAWING. 

Twelve  marks  for  each  question. 

I.  Draw  a  cross  from  the  following  dicta- 
tion : — Draw  a  square  in  dotted  outline,  and 
by  dotted  lines  divide  it  into  nine  equal 
smaller  squares.  Divide  each  side  of  the 
innermost  square  into  halves.  In  each  cor- 
ner square  draw  a  diagonal  with  its  side  to 
the  centre  of  the  large  square.  From  each 
end  of  each  of  these  diagonals  draw  a  straight 
line  to  the  nearest  point  of  division  on  the 
sides  of  the  inner  square. 

2.  Draw  a  right-line  moulding  from  the 
following  dictation: — Draw  two  horizontal 
lines  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  apart. 
Divide  the  intervening  space  into  squares 
and  draw  their  diagonals.  Divide  each  half 
diagonal  in*o  two  equal  parts  and  join  the 
points  of  division,  so  as  to  form  smaller 
squares  on  the  same  diagonals  as  the  larger 
ones.  Add  a  horizontal  line  above  and  an- 
other below. 

3.  Draw  a  wheel  from  the  following  dic- 
tation : — Draw  a  square  and  its  diameters 
and  diagonals,  all  in  dotted  outline,  and  in- 
scribe in  the  square  a  circle  in  unbroken 
line.  Divide  the  semi-diameters  of  the  circle 
into  quarters,  and  through  the  outer  ends  of 
the  first  and  of  the  third  quarters  draw,  in 
full  line,  circles  concentric  with  the  first 
drawn  one.  Draw  full-lined  the  portions  of 
the  diameters  and  diagonals  between  the 
innermost  and  the  middle  circle. 

4.  Draw  the  outline  of  a  cube. 

5.  Draw  the  outline  of  a  pick-axe. 
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:AST    MIDDLESEX    PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION. 

NOVEMBER.    1883. 

FIRST,    SECOND   AND   THIRD    CLASSES. 

Continued  from  page  4g^. 

COMPOSITION. 
2nd  to  ^rd  Class.      Time,  i  hour. 

1.  Change  "saw,"  to  "did see ,?" 

:  "he  saw  a  bear  in  the  market."  [3] 

2.  Change  "got,"  to  "did  not  get,"  in  : 
William  got  his  sum  right."    [3] 

3.  Put  "  why ?"  instead  of  "  to  change 

IS  hat"  in  :  "  Arthur  went  back  to  change 

his  hat."    [3] 

B4.  Make  four  words  out  of  any  of  the  let- 
rs  in  "  team."  [5] 
5.  Write  a  composition  of  four  sentences 
out  "  The  School."  In  the  first  tell  what 
the  school  is  built  of;  in  the  second  tell 
whether  the  play-ground  is  large  or  small, 
and  whether  there  are  trees  planted  in  it  ;  in 
the  third  sentence  tell  how  many  desks  are 
in  the  school-room  ;  and  in  the  last  sentence 
tell  whether  you  come  to  school  regularly.  [26] 
In  No.  5,  2  for  title  of  composition,  and  6 
for  each  sentence  correctly  written.  Note 
writing,  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation. 


COMPOSITION. 
3rd  to  4th  Class.     Time,  2  hours. 
I.  Change  the  following  so  as  to  use  an 
apostrophe  in    the   italicised  parts  :    [a]   Be 
spared  to  years  of  manhood ;  {b)   He  would 
not  come  ;  {c)  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  [6.] 
^^^2.   {a)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  need 
^^■nse  this  mark  ? 
^^B^)  Another  using  a  comma.     [6] 
^^^.  Write  answers  in  complete  sentences  to 
^^^H  following  questions  : 
^^Ba)    How  old  will  you  be   on  your  next 
^Khday  ? 

^^H|^)  About  how  far  from  the  school-house 
do  you  reside  ? 

[c]  Which  subject  do  you  like  best  to  study? 

[9:  I 

4.  State  four  cases  in  which  capitals  should    j 
be  used.  [8]  | 


5.  Write  a  letter  as  if  to  a  cousin  in  Win- 
nipeg :     Topics : 

The  heavy  rains  and  flood  this  summer. 

The  crops  in  Middlesex. 

Ask  something  about  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railway. 

Ask  whether  Manitoba  is  as  pleasant  to 
live  in  as  Ontario.  [30] 

Write  not  less  than  eight,  or  more  than 
sixteen  lines  in  the  letter. 

3  marks  for  introduction,  3  for  conclusion,. 
24  for  composition,  general  neatness,  etc. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
jfd  to  4th  Class.      Time,  2  hours. 
I.   {a)  Draw  a  map  of  London  Township. 
[6] 

{b)  Show  on  the  map  you  have  drawn 
where  London  Township  is  joined  by  Lobo^ 
East  Williams,  McGillivray,  Biddulph,  Nis- 
souri,  Dorchester,  Westminster,  Delaware, 
London  East,  London  City,  and  London 
West.    [II] 

{c)  Show  where  the  River  Thames  runs  by 
or  through  London  Township,  and  where  the 
L.  H.  &  B.  R.  R.  runs  through  it.   [4] 

2.  Draw  the  River  Detroit  :  mark  Detroit, 
Windsor,  and  Amherstburg;  maik  the  two 
railways  crossing  it  ;  and  the  county  east  of 

it.  [7] 

3.  Draw  the  East  shore  of  Lake  Huron  ; 
mark  the  counties  ;  locate  the  county  towns  ; 
mark  the  mouths  of  the  Saugeen,  Maitland, 
and  Au  Sauble.     (3  +  3  +  3  +  3)      [12] 

4.  Name  the  five  counties  crossed  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Sarnia  to  Hamilton. 
[10] 

5.  Trace  the  course  of  the  water  from  Lake 
Simcoe  to  Lake  Ontario.  [9] 

6.  Bound  North  America.    [5] 

7.  Draw  a  line  representing  the  West  coast 
of  South  America;  mark  on  the  line  the 
Western  boundaries  of  the  several  countries, 
and  write  their  names.    [3]  [6J 

8.  Where  are  the  following  cities  located  : 
Kingston,  Montreal,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Dublin,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Calcutta?  [8] 

9.  What  and  where  are,  Vancouver,  Pana- 
ma, Amazon,  Blanc,  Sicily,  and  Baltic?  [12] 
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10.  Locate  Welland  Canal,  Suez  Canal, 
Canada  Pacific  Railway.    [6] 

11.  Where  are  the  stars  in  the  day-time? 
What  gives  the  moon  its  brightness?  What 
causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ?   [9] 

12.  Define  lake,  peninsula,  desert ;  capital 
and  republic.    [15] 

Count  120  marks  a  full  paper. 


GRAMMAR. 
3rd  to  4th  Class.     Time,  2^  hours. 

1 .  Analyze : 

[a)  The  order  was  given  to  reduce  sail. 

[b)  At  the  same  moment  he  seized  a  light 
hen-coop. 

[c)  A  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply. 
{d)  Did  any  one  hear  a  cry  ? 

[e)  What's  that  floating  on  the  water? 

{f)  The  single  word,  "Hurrah!"  burst 
from  our  throats  with  all  the  power  of  our 
lungs. 

{g)  To  which  a  human  form  was  seen  to  be 
clinging  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning 
man.    [28] 

[Three  marks  for  correct  division  of  sen- 
tence into  noun-part  and  predicate  ;  an  ad- 
ditional mark  for  the  correct  sub-division  of 
the  noun-part.] 

2.  Parse  all  the  words  in  sentences  (c)  and 
{i)  except  "  the"  and  "  a."    [20] 

3.  Compose  : 

A  sentence  containing  {a)  A  pronoun  in  the 
3rd  plural,  objective. 

Another  containing  {b)  A  noun  in  the  pos- 
sessive plural. 

Another  containing  (<r)  A  verb  in  the  future 
tense. 

Another  containing  [d)  An  adjective  in  the 
<;omparative  degree. 

Another  containing  {e)  An  adverb  in  the 
superlative  degree.   [20] 

4.  Define :  plural  number ;  neuter  gender ; 
relative  pronoun  ;  regular  or  weak  verb.    [12] 

5.  When  is  the  comparative  degree  used  ? 
When  the  superlative  ?   [3] 

6.  In  the  word  **  weighed," 
(a)  How  many  syllables  ? 


{b)  How  many  letter  sounds  ? 

{c)  Which  letters  are  silent  ? 

{d)  Which  letters  are  vowels? 

(«)  Which  are  consonants  ?   [5] 

7.  Correct  the  following  mistakes  : 

{a)  The  teacher  learns  us  to  add  without 

counting.    [2] 

{b)  I  have  came  regular  and  punctual  every 

day  since  holidays.   [6] 

(<:)  Did  you  los  a  pencil?   [2] 

{d)  I  asked  him  for  the  lend  of  his  knife.  [2] 

8    Correct,  and  give  your  reason  : 

[a)  Me  and  Willie  are  cousins.    [4] 

{b)  Albert  spoke  to  Willie  and  I.    [4] 

{c)  Is  Jane  and  Mary  the  girls  that  brings 

the  flowers.    [8] 

{d)  Us  four  can  carry  the  bench.    [4] 

[2  for  correction,  2  for  reason.]     Total, 

120  marks. 


DRAWING,  HYGIENE  AND  TEMPERANCE. 
3rd  to  4th  Class.      Time,  2  hours. 


HYGIENE  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

Time,  \\  hours. 

1.  (a)  What  difference  is  there  between 
the  air  as  it  is  inspired  (breathed  in)  and  as 
it  is  respired  (breathed  out  ?   [6J 

(^)  What  produces  the  change  ?    [6] 
{c)  What  are  some  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  breathing  your  own  breath  over  again  or, 
as  in  the  school-room,  breathing  the  air  that 
has  come  off  other  persons'  lungs  ?  [6] 

{d)  By  what  means  can  a  sleeping-room  be 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  particularly  when  it 
is  occupied  ?  [6] 

2.  Trace  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
food  and  its  progress  from  its  entrance  to  the 
mouth  until  it  supplies  strength  to  the  arm. 

[24] 

Or,  if  you  cannot  answer  the  whole  ques- 
tion, answer  as  many  of  these  parts  as  you 
can; 

(1)  What  changes  take  place  in  solid  food 
before  it  reaches  the  stomach  ?  [4I 
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{b)  Trace  food  from  the  stomach  to  the 
heart.    [4] 

{c)  After  it  enters  the  heart  what  must  be 
done  with  it  before  it  is  fit  to  be  sent  into  the 
arteries  ?  [4] 

{d)  Where  is  the  blood  taken  by  the  arte- 
lies  ?   [4] 

{e)  What  is  the  use  of  the  veins  ?  [2] 

(/)  How  many  cavities  has  the  heart,  and 
how  is  the  blood  distributed  from  each  ?  [6] 

3.  {a)  In  what  compounds  or  under  what 
names  may  alcohol  be  obtained  ?  (Mention 
four.)  [2] 

{J))  Mention  two  uses  of  alcohol  in  chem- 
istry or  medicine.  [4] 

(r)  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  ?  On  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood?  What  may  be  the  results  of  the 
effects?  [3] 

{d)  Why  does  the  partaking  of  alcohol, 
notwithstanding  the  first  sensation  of  warmth, 
leave  the  body  less  protected  against  cold  ?  [4] 

Or,  show  in  what  way  the  warmth  felt  after 
swallowing  alcohol  is  allied  to  the  '  *  hot-ache" 
felt  sometimes  in  one's  fingers  after  snow- 
balling. [8] 


DRAWING. 

Time,  43  minutes. 

1.  Draw  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  a 
vertical  side  2  inches  long,  and  a  horizontal 
side  I  inch.  [6] 

2.  Draw  six  capital  letters  having  only  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  lines;  height  I  inch.  [12] 

3.  Draw  a  chest  or  trunk,  lid  closed,  mark 
key-hole  and  handle.  (12  +  2  +  4)  [i8] 

4.  Dictation  drawing : 

[a)  Draw  two  parallel  lines,  4  inches  long, 
and  I  inch  apart.   [3] 

{b)  Mark  them  off  into  four  squares  by 
drawing  cross  lines.  [2] 

{c)  In  the  left-hand  square  draw  the  diago- 
nals ;  bisect  the  sides  and  make  another 
square  by  joining  the  points  of  bisection  ;  the 
new  square  bisects  the  four  semi-diagonals  ; 
make  a  third  square  by  joining  the  bisections 
of  the  semi-diagonals.     (2+4  +  4)  [lo] 

{d)  Repeat  them  in  the  other  three  original 
squares.    [6] 
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REMARKS. 

360  for  Prom,  to  IV. 
170 for  Prom,  to  III. 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  BOOKS. 

BY  DUANE   DOTY. 

The  suggestions  and  directions  here  offered 
relate  entirely  to  the  mechanical  .treatment 
of  books.  It  is  well  known  to  parents  and 
teachers  that  school  books  are  so  badly 
handled  that  they  do  not  last  half  the  time 
that  they  should  do  good  service.  Beyond 
an  occasional  suggestion  that  school  books 
ought  to  be  covered,  teachers  seldom  give 
pupils  any  instruction  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
per care  of  books.  Soiled  leaves,  broken 
binding,  "dogs'  ears,"  gnawed  covers,  or 
covers  perforated  with  pencils,  or  covered 
with  worse  than  prehistoric  inscriptions,  or 
grotesque  essays  on  the  side  of  a  tea  chest, 
are  common  in  schoolrooms.  School  lib- 
raries consisting  of  books  of  reference  and 
valuable  works  in  every  department  of  learn- 
ing are  getting  to  be  numerous.  Pupils  have 
access  to  the  books  of  these  libraries,  and  it 
is  very  necessary  that  the  best  possible  care 
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should  be  taken  of  such  books.  We  know 
of  no  better  way  to  secure  this  care  than  by 
giving  minute  instructions  as  to  the  use  of 
books,  and  having  these  instructions  printed 
and  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
every  library  book.  Obedience  to  these 
directions  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  pen- 
alties for  any  neglect  or  carelessness  enforced. 
The  following  summary  of  directions  from 
experience  has  been  found  valuable,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  for  use  in  a  number  of 
libraries,  is  presented  for  any  suggestive  value 
it  may  have. 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Always  handle  books  with  the  greatest 
care  and  delicacy,  but  never  touch  them 
with  damp  or  soiled  hands. 

2.  Always  take  a  book  from  the  shelf  by 
the  back,  but  never  pull  it  from  the  shelf  by 
the  binding  at  the  top. 

3.  Always  place  a  large  book  upon  a  table 
before  opening  and  consulting  it,  but  never 
lean  with  elbows  or  arms  upon  the  pages  of 
an  open  book  nor  place  anything  upon  it. 

4.  Always  open  a  large  book  in  the  middle, 
pressing  each  half  flat  upon  the  table  before 
turning  the  leaves,  but  never  hold  a  book 
against  the  edge  of  a  table. 

5.  Always  open  a  book  from  the  front,  not 
from  the  ends  or  covers,  but  never  crack  and 
spoil  the  binding  by  opening  it  farther  than 
to  bring  both  sides  of  the  cover  into  the  same 
plane. 

6.  Always  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book 
rapidly  from  the  top  with  the  middle  or  fore- 
finger, but  never  by  pushing  them  with  the 
thumb  or  finger,  wet  or  dry. 

7.  Always  hold  a  small  book  in  the  left 
hand,  the  thumb  and  little  finger  upon  the 
pages,  and  three  fingers  upon  the  back  of  the 
cover,  and  never  sit  by  a  stove  while  read- 
ing a  book,  for  it  warps  the  cover  and  dims 
the  lettering. 

8.  Never  write,  make  extracts,  or  take 
notes  with  pen  or  pencil  upon  paper  laid 
upon  the  pages  of  an  open  book,  or  upon 
the  cover  of  a  library  book. 

9.  Never  place  any  pen  or  pencil  marks 
upon  the  blank  leaves  or  margins,  nor  turn 
down  the  corners  of  any  leaves. 


10.  Always  put  a  book  right  end  up  into 
its  place  in  the  bookcase,  but  never  allow  it 
to  drop  from  the  bookcase  or  consulting 
table  to  the  floor. 

11.  Always  keep  books,  when  not  in  use, 
in  neat  rows  on  the  shelves  of  the  bookcases, 
the  books  of  sets  together,  but  never  leave 
scraps  of  paper,  pencils,  or  anything  else,  in 
any  book. 

12.  Always  use  a  light,  soft  cloth  for  wip- 
ing books,  and  a  light,  soft  duster  for  dust- 
ing them,  but  never  attempt  to  dry  by  a  fire 
a  book  that  has  been  wet,  as  it  will  blister 
the  cover. 

13.  Always  return  a  book  the  moment  you 
have  finished  reading  or  consulting,  so  as  not 
to  deprive  others  of  its  use. 

14.  Always  report  at  once  any  damage  to 
a  book,  and  also  any  typographical  or  other 
errors  discovered  in  it. 

1 5.  General  directions  concerning  books. — 
Never  lean  upon  books  in  bookstores  or 
libraries.  Cover  borrowed  books.  Never 
loan  borrowed  books,  papers  or  magazines, 
nor  leave  them  within  the  reach  of  small 
children.  Promptly  return  borrowed  books 
and  magazines.  Cut  leaves  with  a  paper 
cutter,  but  never  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  dull 
finger. 

Pupils  of  grammar  and  high  schools  should 
be  made  familiar  with  some  such  rules,  and 
libraries  would  gain  much  if  their  patrons 
and  readers  would  commit  to  memory  the 
points  contained  in  the  directions  herewith 
given. 


SCHOOL  COMPOSITIONS. 

Few  tasks  in  school  life  are  more  appal- 
ling to  boys  and  girls  than  the  weekly  "  com- 
position" which  they  are  required  to  hand 
to  their  teachers.  As  a  rule,  even  advanced 
scholars  would  rather  grapple  with  a  dozen 
pages  of  Livy  or  Legendre  than  with  that 
one  poor  blank  sheet,  which  they  must  cover 
with  their  own  facts  and  fancies. 

A  well-known  American  editor  lately 
visited  the  school  which  he  had  left  as  a  boy 
thirty  years  before.  "It  was  'composition 
day,'"  he  writes,  "and  as  one  essay  after 
another  was  read,  I  could  hardly  persuade 
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myself  that  a  day  had  passed,  and  that  these 
were  not  my  own  classmates.  The  boys 
read  the  same  stilted  periods  on  'The  Fall 
of  Rome,'  'The  Triumphs  of  Genius,'  'Lib- 
erty,' and  'The  Future  of  America;'  and 
the  girls  overflowed  with  precisely  the  same 
sentiments  about  violets,  and  fairy  dells,  and 
crimson  sunsets,  and  the  lost  Pleiad." 

"Now,"  whispered  the  old  dominie  to  the 
editor,  "  you  shall  hear  the  clever  boy  of  the 
school.  I  anticipate  a  great  career  for  this 
lad."  The  composition  was  on  the  Indian 
Problem,  or  Free  Trade,  or  some  other  pro- 
found subject,  on  which  it  was  impossible 
that  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  could  have 
a  theory  or  argument  to  advance,  except  those 
which  he  had  heard  from  others.  These 
were  produced  with  a  flood  of  high-sounding, 
irrelevant  words.  "  The  career,"  said  the 
editor,  "  I  would  prophesy  for  such  a  boy 
would  be  that  of  an  imitator,  who  will  make 
his  trade  on  the  brain-capital  of  other  men." 


After  this  boy,  a  quiet,  round-faced  lad 
stepped  on  the  platform  and  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  chickens.  The  lad  had  a  poultry- 
yard  of  his  own,  and  gave  his  observations 
on  the  habits,  food,  and  marketable  value  of 
the  breeds  he  knew.  The  little  paper  was 
full  of  useful  facts,  and  showed  a  keen  capa- 
city for  observation,  and  a  dry  humour. 
"  There  is  the  lad  who  has  the  stuff  in  him  to 
make  a  man  of  weight,"  I  said  to  the  dominie. 

Boys  and  girls  should  remember  that  while 
studying  their  text-books  they  are  only  the 
recipients  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  in 
the  school  composition  they  should  become 
producers  of  ideas.  Let  them,  therefore, 
carefully  avoid  reproducing  second-hand 
opinions  or  facts,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
simple  realities  of  their  every-day  life  and 
their  own  thoughts  upon  them.  The  poor- 
est essay  of  this  kind  will  call  into  action 
the  original  power  of  their  brains  as  no  other 
mental  effort  can  do.  —  Youth's  Companion. 
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Haldimand. — The  regular  semi-annual 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Public  School, 
Cayuca,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  9th 
and  loth  Nov. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  Wm. 
Egbert,  Principal  of  Dunnville  Public  School, 
was  unanimously  chosen  President,  in  room 
of  A.  Nugent,  B.A.,  who  has  left  the  county. 

Notice  of  motion  was  made  by  J.  A. 
Murphy,  seconded  by  R.  C.  Cheswright, 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  of 
Haldimand,  it  is  inexpeiient,  at  the  present 
time,  to  abolish  the  office  of  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  substitu'e  therefor  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Education."  This  motion 
was  subsequently  carried  after  some  discus- 
sion. 

"  How  to  make  Teachers'  Associations 
more  u>eful "  was  then  introduced  by  the 
County  Inspector.  He  suggested  "that(i) 
the  schools  where  the  association  was  held 
should  go  on  as  usual  for  half  a  day  and  the 
whole  association  should  be  present,  and 
criticise  the  good  and  bad  features  of  what 
they  saw,  afterward  ;  (2)  that  the  teachers 
form  themselves  into  a  class  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate practically  the  teaching  of  some  sub- 
ject ;  (3)  to  have  critics  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  subjects,  taken  up  ;  (4)  that  they 
read  certain   works  between   each  meeting 


and  have  the  said  works  criticised  by  the 
association  or  certain  members  thereof;  (5) 
that  the  teachers  give  criticisms  of  schools 
visited;  (6)  and  the  inspector  do  likewise; 
(7)  that  there  should  be  a  greater  and  more 
regular  attendance  of  teachers  ;  (8)  who 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  work,  and 
that  (9)  parents  and  trustees  should  be  pre- 
sent in  greater  numbers,  and  (10)  that 
teachers  name  some  subject  for  discussion  at 
subsequent  meetings.  Messrs.  Hume,  Ches- 
wright, Moran,  Elliot,  Egbert,  and  Green, 
took  an  active  part  in  discussing  this  paper. 

The  Vice-President,  Miss  Hiseler,  then 
gave  the  opening  address,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Nugent,  whom  she  com- 
plimented highly  and  deservedly,  and  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  high  calling  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  advancement  made  in 
methods  of  teaching  within  a  few  years. 
She  threw  out  valuable  hints  as  regards 
school  government,  and  schoolroom  decora- 
tion, and  concluded  by  enumerating  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  "Promotion  Examinations" 
and  the  success  of  their  introduction. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murphy,  Principal  of  the  Cay- 
uga Public  School,  then  taught  a  class  in 
literature,  and  his  manner  of  teaching  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Cheswright,  Elliot, 
Moses  and  Miss  Harrison. 
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Mr.  J.  Elliot,  of  Caledonia  High  School, 
followed  with  a  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  on  "Common  Errors  in  Pronuncia- 
tion." He  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  and  drew  his  illustrations 
from  common  mistakes  made  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Among  errors  noted  were 
those  (i)  due  to  careless  or  improper  articula- 
tion, such  as  "in"  for  "ing"  (2)  suppress- 
ing vowel  sounds  as  "histry"  for  "history;" 
and, (3)  pronouncing  silent  letters,  such  as'*t  " 
in  •'  often."  After  referring  at  length  to  other 
errors  he  concluded  by  giving  a  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous words  commonly  mispronounced. 
The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  again 
in  the  Court  House,  where  a  musical  and 
literary  entertainment  was  given  in  the  even- 
ing, which  was  very  largely  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention  and  prominent 
citizens  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  programme  was  an  extensive  one,  and 
consisted  of  choruses,  songs,  recitations,  and 
readings.  Among  those  who  particularly 
pleased  the  audience  were  Messrs.  R.  Had- 
dow,  B.A.,  R.  M,  Hamilton,  and  J.  Mc- 
Eachren,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Miss  Bella  Brown, 
Miss  Isa  Black,  and  Miss  Flowers.  The 
chief  point  of  interest,  however,  to  the  large 
audience  present,  was  the  presentation  to  the  - 
county  Inspector,  Mr.  Moses,  of  a  beautiful 
gold  watch,  chain  and  seal,  by  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  services.  Mr.  Moses  made 
a  suitable  reply  to  the  address,  and  referred 
among  other  things  to  the  willingness  of  the 
people  generally  to  carry  out  any  suggestion 
in  their  power  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Cheswright 
took  up  the  subject  of  Fractions,  so  perplex- 
ing to  young  minds,  and  showed  clearly  how 
it  could  be  made  interesting  and  plain  to 
them.  It  should  be  taught  objectively  by 
taking,  for  instance,  an  apple  and  cutting  it 
in  halves  and  quarters,  and  asking  them  the 
names  of  these  pieces,  etc.  Let  them  do  the 
work  and  always  think  they  were  doing  it  them- 
selves. There  was  a  tendency  to  abolish  all 
rules,  and  make  the  pupil  deduce  the  rule, 
but  this  could  only  be  done  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Altogether,  the  lesson  was  one  of  the 
best  delivered  in  the  county  for  a  long  time. 
The  Reader  question  then  came  up.  The 
Committee  appointed  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, reported  in  favour  of  Gage's  series.  Re- 
port adopted. 

Mr.  Morgan  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  trustees  and  parents  to  the 
school,  and  showed  how  one  half  the  teach- 
ing power  was  wasted,  because  the  trustees 
and  parents  threw  nearly  the  whole  burden 
on  the  teachers,  did  not  visit  either  the 
school  or  the  teacher ;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and 


only  got  a  one-sided  exaggerated  idea  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  school,  and  made 
other  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Kennedy,  B.A.,  principal  Cal- 
edonia High  School,  gave  a  very  practical 
lesson  on  "How  to  teach  reading."  He 
gave  illustrations  of  good  and  bad  reading. 
He  discussed  the  correct  position  of  the 
reader,  and  stated  that  the  lesson  should  be 
on  a  familiar  subject.  Bad  pronunciation 
should  be   corrected   as  it   occurs. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  carry 
out  a  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association,  which  will  be  held  in  Dunnville, 
due  notice  of  which  will  be  given.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Kennedy, 
Moses,  Hume,  Carruthers,  Alexander,  Miss 
Davis  and  Miss  Flowers. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the  dif- 
ferent parties  who  had  read  papers,  delivered 
addresses,  or  taken  part  in  the  entertainment 
in  the  evening.  The  Association  adjourned 
after  singing  the  "  National  Anthem." 


Elgin. — The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Elgin. Teachers'  Association  held  its  opening 
session  on  Friday,  Nov.  9th,  at  the  Colle- 
giate Institute,  St.  Mary's, with  the  President, 
Mr.  Millar,  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Maxwell  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Misses  Kirkpatrick,  Robinson 
and  Axford,  and  Messrs.  Quance,  McLean 
and  Sinclair,  was  named  to  bring  in  a  report 
on  the  election  of  officers. 

The  regular  programme  was  begun  by  a 
paper  on  the  superannuation  of  Teachers, 
by  Mr.  W.  Ellison.  He  took  objection  to 
the  system  on  the  following  grounds  :  First, 
the  compulsory  nature  on  a  certain  class  of 
teachers.  Second,  its  accepting  High  School 
teachers.  Third,  the  inadequateness  of  the 
remuneration.  Fourth,  not  giving  the  fam- 
ily of  a  teacher  or  relatives  compensation  in 
case  the  teacher  died  before  reaching  a  cer- 
tain age.  He  suggested  that  the  female 
teachers  be  included.  Second,  that  High 
School  teachers  be  included.  Third, 
the  present  system  of  requiring  a  fee  of  $4 
per  annum,  be  allotted  according  to  the  cer- 
tificate or  the  salary  received.  Fourth,  that 
better  provision  be  made  for  the  relatives  of 
teachers.  Fifth,  that  the  remuneration  be 
increased. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  should  be  optional  with  all 
teachers. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Ames,  B.A.,  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  next  followed  with  a  paper  on 
Euclid,  showing  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner 
his  method  of  solving  deductions. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Mr.  Butler,  B.  Sc,  County  Inspector, 
took  up  the  subject  of  Arithmetic.  By  re- 
ference to  solution  of  entrance  examination 
question?,  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  mis- 
takes which  pupils  made,  and  against  which 
every  teacher  should  guard  his  pupils.  He 
stated  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  the 
pupils  to  take  a  practical  view  of  the  solution 
of  problems.  He  thought  that  the  unitary 
method  was  carried  too  far,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  gain  of  time  to  teach  proportion 
which  would  thus  shorten  the  work.  He 
advised  the  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  done  at  present. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Campbell,  Model  School 
teacher,  partly  endorsed,  partly  differed  from 
the  views  of  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler,  in  supporting  his  views,  said 
that  a  young  man,  who  took  a  brilliant 
course  in  the  Toronto  University,  told  him 
that  he  gained  marks  over  his  fellow-pupils 
in  Upper  Canada  College  by  his  knowing 
proportion,  while  they  did  not,  because  he 
was  enabled  to  thus  shorten  his  work  by 
knowing  two  methods.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Butler  thought  it  should  be  taught. 

Mr.  McLean,  City  Inspector,  first  took  up 
the  subject  of  the  Reading  Books. 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  merits  and 
■defects  of  the  various  series,  Mr.  N.  M. 
Campbell  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Leitch, 
That  we  defer  taking  action  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  a  set  of  Readers,  and  ask  the  De- 
partment to  withdraw  one  of  the  sets  now 
authorized. 

Mr.  Butler  moved  an  amendment,  That 
we  adjourn.     Carried. 

SECOND   DAY. 

The  reports  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Li- 
brarian and  the  Committee  on  the  Election  of 
Officers  occupied  part  of  the  morning  session. 
After  discussion,   it  was  moved   by   Mr. 
i'ord,    seconded    by   Mr.    Campbell,    That 
kbout  $50.00  be  expended  for  library  pur- 
)ses.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded.  That  the 
'resident  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
:t  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasurer  and 
librarian  to  make  a  selection  of  books  for 
le  library.     Carried. 

The  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  N.  M. 
Campbell,  Young,  Cottington,  Hammond, 
Nuance,  together  with  the  Treasurer  and 
librarian. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Campbell,  seconded 
)y  Mr.  Shepherd,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
"tendered  to  the  entertainment  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Misses  Hickox, 
Parlee  and  Philp,  for  the  excellent  evening's 
programme.     Carried. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  election  of 
officers  was  now  brought  in.  It  advised  the 
appointment  of  the  following  officers: — Presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  G.  Shepherd ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  L.  Cottington;  Cor.  Sec,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Maxwell;  Rec.  Sec,  Mr.  G.  Littlejohn; 
Librarian,  Thos.  Leitch;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Butler.  The  report  was  approved  and 
adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
Executive  Committee: — Messrs. Gunne,  Kil- 
lachie.  Mills,  Campbell,  Higley,  Quance  and 
McLean,  and  Misses  Hickox,  Watts,  Ayerst, 
Rumbell,  McCausland,  Kirkpatrick  and  Rob- 
inson. 

Mr.  Hammond,  Sparta,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  History.  He  said  that  a  good  way 
to  make  pupils  take  a  dislike  to  history  was 
to  say  to  a  class,  "  Your  lesson  for  to-morrow 
will  be  the  first  two  or  three  pages,"  and 
when  they  came  to  school  next  day  stand 
them  on  the  floor  if  they  did  not  know  it. 
The  lesson  should  be  explained  beforehand, 
and  in  the  lesson  everything  that  bears  on 
the  subject  should  be  introduced.  He  would 
not  dwell  in  detail  on  the  history  of  the  early 
Saxon  kings,  with  the  exception  of  a  promi- 
nent one  like  Alfred.  He  would  deal  more 
minutely  with  the  Norman  kings,  lay  stress 
on  King  John's  reign,  owing  to  the  great 
Charter  being  gained  in  this  reign.  The 
rise  and  development  of  the  Commons  must 
be  particularly  explained,  and  the  causes 
which  tended  to  this  be  fully  traced.  The 
rights  of  kings  to  the  throne  should  be  clearly 
shown. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  was  engaged  in 
by  Messrs.  Butler,  Higley,  Shepherd,  Camp- 
bell and  Killachie. 

Mr.  Mills,  of  New  Sarum,  next  took  up 
Written  Work.  He  handled  his  subject 
well  in  regard  to  geography,  dictation,  arith- 
metic, composition  and  grammar.  He  ad- 
vised that  a  great  deal  of  composition  be 
done,  as  it  materially  assists  the  pupil  in  his 
other  work. 

Messrs.  Hammond,  Gunne  and  Grout  then 
discussed  the  subject.  Mr.  Orr,  Wallace- 
town,  next  followed  with  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  dictation.  He  would  read  the 
dictation  lesson  himself,  thus  giving  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  would  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  words  by  a  sentence.  He  thinks  that 
the  best  plan  to  correct  exercises  is  for  the 
teacher  to  collect  the  books  and  correct  the 
mistakes  himself,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
pupils  to  overlook  their  own  mistakes  or  for 
a  friend  to  shelter  them.  An  animated  dis- 
cussion followed  by  Messrs.  Mills,  Littlejohn 
and  Gunne.  The  name  of  Mr.  Rutherford 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Gunne,  by  re- 
quest of  the  latter,  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Lanark. — The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Lanark  Co.  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  building,  on 
Fiiday  and  Saturday,  26ih  and  27th  October, 
wiih  a  good  attendance  of  teachers. 
After  the  President's  opening  address,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Noonan  read  an  essay  on  "Composi- 
tion," in  which  he  recommended  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  even  to  pupils  in  the  first 
reader.  The  essayist  very  clearly  explained 
his  method  of  teaching  composition  ;  his  plan 
met  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  teachers 
present.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  T.  O.  Steel 
introduced  the  subject  :  "  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, County  and  Township."  After  deal- 
ing with  the  object  of  Teachers'  Associations, 
Mr.  Steele  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  in 
their  working,  and  advocated  the  formation 
of  Township  Institutes.  The  opinions  ad- 
vanced were  agreed  with  by  all,  and  we  shall 
probably  see  several  of  these  associations 
formed  during  the  coming  year.  Mr.  N. 
Robertson,  of  the  Perth  Collegiate  Institute, 
then  followed  with  a  lesson  on  "Punctua- 
tion," in  which  he  fully  explained  the  uses  of 
the  colon  and  the  dash. 

A  lecture  on  "  Canada,  Her  People  and 
Teachers,"  by  F.  L.  Michell,  County  In- 
spector, opened  the  evening  session.  The 
lecturer  traced  the  progress  of  education  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  and  pre- 
dicted a  bright  educational  future  for  Ontario, 
whose  system  is  yet  merely  on  trial.  He 
also  dwelt  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the 
proper  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Goth,  Reeve  of  Beckwith,  and  Edward 
Elliott,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  followed  with  a 
short  address. 

An  admirably  written  paper,  entitled 
"Change  and  Choice  of  Text  Books,"  was 
then  read  by  J.  A.  Clark,  M.A.,  of  Smith's 
Falls.  Each  book  of  the  rival  sets  of  Readers 
was  taken  up,  selections  given,  the  merits 
and  defects  pointed  out.  The  discussion  on 
this  paper  was  resumed  on  Sa'urday  morn- 
ing, when  Mr.  Steele  moved  the  following 
motion: — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Association  that  the  Royal  Readers,  possess- 
ing literary  excellence  of  the  highest  order, 
are  especially  adapted  for  study  by  teachers, 
but  that  the  Canadian  Readers,  as  regards 
grading,  simplicity  of  style,  attractive  typo- 
graphy, and  amount  of  matter  contained,  are 
better  adapted  to  our  Public  Schools  ;  and 
we  therefore  recommend  their  adoption  for 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  County  of  Lanark." 
This  motion  was  carried;  however,  those 
members   of  the  Association  who   had  ex- 


amined the  ' '  Royal  Canadian  "  readers^ 
which  are  issued  by  the  "  Canada  Publishing 
Co.,"  and  now  before  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  authorization,  expressed  themselves 
as  preferring  that  series  to  either  of  the  sets 
mentioned  in  the  motion. 

The  question  of  Minister  of  Education  vs. 
Chief  Superintendent  was  next  brought  be- 
fore the  Association.  The  following  motion 
was  unanimously  carried  :  "That  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  make  any  change  in  the  present 
construction  of  the  Education  Department, 
by  sub'>tituting  a  Chief  Superintendent  and 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  for  a  Minister 
of  Education  ;  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  working  of  our  educational 
system  have  been  made  under  the  present 
administration." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCarter  each  teacher 
was  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  a  list  of  such  books 
as  he  would  wish  to  be  added  to  the  associa- 
tion library. 

"  The  Study  of  History  in  Schools"  was 
then  introduced  to  the  Association  in  an  able 
lecture  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Ross  of  the  Lanark 
Village  P.  S.  He  strongly  condemned  the 
system  of  teaching  history  pursued  by  many 
teachers,  viz: — that  of  cramming  the  child 
with  a  mixture  of  dates  and  events  regarded 
simply  as  events  without  any  reference  to 
cause  and  effect.  He  illustrated  his  method, 
by  showing  how  he  would  teach  the  Hun- 
dred Years  War,  the  Crusades,  and  other 
historical  events.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Burwash  moved  the  following: 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association 
that  English  History  cannot  be  properly 
taught  in  our  Public  and  our  High  Schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  pupils  be  prepared 
to  pa«s  examinations  on  papers  including  all 
periods  of  the  history  ;  we  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  suitable  portions  be 
selected  for  the  Departmental  Examina- 
tions."    Carried. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  on  Saturday 
afternoon  was  "  Style  in  School  Exercises," 
by  S.  S.  Burwash,  B.A.,  of  Carleton  Place. 
The  many  practical  suggestions  of  this  paper 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  all  who  heard  it, 
especially  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

A  short  practical  address  by  the  President 
on  "E'ementary  Writing,"  a  subject  which 
is  sadly  neglected  in  many  of  our  schools, 
closed  the  last  session  of  the  last  day.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Almonte,  at  a 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Management  Com- 
mittee.— Perth  Expositor. 
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The  English  Grammar  of  William 
COBBKTT,  by  Alfred  Ay  res.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton&  Co.  1884.  [i8mo.  cloth. 
Price  $1.00]. 

Mr.  Ayres  has  done  well  after  The 
Orthoepist  and  The  Verbalist  to  give  us  an 
edition  of  Cobbett's  Grammar,  a  work  which 
Bulwer-Lytton  declared  to  be  the  only  amus- 
ing grammar  in  the  world,  and  which  Hazlitt 
affirmed  to  be  as  interesting  as  a  story-book. 
Cobbett's  sturdy  egotism,  his  intense  love 
of  fighting,  his  unfailing  clearness,  his  rough 
sarcasm  and  forcible  style  are  seen  in  every 
page  of  the  book,  and  add  much  piquancy 
to  a  subject  many  boys  and  not  a  few  teachers 
find  even  at  this  late  day  distasteful.  As 
might  be  supposed  the  value  of  the  book  is 
not  uniform.  Even  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Ayres  the  etymological  portion  is  quite  out  of 
date,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  designed  for  people  who  wish  to  learn  to 
write  and  speak  English  without  a  master. 
The  syntactical  part  is  still  excellent.  The 
blunders  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Dr.  Watts,  the 
Errors  and  Nonsense  of  a  King's  Speech, 
which  Cobbett  took  such  fierce  delight  in 
exposing,  may  still  be  of  service  to  such  lads 
as  young  James  Paul  Cobbett,  for  whose 
special  benefit  the  letters  and  lessons  were 
penned.  The  chapters  on  Putting  Sentences 
Together.  The  Six  Lessons,  intended  to  pre- 
vent, statesmen  from  using  false  syntax,  are  still 
delightful  reading.  Our  modern  Solons  and 
unconscious  rivals  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  might 
be  none  the  worse  for  an  occasional  perusal 
of  this  dainty  volume. 

Mr.  Ayres  has  with  rather  sparing  hand 
pointed  out  some  errors  into  which  Cobbett 
himself  fell,  and  has  in  particular  made  the 
book  one  long  lesson  on  the  correct  use  of 
who,  which,  and  that.  He  has  added  a  good 
index  and  in  various  ways  rendered  the 
famous  old  grammar  more  worthy  of  public 
favour.  In  its  present  shape,  and  notwith- 
standing all  its  faults  and  deficiencies,  it  is  a 


hundred  times  more  helpful  in  teaching  a 
boy  to  write  and  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage with  propriety  than  our  authorized 
text-book.  After  reading  Cobbett  and  ob- 
serving the  results  of  drill  upon  Mason,  we 
are  constrained  to  enquire  how  long  the 
midsummer  madness  of  drilling  upon  analysis 
and  derivation,  and  gerund-grinding  are  to 
usurp  the  place  of  English  in  our  schools. 
Far  better  for  all  practical  purposes  to  go 
back  to  Cobbett  at  once. 


The  New  Gymnastics  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children,  by  Dio  Lewis, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Nineteenth  Edition,  re- 
vised and  greatly  enlarged.  New  York: 
Clarke  Brothers. 

Here  we  have  a  manual  of  gymnastics 
embracing  286  pp.  The  old  gymnasium, 
with  its  ponderous  dumb-bells,  its  100  lb. 
cannon  shot,  its  trapeze  and  vaulting  bars 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lewis,  defective. 
It  presupposed  the  very  muscular  develop- 
ment and  muscular  activity,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  a  gyihnasium  to  call  into  being. 
*'  The  new  gymnastics  are  suited  to  all — old 
men,  fat  men,  feeble  men,  young  boys  and 
females  of  all  ages — the  classes  most  needing 
physical  training."  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  new  system  are  variety  of 
movement,  frequent  change  of  exercise, 
graceful  centrifugal  motion  as  opposed  to 
stiflf  centripetal,  employment  of  light  appar- 
atus in  place  oi  heavy,  and,  lastly,  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  music. 

Time  was  when  systematic  physical  train- 
ing was  entirely  neglected  in  our  schools. 
At  the  present  day  it  finds  a  place  in  some, 
but  not  nearly  all.  Its  importance  can 
hardly  be  over-rated.  The  clubs,  rubber- 
balls,  bean-bags,  dumb-bells,  wands,  rings, 
together  with  many  as  yet  unheard-of  agen- 
cies for  the  physical  training  of  our  children, 
will  yet  find  a  place  in  our  schools  as  the 
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allies,  not  the  rivals  of  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. The  "New  Gymnastics"  is  an 
eminently  practical  treatise.  The  exercises 
are  designed  equally  for  the  use  of  individu- 
als and  classes,  and  all  the  movements  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  a  special  teacher  of 
gymnastics  is  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  Blaikie,  and  Watson  are 
writers  on  physical  culture,  whose  books 
should  be  read  by  all  teachers. 


A  Class-Book  History  of  England. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and 
historical  maps.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Morris,  B.A.,  London.  Twenty-seventh 
Thousand.  London :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1883. 

A  GOOD  school  History  of  England  is,  as 
yet,  a  thing  to  be  desired.  We  should  be 
delighted  to  be  able  to  say,  after  an  exam- 
ination of  this,  one  of  the  latest  compilations, 
that  such  a  history  has  been  written.  That 
the  materials  for  a  good  history  are  there 
we  do  not  deny.  The  compiler  has  been 
most  diligent  in  collecting  matter — there  is 
more  in  it  than  can  be  held  by  any  head, 
great  or  small.  His  facts  and  dates  are  all 
put  down  in  order,  and  are  indisputable ; 
but  he  has  unfortunately  forgotten  or  neg- 


lected to  infuse  the  breath  of  life.  One  page 
is  the  same  as  another  in  point  of  interest, 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  calculated 
to  arouse  enthusiasm,  stimulate  thought,  or 
make  the  school -boy  suppose  that  the  kings 
of  England  were  aught  but  names  around 
which  conveniently  to  group  dates,  facts, 
and  bloody  battles  to  be  memorized.  It  is 
the  same  old  school  history  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar — a  history  which  devotes 
twelve  lines  to  the  Magna  Charta,  and  a 
whole  page  to  Piers  Gaveston  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  revolt  of  the  Barons — a  cram- 
book  for  examination  purposes,  with  promin- 
ent names  and  dates  in  heavy  type.  In  a 
work  so  evidently  des  igned  for  purposes  of 
reference  the  absence  of  all  index  is  note- 
worthy. 

Improvement  we  are  glad  to  remark.  The 
maps  (a  most  important  feature)  are  excel- 
lent, and  far  beyond  what  one  usually  finds 
in  school  histories.  Numerous  wood-cuts 
illustrate  the  manners,  dress,  customs,  and 
architecture  of  the  various  periods. 

The  compilation  is  a  complete  one,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  could  be  made 
useful  by  teachers  as  a  note-book  from  which 
to  select,  or  upon  which  they  might  base  the 
real  teaching  of  history. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Our  readers  will  not  fail,  we  trust,  to  read 
the  article  reproduced  from  our  contempor- 
ary The  Dojuinion  Churchman.  It  repre- 
sents a  type  of  thought  that  does  not  often 
come  to  the  surface  now-a-days.  It  will 
afford  matter  for  reflection. 


We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
sympathy  with  Principal  Spotton,  of  Barrie 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  the  annoyance  he 
must  feel  in  having  the  good  name  of  his 
school  besmirched  by  the  connection  of  some 
of  its  pupils  with  the  recent  examination 
frauds.  His  professional  brethren  and  the 
public  will,  however,  require  no  assurance 
that  the  taint  is  confined  to  a  few  thought- 


less lads,  and  with  us  regret  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  few  weak  youths  to  wound 
the  reputation  of  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
schools  of  repute. 


Mr.  John  Dearness,  Public  School 
Inspector  of  East  Middlesex,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  M.A.,  Registrar 
of  Toronto  University,  whose  term  of  office 
had  expired.  Mr.  Dearness  has  shown  him- 
self a  capable  and  painstaking  Inspector,  and 
he  will  bring  to  the  Committee  much  sagacity 
and  practical  knowledge  of  educational 
affairs.  We  fear,  however,  that  his  connection 
\   with  a  publishing  house,  in  the  preparation 
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of  one  of  the  series  of  Readers  now  awaiting 
authorization,  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  an 
objection  to  the  appointment.  Mr.  Dearness, 
we  doubt  not,  will  strive  to  act  with  perfect 
fairness  in  every  matter  concerning  his  trade 
relations,  but  in  such  circumstances,  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  escape  adverse  criticism.  He 
has  wisely  weakened  the  force  of  any  such 
criticism  by  refusing  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
Central  Board,  while  the  Reader  question  is 
under  discussion.  The  public,  we  think, 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions  that  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  spirit  as  this  act  indicates, 
he  will  conspire  against  the  public  good. 


THE  READER  QUESTION. 

The  new  Minister  of  Education  for 
Ontario,  the  Honourable  G.  W.  Ross,  has 
signalized  his  entryupon  office  by  an  expressed 
determination  to  solve  the  Reader  problem 
by  having  only  one  series,  and  vesting  the 
copyright  of  it  in  the  Education  Department. 
This  common  sense  course  must  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  not  only  of  the  teaching 
profession,  but  also  of  the  public,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Minister,  in  spite  of  the  very 
great  difficulties  that  beset  the  project,  will 
be  able  at  an  early  day  to  announce  the  per- 
fect success  of  his  scheme.  In  that  event  the 
profession  and  the  public  will  owe  him  no 
small  debt  of  gratitude  for  delivering  them 
from  the  exhibition  of  unseemly  trade  rival- 
ries that  have  for  the  past  year  arrayed  the 
schools  in  hostile  factions,  led  by  mercenary 
strategists  and  exposed  the  people  to  a 
licensed  system  of  plundering,  organized  and 
maintained  by  grasping  monopolists. 

The  Monthly  has  always  taken  the 
position  that  in  order  to  prevent  monoply  in 
school  books  the  Education  Office  should 
hold  the  copyright,  that  only  one  series  of 
Readers  should  be  authorized  in  the  Province, 
and  that  they  should  be  as  cheap  as  possible  ; 
and  it  will  continue  to  urge  measures  at  once 
so  reasonable  in  themselves  and  so  salutary 
to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  It 
has  often  been  our  disagreeable  duty  to 
animadvert  upon  the  action  of  the   Depart- 


ment in  authorizing  certain  text-books,  its 
tacit  consent  to  the  foisting  by  interested 
parties  of  unlicensed  manuals  upon  the 
schools,  and  in  permitting  the  flagrant  violation 
of  the  regulations  by  officials  acting  as  the 
agents  of  publishers.  We  are  not  disposed 
now  to  exult  over  the  consequences  of  the 
neglect  of  disinterested  counsel,  but  the 
rather  to  rejoice  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  correct  the  blunders  of  the  past,  and  to 
rescue  our  school  system  from  the  quagmire 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  We  are  glad  to 
think  that  the  new  Minister  has  grasped  the 
situation,  and  has  given  opportune  proof  of 
the  value  of  practical  acquaintance  with  edu- 
cational affairs.  If  he  will  succeed  in  lead- 
ing the  Education  Department  out  of  the 
Serbonian  Bog  he  will  deserve  the  applause 
of  the  whole  country,  and  he  will  have  the 
support  of  all  good  men  in  the  profession. 
We  trust,  however,  that  in  his  anxiety  to 
touch  terra  firma  he  will  not  mistake  an 
ignis  fatuus  for  a  friendly  light. 


SCHOOL    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
Public  Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  terminated  the  year's  work 
with  musical  and  literary  entertainments. 
In  some  of  the  schools  the  programme  was 
of  an  ambitious  character,  and  affiards  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  development  of 
culture  and  good  taste  throughout  the  country. 
These  reunions  in  addition  to  afflarding  op- 
portunities for  the  discovery  of  latent  talents 
and  the  cultivation  of  gifts  too  often  neglect- 
ed in  the  schoolroom,  furnish  grateful  inter- 
ruption to  the  monotony  of  school  life. 
They  establish  new  relationships  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  bring  the  school 
into  agreeable  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  They  create  a  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  school  which  the  right  and  neces- 
sity to  support  it  by  tax-paying  seldom  oc- 
casion. Reunions  are  often  oases  of  joy 
amid  intellectual  saharas.  Much  labour  is 
required  to  reach  them,  but  it  is  labour  that, 
if  well  directed,  pays  a  hundredfold. 
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TRUSTEE  ELECTIONS. 

We  regret  to  notice  that  the  public  apathy 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  School 
Trustees  is  even  more  apparent  this  year  than 
usual.  The  want  of  interest  exhibited  by 
the  ratepayers  in  filling  important  public 
trusts  is  deplorable  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
explicable on  any  theory  gratifying  to  the 
lover  of  free  institutions.  No  one  conver- 
sant with  the  composition  of  our  School 
Boards,  even  in  large  centres  of  population, 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  present 
laissez-faire  system.  Too  seldom  do  we  find 
the  right  men  in  the  right  place.  Com- 
petent, liberal,  and  cultivated  men  every- 
where shrink  from  seeking  a  position  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  contest  at  the  polls, 
where  niggardliness  counts  for  more  than 
knowledge,  and  pushing  presumption  elbows 
out  modest  merit.  Too  often  also  the  poll- 
tician  sees  the  goal  of  his  ambition  through 
the  avenue  of  the  trustee  board,  and  makes 
the  board  room  the  area  for  vaunting  his 
economy,  for  playing  the  petty  tyrant,  for 
thwarting  the  plans  of  the  liberal,  for  mak- 
ng  a  point  in  favour  of  his  shallow  creed, 
and  for  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  political 
allies.  The  mean  man  has  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  exercising  his  meanness  in  the  school 
board,  and  he  is  generally  found  there  in  full 
activity.  Such  a  character  should  be  un- 
able to  get  entrance  there ;  and  budding 
politicians  should  be  taught  to  look  else- 
where for  the  means  of  preferment.  The 
present  system  has  had  a  fair  trial  and  has 
failed  miserably.  Educationists  desire  a 
change,  and  we  hope  the  legislature  will  set 
about  discovering  a  remedy. 


A  GRIEVANCE. 

The  return  of  the  Departmental  Examina- 
tions brings  with  it  a  crop  a  little  more 
bountiful  this  year  than  usual  of  complaii^s 
of  ill-advised  Questions,  and  the  lack  of  har- 
mony and  congruity  in  the  papers  set  for  the 
various  standards.  The  climax  of  absurdity 
thus  far  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the 
grammar  paper  set  at  the  late  Entrance  Ex- 
amination for  the  High  Schools.     The  pas- 


sage for  analysis  and  parsing  is  said  to  have 
floored  the  candidates,  puzzled  the  masters, 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  a  High  School  Inspec- 
tor himself,  and  forced  the  confession  from 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
that  in  its  present  shape  the  passage  is  inex- 
plicable. Mr.  Puzzle  must  surely  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  triumph.  But  there  are 
many  other  people  of  far  more  importance 
than  Mr.  Puzzle,  who  are  not  satisfied,  who 
are  in  fact  very  indignant,  and  who  regard 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Puzzle  as  more  or  less 
of  a  public  calamity.  The  periodic  recur- 
rence of  his  vagaries  and  absurdities  is,  they 
think,  a  source  of  annoyance  and  of  much 
positive  injury  to  the  schools ;  and  they 
aver  that  in  future  Mr.  Puzzle  should  be 
prevented  from  setting  papers.  Certainly 
such  a  paper  as  that  before  us  proves  care- 
lessness, if  not  incapacity,  somewhere. 

Since  the  custom  of  placing  the  examiner's 
name  upon  the  paper  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Department,  it  has  been  impossible  accu- 
rately to  apportion  the  blame  for  ignorance 
and  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  setting  ques- 
tions. We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  a  goc  d  workman  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  work,  and  that  anonymity  in 
examination  papers  is  regarded  amongst 
scholars  as  an  evident  fear  of  criticism.  He 
will,  we  hope,  restore  the  old  method,  and 
thus  in  a  large  measure  secure  proper  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  papers,  or  at  least  the 
exposure  of  incompetency  and  neglect. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  INCOME 
TAX. 

A  VALUED  correspondent  writes  to  us  re- 
specting the  unfair  burden  that  is  imposed 
upon  teachers  by  the  income  tax,  and  urges 
us  to  lend  the  influence  of  The  Monthly 
to  assist  in  the  abolition  of  what  he  regards 
as  a  hateful  impost.  He  urges  that  when  the 
teacher  on  a  small  salary  pays  taxes  upon 
his  house,  that  it  is  unfair  to  tax  him  for  his 
income  also.  He  sees  no  good  reason  why 
the  clergy,  the  judiciary,  and  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  should  be  exempt,  and 
teachers  be  compelled  to  pay  the  uttermost 
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farthing.  We  sympathize  with  our  corres- 
pondent, and  agree  with  him  that  the  law  in 
itself  seems  harsh,  and  that  the  administration 
of  it  by  the  average  assessor  is  a  mere  mock- 
ery of  justice.  Either  the  law  should  be  ab- 
rogated or  the  administration  of  it  should  be 
made  uniform  and  equitable.  There  should 
be  no  tax  exemptions.  Teachers  as  a  rule 
understand  this,  and  of  all  men  in  the  com- 
munity they  are  perhaps  the  most  ready  to 
support  the  burdens  of  the  state,  because  few 
understand  better  than  they  what  citizenship 
means,  and  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 
But  it  is  grossly  unfair  that  the  teacher, 
a  citizen  whose  services  to  the  state  are  in- 
valuable, and  whose  remuneration  is  often 
meagre  and  grudged,  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  burdensome  tax,  when  his  neighbour, 
whose  services  to  the  state  are  but  slight, 
but  whose  ability  to  pay  is  great,  is  allowed 
to  escape.  Such  glaring  inequalities  should 
be  remedied.  The  teaching  profession  de- 
serves better  of  the  state  than  to  be  handi- 
capped in  the  struggle  for  a  competency. 
We  commend  the  subject  of  the  Income  Tax 
and  the  administration  of  the  law  respecting 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
He  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  many  hard- 
worked  and  ill-paid  public  servants  if  he  will 
rectify  a  grievous  abuse. 


EXAMINATION  FRAUDS. 

The  recent  official  investigation  into  the 
examination  frauds  in  the  County  of  Simcoe, 
discloses  a  system  of  corrupt  practices  there 
that  we  would  fain  hope  has  no  parallel  in 
other  parts  of  the  Province.  It  comes  out  in 
the  enquiry  that  the  Examination  Papers  for 
the  Entrance  and  Intermediate  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  for  1879,  1880  and 
1881,  and  circulated  widely  amongst  Candi- 
dates. It  would  appear  from  this  enquiry 
and  other  investigations  held  not  long  since 
in  the  same  county  that  fraudulent  practices 
at  examinations  have  been  rife  for  many 
years,  and  that,  as  one  witness  alleged,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  1875  to 
ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief. 

The  whole  affair  is  most  humiliating  to  the 


profession,  and  most  distressing  to  all  who 
have  the  well-being  of  our  school  system  at 
heart.  As  the  matter  is  still  sub  judice,  we 
shall  offer  no  remark  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  implicated,  or  state  what 
punishment  in  our  opinion  should  be  meted 
out  to  their  wrong-doing.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  to  all  versed  in  educational  affairs, 
that  ''The  Intermediate "  and  "Payment 
by  Results "  are  primarily  responsible  for 
many  of  our  school  scandals.  It  is  none  the 
less  clear  that  the  action  of  the  Department 
in  habitually  condoning  fraudulent  practices 
at  examinations  and  other  violations  of 
school  law,  or  visiting  with  merely  nominal 
punishment  grave  wrong-doing,  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  professional  misconduct. 
The  public  conscience  in  questions  involving 
school  examinations  has,  we  fear ,  become  quite 
indurated,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  youth 
blunted  by  the  Departmental  treatment  of 
well  established  cases  of  fraud  and  official 
turpitude.  It  is  high  time  for  the  Education 
Office  to  abandon  a  system  prolific  of  evil 
and  of  damage  to  the  school  system  ;  and  if 
it  is  determined  not  to  punish  wrong-doing,  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  temptation  from 
those  who  succumb  upon  the  first  solicitation. 
Else,  if  our  system  of  multiplied  examinations 
is  to  be  continued,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
honest  men,  constrained  by  their  professional 
duties  to  have  relations  with  rogues,  to  save 
themselves  and  their  schools  from  the  breath 
of  slander. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  further  State  aid  to  the  Provin- 
cial University,  has  been  under  discussion. 
The  metropolitan  and  local  press  has  teemed 
with  articles  and  communications  that  leave 
little  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  To 
a  very  large  extent  the  same  positions  as 
were  taken  by  the  combatants  upon  the 
University  question  twenty  years  ago,  have 
been  taken  now,  and  the  battle  is  being 
fought  out  by  some  battalions  at  least  along 
precisely   the  same   lines.     As    the    smoke 
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clears  away  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  will  be  precisely  the  same  as 
before,  the  strengthening  and  development 
of  a  national  system  of  education  based  upon 
Christian  principles,  but  entirely  independent 
of  denominational  control.  It  is  becoming 
evident  from  the  discussion  that  the  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  in 
favour  of  leaving  secular  education  to  the 
State  and  the  teaching  of  dogma  to  the 
churches.  There  are  not  wanting  signs,  too, 
that  the  heads  of  at  least  one  of  the  more 
prominent  denominational  Universities  look 
with  favour  upon  this  division  of  educational 
work,  and  are  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to 
discuss  a  federation  of  the  colleges  with  one 
University  at  the  head.  To  secure  this  desir- 
able end  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  second- 
ary schools  should  lend  their  energies.  The 
Provincial  University  is  the  keystone  of  our 
educational  system,  and  if  that  be  weakened 


or  destroyed  the  whole  fabric  may  in  time 
tumble  to  pieces.  Anything  that  will 
strengthen  and  give  it  permanence  must 
give  strength  and  permanence  to  the  Public 
and  High  School  System.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible, we  hope,  so  to  modify  it  and  change 
its  present  relations  as  to  bring  within  its  pale 
all  the  energies  of  existing  colleges,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  conserve  for  them  a  large 
measure  of  their  autonomy.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  doing  this  are,  we  think,  un- 
duly exaggerated,  and  would  disappear  if 
calmly  and  frankly  considered  in  a  confer- 
ence of  those  more  immediately  interested. 
A  Royal  Commission  might  do  much  to 
elucidate  the  question  and  reveal  com- 
munity of  views  that  are  not  yet  quite 
apparent.  Meantime  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  views  of  Dr. 
Goldwin  Smith  upon  the  University  Question 
as  reproduced  in  our  Contemporary  Opinion, 


CONTEMPORARY  OPINION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


THE  CHURCH   AND   SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Dominion  Churchman,  December  ijfh,  1883. 
[communicated.] 

In  one  of  your  contemporaries  the  immense 
amount  of  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  State-paid  secular  teacher,  if  a  good  Church- 
man, is  clearly  shown.  The  editor  goes  on 
to  say  :  "The  clergy  in  many  places  find  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  the 
main-stay  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians,  and  perhaps  the  great  influence 
against  which  they  have  to  contend  ;  while 
they  find  it  impossible,  even  where  the 
Church  population  overpowers  all  others, 
and  where  no  opposition  exists,  to  secure  a 
Church  teacher,  simply  because  they  are  so 
few  in  number  in  the  profession." 

What  is  true  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  probably 
New  Brunswick  is  abundantly  true  of  Ontario. 
Leaving  out  the  case  of  primary  education 
for  the  reason  given  below,  and  considering 
that  most  important  branch,  secondary  or 
High  School  education,  it  is  worth  while 
enquiring  how  many  masters  of  Collegiate 


Institutes  and  High  Schools  give  the  weight 
of  their  talents,  their  influence  and  their 
authority  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Church. 
The  inquiry  is  a  difficult  one,  because  since 
there  are  no  statistics  published  relative  to 
the  "Credo"  of  either  Public  or  High 
School  teachers,  one  must  be  guided  wholly 
by  his  own  observation  and  experience.  If 
difficult,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  High 
School  teachers,  it  is  doubly  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible,  in  the  case  of  the  Public 
School  instructor  ;  and  therefore,  important 
as  the  latter  is,  he  must  be  excluded  from 
the  inquiry.  The  following  facts  show  what 
the  writer  has  done  by  way  of  a  confessedly 
incomplete  and  inadequate  solution  of  the 
question. 

1.  The  ratio  of  the  Church  population  to 
the  whole  population  is  363,539  to  1,923,228 
(statistics  of  census,  1881)  or  nearly  one  to 
five.  The  representation  among  the  schools 
should  in  fairness  be  in  this  proportion. 

2.  The  Collegiate  Institutes,  to  the  best  of 
the  writer's  knowledge,  are  thus  officered ; 
and  standing  in  advance  of  the  High  Schools, 
and  built  in  what  may  be  fairly  called  centres 
of  wealth  and  culture,  certainly  deserve  notice 
first.     For  a  certain  reason  the  "  Credo  "  of 
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Creed  of  Principal. 

Church  assistants 

Methodist. 

None  (?). 

Anglican. 

None  (?). 

Baptist. 

None. 

Presbyterian. 

None  (?). 

Presbyterian. 

None. 

Presbyterian. 

None. 

Methodist. 

None. 

Doubtful. 

None. 

Presbyterian. 

None. 

Presbyterian. 

None. 

Presbyterian. 

None. 

Doubtful. 

Doubtful. 

Anglican. 

Doubtful. 

Methodist. 

None. 

Presbyterian 

Doubtful. 

Doubtful. 

Doubtful. 

the  assistant  and  departmental  masters  is  not 
considered  in  detail. 


Name  of  place. 

St.  Thomas. 

London. 

St.  Mary's. 

P  rant  ford. 

Gait. 

Guelph. 

Collingwood. 

Barrie. 

Toronto. 

St.  Catharines. 

H.-imihon. 

Whitby. 

Peierboro' 

Cobourg. 

Kingston. 

Ottawa. 


Regarding  assistant  and  departmental 
masters  it  maybe  stated  (i)  that  they  are,  in 
too  many  cases,  beardless  undergraduates  or 
graduates  of  Toronto  University,  of  no  settled 
"  Credo,"  and  of  no  profession  in  life,  mak- 
ing teaching  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
higher,  mere  birds  of  passage ;  (2)  that  all 
the  better  departmental  positions  are,  to  the 
best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  filled  by 
Presbyterians  or  Methodists,  preference  be- 
ing given  to  the  former. 

If  the  High  Schools  be  considered,  it  will 
be  found  that  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  between  Sarnia  and  Lancaster,  there 
are  out  of  twenty-four  High  Schools  four 
with  an  Anglican  Principal,  unless  indeed 
some  recent  changes  have  been  made  ;  on  the 
Great  Western  Branch  with  its  branches, 
out  of  thirty-three  there  are  only  five ; 
on  other  branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in 
the  western  peninsula,  none  ;  on  the  Can- 
ada Pacific  (Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce)  none. 

3.  Of  these  few  who  have  Churchmen  for 
principals,  a  more  difficult  matter  is  to  decide 
who  are  active,  vigorous,  living  Churchmen, 
who  are  merely  indifferent  and  lazy,  and 
who  are  positively  injurious,  joining  hands 
with  every  "one-horse"  sect  against  her, 
while  decrying  every  attempt  at  true  Church 
life  as  either  formalism  or  hypocrisy,  selling 
their  birthright,  body  and  soul  to  dissent, 
and  "more  Plymouthistic  than  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  themselves." 

How  much  the  utter  neglect  of  the  fact, 
the  stupendous  fact,  that  the  secondary,  the 
life  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters — how  much 
this  has  contributed  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  Church  of  England,  remains  to  be  seen 
in  the  future.  Does  not  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility rest  upon  the  members  of  the  Church 
to  see  that  the  ranks  of  the  educational  pro- 
fession be  recruited  from  her  ?  Why  should 
the  best  positions  be  filled  by  gentlemen  who, 
no  matter  how  well  qualified  mentally,  are 
by  their  •'  Credo  "  in  honour  bound  to  be  at 


least  hostile  to  the  Church  ?  The  teaching 
of  every  earnest,  thinking  man,  no  matter 
how  careful  he  may  be,  will  inevitably  be 
leavened  by  his  religion,  especially  in  the 
subjects  of  English  history  and  English  liter- 
ature. And  if  he  be  a  successful  and  there- 
fore popular  teacher,  much  the  more  will 
his  views  be  adopted.  In  one  case  the 
writer  knows  that  an  appointment  as  mathe- 
matical master  was  made,  subject  to  the 
stipulation  of  the  Principal,  '*  that  he  should 
in  no  case  be  called  upon  to  teach  either 
English  literature  or  history,  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  proper  teacher,"  the  reason 
assigned  being  the  applicant's  Churchman- 
ship,  not  any  incompetency.  Surely  next  to 
the  blessing  of  Separate  Schools,  wherein 
the  youth  of  our  country  may  be  taught  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church  side  by  side  with 
secular  literature  and  science,  the  youth  of 
our  Church  might  hasten  to  fill,  next  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  the  most  important 
and  onerous  profession  of  secular  education, 
especially  when  they  can  thus  give  both 
directly  and  indirectly  their  work  to  the 
Church,  and  thus  help  to  elevate  her  from  the 
position  of  third  in  our  Province  to  her 
former  proud  standing  and  prestige. 


UNIVERSITY  CONSOLIDATION. 

University  Consolidation  is  not  so  dead 
but  that  it  may  be  worth  while  once  more  to 
state  definitely  what  is  proposed  under  that 
name.  What  is  proposed,  as  the  best  plan, 
is  that  the  denominational  or  local  colleges 
should  come  to  Toronto,  and  there,  with 
University  College,  be  federated  under  a 
common  University  to  be  called  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ontario.  The  University  would  in- 
stitute all  the  examinations  and  confer  all  the 
degrees  and  honours.  Each  of  the  colleges 
would,  like  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, have  its  own  domestic  government, 
hold  its  own  estates,  and  maintain  whatever 
system  it  pleased  of  religious  instruction  and 
moral  discipline  within  its  own  walls.  The 
Professoriate  of  the  University  would  conduct 
the  higher  instruction,  while  the  mere  rudi- 
mentary instruction  would  be  conducted 
within  each  College  by  Tutors  or  College 
Professors,  to  whom  would  also  be  assigned 
the  individual  superintendence  of  the  student. 
The  University  Professoriate  would  be  made 
up  of  that  of  University  College,  and  those 
of  the  other  colleges  combined,  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  College  Tutoriate  being  in 
each  case  reserved.  A  fresh  arrangement 
for  the  appointment  of  Professors  would  of 
course  be  necessary,  and  if  some  variety  in 
the  modes  of  appointment  were  introduced. 
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this  would  not  be  a  loss,  but  rather  a  gain. 
A  change  would  also  be  necessary  in  the 
composition  of  the  Senate.  Graduates  of  all 
the  federated  Colleges  alike  would  at  once 
take  rank,  according  to  their  seniority,  as 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

This  is  the  best  plan,  nor  does  its  realiza- 
tion present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  these  matters, 
any  insuperable  difficulty,  though  there 
would  be  need  of  temper  in  the  negotiations, 
and  of  care  in  organizing  the  system.  An- 
other plan  is  that  the  Colleges,  remaining 
where  they  now  are,  and  each  undertaking 
as  at  present  the  whole  of  the  instruction, 


shall  enter  into  federal  union  for  the  pur- 
poses of  examination  and  graduation.  This 
would  be  a  gain  so  far  as  it  went :  it  would 
secure  the  effectiveness  of  the  examinations,  ■ 
and  restore  the  va'ue  of  degrees.  But  it 
would  not  give  us  a  University  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  working  the 
system  amidst  the  jealousies  which  would 
arise  about  the  appointment  of  examiners, 
the  choice  of  subjects  for  examination,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  standard,  which  the 
stronger  colleges  would  be  always  wanting 
to  raise  and  the  weaker  to  lower,  might 
prove  greater  than  at  first  sight  may  be  sup- 
posed.— Bystander^  in  The  Week. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  B.A.,  late  of 
Pickering  College,  succeeds  Mr.  Thompson 
as  Commercial  Master  of  the  Upper  Canada 
College. 

Mr.  Arthur,  B.A.,  Modern  Language 
Master,  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  St. 
Mary's  Collegiate  Institute. 

In  Port  Perry  High  School,  Mr.  Stone  of 
Cannington  becomes  Mathematical  Master, 
and  Mr.  F.  O.  Paige,  formerly  of  Vankleek 
Hill  and  Strathroy,  is  English  Master. 

Mr.  Orr,  B.  a.,  late  Mathematical  Master, 
Whitby  Collegiate  Institute,  now  takes  the 
Modern  Language  work  of  that  school,  and 
Mr.  E.  V.  Carson,  B.A.,  Trinity,  takes  the 
Mathematics. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Miller,  Principal  of  Goderich 
Model  School  has  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  an  Insurance  Agency.  Mr.  A.  Em- 
bury, of  Brockville,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  Stirling  Public  School  has  now  a  new 
staff  of  teachers,  all  the  former  staff  having  re- 
signed. The  teachers  now  in  charge  are  Mr. 
Wallis  (recently  of  Brussels,  Ont.),  Principal, 
Mr.  Walker,  Miss  Ryan,  and  Miss  Smith. 

In  the  County  Model  School,  at  Madoc, 
Hastings  County,  there  were  during  the  last 
session  nineteen   students  in   training.      Of 


these  nine  failed,  two  received  conditional 
certificates,  and  the  remainder  were  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wetherell,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute  has 
been  appointed  Head  Master  of  Strathroy 
High  School  at  a  higher  salary.  Mr.  I.  M. 
Levan,  B.A.,  Modern  Language  Master,  has 
been  promoted  to  fill  his  place  in  St.  Mary's. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Kirk,  the  Board  of  Education,  Cobourg, 
has  engaged  Mr.  McDiarmid,  formerly  of 
Morrisburg,  as  Head  Master  of  the  County 
Model  School.  Mr.  Kirk  has  become  one 
of  the  ever-increasing  army  of  ex-teachers, 
and  is  now  a  merchant  at  Port  Hope. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  informed 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  that  it  his  intention  to 
take  immediate  action  to  introduce  Bible 
reading  into  the  schools.  It  is  proposed  to 
select  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  one  for 
each  day  in  the  year,  and  a  circular  contain- 
ing these  will  be  sent  to  each  teacher  in  the 
Province. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Belleville 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson, 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  was  re- 
elected chairman.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Chief  Super- 
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intendent  instead  of  a  Minister  of  Education, 
and  in  praise  of  the  determination  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  have  but  one  series 
of  Readers  for  Ontario. 

The  Council  of  the  Ontario  School  of  Art 
have  decided  that  twelve  scholarships  be 
granted  annually  to  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario,  and  six  scholarships  to 
the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  or  Collegiate 
Institutes  of  the  Province,  entitling  them  to 
free  tuition  for  three  years  in  the  Ontario  Art 
School.  The  pupils  will  have  to  pass  the 
examinations  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  a.  Dewar,  Inspector  of  North  Huron, 
has  been  compelled  by  severe  and  continued 
illness,  to  resign  his  position.  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  D.  M. 
Malloch,  Principal  of  the  Clinton  Model 
School.  Mr.  Malloch  has  in  turn  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lough,  late  assistant 
in  Clinton  High  School.  Mr.  H.  S.  McLean, 
late  Principal  of  the  Lucknow  school  takes 
Mr.  Lough's  place  in  Clinton. 

Mr.  W.  McBride,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Head  Master  of  Stratford  High 
School,  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  J.  McGregor, 
M.A.,  who  retires  from  the  position  and  pro- 
fession, after  nearly  thirty  years  service. 
Mr,  McBride's  place  in  Richmond  Hill  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  his  brother* 
Mr.  John  McBride,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Port  Rowan  High  School ;  and  he,  in  turn, 
has  been  succeeded  in  the  latter  school  by 
his  former  assistant  Mr.  A.  G.  McKay,  B.A. 

An  investigation  into  certain  alleged 
examination  frauds  in  the  County  of  Simcoe, 


was  held  at  Barrie  by  Dr.  Hodgins,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
inst.  From  the  evidence  as  reported,  we 
find  that  the  examination  papers  for  teachers' 
certificates,  and  the  Intermediate  have  been 
for  years  surreptitiously  obtained  from  In- 
spector Morgan's  office,  and  bought  and  sold 
by  interested  parties. 

Mrs.  Cullen,  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  head  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  of 
the  Ontario  Model  School,  and  Miss  Hun^ 
teacher  of  the  third  division  of  the  same 
department,  have  been  obliged  to  resign 
their  positions  as  they  have  contracted  con- 
sumption. Miss  Scott,  of  the  Ottawa  Young 
Ladies'  College,  will  take  Mrs.  Cullen's  place, 
and  it  is  thought  that  Miss  Meehan,  who  has 
been  Miss  Hunt's  substitute  for  some  time, 
will  receive  her  position. 

The  examiners  appointed  in  the  various 
faculties  for  the  current  academic  year  in 
Toronto  University  are  as  follows  : — Law — 
J.  F.  Smith,  LL.B.,  and  A.  H.  Marsh,  LL.B. 
Medicine — Drs.  Sheard,  Eccles,  Fraser, 
Aikins,  Cascaden,  O'Reilly,  and  Covernton. 
Medicine  and  Arts — Chemistry,  Dr.  Ellis ; 
Biology,  H.  Montgomery,  B.A.  Arts — 
Classics:  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  A.  Carruthers, 
M.A.,  and  G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics:  Edgar  Frisby,  M.A., 
F.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Loudon,  M.A. 
English  and  History:  E.  B.  Brown,  B.A., 
and  Dr.  Keys,  B.A.  Modern  Languages ; 
J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A.,  Herr  Von  Pirch, 
and  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A.  Mental  and  Moral 
science:  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Father 
Teefy,  and  R.  Y.  Thompson,  M.A.  Oriental 
Languages :  F.  R.  Beattie.  Meteorology,  G. 
F.  Kingston,  M.A. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

1.  Matters  connected  with  the  literary  manage- 
ment of  The  Monthly  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
munications of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  59  Maitland 
Street,  Toronto. 

2.  The  Magazine  will  be  published  not  later  than  the 
2oth  of  each  month.  Subscribers  desiring  a  change 
in  their  address  will  please  send  both  the  old  and  the 
new  address  to  Mr.  McAllister  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  the  month.  Subscribers  failing  to  receive  the 
magazine  after  the  25th  of  each  month,  should  com- 
municate at  once  with  him. 

3.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  school  and 
college  news,  notices  of  meetings,  and  concise  ac- 
counts of  conventions. 

4.  Correspondence  on  all  questions  relating  to 
education  is  soHcited.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

5.  Subscription,  $1.50  per  annum,  post  paid.  Club 
rates— Five  copies  per  year  at  $1.25  each  ;  ten 
copies  at$r  ;  twenty  copies  at  85  cents,  net,  post 
paid.  Sead  money  by  registered  letter  or  P.O.  order. 
Be  careful  as  to  the  address.  Letters  intended  for  us 
sometimes  go  elsewhere,  and  are  not  recovered  with- 
out delay  and  annoyance. 

6.  The  publishers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  copies 
of  Thk  Monthlv  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  Any 
one  returning  the  vols,  of  these  years  may  obuin 
complete  vols,  of  1882  and  1883,  bound  in  paper. 
Persons  having  copies  of  1879  and  1880,  or  portions  of 
them,  to  dispose  of  will  please  communicate  with  Mr. 
McAllister. 

7.  Circulars  respecting  The  Monthly  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

8.  We  have  several  important  changes  and  im- 
provements in  contemplation,  designed  to  render  Thk 
Monthly  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  its  pa- 
trons. Amongst  other  things  we  promise  more  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Inspector  and  the  Public 
School  Teacher.  We  begin  a  News  Column  with 
the  January  number.  Natural  Science  also  will  re- 
ceive special  attention. 


Wh  are  ag^in  compelled  to  hold  over  much  inter- 
esting matter. 

Wb  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  for  a 
copy  of  their  invaluable  Canadian  Almanac  for  1884. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
publication. 

Wk  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  school  announce- 
ments for  which  the  senders  have  our  thanks.  The 
school  calendars  are  interesting,  and  give  much  valu- 
able information  of  a  local  character. 

Grip  of  last  week  depicts  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  Premier  on  a  toboggan  coming  down  a  steep 
incline,  acro.ss  which  Ues  the  '*  Reader  '•  log.  "  Will 
they  get  over  it  "  is  the  legend.    Time  will  tell. 

'J he  Artist  (a  fortnightly,  devoted  to  painting, 
sculpture,  music  and  the  drama,  Boston,  Mass., 
$2.00  a  year^  is  a  bright,  gossipy,  clever  serial  of 
much  practical  use  to  art  students,  amateurs  and  the 
dilletanti.     It  has  occasionally  a  very  good  etching. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Eaton,  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education  for  a  number 
of  valuable  reports  upon  educational  topics.  We 
hope  to  give  an  extended  notice  of  them  at  an  early 
date. 

We  regret  the  demise  of  our  contemoorary.  The 
Canadian  Illustrated  News  of  Montreal.  For  thir- 
teen years  it  made  a  gallant  struggle  for  existence, 


but  it  never  paid  the  publishers.  It  filled  a  place  of 
no  mean  rank  in  our  literature,  and  deserved  a  better 
fate.  The  ascent  for  Canadian  literature  is  very 
steep. 

The  Atnerican  Educational  Year  Book  and  Uni- 
versal Catalogue  (Vol.  V.,  1883)  published  by  C.  H. 
Evans  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  contams  descriptions  of  all 
the  colleges,  seminaries,  academies  ;  normal,  com- 
mercial, law,  thiological  and  other  schools  in  the 
United  States,  with  lists  of  superintendents,  edu- 
cational periodicals,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
information  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems of  our  neighbours  across  the  lines. 

The  latest  issue  of  The  Humboldt  Library 
[J.  Fitzgerald,  20  Lafayette  Place,  New  York:  to 
teachers  $t.oo  a  year]  is  No.  sr.  "  Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  by  the  late  W.  S.  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  We  hope  many  teachers  will  find 
time  to  read  this  treatise.  Mathematical  masters 
will  find  it  very  helpful  in  dealing  with  certain  parts 
of  commercial  arithmetic.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if 
every  bank  director,  new  and  old,  were  compelled  to 
pass  a  satisfactory'  examination  upon  this  book  before 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  another's 
money. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1884,  [James  Vick,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.],  itself  a  beautiful  annual,  is  a  welcome 
guest  to  the  man  who  cares  for  cultivating  flowers, 
content  to  breath  his  native  air  in  his  own  ground. 
Although  the  botanist  calls  most "  flowers"  monstrosi- 
ties, the  younsc  studsnt  will  find  in  this  elegant  and 
beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  some  help  in  dis- 
tinguishing plants.  He  may  also  learn  the  appear- 
ance of  the  delectable  marjoram  and  lavender,  and 
may  render  himself  able  to  pluck  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten caraway,  hoarhound  and  savory  without  risk 
of  blundering  into  catnip,  hyssop  and  wormwood. 

In  our  October  number,  we  mentioned  a  number  of 
our  educational  exchanges  in  which  we  thought  our 
readers  might  become  interested.  We  propose  from 
time  to  time  to  give  such  further  information  re- 
specting them  as  may  enable  those  in  quest  of  school 
journal  literature  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection. 
We  begin  with  The  Journal  0/  Education.  Bos- 
ton, a  weekly  publication,  $3.00  a  year  ;  in  advance 
$2.50.  It  has  now  reached  its  nineteenth  volume. 
It  is  a  very  able  school  journal  and  always 
contains  the  pith  of  American  thought  upon  edu- 
cational topics.  The  School  Bulletin  of  Syracuse 
N.  Y.,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  aims  at  giving  the 
school  thought,  opinion  and  news  of  New  York 
State.  It  takes  note  of  current  events.  Its  selec- 
tions are  numerous  and  generally  very  good.  The 
TeacJur  (Philadelphia,  monthly,  50  cents  a  year) 
is  more  or  less  of  a  trade  organ,  for  Messrs. 
Eldrige  &  Brother.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  al- 
together inviting.  It  is  also  largely  made  up  o 
cuttings,  but  the  original  articles  are  often  quite 
valuable.  Its  recent  platform  was  truly  admirable. 
The  American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis, 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  is  always  full  of  news  about 
schools  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Louisiana  and  neighbouring  states.  Its  special  boast 
is  that  it  "has  secured  an  increase  of  wages  to 
teachers  in  Missouri,  of  nearly  $20  a  year."  It  thinks 
this  is  better  than  "wasting  its  time  and  space  in 
parsing  intricate  sentences  or  solving  difiicult  prob- 
lems in  mathematics  or  puffing  individual  teachers." 
TJie  Central  School  Journal,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  monthly 
75  cents  a  year,  has  a  very  large  circulation  in 
the  west.  It  is  now  in  its  seventh  year,  and  has 
recently  been  enlarged  and  improved.  It  advocates 
the  introduction  of  manual  labour  into  the  Public 
Schools  as  an  essential  means  to  child-training.  All 
these  journals  are  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  They  are  eminently  practical  and  con- 
fine themselves  chiefly  to  PubUc  School  work.  They 
are  all  in  the  small  newspaper  form. 
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THE  SCHOOL  READERS.* 


BY   J.    H.    SMITH,   PUBLIC    SCHOOL    INSPECTOR,  WENTWORTH. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

WITHIN,  the  past  few  years  the 
question  of  the  fitness  of  the 
present  authorized  series  of  reading 
books    for  the  requirements    of  our 
Public   Schools   has  been  vigorously- 
discussed,  and  the  almost  unanimous 
verdict  rendered,  that  they  have  out- 
lived  their    usefulness.     It    is    well 
known  to   every   thoughtful   teacher 
that  there  are  many  and  grave  defects 
in  them,  and  that  they  are  not  well 
adapted  to  our  present  wants.     The 
)rogress  of  our  schools,  the  inprove- 
lent  in  ^'  methods  of  instruction,"  as 
rell  as  the  general  advance  in  literature 
id  science,  render  it  necessary  that 
^ur   reading   books   should   be  fully 
ibreast  of  the  times,  both  as  to  the 
ibject  matter  of  the  lessons,  and  the 
lanner   of  presenting    it.     The  im- 
rovements  made  in  our  school-houses 
id  grounds,  the  high  literary  attain- 
lents  necessary  for  those  who  desire 
become  teachers,  and  the  profes- 

*  An  Address   delivered    before    the  Wentworth 
Teachers'  Association. 


sional  training  required  from  all  can- 
didates for  teacher's  certificates,  de- 
mand a  correspondingly  high  standard 
in  our  text-books,  especially  in  the 
readers,  otherwise,  how  can  the  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  illustrated 
and  enforced  in  our  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  be  carried  into  effect  ? 
In  every  calling  and  business  of  life 
good  work  can  only  be  done  with 
proper  appliances,  how  then  can  it  be 
done  in  the  school-room  without  them? 
To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  necessary 
complement  to  this  age  of  marvel- 
lous progress  and  ceaseless  activity, 
that  our  schools  be  thoroughly  equip- 
ped for  the  great  work  of  education. 
We  are  blind  to  our  best  interests  if, 
from  motives  of  false  ecomony,  we  al- 
low any  but  the  best  books  to  be  used. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  changes  should 
be  made  for  the  sake  of  change,  but 
when  it  be  found  by  practical  experi- 
ence that  any  book  is  defective,  it 
should  at  once  be  superseded  by  one 
that  more  fully  meets  our  wants. 
The   path   of   learning  is  steep  and 
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classes  to  be  heard  daily  in  our  rural 
schools,  on  the  other,  render  it  almost 
imperative  that  the  fourth  should  be 
the  highest.  The  fifth  seems  un- 
necessary unless  reading  is  made  com- 
pulsory in  High  Schools,  which  I 
think  would  be  decidedly  advantage- 
ous to  the  pupils.  If  this  were  done, 
then  the  fifth  reader  should  be  speci- 
ally adapted  for  teaching  elocution 
and  the  higher  departments  of  expres- 
sive reading.  You  are  doubtless 
aware  that  there  are  but  very  few 
schools  that  have  what  may  fairly  be 
•called  a  fifth  form.  Pupils  who  finish 
the  work  for  the  fourth  form  either 
pass  into  the  High  School  or  leave 
to  enter  the  active  duties  of  life.  It, 
therefore,  seems  evident  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  fifth  book  may  be,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
series — certainly  not  an  important 
one.  Hence,  our  work  lies  almost 
exclusively  with  the  first  four  books. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
"books  and  lessons  are  properly  graded, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  what 
objects  should  be  kept  in  view  in 
their  preparation.  The  answer  evi- 
dently will  be,  to  make  good  readers 
and  furnish  useful  information.  But 
some  may  ask,  What  is  good  reading  ? 
By  good  reading  I  mean  that  the 
sense  of  the  passage  as  intended  by 
the  author  shall  be  clearly  expressed, 
in  a  fluent  manner,  but  without  flip- 
pancy; that  the  voice  shall  be  natural  in 
its  tone,  and  the  words  properly  enun- 
ciated and  correctly  pronounced. 
When  a  pupil  can  do  this  well,  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  teacher,  he  may 
fairly  be  called  a  good  reader.  That 
a  large  number  of  the  children  in  our 
Public  Schools  are  poor  readers  is  a 
matter  to  be  deplored,  and  we  may 
may  well  ask,  why  is  this  so  ?  One 
cause  is — and  it  is  an  important  one — 
that  the  reading  books  now  used  are 
not  well  adapted  for  making  good 
readers,  either  by  the  selections  they 
contain  or  by  any  hints  or  suggestions 


given  in  regard  to  teaching  reading. 
Another  is  th?.t  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  work  in  the  primary 
classes,  and  I  may  add  that  in  too 
many  cases  it  is  neglected  in  the 
higher  forms. 

A  third  reason  that  may  be  as- 
signed is  that  parents  in  too  many 
instances  fail  to  provide  the  children, 
when  at  home,  with  suitable  reading 
matter.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay  all 
the  blame  for  poor  reading  upon  our 
teachers,  nor  upon  our  school  system, 
for  there  are  those  who  will  never 
read  well,  owing  to  some  defect  in 
their  voice,  or  from  want  of  mental 
ability.  Our  schools  are  not  intended 
to  take  the  places  of  home,  nor  our 
teachers  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
parents.  There  are  many  of  the  lat- 
ter who  think,  or  at  least  who  act, 
as  though  their  parental  duties  were 
at  an  end  when  their  children  are 
sent  to  school.  What  is  wanted  at  the 
present  time  is  that  parents  shall  feel 
the  responsibility  of  their  positions 
and  act  accordingly,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  reading  and  furnishing  read- 
ing matter,  but  in  regard  to  many 
other  things  connected  with  the  well- 
fare  of  their  children.  If  then  we 
are  right  in  assuming  that  the  proper 
grading  of  the  lessons  must  corres- 
pond to  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  correct  exposidon  of  these 
principles  will  necessarily  give  us  the 
true  principle  of  grading  both  books 
and  lessons.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded, that  the  word-method  based 
upon  true  phonic  principles  is  best 
adapted  for  making  good  readers. 
Pupils  should  learn  the  letters  as  they 
learn  the  names  of  objects,  incident- 
ally. The  vocabulary  of  children 
upon  entering  school  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  names  of  familiar  ob- 
jects and  words  used  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  words  selected  then 
for  the  first  lessons  should  be  limit- 
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ed  to  those  with  which  the  child  is 
well  acquainted,  and  should  contain 
only  one  power  of  each  letter  used. 
This  principle  should  extend  entirely 
through  the  primer  and  until  each 
letter  has  been  introduced.  I  believe 
we  err  in  introducing  new  difficulties 
too  soon.  It  is  better  to  thoroughly 
master  the  first  and  simplest  steps 
before  proceeding  to  more  difficult 
combinations.  What  is  required  is 
constant  practice  in  reading,  and  this 
practice  should  be  limited  to  the 
words  already  learned.  If  our  prim- 
ers contained  more  lessons  for  prac- 
tice, and  the  more  difficult  combina- 
tions were  not  introduced  until  a 
later  stage,  I  believe  we  should  see 
a  marked  improvement  in  reading. 
Of  course  new  words  must  be  learned 
from  time  to  time,  but  let  them  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  of  the  simplest 
form.  When  new  words  are  intro- 
duced, they  should  be  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lessons  and 
the  pupils  thoroughly  drilled  upon 
them  until  they  can  be  correctly 
named  at  sight. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the 
manner  of  teaching  words,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  sentence. 
Phrase  reading  should  be  practiced 
from  the  first,  or  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
can  name  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
at  sight  to  enable  the  teacher  to  form 
a  phrase  or  sentence  from  the  words 
already  learned.  Sentences  when 
formed  should  be  plain,  direct  state- 
ments. Inverted  or  moderately  com- 
plicated sentences  should  not  be 
introduced  until  the  pupil  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  Second  Book,  and  even 
then  it  is  better  to  adhere  somewhat 
closely  to  the  direct  statement.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  all 
imperative,  interrogative  or  exclama- 
tory sentences,  but  only  those  that 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  their 
structure.  Those  of  a  more  difficult 
nature  may  be  introduced  in  the 
selections  for  the  Third  Book,  while 


the  Fourth  should  contain  sen- 
tences of  the  ■  highest  rhetorical 
finish.  '  Sentences  that  are  obscure  in 
their  meaning,  or  that  contain  obso- 
lete words,  or  quotations  from  foreign 
languages,  should  be  rigidly  excluded. 
The  best  literary  style,  both  in  regard 
to  purity  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
diction,  should  mark  every  selection, 
and  nothing  of  doubtful  propriety 
should  be  allowed.  I  confess  that  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  class 
of  literature  known  as  "Nursery 
Rhymes "  finding  a  place  in  our 
readers.  In  the  wealth  of  our  Eng- 
lish literature  selections  can  be  made 
that  will  at  once  be  attractive  and  in- 
structive. Some  of  these  rhymes 
may  amuse  children,  but  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  utility  in  our 
school  books,  and  am  strongly  per- 
suaded that  they  should  be  relegated 
to  their  proper  sphere,  the  nursery. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  have  a  strong 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  in  many 
ways  seek  to  gain  new  ideas.  If  any 
evidence  of  this  is  required,  watch 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  examine 
any  new  object  presented  to  them  and 
the  many  questions  they  ask  concern- 
ing anything  that  attracts  their  atten- 
tion or  interests  them.  Let  us  then 
foster  this  desire  by  furnishing  new 
thoughts,  awakening  a  fresh  interest 
in  their  work  and  supplying  food  for 
the  mind.  Simplicity  of  language 
does  not  imply  childishness  of 
thought,  nor  does  it  follow  that  child- 
ren, because  they  are  children,  must 
be  given  the  mental  pabulum  that 
simply  amuses  infants.  Our  school 
readers  should  be  repositories  of 
noble  and  elevated  thoughts,  clothed 
in  chaste  and  elegant  language,  and 
the  rising  generation  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my 
subject,  I  shall  off"er  a  remark  or  two 
concerning  the  questions,  explanatory 
notes  and  other  lesson  helps  that  are 
intended   as   aids    in    preparing    the 
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classes  to  be  heard  daily  in  our  rural 
schools,  on  the  other,  render  it  almost 
imperative  that  the  fourth   should  be 
the  highest.        The   fifth    seems    un- 
necessary unless  reading  is  made  com- 
pulsory  in    High    Schools,    which    I 
think  would  be  decidedly  advantage- 
ous to  the  pupils.     If  this  were  done, 
then  the  fifth  reader  should  be  speci- 
ally adapted    for  teaching    elocution 
and  the  higher  departments  of  expres- 
sive  reading.       You   are    doubtless 
aware   that  there  are  but   very   few 
schools  that  have  what  may  fairly  be 
called  a  fifth  form.     Pupils  who  finish 
the  work  for  the  fourth   form    either 
pass  into  the    High  School    or   leave 
to  enter  the  active  duties  of  life.     It, 
therefore,  seems  evident  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  fifth  book  may  be,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
series — certainly    not   an     important 
one.      Hence,  our  work  lies  almost 
exclusively  with  the  first  four  books. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
books  and  lessons  are  properly  graded, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  what 
objects   should    be    kept    in  view  in 
their   preparation.     The    answer  evi- 
dently will  be,  to  make  good  readers 
and  furnish  useful  information.     But 
some  may  ask,  What  is  good  reading  ? 
By  good  reading    I   mean   that  the 
sense  of  the  passage  as  intended  by 
the  author  shall  be  clearly  expressed, 
in  a  fluent  manner,  but  without  flip- 
pancy; that  the  voice  shall  be  natural  in 
its  tone,  and  the  words  properly  enun- 
ciated    and     correctly     pronounced. 
When  a  pupil  can  do  this  well,  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  teacher,  he  may 
fairly  be  called  a  good  reader.     That 
a  large  number  of  the  children  in  our 
Public  Schools  are  poor  readers  is  a 
matter  to  be  deplored,  and  we   may 
may  well  ask,  why  is  this  so  ?     One 
cause  is — and  it  is  an  important  one — 
that  the  reading  books  now  used  are 
not    well  adapted  for   making   good 
readers,  either  by  the  selections  they 
contain  or  by  any  hints  or  suggestions 


given  in  regard  to  teaching  reading. 
Another  is  that  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  work  in  the  primary 
classes,  and  I  may  add  that  in  too 
many  cases  it  is  neglected  in  the 
higher  forms. 

A  third  reason  that  may  be  as- 
signed is  that  parents  in  too  many 
instances  fail  to  provide  the  children, 
when  at  home,  with  suitable  reading 
matter.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay  all 
the  blame  for  poor  reading  upon  our 
teachers,  nor  upon  our  school  system, 
for  there  are  those  who  will  never 
read  well,  owing  to  some  defect  in 
their  voice,  or  from  want  of  mental 
ability.  Our  schools  are  not  intended 
to  take  the  places  of  home,  nor  our 
teachers  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
parents.  There  are  many  of  the  lat- 
ter who  think,  or  at  least  who  act, 
as  though  their  parental  duties  were 
at  an  end  when  their  children  are 
sent  to  school.  What  is  wanted  at  the 
present  time  is  that  parents  shall  feel 
the  responsibility  of  their  positions 
and  act  accordingly,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  reading  and  furnishing  read- 
ing matter,  but  in  regard  to  many 
other  things  connected  with  the  well- 
fare  of  their  children.  If  then  we 
are  right  in  assuming  that  the  proper 
grading  of  the  lessons  must  corres- 
pond to  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  correct  exposition  of  these 
principles  will  necessarily  give  us  the 
true  principle  of  grading  both  books 
and  lessons.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded, that  the  word-method  based 
upon  true  phonic  principles  is  best 
adapted  for  making  good  readers. 
Pupils  should  learn  the  letters  as  they 
learn  the  names  of  objects,  incident- 
ally. The  vocabulary  of  children 
upon  entering  school  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  names  of  familiar  ob- 
jects and  words  used  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  words  selected  then 
for  the  first  lessons  should  be  limit- 
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Ib  to  those  with  which  the  child  is 
ell  acquainted,  and  should  contain 
mly  one  power  of  each  letter  used. 
Phis  principle  should  extend  entirely 
hrough  the  primer  and  until  each 
etler  has  been  introduced.  I  believe 
we  err  in  introducing  new  difficulties 
too  soon.  It  is  better  to  thoroughly 
master  the  first  and  simplest  steps 
before  proceeding  to  more  difficult 
combinations.  What  is  required  is 
constant  practice  in  reading,  and  this 
practice  should  be  limited  to  the 
words  already  learned.  If  our  prim- 
ers contained  more  lessons  for  prac- 
tice, and  the  more  difficult  combina- 
tions were  not  introduced  until  a 
later  stage,  I  believe  we  should  see 
a  marked  improvement  in  reading. 
Of  course  new  words  must  be  learned 
from  time  to  time,  but  let  them  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  of  the  simplest 
form.  When  new  words  are  intro- 
duced, they  should  be  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lessons  and 
the  pupils  thoroughly  drilled  upon 
them  until  they  can  be  correctly 
named  at  sight. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the 
manner  of  teaching  words,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  sentence. 
Phrase  reading  should  be  practiced 
from  the  first,  or  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
can  name  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
at  sight  to  enable  the  teacher  to  form 
a  phrase  or  sentence  from  the  words 
already  learned.  Sentences  when 
formed  should  be  plain,  direct  state- 
ments. Inverted  or  moderately  com- 
plicated sentences  should  not  be 
introduced  until  the  pupil  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  Second  Book,  and  even 
then  it  is  better  to  adhere  somewhat 
closely  to  the  direct  statement.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  all 
imperative,  interrogative  or  exclama- 
tory sentences,  but  only  those  that 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  their 
structure.  Those  of  a  more  difficult 
nature  may  be  introduced  in  the 
selections  for  the  Third  Book,  while 


the  Fourth  should  contain  sen- 
tences of  the  •  highest  rhetorical 
finish.  Sentences  that  are  obscure  in 
their  meaning,  or  that  contain  obso- 
lete words,  or  quotations  from  foreign 
languages,  should  be  rigidly  excluded. 
The  best  literary  style,  both  in  regard 
to  purity  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
diction,  should  mark  every  selection, 
and  nothing  of  doubtful  propriety 
should  be  allowed.  I  confess  that  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  class 
of  literature  known  as  "  Nursery 
Rhymes "  finding  a  place  in  our 
readers.  In  the  wealth  of  our  Eng- 
lish literature  selections  can  be  made 
that  will  at  once  be  attractive  and  in- 
structive. Some  of  these  rhymes 
may  amuse  children,  but  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  utility  in  our 
school  books,  and  am  strongly  per- 
suaded that  they  should  be  relegated 
to  their  proper  sphere,  the  nursery. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  have  a  strong 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  in  many 
ways  seek  to  gain  new  ideas.  If  any 
evidence  of  this  is  required,  watch 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  examine 
any  new  object  presented  to  them  and 
the  many  questions  they  ask  concern- 
ing anything  that  attracts  their  atten- 
tion or  interests  them.  Let  us  then 
foster  this  desire  by  furnishing  new 
thoughts,  awakening  a  fresh  interest 
in  their  work  and  supplying  food  for 
the  mind.  Simplicity  of  language 
does  not  imply  childishness  of 
thought,  nor  does  it  follow  that  child- 
ren, because  they  are  children,  must 
be  given  the  mental  pabulum  that 
simply  amuses  infants.  Our  school 
readers  should  be  repositories  of 
noble  and  elevated  thoughts,  clothed 
in  chaste  and  elegant  language,  and 
the  rising  generation  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my 
subject,  I  shall  offer  a  remark  or  two 
concerning  the  questions,  explanatory 
notes  and  other  lesson  helps  that  are 
intended   as   aids    in    preparing    the 
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lesson.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  all  new  and  difficult  words 
should  be  arranged  in  columns  at  the 
head  of  the  lesson,  as  exercises  in 
pronunciation  and  enunciation.  These 
words  should  be  properly  syllabified, 
and  the  pronunciation  indicated  by 
simple  diacritical  marks.  ^I'he  pro- 
priety of  appending  a  set  of  questions 
to  each  lesson  is  of  doubtful  value. 
Too  much  assistance  is  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial.  Something 
should  be  left  for  the  pupil  to  master, 
so  as  to  form  habits  of  thought  and 
inquiry.  Self-reliance  needs  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson  should  act  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  mental  effort,  rather  than  as  a 
hindrance.  Hints  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing the  thought  and  of  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
are  preferable  to  having  sets  of  ques- 
tions prepared  for  each  lesson.  Or 
it  might  be  advisable  to  have  one  or 
more  model  lessons  in  which  full  ex- 
planations are  given  regarding  the 
manner  of  explaining  the  lesson  and 
the  method  of  asking  questions.  To 
these  a  full  set  of  questions  might 
be  appended  to  serve  as  models  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Notes 
and  explanations  relating  to  any  his- 
torical, geographical  or  biographical 
reference  should  form  an  appendix 
to  each  lesson.  And  in  these  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  give  any 
help  that  the  pupil  can  obtain  for 
himself  with  a  little  exertion.  In 
these  notes  attention  might  very 
properly  be  called  to  any  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  or  the 
use  of  a  word,  but  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  devoting  much  time  or  at- 
tention to  either  technical  analysis  or 
parsing. 

There  is  another  principle  to  be 
considered  before  I  close  this  address, 
and  that  is  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  selections,  or  the  lessons  they 


are  expected  to  teach.  These  are  of 
greater  importance  than  those  already 
discussed.  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
cation  in  his  report  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  1 88 1,  gives  the  number 
of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  attendance ' 
as  476,268,  and  13,136,  as  attending 
the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes.  Of  those  attending  our 
Public  Schools,  over  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  were  enrolled  in  the  first  four 
classes,  leaving  less  than  three  per  cent, 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms.  If  to  these 
we  add  the  number  attending  the 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institu- 
tes, we  find  that  less  than  six  per 
cent,  are  studying  subjects  higher 
than  those  prescribed  for  the  fourth 
class.  It  is  therefore  quite  evident 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  young 
people  acquire  almost,  if  not  quite, 
all  their  scholastic  training  in  the 
first  four  classes  of  our  Public  Schools. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  ex- 
amining closely  each  selection  that 
finds  a  place,  in  our  school  readers. 
The  sentiments  expressed  throhghout 
the  different  selections  should  breathe 
a  spirit  of  pure  morality,  give  noble 
views  of  life,  and  call  into  action  the 
the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature. 
In  short,  they  should  instil  into  the 
mind  of  every  child  that, 

"  Life  has  import  more  inspiring 
Than  the  fancies  of  their  youth, 

It  has  hopes  as  high  as  heaven, 
It  has  labour,  it  has  truth. 

"  It  has  wrongs  that  may  be  righted, 
Noble  deeds  that  may  be  done, 

Its  great  battles  are  unfought, 
Its  great  triumphs  are  unwon." 

Nor  is  this  all.  They  should  be 
distinctively  Canadian  in  sentiment. 
Our  neighbours  across  the  line  are 
wiser  in  this  respect  than  we,  for  they 
have  given  to  all  their  text-books  a 
tone  peculiarly  American.  Let  us 
follow  their  example  and  have  our 
books  really  and  truly  Canadian.  ^ 
When  I  say  Canadian,  I  do  not  mean    \ 
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that  a  lesson  here  and  there  is  to  be 
dovetailed  into    the    books,   to  give 
them  a  semblance  of  being  Canadian. 
Neither   do    I  believe    that    Indian 
legends,  stories  of  military  heroes  who 
have  died  on  Canadian  soil,  nor  even 
sketches   of  battles   that   have  been 
fought,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  be    called  Canadian.     Surely  the 
476,000  boys  and  girls  in  our  Public 
Schools  should  learn  something  more 
about    their    native    land    than   the 
simple  fact  th*at  our  country  was  at  one 
time  the  theatre  of  war  between   the 
English     and   the    French,    and    at 
another,  between  the  English  and  the 
Americans.     Something    more  is  re- 
quired.   What  shall  it  be  ?    Have  we 
not  almost  illimitable  forests?     Are 
not   our   mines    practically    exhaust- 
less  ?  Is  not  our  soil  as  fertile  as   any 
in  the  world  ?    ,  And  our  climate,  has 
it  any  superior  ?     Do  not  our  waters 
abound  in  fish  and  our  forests    with 
game  ?     Is  not  the  scenery  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Muskoka  region  and 
the  upper  Lakes  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
world  ?     Have  we  not  municipal  and 
and  educational  institutions  that  com- 
pare   favorably   with    those    of  older 
countries  ?     to    say   nothing    of   our 
manufactures,  our  commerce  and  the 
various  industries   scattered  through- 
out  the    different    Provinces.      And 
yet,  if  we  turn   over  the  pages  of  our 
authorized  reading  books,  do  we  find 
any  of  these  subjects  presented    with 
a  fair  degree  of  fulness  ?     Are    they 
not  more  conspicuous   by  their   ab- 
sence than   by   their  presence  ?     The 
great  majority  of,  our   children    finish 
their  education  in  our  Public  Schools, 
and   I  can  see   no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  taught  more  concerning 
our  own    country,  its    resources   and 
capabilities  than  has  yet  been  done. 
I  have   unbounded  faith  in  its  future, 
but  I  cannot  help    feeling    that    the 
publishers  and  editors  of  our  school 
books  have  overlooked  many   things ' 
that  are  of  very  great  value  to  us   as 


Canadians.  There  is  certainly  room 
for  improvement  in  this  direction. 
To  meet  our  present  wants,  lessons 
explaining  the  nature  and  functions 
of  our  municipal  institutions  and  our 
local  and  federal  Parliaments  should 
find  a  place  in  our  books.  In  short, 
our  children  should  be  taught  to 
know  how  we  are  governed;  how 
and  for  what  purpose  taxes  are  col- 
lected, and  how  justice  is  adminis- 
tered. These  matters  are  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  young,  and 
when  treated  of  in  a  general  way,  can 
be  easily  understood.  This  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  our  system  of 
local  self-government.  Soon  these 
boys  and  girls  will  enter  upon  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  it  must  be 
apparent  to  every  thoughtful  per- 
son that  it  is  better  to  have  them 
understand  these  things  than  to  have 
their  minds  filled  with  much  that 
now  finds  a  place  in  our  reading 
books. 

The  leading   thought   in  the    pre- 
paration of  these  books  seems  to  be 
to  make  literary  men  and  women  of 
our  children,  or  to  fit  them  for  some 
of  the  learned  professions.     We  are 
too  much  influenced  by  examinations 
and  too  little  by  the  necessities  of  our 
every  day  life.     Our  reading    books 
deal  too  much  with  the  things    of  the 
past.      There  is    an  idea   quite  pre- 
valent that,    for  a  person  to  be  con- 
sidered    reasonably    well    educated, 
he  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  no  matter  how  ignorant 
he     may     be    of  those   of    his    own 
j  country,  and  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
j  The  pursuit  of  this  knowledge  may  be 
i  very  pleasant  and  attractive  for  those 
I  who  have  the  means  and  inclination 
to  pursue    it,  but  for  the  children  of 
the     workingman,    and  the    farmer, 
something  of  a  more  practical  nature 
is    required.     Some    of  the   things  I 
have    already  mentioned    should    be 
taught  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  this 
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can  be  done  most  effectively  by 
having  selections  bearing  upon  these 
points  placed  in  our  reading  books. 
Lessons  on  temperance,  hygiene  and 
science  might  very  profitably  be  in- 
troduced. But  some  one  may  say 
the  introduction  of  these  things  will 
make  our  books  too  cumbrous  and 
expensive.  This  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  There  are  now  many  lessons 
that  might  be  struck  out,  and  our 
children  would  not  suffer  intellectually 
by  their  absence.  In  this  way  the 
books  need  not  necessarily  be  in- 
creased in  size  or  price. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
this  subject,  but  have  simply  given 
you  my  views  concerning  some  points 
of  the  most  important  educational 
topic  that  has  come  up  for  discussion 
for  many  years.  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  it  impartially,  and  in  the  interests  of 
our  Public  Schools,  beHeving  that 
their  interests  and  theirs  alone,  should 
be    paramount    in   deciding      which 


series  shall  be  adopted  in  this  country. 
To  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  making  a  selection  I  may  say 
that  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
only  one  series  authorized  in  this 
country,  and  that  whatever  reading 
books  may  be  adopted,  that  every 
teacher  and  every  Trustee  Board  will 
see  that  none  others  are  allowed  to  be 
introduced.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more,  but  simply  to  ask  you 
to  consider  carefully  the  following 
points:  (i)  The  mechanical  work  of 
the  books;  (2)  their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  our  Public  Schools;  (3)  that 
the  selections  shall  be  of  high  literary 
merit ;  and  (4)  that  they  shall  be 
distinctively  Canadian.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  these  principles,  and  trust 
they  will  commend  themselves  to  your 
judgment.  If  a  wise  selection  is 
made,  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  schools,  and  believe 
the  community  at  large  will  cheerfully 
sustain  them  and  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  their  welfare. 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


BY    MISS    M.    A.    ROBINSON,    MODEL    SCHOOL,    BRADFORD,    ONT. 


IN  these  days  of  highly  advanced 
learning,  of  High  Schools  and 
colleges,  of  examinations,  and  news- 
papers to  tell  of  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  when  the  object  of  the 
great  majority  seems  not  to  be  to 
obtain  the  possession  of  a  store  of 
solid  and  useful  knowledge,  but  simply 
to  gain  a  notoriety  for  superiority, 
whether  merited  or  unmerited,  we  are 
aipt  to  give  more  attention  to  that 
which,  apparently,  will  give  the  quick- 
est and  best  returns,  to  build  a  fine 
superstructure,  while  neglecting  to  see 
if  the  foundation  be  sound,  or  in  other 
words  to  cram  and  drill  the  senior 
pupil  at  the  expense  of  the   junior. 


It  is  a  fact,  that  in  far  too  many  cases 
a  great  part  of  the  educated,  as  well 
as  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, judge  of  a  teacher's  capacity 
and  standing,  by  the  number  of  pupils 
he  manages  to  literally  shove  through 
an  examination.  This,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  is  a  very  poor  criterion,  but,  as 
it  is  one  very  generally  accepted,  it 
must  necessarily  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  teacher's  plan  of  working.  For, 
as  it  is  to  the  senior  and  most  talented 
pupils  that  he  must  look  to  secure 
him  this  reputation,  he,  of  course, 
is  naturally  tempted  to  give  an  undue 
share  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
these  not  favoured,  but  favouring  few. 
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Again,  there  may  be  another  rea- 
son for  thus  neglecting  the  less  ad- 
vanced pupils.  By  the  time  a  young 
man  has  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  high  school  studies  and 
examinations,  he  has  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  higher  subjects  and  a  more 
elevated  line  of  thought.  He  enters 
on  his  teaching  career  with  thought 
and  feeling  as  far  removed  from  those 
of  the  child  he  is  employed  to  teach  as 
are  the  branches  of  the  lofty  oak 
from  the  tiny  shoot  just  springing  into 
existence  at  its  root.  And,  by  this 
means,  we  can  determine  the  character 
of  the  teacher.  It  has  been  said,  and 
justly  too,  that  the  teacher's  is  a  noble 
calling,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
ministry,  but  it  depends  on  its  follow- 
ers whether  they  thus  promote  its 
lofty  aim,  or  use  it  for  their  personal 
aggrandizement.  If  the  teacher  think 
only  of  his  own  selfish  ends,  and 
follows  whither  his  desires  and  sym- 
pathies would  lead  him,  he  of  course 
gives  most  prominence  to  those  sub- 
jects and  classes,  that  accord  best 
with  his  taste  and  experience. 
Whereas,  if  he  give  to  the  junior 
pupils,  the  attention  that  their  wants 
require,  he  must  be  of  that  self-sacri- 
ficing type  which  our  profession  de- 
mands. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  any  one 
can  teach  children.  If  we  examine 
our  graded  schools,  we  find  invariably 
that  teachers  of  advanced  pupils  re- 
ceive much  higher  salaries  than  those 
of  younger  ones.  And  those  teachers, 
as  a  rule,  are  better  qualified  and  are 
better  en  titled  to  receive  higher  salaries. 
But  should  this  be  so  ?  Is  it  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  teach  these  advanced 
pupils,  than  those  to  whom  the  world 
of  knowledge  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
veal its  mysterious  depths?  The  un- 
trained, inexperienced  teacher  knows 
but  comparatively  little  of  the  nature 
of  children,  and  is,  therefore,  but  ill 
qualified  to  teach  them.  The  instruc- 
tor of  children  must  understand  the 


order  in  which  the  different  intellectual 
powers  come  into  full  activity — that 
first  the  perceptive  powers  are  awaken- 
ed, then  memory,  then  reason — and, 
in  order  to  have  success,  he  must  at 
all  times  conform  to  this  order  in  his 
instruction.  He  must  not  appeal  to 
a  mental  power  which  is  not  yet  fully 
awakened,  for,  in  such  a  case,  the 
mind  will  be  injured,  and  failure  will 
ensue.  Then,  one  method  will  not 
suit  all  children.  The  teacher  must 
use  different  modes  of  treatment  for 
the  varied  tastes  and  dispositions 
which  the  children  will  exhibit. 

During  the  pupils'  early  years,  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  simply 
to  awaken  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
show  them  how  to  acquire  it,  not  to 
cram  them  with  facts,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  treating  the  mind  as  a  re- 
membering, and  not  as  a  thinking 
substance.  It  is  not  the  number  of 
facts  read  or  expounded,  or  even  re- 
membered, but  the  power  toapprehend 
these  facts  and  their  various  relations, 
which  constitutes  the  ideal  of  "  true 
teaching.  We  should  aim  to  secure 
to  our  pupils  as  much  mental  training 
as  possible,  so  that  having  aroused 
their  activity  of  thought,  having  led 
them  to  the  source  of  knowledge,  they 
may  drink  therefrom,  and  that  they  may 
feel  that  to  their  own  exertions,  will 
be  mainly  due  their  increasing  know- 
ledge. And  those  pupils  who  on 
account  of  poverty,  or  other  misfortune, 
are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age  will  have  received  a  stimulus 
sufficient  to  excite  them  to  further 
study,  to  self-improvement  and  to  love 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  teacher  of  the  newly  awakened 
mind  of  childhood  is  he  who  stand- 
ing at  the  fountain-head  of  a  mighty 
river,  holds  in  his  hands  the  power 
to  effectually  dam  its  progress,  to 
divert  it  from  its  natural  channel,  or 
to  guide  it  in  its  just  and  proper  course, 
while  he  who  is  appointed  to  the  post 
of  so-called  superior  instructor,  is  like 
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the  tributaries  which,  in  their  mighty 
onward  course,  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  river,  but  are  only  sub- 
servient to  the  mighty  principle  gener- 
ated in  its  earlier  stages. 

But  some  doubting  one  may  say, 
"Do  not  those  pupils,  studying  the 
more  advanced  subjects,  of  necessity 
need  teachers  that  are  better  educated 
than  those  who  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  rudiments  ?  "  If,  by  education,  is 
meant  a  sound  professional  training, 
and  a  thorough  insight  into,  and  un- 
derstanding of,  child  nature,  I  answer, 
yes  j  but  if,  as  it  is  meant  in thecommon 
acceptation  of  the  term,  mere  liter- 
ary acquirements,  I  dissent  entirely. 
If  a  young  man  after  a  thorough  course 
at  High  School,  and  after  successfully 
passing  the  examinations  on  the  cur- 
riculum, has  not  enough  book  know- 
ledge to  teach  the  highest  class  in  our 
Public  Schools,  he  should  not  presume 
to  enter  the  profession;  and  would 
be  no  more  successful  in  a  junior 
division,  than  in  a  senior  one,  unless, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  has  a 
great  aptitude  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  a  fact  which  the 
observant  person  cannot  fail  to  have 
noted,  that  the  best  scholar  does  not 
always  make  the  best  teacher. 

Then  again,  the  pupil  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  is  in  a  far  less  degree 
dependent  on  the  teacher,  than  is  his 
younger  brother.  With  such  a  mag- 
nificent array  of  text  books,  as  is 
supplied  for  our  Canadian  schools,  a 
boy  who  from  his  infancy  has  been 
trained  to  search  into  the  cause  and 
effect  of  everything,  not  to  accept  a 
thing  as  correct  unless  his  judgment 
approve  of  it,  will  need  a  teacher's' 
careful  guidance  only  to  lead  his  foot- 
steps onward  in  his  wisdom-seeking 
venture,  lest  he  turn  aside  out  of  the 
path  which  he  has  thus  far  success- 
fully trodden.  But  he  must  not  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  knowledge 
is  confined  to  books,  or  that  it  has 
even  its  source  there.     The  book  is 


but  an  artificial  reservoir;  the  fountain, 
the  source,  lies  outside  in  the  great 
field  of  nature.  Too  often,  the  pupils 
are  allowed  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
book,  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere 
hearer  of  lessons,  and  almost  the  only 
faculty  of  the  child  which  is  called 
into  play  is  that  of  memory,  while 
reasoning  and  observation  are  suffered 
to  lie  dormant. 

This  has  been  true  in  many  cases 
in  the  past,  but  it  has  been  remedied 
to  a  very  great  extent  of  late  years. 
In  most  of  our  Model  and  Public 
Schools,  the  teachers  of  the  higher 
departments  are  found  to  be  compe- 
tent and  efficient  men,  who,  by  their 
long  course  of  training  and  teaching, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  that  underlie  all  methods 
of  instruction.  They  reflect  honour 
on  their  profession,  and  do  credit 
to  themselves.  But,  undoubtedly, 
there  will  always  be  teachers  of  differ- 
ent grades  ;  and  this  difference  will 
consist  more  in  the  professional  train- 
ing, in  natural  talents,  than  in  literary 
attainments.  Then,  let  the  superior 
teachers  take  those  positions  where 
the  responsibility  is  greatest,  where 
the  influence  exerted  is  most  lasting 
and  most  powerful,  and  where  in  as 
the  case  of  elementary  training,  the 
methods  employed  affect,  not  only 
the  present  progress  of  the  pupils, 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  decide  their 
whole  life  career.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  these  teachers  who  have 
undergone  the  best  course  of  training, 
had  the  longest  experience,  and  pos- 
sess the  greatest  aptitude  to  teach, 
should  receive  the* highest  remunera- 
tion for  their  services,  and  vice  versa. 

Of  course,  to  accomplish  all  this, 
although  some  of  our  leading  educa- 
tionists have  given  utterance  to  these 
same  ideas,  still,  public  opinion  must, 
in  this  particular,  be  to  a  vast  extent 
revolutionized  ;  but  reform  is  a  watch- 
word of  our  generation,  and  results 
wonderful  and  unexpected  are   daily 
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»eing  realized.  The  whole  system  of 
education  is  making  progress,  notwith- 
standing the  many  obstacles  it  has 
to  encounter. 

And  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
reform  will  be  the  enlightenment 
of  the  masses ;  for  when  the  indi- 
vidual realizes  that  he  possesses 
within  himself  the  power  to  build  up 
his  own  education,  and  that  for  it  he 
is  not  dependent  on  ulterior  circum- 
stances, we  shall  see  the  population 
at  large  become  a  thinking,  reasoning 
people,  who  shall  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  judgment,  rather  than  be 
guided  by  impulse  and  prejudice. 

And  this,  in  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare, is  "a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished."  For,  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  coupled 
with  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  moral  nature,  depends,  to  a  vast 
extent,  the  true  and  lasting  prosperity 
of  the  state.     Though  the  country's 


coffers  overflow  with  wealth,  though 
her  resources  be  unlimited,  and  her 
people  rejoice  in  the  blessing  of 
liberty,  however  salubrious  her  cli- 
mate, and  fertile  her  soil,  yet,  if  the 
people  who  throng  her  cities  and  who 
cultivate  her  farms,  be  lacking  in 
those  qualities  that  ennoble  and  re- 
fine, all  her  advantages,  both  physical 
and  political,  will  not  elevate  her  to 
the  true  dignity  of  national  great- 
ness. 

So,  as  it  is  the  people  who  must 
exalt  a  nation,  of  what  immense  im- 
portance is  it,  then,  that  the  masses 
be  educated.  Then  let  us  devote  our- 
selves to  our  work  with  renewed 
energy,  and  patriotic  zeal,  let  us  em- 
ploy every  means  in  our  power  for  the 
attainment  of  our  grand  and  noble 
aim,  resting  assured  that,  by  the 
thorough  education  of  the  youth  of 
our  land,  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  future  greatness. 
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II.    PARIS    TO    BERLIN. 


My  Dear  B.,- 


Berlm,  Oct.  23,  1883. 


THERE  are  perhaps  eight  to  ten 
Lyce'es  in  Paris.  They  corres- 
pond to  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany, 
or  rather  both  to  these  and  to  the 
"  Realschulen,"  for  there  are  generally 
two  divisions  in  each  ;  one  preparing 
for  professions,  and  paying  the  chief 
attention  to  classics,  and  the  other 
teaching  chiefly  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences.  As  is  the  case  in 
Germany,  so  with  these  schools ;  they 
give  an  education  equal  in  many 
respects  to  that  given  by  our  best 
universities.  The  pupils  very  gener- 
ally in  the  Lyce'es — rather  very  many  I 
of  them — on  leaving  take  the  degree  | 
of  Bachelier  es  Lettres  or  Bachelier  * 


es  Sciences.  So  a  very  large  number 
of  the  university  students  have  already 
a  degree  when  beginning  to  attend 
lectures.  There  are  in  Paris  a  number 
of  higher  municipal  schools,  chiefly 
intended  for  those  intending  to  enter 
commerce  or  manufactures.  The 
tuition  in  them  is  free,  but  the  admis- 
sion is  now  competition,  the  best 
pupils  from  the  public  schools  enter- 
ing. I  am  afraid  these  few  fragmen- 
tary hints  about  the  schools  will  not 
give  you  much  insight  into  their  work- 
ing. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word 
about  the  libraries  of  Paris.  Abun- 
dant facilities  are  afforded  the  student 
for  study.  Adjoining  the  Sorbonne — 
which  has  also  a  library  for  the  student 
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— is  the  Bibliotheque  de  St.  Genevieve, 
containing  about  150,000  volumes. 
It  has  a  large  well-lighted  and  well- 
heated  room,  and  is  open  to  all  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  in  the  evening.  Then 
there  ar^  two  others — Bibliotheque 
Majarin,  and  de  1' Arsenal,  each  of 
300,000  to  400,000  volumes,  free  also. 
The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  which 
contains  two  million  volumes,  and 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a 
public  reading-room,  and  a  large 
working-room  ;  the  latter  is  reserved 
for  those  engaged  in  special  work. 
There  are  also  other  libraries,  but 
these  will  show  that  Paris  is  lavishly 
supplied  in  that  respect.  I  enjoyed 
my  stay  in  Paris,  />.,  on  looking  back, 
perhaps,  my  feelings  are  warmer 
towards  it,  than  often  I  felt  while 
dwelling  there.  The  people  are  too 
volatile  and  pleasure-loving  to  suit 
me.  And  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
give  up  my  six  months  experience 
there.  Nancy  was  the  only  other 
city  in  France  I  visited,  and  I  only 
stopped  over  there  a  couple  of  days. 
During  August  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  September  I  was  travelling  with 
J^.  A.  H.,  who  is  now  studying  theology 
here,  and  was  an  old  Canadian  and 
university  friend.  We  tramped  Switz- 
erland for  two  weeks,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  walking,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
finest  points  of  view  in  that  land  of 
mountains,  lakes,  and  streams.  On 
leaving  it  we  took  a  roundabout  way 
of  reaching  here.  We  touched  at 
Augsburg,  Salzburg,  Munich,  and 
sailed  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna. 
In  Munich  we  spent  several  days,  and 
were  much  interested  in  its  great  art 
treasures,  for  in  that  respect  it  has  no 
rival  but  Dresden.  It  is  a  great  city 
for  beer.  In  1878  of  the  twenty-five 
milHons  of  beer  manufactured  there, 
about  twenty  million  were  drunk 
there,  making  probably  100  gallons 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  Yet 
one  does  not  observe  any  drunkenness, 
though  beer  gardens  are  everywhere. 


In  Vienna,  we  spent  several  days.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  city.  A  magnifi- 
cent building  is  just  being  erected  for 
its  university,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.  Last  year  it  had 
4,099  matriculated  students  attending, 
while  Berlin  had  4,062,  and  Leipzig 
4,097,  counting  also,  however,  those 
who  attended  lectures  merely  as 
hearers.  Berlin  had  the  largest 
number,  viz.,  5,158.  Vienna  is  the 
greatest  medical  institution,  having 
almost  twice  as  many  studying  in  that 
line  as  were  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  any  one  university.  On  our  way 
north  from  Vienna,  we  stopped  a  few 
hours  at  the  old  historical  city  of 
Prague,  and  thence  passed  on  into 
the  mountainous  part  of  Saxony.  We 
tramped  very  pleasantly  for  two  days 
in  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  sailed 
down  the  Elbe  to  Dresden,  where  we 
spent  several  days.  It  is  a  very  fine 
city,  rivalling  Munich  in  its  art  trea- 
sures. I  then  boarded  in  a  private 
family  in  Leipzig  for  several  weeks 
pegging  away  at  my  German,  trying 
to  speak,  but  finding  it  hard  enough 
work.  One  has  not  to  spend  long  on 
the  continent  before  becoming  rather 
disgusted  with  his  acquirements  in 
moderns.  Something  seems  to  be 
radically  wrong  in  the  system  of  teach- 
ing French  and  German,  when  we 
can  study  them  for  years,  without 
ever  speaking  them  at  all.  They  are 
taught  and  learned  as  are  the  dead 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  Well! 
there  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
work  away,  reading,  committing,  lis- 
tening to  lectures,  speaking  when  one 
can  muster  up  enough  courage  to  ex- 
pose his  bad  German.  I  rather  liked 
Leipzig.  The  country  about  is  very 
flat  and  not  fertile.  Still  it  has  pretty 
walks,  especially  a  wide  boulevard 
extending  around  the  main  town. 
Though  only  there  three  weeks  I  had 
to  show  myself  at  the  Police  Office, 
show  my  passport,  and  answer  any 
questions  they  chose  to  put  to  me. 
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'The  university  is  an  old-looking  build- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  shops,  and  anything  but 
academical  looking.  Bookstores  and 
printing-offices  abound  in  Leipzig.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  ^'  messe  "  or  fair, 
which  is  held  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  at  which  a  great  deal  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  is  sold.  I  chose 
Berlin  as  my  university,  and  hope  to 
take  also  a  semester  in  Leipzig.  I 
am  settled  down  in  regular  student's 
fashion,  and  rent  my  room  from  the 


"  Frau,"  who  attends  to  it,  and  gives 
me  coffee  morning  and  evening. 
Then  I  get  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  I 
underwent  the  imposing  ceremony  of 
matriculation  on  Monday,  and  am 
once  more  a  university  student. 
Lectures  are  just  commencing,  and  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  yet  anything  defi- 
nite about  them.  I  expect  to  take  at 
least  two  semesters  in  Germany.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  degree  here,  but 
may  not  be  able  to  spare  time  for 
that.  T.  W. 


LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  DARWIN. 

BY  GEO.  ACHESON,  M.A.,  TORONTO. 
(  Continued  from  page  g.) 


A  CURIOUS  breed  of  cattle  is  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Banda  Oriental.  The  nata 
or  niata  cattle,  he  says,  "  appear  ex- 
ternally to  hold  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  other  cattle,  which  bull  or 
pug  dogs  do  to  other  dogs.  Their 
forehead  is  very  short  and  broad, 
with  the  nasal  end  turned  up,  and 
the  upper  lip  much  drawn  back ; 
their  lower  jaws  project  beyond  the 
upper,  and  have  a  corresponding  up- 
ward curve ;  hence  their  teeth  are 
always  exposed.  Their  nostrils  are 
seated  high  up,  and  are  very  open  ; 
their  eyes  project  outwards.  When 
walking  they  carry  their  heads  low, 
on  a  short  neck,  and  their  hinder 
legs  are  rather  longer  compared  with 
the  front  legs  than  is  usual.  Their 
bare  teeth,  their  short  heads,  and 
upturned  nostrils  give  them  the  most 
ludicrous  self-confident  air  of  defiance 
imaginable."  This  breed  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  less  than 
200  years  ago  among  the  Indians 
south  of  the  Plata,  and  is  a  very  true 


one,  a  niata  bull  and  cow  invariably 
producing  niata  calves.  A  cross  with 
common  cattle  produces  offspring 
having  intermediate  characters,  but 
with  the  niata  character  strongly 
marked. 

Among  other  curious  and  inter- 
esting observations,  such  as  those 
relating  to  aeronaut  spiders,  causes 
of  the  extinction  of  organic  beings, 
sense  of  sight  and  smell  in  condors, 
the  remarkable  lizard  Amblyrhynchus 
found  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago, 
etc.,  I  will  only  notice  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fuegians.  After  casting 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success, 
a  party  was  sent  to  communicate 
with  the  natives,  a  number  of  whom 
had  collected  on  the  shore.  He 
says,  regarding  this  :  "It  was,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  spectacle  I  ever  beheld. 
I  could  not  have  believed  how  wide 
was  the  difference  between  savage  and 
civilized  man.  It  is  greater  than 
between  a  wild  and  domesticated 
animal,  inasmuch  as  in  man  there  is  a 
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greater  power  of  improvement.  Their 
only  garment  consists  of  a  mantle 
made  of  Guanaco  skin,  with  the  wool 
outside;  this  they  wear  just  thrown 
over  their  shoulders,  leaving  their  per- 
sons as  often  exposed  ascovered.  Their 
skin  is  of  a  dirty  coppery  red  colour. 
.  .  .  The  language  of  these  people,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  called  articulate.  Captain 
Cook  has  compared  it  to  a  man 
clearing  his  throat,  but  certainly  no 
European  ever  cleared  his  throat  with 
so  many  hoarse,  guttural  and  clicking 
sounds."  Again,  speaking  of  another 
tribe,  he  says  :  "  These  were  the  most 
abject  and  miserable  creatures  I  any- 
where beheld.  On  the  east  coast,  the 
natives,  as  we  have  seen,  have  Guanaco 
cloaks,  and  on  the  west  they  possess 
seal-skins.  Amongst  these  central 
tribes,  the  men  generally  have  an 
otter-skin,  or  some  small  scrap  about 
as  large  as  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
their  backs  as  low  down  as  their  loins. 
It  is  laced  across  the  breast  by 
strings,  and  according  as  the  wind 
blows,  it  is  shifted  from  side  to  side. 
.  .  .  These  poorwretches  were  stunted 
in  their  growth,  their  hideous  faces 
bedaubed  with  white  paint,  their  skins 
filthy  and  greasy,  their  hair  entangled, 
their  voices  discordant,  and  their 
gestures  violent.  Viewing  such  men, 
one  can  hardly  make  oneself  believe 
that  they  are  fellow-creatures,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  world. 

At  night  five  or  six  human  beings, 
naked  and  scarcely  protected  from 
the  wind  and  rain  of  this  tempestuous 
climate,  sleep  on  the  wet  ground, 
coiled  up  like  animals.  Whenever  it 
is  low  water,  winter  or  summer,  night 
or  day,  they  must  rise  to  pick  shell- 
fish from  the  rocks ;  and  the  women 
either  dive  to  collect  sea-eggs,  or  sit 
patiently  in  their  canoes,  and  with  a 
baited  hair-line  without  any  hook, 
jerk  out  little  fish.  If  a  seal  is  killed, 
or   the   floating   carcass  of  a   putrid 


whale  discovered,  it  is  a  feast,  and 
such  miserable  food  is  assisted  by  a 
few  tasteless  berries  and  fungi."  He 
also  states  that  the  different  tribes 
when  at  war  are  cannibals,  and  also 
that  when  pressed  by  famine,  as  they 
often  are,  they  kill  and  devour  their 
old  women  before  they  kill  their  dogs, 
the  reason  given  being,  "  Doggies 
catch  otters,  old  women  no."  It  was 
impossible  to  discover  whether  they 
had  any  idea  of  a  future  life  or  not. 
He  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
ever  performed  any  sort  of  religious 
worship.  Their  nearest  approach  to 
a  religious  feeling  seemed  to  be  an 
idea  of  retributive  punishment  for 
wasting  food,  the  elements  themselves 
being  the  avenging  agents.  The  dif- 
ferent tribes  have  no  government  or 
chief,  are  hostile  to  one  another,  and 
speak  different  dialects.  He  con- 
cludes his  description  of  these  savages 
with  the  following  remark  : — "There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Fuegians  decrease  in  number  ;  there- 
fore we  must  suppose  that  they  enjoy 
a  sufficient  share  of  happiness  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  to  render 
life  worth  having.  Nature  by  making 
habit  omnipotent,  and  its  effects 
hereditary,  has  fitted  the  Fuegian  to 
the  climate  and  the  productions  of 
his  miserable  country." 

This  voyage,  however,  was  not  all 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Darwin.  He  men- 
tions as  the  chief  disadvantages  seve- 
ral obvious  losses,  such  as  separation 
from  the  society  of  friends,  one  which 
he  felt  very  keenly,  though  alleviated 
to  some  extent  by  a  constant  corres- 
pondence with  his  old  master  and 
dearest  friend,  Prof.  Henslow,  the 
want  of  room,  seclusion,  rest,  and 
leisure,  which  "although  at  first  not 
felt,  tell  heavily  after  a  period."  But 
worse  than  all,  he  suffered  greatly 
from  sea-sickness  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  worry  and  fatigue  incidental 
ot  his  long  land  excursions,  was  the 
probable  cause  of  the  dyspepsia  to- 
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which  he  was  a  victim  ever  after.  I 
cannot  here  help  referring  to  another 
life-long  victim  to  dyspepsia,  whose 
death  but  lately  we  were  called  to 
mourn.  What  a  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Darwin  and  Carlyle 
— sunshine,  gloom  !  This  physical 
affliction  could  not  destroy  the  sweet- 
ness and  amiability  of  the  one,  while 
the  whole  life  of  the  other  was  so 
soured  and  warped  by  it,  that  as  his 
mother  expressed  it,  he  was  "  gey  ill 
to  live  wi'."  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  two  characters  so  totally 
unlike;  and  their  modes  of  thought 
are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

Three  years  after  his  return  from 
this  voyage  Mr.  Darwin  married  his 
cousin,  Miss  Emma  Wedgewood,  and 
in  1842  settled  at  Down,  near  Farn- 
borough,  in  Kent.  Here,  up  almost 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  at  the  problems  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  while  on 
board  the  Beagle^  patiently  accumu- 
lating and  reflecting  upon  all  sorts  of 
facts  which  could  possibly  have  any 
bearing  upon  that  mystery  of  mys- 
teries— the  origin  of  species. 

Taking  his  works  in  historical 
order,  we  have  first  a  paper  on  the 
*'  Connection  of  Volcanic  Pheno- 
mena," published  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  in  1840. 
In  the  same  publication,  in  1842, 
there  was  another  on  the  '*  Erratic 
Boulders  of  South  America,"  and 
somewhat  latter,  a  paper  on  the 
"  Geology  of  the  Falkland  Islands." 
His  principle  researches,  however,  in 
Geology  were  contained  in  a  work 
called  the  "  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,'^  published  in  three  parts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  The  first,  on  the 
'•'  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral 
Reefs,"  appeared  in  1842,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  interesting  of  the  author's 
works.  In  this  volume  he  gives  his 
views  on  the  formation   of  the   three 


great  classes  of  coral-reefs — Atolls,  or 
Lagoon  Islands,  Barrier,  and  Fring- 
ing-Reefs.  Important  as  these  views 
are,  I  can  only  state  here,  that  his 
theory  is,  that  all  the  leading  features 
in  these  structures  can  be  simply  ex- 
plained by  the  upward  growth  of  the 
corals  during  the  sinking  of  the  land. 
The  formation  appears  first  as  a 
fringing-reef  round  an  island  or  the 
shore  of  a  continent.  Now,  if  we 
imagine  the  island  to  sink  and  the 
coral  to  grow  upward,  we  will  get  an 
encirclmg  barrier  reef ;  and  if  the  same 
thing  takes  place  with  the  continent, 
we  will  have  a  straight  barrier.  Let 
the  encircling  barrier  reef  and  the 
island  go  on  subsiding,  and  the  corals 
growing  vigorously  upwards,  and  when 
thehighest  point  of  land  has  disappear- 
ed below  the  water,  we  have  a  perfect 
Atoll,  or  Lagoon  Island.  A  convic- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  Darwin's 
theory  has  been  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  many  naturalists.  Its  sim- 
plicity recommends  it. 

The  next  part  of  this  work  was 
on  the  ''  Geology  of  the  Volcanic 
Islands  visited  during  the  Voyage 
of  the  Beagle,''  published  in  1844, 
The  third  part  appeared  in  1846. 
under  the  title  of  "Geological  Obser- 
vations on  South  America."  These, 
together  with  a  paper  read  in  1843, 
before  the  Geological  Society  on 
"Glacial Action  in  Wales,"  complete 
his  direct  contributions  to  Geology ; 
but  his  researches  in  other  fields  have 
had  a  much  wider  influence  on  the 
pregress  of  this  science,  especially  his 
chapters  in  the  "  Origin  of  Species," 
on  the  "  Imperfection  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Record, "and  "  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution." These  have  proved  that 
geological  history  has  followed  a  law 
of  Evolution,  not  of  Cataclysm  or 
Uniformity. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  his 
"  Monograph  of  the  Cirripedia,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society  in  two 
volumes,   in    185 1   and    1854.     This 
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exhaustive  memoir  shows  the  author's 
ability  as  a  comparative  anatomist, 
and  his  power  to  excel  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morphology ;  but,  as  'Nature' 
says,  "  we  have  to  thank  his  native 
sagacity  that  such  was  not  his  choice." 
Better  things  were  in  store  for  him. 
He  was  to  influence  the  science  of 
Zoology  more  by  his  generalizations 
than  by  his  particular  researches,  and 
the  work  which  so  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  scientific  world  was  the 
^-  Origin  of  Species,"  first  published 
in  1859. 

The  almost  universally  received 
idea  concerning  the  origin  of  distinct 
animal  and  vegetable  species,  both 
fossil  and  existing,  was  that  they  were 
special,  separate  creations,  variable 
within  certain  limits,  but  never  pass- 
ing into  one  another  either  suddenly  or 
gradually.  This  doctrine  had  become 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  both 
scientific  men  and  theologians,  that 
to  express  any  doubt  as  to  its  validity 
or  agreement  with  observed  facts  was 
regarded  as  rank  heresy.  In  spite  of 
thislong-standingprejudiceasuspicion 
entered  the  minds  of  a  few,  that  this 
theory  of  special  creation  was  in- 
adequate to  solve  various  problems  in 
nature ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  quite  at 
variance  with  some  indisputable  facts. 
Lamarck  first  formulated  the  doctrine 
of  Descent  in  1804  in  his  "Philo- 
sophic Zoologique."  He  held  that 
species  were  not  immutable,  but  that 
nature,  starting  with  the  formation  of 
the  simplest  organic  bodies,  gradually 
evolved  from  these,  in  course  of  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  all  organized 
beings,  whether  simple  or  complex. 

In  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  Darwin 
upholds  the  theory  of  Descent,  viz : 
That  all  forms  of  life,  both  past  and 
present,  have  been  produced  by  a 
series  of  gradual  changes  in  a  few 
original  forms  in  regular  descent  from 
parent  to  offspring ;  but  in  addition, 
he  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
method   in   which  this  evolution   of 


nature  has  taken  place.  Darwin's 
theory  proper  is  not  Evolution,  as 
many  suppose,  but  Evolution  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection.  As  one 
writer  puts  it,  the  idea  of  Evolution 
proved  barren  until  it  was  fertilized 
by  the  idea  of  Natural  Selection. 
How  Darwin  arrived  at  this  idea  he 
has  told  us  in  the  introduction  to  the 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  but  more  fully 
in  a  letter  written  to  Haeckel,  in  which 
he  says  :  '*  Having  reflected  much  on 
the  foregoing  facts,"  (i.  e.  facts  in  the 
distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  S. 
America,  and  in  the  geological  rela- 
tions of  the  present  to  the  past  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,)  "  it  seemed  to 
me  probable  that  allied  species  were 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor. 
But  during  several  years  I  could  not 
conceive  how  each  form  could  have 
been  modified  so  as  to  become  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  place  in  nature. 
I  began,  therefore,  to  study  domesti- 
cated animals  and  cultivated  plants, 
and  after  a  time  perceived  that  man's 
power  of  selecting  and  breeding  from 
certain  individuals  was  the  most 
powerful  of  all  means  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  races.  Having  attended 
to  the  habits  of  animals  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  surrounding  conditions, 
I  was  able  to  realize  the  severe  strug- 
gle for  existence  to  which  all  organ- 
isms are  subjected ;  and  my  geological 
observations  had  allowed  me  to  ap- 
preciate, to  a  certain  extent,  the  dur- 
ation of  past  geological  periods.  With 
my  mind  thus  prepared  I  fortunately 
happened  to  read  Malthus's  "  Essay 
on  Population,"  and  the  idea  of 
Natural  Selection  through  the  struggle 
for  existence  at  once  occurred  to  me, 
Of  all  the  subordinate  parts  in  my 
theory,  the  last  which  I  understood 
was  the  cause  of  the  tendency  in  the 
descendants  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor to  diverge  in  character." 

The  general  facts  on  which  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  rests,  viz  : 
the  struggle  for  existence,  variation, 


^Hbe  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  heredity 

^H^ere  already  known  ;  and  it  is  some- 

^Hrhat   strange  that  no    attempt    was 

^Hpade  to  correlate  these,  and  hnd  out 

^^he  general  principle  underlying  them, 

except  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  about  the 

same    time    independently    by   Mr. 

Wallace. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  book  Mr. 
Darwin  says,  "  In  considering  the 
origin  of  species,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  a  naturalist,  reflecting  on 
the  mutual  affinities  of  organic  beings, 
on  their  embryological  relations,  their 
geographical  distribution,  geological 
succession,  and  such  other  facts, 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  species  had  not  been  independ- 
ently created,  but  had  descended,  like 
varieties,  from  other  species.  Never- 
theless, such  a  conclusion,  even  if 
well-founded,  would  be  unsatisfactory 
until  it  could  be  shown  how  the  in- 
numerable species  inhabitating  this 
world  have  been  modified,  so  as  to 
acquire  that  perfection  of  structure 
and  co-adaptation  which  most  justly 
excites  our  admiration.  ...  It  is 
therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to 
gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  means  of 
modification  and  co-adaptation.  At 
the  commencement  of  my  observations 
it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  a  care- 
ful study  of  domesticated  animals 
and  cultivated  plants  would  offer  the 
best  chance  of  making  out  this  ob- 
scure problem." 

Accordingly  after  due  deliberation 
he  took  up  the  study  of  domestic 
pigeons,  procuring  every  breed  that 
could  be  obtained,  reading  all  the 
literature  he  could  find  on  the  subject, 
and  associating  himself  with  several ' 
eminent  pigeon  fanciers.  Great  as 
are  the  differences  between  the  breeds, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certain 
that  they  have  all  descended  from  the 
Rock  pigeon  (Columba  livia.)  The 
various  races  such  as  the  Pouter, 
Carrier,  Fantail,  Tumbler,  Trumpeter, 
^rc,  differ  from  one  another  far  more 
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widely  than  do  well-marked  species 
of  the  same  genus,  or  even  family. 
And  these  modifications  are  produced 
by  the  will  of  man  exercised  in  the 
process  of  selection.  It  might  be  as 
well  to  mention  also  here  a  phenom- 
enon which  Mr.  Darwin  has  called 
"  correlation  of  growth."  This  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  while  man  may  be 
intentionally  modifying  one  part  of 
the  organism  by  selection,  one  or 
more  other  parts  are  unintentionally 
modified  along  with  it,  and  become 
characteristic  of  the  race. 

Man's  conscious  power  of  modify- 
ing  both   the  external   and   internal 
characteristics  of  domestic  animals  is 
too    well    known    to     require     any 
lengthened   description.       This  arti- 
ficial selection  operates  by  accumulat- 
ing natural  variations  in  certain  di- 
rections.      Man   can    never   act  by 
selection,  except  on   variations    first 
given  him  in  some  slight  degree  by 
Nature.     Over  all  causes  of  change 
Mr.    Darwin    is   convinced   that  the 
accumulative    action     of     selection, 
whether    exercised  methodically  and 
more  quickly,  or  unconsciously  and 
more  slowly,  but  more  efficiently,  is 
by  far  the  predominant  power.     The 
consideration     of    variation     under 
domestication,  and  artificial  selection 
introduces  us  to  variation  in  a  state 
of  nature  and  natural  selection.     The 
fact     of     variation       in      domestic 
animals  and   cultivated   plants   is    a 
self-evident   one ;    and    the    fact   of 
variation    in     a     state     of     nature, 
on    a    little    consideration  becomes 
equally    so.        Else     what     is     the 
meaning  of  so  many  doubtful  species, 
of  monstrosities  and  sports  /  Amongst 
organic  beings   in  a  state  of  nature 
there  is  individual  variability — no  two 
beings  are  precisely  aHke.     This  fact, 
together  with  the  high  rate   at  which 
all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase, 
necessitates  a  "  struggle  for  existence." 
"  Owing  to  this  struggle  for  life,  any 
variation,  however   slight,   and  from 
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whatever  cause  proceeding,  if  it  be  in 
any  degree  profitable  to  an  individual 
of  any  species,  in   its   infinitely  com- 
plex relations  to  other  organic  being, 
and  to  external  nature,  will  tend   to 
the  preservation    of  that   individuals 
and  will  generally  be  inherited  by  its 
offspring."     This  principle  by  which 
each  slight  variation,  if  useful,  is  pre- 
served   has    been    called    "  Natural 
Selection."     The  term  "struggle  for 
existence  "  must  be  understood  in  a 
wide  and  metaphorical  sense,  includ- 
ing  the  efforts    a    being  has  to  put 
forth   to   accommodate  itself    to   its 
environment,  its  dependence  on  other 
beings,  the  life  of  the  individual,  and 
its  success  in  leaving  offspring.  More 
individuals  are   produced    than    can 
possibly  survive ;  therefore,  in  every 
case  there  must  be  a  struggle  for  life, 
one   individual  with  another  of  the 
same  species,  or  with   individuals  of 
a  different  species,  or  with  surround- 
ing physical  conditions.     In  fact  the 
life  of  every  organism  is  a  continual 
struggle  with   its  environment.     The 
relations    existing    between    organic 
beings   are  often   very  complex.      I 
will   just    give    one    instance   noted 
by    Mr.    Darwin  :      "I  have  reason 
to    believe     that     humble-bees    are 
indispensible     to     the     fertilization 
of    the    hearts-ease    (Viola    tricolor) 
for  other  bees  do  not  visit  this  flower. 
From  experiments  which  I  have  lately 
tried,  I  have  found  that  the  visits  of 
bees  are  necessary  for  the  fertilization 
of  some  kinds  of  clover  ;  but  humble 
bees    alone    visit    the     red     clover 
(Trifolium  pratense),  as   other   bees 
cannot   reach  the   nectar.     Hence  I 
have  very  little  doubt,  that  if  the  whole 
genus  of  humble-bees  became  extinct 
or  very  rare  in   England,  the  hearts- 
ease  and   red  clover  would  become 
very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear.      The 
number  of  humble-bees  in  any  district 
depends   in   a  great   degree   on   the 
number  of  field-mice,  which  destroy 
their  combs  and  nest$ ;  and  Mr.  H, 


Newman,  who  has  long  attended  to 
to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are 
thus  destroyed  all  over  England. 
>  ow  the  number  of  field-mice  is 
largely  dependent,  as  every  one 
knows,  on  the  number  of  cats ;  and 
Mr.  Newman  says  :  *  Near  villages 
and  small  towns  I  have  found  the 
nests  of  humble-bees  more  numerous 
than  elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  number  of  cats  which  destroy  the 
mice.'  Hence  it  is  quite  credible 
that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal 
in  large  numbers  in  a  district  might 
determine,  through  the  intervention 
first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the 
frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that 
district !" 

Now  in  what  way  does  this  strug- 
gle for  existence  act  in  regard  to 
variation  ?  Just  in  this  way.  If  any 
being  vary,  even  slightly,  in  any  way 
favorable  to  itself  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  may  be  placed,  this  being 
v;ill  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving 
in  the  struggle,  and  will  thus  be 
naturally  selected.  "  It  may  be  said 
that  Natural  Selection  is  daily  and 
hourly  scrutinizing,  throughout  the 
world,  every  variation,  even  the  slight- 
est ;  rejecting  that  which  is  bad, 
preserving  and  adding  up  that  which 
is  good  ;  silently  and  insensibly  work- 
ing, whenever  and  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offers,  at  the  improvement  of 
each  organic  being  in  relation  to  its 
organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of 
life."  From  the  strong  principle  of 
heredity  any  useful  variation  will  have 
a  tendency  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
offspring,  and  so  any  selected  variety 
will  tend  to  propagate  itself  with  its 
new  characteristics  intensified. 

In  addition  to  natural  selection  the 
general  result  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, another  important  factor 
comes  into  play,  where  a  desire  for 
propagation  is  concerned,  which  Mr. 
Darwin  calls  "  Sexual  Selection." 
This  depends  upon  a  struggle  between 
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males  for  the  possession  of  the  fe- 
males ;  and  the  result  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  is  few  or  no  off- 
spring. It  will  not  be  necessary  here 
to  follow  out  the  method  in  which 
this  principle  acts ;  it  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  modi- 
fications of  the  plumage  in  birds,  and 
of  the  special  means  of  defence  of 
various  male  animals. 

Natural  Selection  acts  by  the  pre- 
servation and  accumulation  of  infini- 
tesimally  small  inherited  modifications, 
each  profitable  to  the  preserved  being. 
In  this  way  varieties  are  produced, 
at  first  slightly,  then  strongly  marked  ; 
and  as  the  characters  go  on  diverging 
the  lesser  difference  between  varieties 
becomes  augmented  into  the  greater 
difference  between  species. 

Natural  Selection  also  necessitates 
extinction.      For,  as  we  must  suppose 
variations  of  all  sorts  to  take  place, 
some  beneficial,  others  injurious,  only 
the  useful  ones  will  be  seized   upon 
and  preserved,  while  all  the  others 
will  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  as  soon 
as  they  become  injurious- 
According  to  this  theory  the  species 
now  living  are  connected  with  older 
species  by  transitional  forms  or  varie- 
ties, "  species  in  process  of  formation;" 
these  older   species  with  others  still 
more  ancient,  and  so  on ;    so  that  an 
infinite  number  of  forms  must  have 
existed.      The  so-called  transitional 
forms  known  to   us  are  few  in   com- 
^parison  with  this  countless  multitude. 
^Wany  more  doubtless  will  be  brought 
^K)  light  as  the  science  of  Pateonto- 
^K)gy  grows  older,  but  the  geographical 
^Hecord  is  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
^Knd  the  transitional  forms  must,  from 
^^he  very  nature  of  Natural  Selection, 
be  of  short  duration.      Therefore  we 
must  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  in  many 
cases  we  do  not  see  the  connecting 
links  between  species.     As  Mr.  Dar- 
win says,  "  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  variation  is  profound.     Not  in  one 
case  out  of  a  hundred  can  we  pretend 


to  assign  any  reason  why  this  or  that 
part  differs  more  or  less  from  the  same 
part  in  the  parents.      But   whenever 
we  have  the   means  of  instituting  a 
comparison,  the  same  laws  appear  to 
have  acted  in  producing  the   lesser 
differences  between  varieties    of  the 
same  species,  and  the  greater  differ- 
ences between  species  of  the    same 
genus."      He    enumerates,  however, 
some  of  the  probable  causes   for  this 
deviation  in  structure.     It  can  easily 
be    proved    that    the     reproductive 
system  is  greatly  influenced  by  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  life ;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  varying  or  plastic  con- 
dition of  the  offspring  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  functional  disturbance  of 
this   system   in    the   parents.       The 
direct   effect    of  external   conditions 
such  as  climate,  food,  etc.,  he  thinks 
is  very  slight.      Habit,  use,  and  dis- 
use seem  to  be  more  potent.      Cor- 
relation of  growth  has  great  influence  ; 
multiple  parts  are  very  variable,  be- 
cause not  having  been  closely  special- 
ized to  any  particular  function,  their 
modifications  have  not  been  closely 
checked  by  Natural  Selection.     Pro- 
bably from  the  same  reason,  organic 
beings  low  in  the  scale  are  more  vari- 
able than  those  higher  up.     Specific 
characters   are   more    variable    than 
generic  characters.     Secondary  sexual 
characters   are    also  highly  variable, 
and   parts  developed   in  an  unusual 
manner.     Species  descended  from  a 
common  parent,  and  exposed  to  simi- 
lar influences,  will  naturally  tend  to 
present  analogous  variations,  and  may 
occasionally    revert    to  some  of  the 
characters  of  that  parent. 

The  theory  of  evolution  explains 
the  nature  of  the  affinities  of  all  organic 
beings.  All  animals  and  plants,  both 
existing  and  extinct,  are  related  to 
each  other  in  group  subordinate  to 
group,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
them  all  in  varieties,  species,  genera, 
families,  orders  and  classes,  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  one  an- 
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other.  They  cannot  be  ranked  in 
single  file,  it  is  true,  but  the  subordi- 
nate groups  seem  to  be  clustered 
round  points,  and  these  round  other 
points,  and  so  on. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things 
in  connection  with  this  theory  which 
I  should  like  to  have  noticed,  did 
time  permit,  such  as  the  difficulties 
surrounding  it,  though,  it  would  seem, 
not  fatal  to  it,  the  evolution  of  in- 
stinct, the  facts  of  sterility  and  hybri- 
dism, the  application  of  the  theory  to 
man,  and  its  relations  to  Christianity. 
On  this  last  head,  I  will  just  say,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  doctrine  of  Descent 
and  the  facts  in  connection  there- 
with harmonize  completely  with  the 
teachings  of  faith,  and  the  belief  in  a 
personal,  omniscient  God,  acting 
through  these  natural  laws  instituted 
by  His  will  and  sustained  by  His  pro- 
vidence. As  far  as  the  application  of 
the  theory  to  man  goes,  I  believe  that 
his  physical  organization  has  been 
evolved  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
natural  laws,  which  are  but  expressions 
of  the  Creator's  will ;  while  his  soul, 
or  higher  nature,  an  entirely  different 
existence  from  his  body,  was  created, 
not  through  the  operation  of  secon- 
dary pre-existing  means,  but  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  Almighty.  And 
this  view  Scripture  plainly  seems  to 
set  forth,  when  it  says  :  "  God  made 
man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  (i.e. 
his  body)  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life  "  (i.  e.  his  soul). 
To  those  who  ignorantly  ask  for  the 
missing  links  between  monkeys  and 
man,  I  have  to  say,  that  Darwin  never 
told  us  that  man  was  descended  from 
any  of  the  apes,  but  only  that  man 
and  the  anthropomorphous  apes  are 
descended  from  a  common  extinct 
progenitor,  along  diverging  lines;  and 
that  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  an  evolutionist  ought  to 
be  able  to  show  how  a  gorilla  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  man,  any  more 
than  he  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  to 


the  satisfaction  of  the  most  incredu- 
lous, that  by  stripping  the  hair  of  a 
squirrel's  tail  he  could  change  it  into 
a  rat ! 

Whether  we  accept  Darwin's  theory 
of  Natural  Selection  or  not  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  Evolution,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  theory  of  Natural 
Selection  to  be  entirely  false,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Descent  still  true.  Mr. 
Darwin's  greatest  achievement  per- 
haps in  this  work  is,  that  he  has  finally 
established  the  fact  of  Evolution. 
That  he  has  finally  shown  that 
Natural  Selection  is  the  cause  of 
Evolution,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  law  which  impels  the  variation 
of  species  in  known  directions  may 
be  Natural  Selection,  or  it  may  be  an 
inherent  principle  of  development 
working  according  to  natural  laws  yet 
unknown,  or  perhaps  both  of  these 
combined ;  but  I  believe  all  organic 
forms  have  been  evolved  by  ordinary 
natural  laws  expressive  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  acting  "  in  obedience  to  a 
creative  fiat  originally  imposed  on  the 
primeval  Cosmos,  '  in  the  beginning,' 
by  its  Creator,  its  Upholder,  and  its 
Lord." 

In  the  closing  words  of  the 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  "  There  is  a 
grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its 
several  powers,  having  been  originally 
breathed  into  a  few  forms  or  into 
one  ;  and  that  whilst  this  planet  has 
gone  cycling  on  according  to  the 
fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so  simple 
a  beginning  endless  forms  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  wonderful  have  been, 
and  are  being,  evolved." 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Species  "  that  I  have  very 
little  space  left  for  glancing  at  Mr. 
Darwin's  subsequent  works.  Some 
of  them  I  can  only  just  name.  In 
1862  appeared  a  work  on  the  "  Fer- 
tihzation  of  Orchids."  In  1867  he 
published  a  volume  on  the  "  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes- 
tication," which  he   intended  as  the 
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first  of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the 
great  subject  of  which  the  "  Origin 
of  Species "  was  only  an  abstract. 
He  promised  in  a  second  to  deal  with 
the  "  Variation  of  Organisms  in  a  State 


of  Nature,"  and  in  a  third  to  "  try 
the  principle  of  Natural  Selection  by 
seeing  how  far  it  will  give  a  fair  ex- 
planation of  the  several  classes  of 
facts  alluded  to." 


(To  be  contifttied. ) 


MORAL  AND  CIVIL  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  A.  VESSIOT,  ACADEMIC  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS,  MARSEILLES,  FRANCE. 


WE  advise  our  teachers  to  assign 
hereafter  a  large  place  in  their 
work  to  instruction  in  morals  and 
civil  government. 

Moral  and  civil  instruction  meets 
the  wants  as  well  as  the  wishes  of 
the  country ;  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  profound  change  which 
is  taking  place  in  our  institutions,  in 
our  laws,  in  our  manners.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  republic  and  of 
universal  suffrage,  which  is  its  basis, 
has  given  to  the  school  a  new  charac- 
ter; it  imposes  upon  the  teacher  new 
duties.  The  primary  school  is  no 
longer  merely  local,  communal ;  it 
has  become  in  the  highest  degree  a 
national  institution,  on  which  even  the 
entire  future  of  the  country  depends. 
It  is  no  longer  a  place  to  which  the 
child  resorts  to  acquire  certain  infor- 
mation that  may  prove  useful  to  him 
in  private  life ;  it  is  the  source  from 
is  to  be  drawn,  together  with  the 
principles  of  universal  morality,  a 
knowledge  of  his  rights  and  duties  in 
regard  to  public  life ;  it  is  the  school 
of  citizenship  and  patriotism. 

The  function,  then,  of  the  teacher 
is  notably,  increased,  and  his  respon- 
sibility extended.  The  teacher  used 
to  drill  his  pupils  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  now,  without  neglect- 
ing that  portion  of  his  duty,  he  ought 
to  have  a  higher  ambition,  namely, 
that  of  raising  up  for  the  country  de- 
fenders and  for  the  republic  citizens. 


The  children  now  under  his  care 
will  one  day  be  voters  and  soldiers  ; 
they  will  have  their  share  of  influence 
in  shaping  the  future  of  the  country ; 
their  souls  must  then  be  well  tem- 
pered, their  minds  must  be  enlight- 
ened ;  they  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  intellegence  of  their  times,  with  the 
society  of  which  they  are  to  become 
members,  the  civil  duties  they  will 
have  to  fulfil,  the  institutions  they 
will  have  to  strengthen.  They  must 
be  inspired  with  a  generous  patriot- 
ism ;  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  to  be  taught  to  hate  foreign  peo- 
ples— let  us  leave  that  cruel  instruct- 
ion to  others — but  that  they  are  to 
nourish  a  passionate  love  of  their  own 
country.  True  patriotism  consists  in 
love,  and  not  hate ;  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  any  attempted  systematic 
alteration  of  well  established  histori- 
cal facts  or  jealous  depreciation  of 
the  greatness  and  glories  of  other 
peoples.  No,  it  does  not  involve  the 
humiliation  of  others;  it  is  inspired 
by  justice,  it  is  allied  to  a  noble  emu- 
lation. This  it  is  that  France  needs, 
and  this  is  what  French  vouth  should 
be  taught. 

Undoubtedly  this  double  instruct- 
tion  is  not  entirely  new,  and  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  moral 
and  civil  instruction  now  first  makes 
its  sudden  appearance  in  our  schools. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  now,  and 
long  have  been,  giving  lessons  calcu- 
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lated  to  make  their  pupils  worthy 
people  and  good  citizens.  In  fact, 
all  instruction,  the  humblest  and  that 
the  furthest  removed  from  morality 
properly  so  called,  has  nevertheless  a 
certain  improving  influence,  and  every 
virtuous  person  by  the  mere  fact  of 
frequent  intercourse  communicates  to 
others,  and  especially  to  children, 
something  of  his  own  moral  elevation. 
But  what  has  heretofore  been  in  some 
degree  the  involuntary  effect  of  the 
instruction  itself  and  of  the  morality 
of  the  teachers — personal  in  its  inspir- 
ation and  consequently  unequal  and 
intermittent — will  now  be  due  to  a 
common  and  sustained  effort  towards 
a  clearly  defined  object,  to  a  general 
and  persistent  endeavour,  in  a  word, 
to  a  branch  of  instruction.  What 
shall  be  its  character?  What  its 
form  ?     .     .     . 

The  teacher  must  grapple  with  the 
problem  how  to  render  lucid  and 
pleasing  those  truths  which  flow  from 
the  very  nature  of  man  and  the  exis- 
tence of  society,  and  to  induce  child- 
ren to  make  them  the  rules  of  their 
conduct.  What  is  needed  is  that 
there  should  be  awakened,  developed, 
fortified  in  them  those  sentiments 
which  give  dignity  to  man,  honour  to 
families,  and  power  to  states. 

Moral  and  civil  instruction  ought 
not  then  to  be  confined  to  one  divi- 
sion or  sub-division  of  the  scholastic 
programme,  restricted  to  one  class  or 
to  a  prescribed  hour,  pressed  in  the 
narrow  mould  of  a  few  inert  formulas 
or  solemn  maxims ;  it  ought  to  per- 
meate all  parts  of  the  work  of  in- 
struction, blossoming  out  in'  varied 
developments  and  reappearing  every 
day  and  every  hour;  it  ought  to  be 
the  life,  the  soul,  of  the  school.  It 
is  in  the  school  that  a  child  should 
draw  in  morality  and  patriotism  as  he 
inspires  air,  without  noticing  it ;  for, 
to  teach  morality  successfully  there 
is  no  call  for  too  much  moralizing. 
That    moral     lesson     which    is    an- 


nounced risks  being  lost.  Moral  in 
struction  should  be  combined  with 
everything,  but  insensibly,  like  those 
nutritive  elements  which  the  scientist 
finds  reappearing  in  all  sorts  of  food, 
but  which  are  concealed  under  the 
infinite  variety  of  colour  and  form  in 
which  nature  clothes  animals  and 
plants,  and  which  man  unwittingly 
assimilates  without  a  suspicion.  Thus 
moral  instruction  will  enter  into  the 
various  work  of  the  class,  the  readings, 
recitations,  dictations,  the  stories  re- 
lated by  the  teacher,  the  selections 
drawn  from  the  poets  and  romancers, 
the  familiar  and  sprightly  conversa- 
tions, the  grave  reflections  on  history, 
the  games,  the  promenades — being 
everywhere  present,  in  short,  without 
making  its  presence  remarked. 

Does  it  follow  that  theory  should 
be  absolutely  banished  from  the 
school  ?  No,  but  it  should  have  only 
the  smallest  place.  It  will  suffice  if 
once  a  week,  and  preferably  at  its 
close,  the  teacher  expresses  the  sub- 
stance of  the  last  lessons  he  has  re- 
viewed and  puts  it  into  didactic  form. 

As  far  as  practicable,  it  is  the  child 
himself  who  ought  to  draw  the  rules 
and  moral  laws  from  the  facts  which 
contain  them,  as  the  fruit  contains 
the  seed ;  and  this  is  not  so  diflficult 
as  it  appears.  A  reading  finished,  a 
story  related,  the  teacher  by  means  of 
questions  invites  the  judgment  of 
the  child  on  the  actions  of  this  or 
that  character  who  has  figured  in  the 
recital ;  rarely  does  the  child  err  as  to 
the  moral  value  of  the  actions  sub- 
mitted to  his  consideration.  The 
teacher  then  asks  the  child  if  he 
would  pronounce  a  similar  judg- 
ment on  all  men  who  should  act  in 
the  same  way,  and  thus  leads  him  to 
generalize  his  decision,  that  is,  to 
formulate  a  principle,  a  rule.  The 
child  thus  becomes  his  own  legislator ; 
he  has  himself  discovered  the  law; 
having  made  it  he  understands  it, 
and  he  obeys  it  more  willingly  be- 
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cause  it  has  imposed  itself  upon  his 
reason  instead  of  being  imposed  upon 
his  will.  It  does  not  seem  needful 
to  us  to  mark  out  for  teachers  a  pro- 
gramme of  moral  instruction ;  such 
programmes  are  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  we  prefer  to  leave  with 
them  the  responsibility  of  incorpora- 
ting this  instruction  with  their  other 
work  as  they  deem  proper.  The 
weekly  report,  however,  should  con- 
tain a  resume  of  what  has  been  done. 
These  resumes  themselves,  collected 
for  a  period  of  several  months,  will 
gradually  form  a  real  course  in  moral 
instruction  which  the  teacher,  in  the 
light  of  his  experience,  can  extend 
or  limit  as  he  desires. 

But  our  teachers  should  not  forget 
that  the  work  of  giving  moral  in- 
struction imposes  upon  them  a  moral 
obligation  to  make  their  conduct  ac- 
cord with  their  instruction.  Of  all 
lessons  the  best  is  the  living  lesson, 
the  example  of  the  teacher  himself. 
Like  teacher,  like  pupils.  Children 
have  a  wonderful  shrewdness  in  de- 
tecting inconsistencies  between  the 
conduct  of  the  teacher  and  his  coun- 
sels. The  efficacy  of  this  instruction 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  moral  value 
of  those  who  give  it ;  and  from  this 


point  of  view  we  are  confident  that 
moral  instruction  will  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  teachers  them- 
selves and  that  they  will  profit  by 
their  own  lessons. 

As  to  instruction  in  civil  govern- 
ment properly  so  called,  aside  from 
the  sentiments  which  it  is  its  mission 
to  encourage  and  disseminate,  it 
ought  to  afford  the  child  an  image  of 
society,  to  present  to  his  eyes  the 
different  parts  of  a  vast  and  rich 
whole;  in  this  there  is  the  material 
needed  for  methodical  training,  and, 
consequently,  for  a  programme  in 
which  its  limits  are  indicated  and  its 
work  laid  out. 

We  confidently  intrust  this  double 
instruction  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
the  primary  inspectors,  to  the  tried 
patriotism  of  our  teachers.  We  trust- 
ingly ask  them  to  make  a  great  and 
generous  effort  to  elevate  national 
education,  to  worthily  respond  alike 
to  the  solicitude  of  the  government 
and  the  chambers  and  to  the  ever 
increasing  sacrifices  which  the  coun- 
try has  imposed  on  herself;  finally, 
we  ask  them  to  raise  up  for  the  coun- 
try a  generation  both  healthy  and 
strong. — Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education^    Washington. 


If  cheerfulness  is  wanting  in  a  school,  it  is 
usually  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  It  is  true, 
persons  differ  naturally  in  respect  to  cheer- 
fulness. It  is  also  true  that  this  difference  is 
largely  due  to  habit.  All  may  cultivate  a 
cheerful  disposition  if  they  will.  A  teacher 
who  has  failed  to  do  this  is  sadly  deficient 
in  teaching  power.  It  is  related  of  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who,  having  taught  the  fami- 
liar lesson  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  asked, 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson  "  Can  any  one  tell 
me  why  the  eunuch  went  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing?" •♦Yes,  sir,"  said  a  little  boy.  "Why 
was  it?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Because," 
replied  the  boy,  "  Philip  was  done  a'  teach- 
ing him," 


Why  Some  Teachers  Fail. — They  are 
easily  discouraged.  They  do  not  try  to  im- 
prove. They  fail  to  know  what  the  world  is 
doing.  They  fail  to  have  new  ideas.  They 
read  no  educational  papers  or  books.  They 
follow  the  same  method  with  each  class. 
They  attend  no  teachers'  meetings.  They 
complain  too  much.  They  do  not  stud> 
their  lessons.  They  fail  to  practice  what 
the  educational  papers  tell  them.  They  do 
not  determine  to  be  the  best  teachers  in  the 
place.  They  forget  that  the  art  of  teaching  is 
an'art  that  requires  study.  They  do  not  seek 
information  by  studying  the  methods  of  th^ 
best  teachers. — Lansing  Republican, 
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SOLUTION  AND  PROBLEMS. 

By  J.  L.  Cox,  B.A.,  Math.  Master  Collegiate 
Institute,  Collingwood. 

SOLUTION. 

Given  the  sum  of  the  sides,  the  base  and 
the  height  of  a  triangle  ;  construct  it. 

Let  AB  be  the  base.  From  centre  A,  and 
at  a  distance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides, 
describe  a  circle  HKG.  Draw  ^Z' at  right 
angles  to  AB,  and  equal  to  the  given  altitude* 
Draw  FD  parallel  to  AB.  Draw  BD  perpen- 
dicular to  AB,  and  produce  it  making  BD 
=  DE.  Describe  a  circle  passing  through 
B  and  E,  and  touching  the  circle  H/CG 
internally  at  K.  Join  AIC,  cutting  FD  at 
C;  join  CB  and  CE.  Then  the  centre  of  this 
circle  must  be  in  DC,  and  also  must  be  in 
AJC;  therefore  C  is  centre,  and  ACB  is  the 
triangle  required. 

PROBLEMS. 

Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms  : — 

(1)  4+17  +  54+145  +  368  +  etc.  ^ 

(2)  4- 14+ 117 -632 +  3913 -etc. 

(3)  3-1  +  27-41  +  179-etc. 

(4)  2+ 12  +  36  +  80+ 150  +  etc. 

(5)  -4  + 3 +  22 +  59 +120  + etc. 

(6)  3 +13 +  25 +  41 +65  + etc. 

(7)  Describe  a  circle  through  two  given 
points  to  touch  a  given  circle. — Selected. 


PROBLEMS. 

1 .  In  1 1  prop.  Bk.  ii. ,  show  that  the  squares 
on  the  whole  line,  and  on  the  less  segment,  are 
together  equal  to  three  times  the  square  on 
the  greater  segment. 

2.  A  circle  is  described,  passing  through 
the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 


and  touching  the  hypotenuse  at  its  middle 
point ;  prove  that  the  area  of  this  circle, 
intercepted  within  the  triangle,  is  trisected  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  hypotenuse. 

3.  If  a  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to 
any  point,  the  square  on  the  whole  line  thus 
produced  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  part 
produced  together  with  twice  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  line  and  the  line  made  up  of 
the  half  and  the  part  produced. 

4.  In  iv.  10,  Euclid.  If  in  the  construction 
AB  be  the  line  which  is  divided  in  C,  and 
ABD  be  the  triangle,  and  the  two  circles  in 
the  figure  intersected  again  in  E,  prove  that 
CE  is  parallel  to  BD. 

5.  If  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle 
ABC  touch  the  sides  at  the  points  DEF 
respectively,  and  /'be  the  point  of  concur- 
rence of  the  lines  AD,   BE,  CF,  show  that 

FD    FE     FF 

'aD'^BE'^  CF"^ 
with  corresponding  properties  for  the  escrib- 
ed circles. 

b      c 

+ 


«-"(?+7)(7  +  7)+4 


/3  '   a  J  \c   '   b 
where  a,  /?  are  the  roots  of  ax'^  ■\r  bx  Ar  c —  O^ 
show  that  (1  —  ^  —  2. 
7.  If^  +  i9+C=i8o° 

A  B 


(j-s)cot— +  (0-.r)cot- 

+(^ 

(v*-0*)  cot  A  +  {z'^-x^)  CO 
+  (.re- 
prove that 

_J/2+2*  -2J2  cos  ^       22+^2- 

,         C 
-j)cot  j=o, 

t  B 

-y^)  cot  C-o, 

2ZX  COS  B 

sin  *^            ~            sir 

X''  +>'« 

^B 
-  2xy  cos  C 

sin  ^C    . 
8.   Prove  in  any  way  that 
a'^{b-c)  {b^c-aY  ^b''{c-d)  {c^a-bY 

+  C'ia-b)  {a^b-cY 
=  {a-b){b-c)(c-a) 

[2{a^  +  bc  +  ca)  -  a^'-b^-c^]. 
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9.  A  Bill  upon  which  576  members  voted 
was  lost  on  a  division  ;  subsequently  the  same 
members  voting,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
half  as  larjje  again  as  it  was  originally  lost 
by,  and  the  majority  in  the  latter  case 
equalled  the  number  of  those  who  first  voted 
for  the  Bill.  Find  how  many  members 
changed  their  minds. 


I 


PROBLEMS  FOR  THIRD  CLASS 
CERTIFICATES. 


1.  461  g  sovereigns  of  full  weight  are  equal 
to  a  pound  Troy.  What  will  the  weight  of 
a  sovereign  be  when  2.1  %  of  the  metal  has 
been  worn  off?  Ans.  S^\  dwts. 

2.  A  draper  buys  gloves  in  Paris  at  45 
francs  per  dozen  pairs,  and  sells  them  in 
England  at  4J.  2d.  a  pair.  What  percentage 
does  he  gain  if  ;^i  =  25. 15  francs  ? 

Ans.  3911  %. 

3.  What  is  the  price  of  stock  if  a  person 
can  purchase  ;^2343,  15?.  stock  for  ;^225o, 
brokerage  being  i  %.  .Ans.  £gsi' 

4.  A  person  has  ;^78oo  India  stock,  pay- 
ing 5  %.  He  sells  out  at  125  and  re-invests 
the  money  in  4  %  R.  R.  stock  at  97I :  find 
the  increase  in  his  income,  brokerage  at  ^  % 
being  charged  on  each  transaction. 

Ans.  £g.  12s. 

5.  At  what  price  should  I  buy  5  per  cent. 
R.  R.  debentures  in  order  that  I  may  get 
4  %  for  my  money,  brokerage  being  ^  per 
cent.?  Ans.  ;^I24|. 

6.  If  ;^7334,  19-^.  9^-  be  invested  in  5  per 
cents,  at  102  J\  what  income  will  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.  ;i^356.  IOJ-. 

7.  At  what  price  must  I  purchase  4^  per 
cent,  stock  so  as  to  gain  5^  per  cent  on  my 
money?  Ans.  £S$^. 

8.  The  capital  of  a  R.  R.  Company  is 
;i^5, 000,000 ;  the  gross  earnings  are  ;i^5oo,ooo 
and  the  expenses  are  55  per  cent,  of  the  earn- 
ings. What  dividend  per  cent,  can  the  Com- 
pany pay  on  the  capital  ?  Ans.  4J  %. 

9.  What  income  will  be  derived  from  in- 
vesting ;^894,  I2s.  6d.  in  the  3^  per  cents, 
at  io5;J?  Ans.  £2^,  12s.  6d. 


10.  How  much  money  should  be  invested 
in  the  3  per  cents,  at  97^,  to  produce  the 
same  income  as  ;^2394  in  R.  R.  stock  at  126 
paying  a  dividend  of  4  %.       Ans.  £2^'jo. 

11.  How  much  stock  must  a  man  sell  out 
of  the  3  per  cents,  at  971  to  buy  /4500  worth 
of  R.  R.  stock  at  1295,  a  brokerage  of  i  % 
being  charged  on  each  transaction  ? 

Ans.  /6000. 

12.  A  broker  invests  a  certain  sum  in  the 
3  per  cents,  at  97I  and  afterwards  sells  out 
at  981,  gaining  thereby  ;^27 :  what  sum  did 
he  invest  ?  Ans.  ;^2343. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  "LATINE." 
Fabella. 

filiarum  minima  est  psyche  et 
formosissima. 

1.  Quot  filiae  reginae  sunt? 

2.  Quae  filia  minima  filiarum  est  ? 

3.  Estne  Psyche  longissima  filiarum  ? 

4.  Quae  est  brevissima  filiarum  ? 

5.  Quae  est  filia  minima  reginae  ? 

6.  Estne  Psyche  formosissima  filiarum  ? 

7.  Suntne  tres  puellae  aeque  formosae  ? 

8.  Nonne  minima  puellarum  est  formos- 
issima ? 

Complete  the  incomplete  words : 

1.  Minima    regin  —  filiarum   est    formos- 
issima ? 

2.  Harum  fill — minima  est  Pysche. 
Scribe  Latine : 

1.  The  queen's  daughters  are  beautiful. 

2.  The  smallest  of  the  daughters  of  the 
queen  is  the  most  beautiful. 

3.  The  tallest  of  the  queen's  daughters  is 
not  the  most  beautiful. 

4.  Is   the  queen   the   most    beautifiul  of 
queens  ? 

FORMOSISSIMA   IN   TERRIS   EST. 

1.  Quae  est  formosissima  in  terris? 

2.  Suntne  puellae  in  terra  America? 

3.  Suntne  puellae  in  terra  Europa? 

4.  Nonne    multae    puellae    in   his   terris 
sunt? 
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5.  Quot  terrae  sunt?  (in  charta  geogra- 
phica). 

6.  Nonne   multae  puellae  in  terris  sunt  ? 

7.  Suntne  insulae  in  chartis? 

8.  Quot  puellae  in  insulis  sunt? 

9.  Suntne  peninsulae  in  chartis? 

10.  Quot  puellae  sunt  in  peninsulis  ? 
Complete  the  inco7nplete  words : 

1.  Puellas  in  sell — video. 

2.  Virg — in  palm — sunt. 

3.  Minimae  puellarutn  in  vi — non  sunt. 

4.  Hae  puell — in  sell — sunt. 
Scribe  Latine : 

1.  He  sees  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  many 
lands. 

2.  The  smallest  of  the  daughters  is  the 
mst  beautiful  in  the  peninsulas. 

3.  There  are  many  lines  in  my  palms. 
Grammatica : 

haheo  =  /have, 
habej  =  you  have. 

(      Ae       ) 
hahet  =  <      she      >  has. 

(      i^        \ 
lerra     =  land  (subject). 

(      of        ) 
terrae   =  <      to        >  land. 

(      for      ) 
terram  =    land  (object), 
in  terra  =   in  a  land. 

Capella. 

Capella,  stans  in  tecto  domus,  lupum 
vidit  proetereuntem,  et  ludificavlt.  Sed 
lupus,  "Non  tu,"  inquit,  "sed  locus  tuus, 
me  ludificat." 

Ubi  sto? 

In  tabulato. 

Num  stas  (tu)  in  tecto  ? 

Num  (ille)  stat  in  tecto  ? 

Nonne  capella  stabat  in  tecto  domus  ? 

Quot  capellae  stabant  in  tecto? 

Num  tres  capellae  stabant  ? 

Num  stabam  in  tecto? 

Num  stabas  in  tecto? 

Nonne  capella  stans  in  tecto  domus  lupum 
vidit? 

Nonne  me  vides  ? 

Te  video. 

Quomodo  me  vides  ? 

Num  capella  me  vidit  ? 


Quot  capellas  vides  ? 

Num  vides  duas  capellas  ? 

Num  video  unam  capellam? 

Nonne  capella  lupum  vidit  ? 

Quem  capella  vidit  ? 

Videsne  lupum  ? 

Praetereo.     Nonne  me  vides  praetereuntem  ? 

Nonne  cape'la  lupum  vidit  prsetereuntem? 

Quis  praeteribat  ? 

Nonne  lupus  praeteribat  ? 

Nonne  lupus  prteteriens  capellam  vidit  ? 

Nonne  lupus  capellam  vidit  stantem  in 
tecto  ? 

Nonne  lupus  prccteriens  capellam  vidit 
stantem  in  tecto  ? 

Qure  ludificavit? 

Quem  ludificavit  ? 

Quae  stans  in  tecto  domus  lupum  ludifi- 
,cavit  praetereuntem  ? 

Intelligisne?     (Georgi). 

Te  ludifico  quod  non  intelligis. 

Nonne  lupus  capellam  vidit  ludificantem  ? 

Quid  lupus  inquit? 

Quid  lupum  ludificavit? 

Nonne  locus  capellas  erat  in  tecto? 

Quo  in  loco  stabat  capella? 

Nonne  locus  capellae  lupum  ludificavit? 

Scribe  latine:  Kid  was  standing.  Wolf 
-luas  passing.  Kid  saw  wolf.  Wolf  saw 
kid.  Kid  mocked  wolf.  Kid's  place  mocks 
loolf.     You  mock  me.     I  mock  you. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Sea.th,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note. — The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

FRENCH. 


CORRECTIONS     OF     SENTENCES     PUBLISHED 
IN   JANUARY    NUMBER. 

1.  II  y  a  quelcfue  vingt  ans  .     .     . 

2.  .     .     .  que  I'eglise  entiere  ne  s'^croule. 

3.  .     .     .  I'ame  que  Dieu  a  lentement  ap- 
pauvrie    .     .     .    Es-tu  assez   malheureusel 

4.  .     ,     ,  elle  ^sXpartie    ,     ,     , 
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5.  .     .     .  dont  les  a.pourvus    .     .     , 

6.  II  y  a  quelques  annees,    elle    publia, 
)us  la  signature  de  GraziW/a,  des  ecrits  qui 

dcnotaient     .     .     . 

7.  .  .  .11  fait  les  rot's  et  les  dJ/aif ;  il 
transforme  en  monarchies  les  republiques 
qu'il  a  formees. 

8.  .  .  .  Dieu  veuille  qu'elle  se  /<?  rap- 
pelle  toujours  ! 

9.  Tous  les  jours,  on  se  convainc    .     .     . 

10.  Plus  tard,  le  castillan,  d'un  c6te,  et  le 
portugais,  de  I'autre,  finirent  par  I'emporter 
en  conservant  neanmoins  les  nuances  que 
leur  avaient  imprimees  les  autres  dialectes. 

11.  Friediand  coute  aux  Russes  17,000 
morts  ou  blesses  .  .  .  Mais  la  France 
paye  trop  cher  cette  victoire. 

12.  Quelle  influence  ont  exercee      .     .     . 

13.  Avant  de  lire  cette  adresse      .     .     . 

14.  Un  magnifique  pain.  Unit      .     .     . 

15.  A  mcsure  que  ces  articles  se  sont 
succede    .     .     . 

16.  .     .     .    les  premieres  amours     .     .     . 

17.  Immediatement  apres  qu'elle  eut  re^u 
le  sacrement  des  mourants,  elle  s'est  en/re- 
tenue    .     .     . 

18.  .  .  .  apres  quoi  elle  fit  un  signe 
pour  qu'on  lui  donnat  son  crucifix. 

19.  .  .  .  deja,  elle  avait  re^ii  les  der- 
niers  sacrements. 

20.  Le  Kremlin  ...  est  entoure  .  .  . 
— J.  O.  G.  in  Journal  de  L" Instruction 
Publique. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  MATRICU- 
LATION EXAMINATION. 

[SELECTED.] 

I.  Translate  into  English  : 
\Only  One  of  the  folloiving  Passages  is  to  be 
translated?^ 

A.  La   Vanite. 

On  a  dit :  La  vanit^  est  une  passion  avare 
qui  ne  laisse  rien  trainer,  et  ramasse  meme 
dans  les  ordures.  II  est  curieux  de  suivre 
dans  la  conversation  par  quels  detours  on 
arrive  \  faire  perpetuellement  son  eloge. 
Pendant  un  ete  que  je  passai  a  la  campagne 
quelques  amis,  nous  fimes  cette  obser- 


vation les  uns  sur  les  autres,  et  nous  imagi- 
names  de  constater  chaque  tentative  de  ce 
genre  par  deux  coups  frappes  sur  la  table 
avec  le  doigt  replie.  Quelque  adroite  que 
fut  la  dissimulation,  quelque  deguis^  que  fOit 
I'eloge,  les  esprits  rendus  attentifs  par  ce  jeu 
ne  s'y  laissaient  plus  prendre,  et  I'inflexible 
toc-toc  avertissait  I'orateur  qu'il  etait  devoile, 
quelquefois  meme  lorsqu'il  etait  lui-meme 
dupe,  et  ne  s'apercevait  pas  de  I'arriere-pensee 
qui  dictait  ses  paroles.  Les  phrases  les  plus 
insignifiantes  en  apparence  ne  sont  pas  ex- 
emptes  de  vanite.  Demandez  le  matin  a  vos 
h6tes  comment  ils  ont  passe  la  nuit,  personne 
ne  vous  repondra  qu'il  a  dormi  comme  de 
coutume,  "  comme  dort  tout  le  monde ; " 
qu'il  a  un  peu  reve,  qu'il  s'est  une  ou  deux 
fois  reveile  et  rendormi.  Personne  ne  veut 
etre  "comme  tout  le  monde"  ;  I'un  n'a  pas 
ferme  I'oeil  j  I'autre  a  dormi  tout  d'un  somme  ; 
celui-ci  a  fait  des  reves  epouvantables.  Le 
premier  joue  le  poete  elegiaque  ou  I'homme 
que  ses  profondes  meditations  empechent  de 
dormir ;  le  second  veut  se  vanter  d'une  sante 
robuste  ;  le  troisieme  a  tant  d'imagination  ! 
Essayez  du  toc-toc,  entre  amis  intimes,  et  je 
vous  promets  une  serie  d'observations  amu- 
santes. — Alphonse  Karr. 

B.  La  Suisse. 

L'histoire  de  la  Suisse  est  honoree  d'actions 
heroiques  qui  ne  le  cedent  en  rien  aux  plus 
hauts  faits  de  la  Grece  et  de  Rome.  Quelle 
legende  plus  fiere,  plus  patriotique,  plus 
humaine  en  m6me  temps,  que,  celle  de 
Guillaume  Tell,  le  sauveur  des  enfants,  la 
terreur  des  tyrans,  le  liberateur  du  peuple  ? 
Quel  plus  noble  exemple  propose  a  I'admi- 
ration,  a  I'imitation  d'un  peuple  libre? 
Quelle  glorification  plus  decisive  de  I'initiative 
individuelle  qui,  a  certaines  heures,  sauve  une 
nation?  Les  guerres  mediques  n'ont  pas  vu 
de  plus  grands  miracles  que  celles  qui  ont 
fonde  I'independance  de  la  Suisse.  Sempach 
et  Morgarten,  Granson  et  Morat,  valent 
Marathon  et  Platee  ;  et  le  sacrifice  volontaire, 
la  mort  triomphante  des  Suisses  a  Saint  Jac- 
ques ne  reste  pas  au-dessous  de  I'heroisme 
des  Spartiates  aux  Thermopyles.  S'il  leur 
manque  quelque  chose  pour  passionner  les 
ames  au    meme    degre,    c'est    uniquement, 
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comme  le  dit  Sismondi  de  ses  republiques 
italiennes,  "ce  vernis  d'antiquite  qui  fait  que 
nous  respectons,  a  Athenes  et  a  Sparte,  la 
grandeur  de  I'homme  dans  de  petits  peuples." 
Un  autre  trait  qui  rapproche  ces  republiques 
de  patres  et  de  paysans  des  glorieuses  repub- 
liques de  I'antiquite,  et  qui  est  tout  a  fait 
etranger  aux  pays  monarchiques,  c'est  le 
souvenir  pieux  et  vraiment  populaire  qu'elles 
conservent  a  leurs  grands  hommes.  Tandis 
qu'ailleurs  une  sainte  nationale,  Jeanne  D'arc, 
est  a  peine  connue  hors  du  raonde  lettre, 
tous  les  enfants  de  la  libre  Suisse  connaissent 
le  nom  et  les  services  de  leurs  liberateurs. — 
Victor  Chauffour. 

II.  Grammatical  Questions. 
A. 

\The  questions  in  this  Section  form  an 
essential  part  oj  the  examination^ 

1.  Give  the  participle  present  and  par- 
ticiple past  of  each  of  the  following  verbs, 
which  occur  in  the  foregoing  passages :  — 
Suivre,  faire,  rcndre,  prendre,  avertir,  s'aper- 
cevoir,  ripondre,  vouloir^  etnpkher,  promettre, 
connattre. 

Give  the  future  second  person  singular  of 
suivre,  faire,  avertir,  s' apercevoir,  vouloir, 
promettre,  voir;  and  the  present  subjunctive 
second  person  singular  and  plural  of  ^tre, 
laisser,  faire,  replier,  pendre,  donnir,  reveiller, 
vouloir,  essayer,  cider,  valoir. 

2.  Give  the  feminine  forms  of  curieux, 
quels,  quelques  amis,  attentifs,  lui-meme. 
Give  also  the  feminine  forms  corresponding 
to  malin,  blanc,  aigu,  long,  faux,  frais,  dne, 
traitre  ; — majuer,  auteur,  liberateur  em- 
pereur,  sauteur,  pecheur,  sauveur. 

3.  Put  in  the  plural :  "  une  passion  avare*'  ; 
'^cette  observation'' ;  '' quelque  deguisS  que 
fjlt  Viloge'' ;  '' il  etait  lui-mtme  dupe'' ; 
'■'■Varriire-pensie  qui  dictait"  ;  **  il  s'est  re- 
veille et  rendormi  "  ;  * '  tin  autre  trait." 

Give  also  the  plural  forms  of  os,  gaz,  ier- 
drix,  genou,  cheveu,  bleu,  bal,  balle,  bail, 
heitreux,    vif,  Jou,  Jatal,    arc -en  del,    chou- 


fleur,  timbre-poste,  monsieur,  madame,  made- 
moiselle, un  on-dit. 

B. 

{Not  more  than  Two  Questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  this  Section. '\ 

1.  Give  the  respective  genders  of  ^<?«^rt'/z'z/^, 
arrihe-pensee,  parole,  phrase,  apparence,  cou- 
tume,  ceil,  reve,  imagination,  quelque  chose ^ 
(ime,  antiquiti. 

State  also  according  to  what  rule  or  rules 
vanitS,  passion,  observation,  nuit,  terreur, 
Suisse,  mort,  are  feminine ;  and  ite,  genre, 
doigt,  jeu,  monde,  somme,  exemple,  miracle, 
sacrifice,  souvenir,  are  masculine. 

2.  Form  Interrogative  sentences  with  the 
following: — "La  vanite  est  une  passion"; 
"  Les  esprits  ne  s'y  laissaient  plus  prendre  "  ; 
**  Les  phrases  les  plus  insignifiantes  ne  sont 
pas  exemptes  de -vanite";  *' Personne  ne 
vent  etre  "  ;  "  Le  troisieme  a  tant  d'imagin- 
ation  "  ;  *'Je  vous  promets  une  serie." 

3.  Write  in  full  in  French  :  27th  June 
1871  ;  ;^225  ;  ;{:3CX) ;  ;{:3000  ;  ;^8o;  £92. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "whose"  in 
the  following  sentences  : — "  The  man  whose 
wisdom  we  admire"  ;—"  Whose  dictionary 
is  this?"  (meaning  the  owner); — *•  Whose 
dictionary  is  this  ?  "  (meaning  the  author). 
Render  these  sentences  into  French. 

5.  Show  by  examples  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  Jiomonyms  chaud,  chaux  ; 
— cor,  corps; — champ,  chant ; — tant,  temps, 
tendy  tan  ; — sot,  seau,  sceau,  saut. 

III.  Correct  and  translate  any  three  (and 
not  more  than  three)  of  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

L'art  et  les  soin  ajoute  a  notre  jours. — On 
heritent  du  crime  en  recueillant  son  fruits. — 
Quelque  soient  les  opinions  qui  nous  trouble 
dans  la  societe,  elles  se  dissipe  toujours  dans 
la  solitude. — Le  peuple  entrerent  en  fureur 
quand  ils  eurent  appris  quels  discours  avait 
tenu  Coriolan. — Quel  sont  les  lieu,  les  temps, 
les  images  cheri,  oii  se  plaisent  le  mieux  ses 
doux  reveries. 
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Chemistry  Paper,  with  answers. 

Note. — The  answers  are  appended  to  the 
following  questions  rather  to  suggest  a  desir- 
able y^rw  of  answering  than  to  convey  infor- 
mation which,  of  course,  any  student  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  could  readily  obtain  for 
himself.  The  writer's  experience  tends  to 
show  that  unless  studentSj  are  specially 
trained  in  the  manner  of  answering,  they 
will  waste  valuable  time  at  examinali  ns, 
inserting  quantities  of  irrelevant  matter  and 
developing  slovenly  habits  generally,  to  the 
just  vexation  of  the  examiners  and  the  irre- 
vocable loss  of  marks  to  the  candidate. 

I.  Explain  the  full  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing, merely  as  chemical  symbols  : — O,  OH^, 
SNa.COa. 

1.  O  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The 
weight  represented  by  the  symbol  is  always 
16  units,  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom  being  i. 
OH 2  stands  for  one  molecule  of  water,  the 
molecule  consisting  of  i  atom  of  oxygen  and 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  symbol  also  in- 
dicates that  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen 
are  combined  with  2  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  to  form  the  molecule.  3Na2C03 
stands  for  3  molecules  of  sodic  carbonate, 
each  molecule  consisting  of  2  atoms  (46  parts 
by  weight)  of  sodium  ;  i  atom  (12  parts  by 
weighi)  ot  carbon,  and  3  atoms  (48  parts  by 
weight)  of  oxygen. 

2.  The  chemical  constitution  of  a  gas 
being  known,  how  can  you  calculate  its 
specific  weight  ? 

Apply  your  method  to  find  sp.  wt.  of  the 
gases  whose  compositions  are — COj,  NH3, 
C,H,„0. 


Can  you  mention  any  gases  which  form  an 
apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 

2.  By  Avogadro's  law,  equal  volumes  of 
gases  (under  the  same  conditions)  contain 
the  same  number  of  molecules.  Therefore  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  are  proportional  to 
the  weights  of  the  molecules  of  the  respective 
gases.  The  hydrogen  molecule  contains  2 
atoms,  and  consequently  2  units  of  weight ; 
so  that  if  the  chemical  constitution  of  any 
other  gas  is  known  its  sp.  wt.  can  be  obtained 
by  dividing  its  molecular  weight  by  2. 
CO2  — molecular  wt.,  44;  sp.  wt.,  22. 
NH3         -  '«  17;         •*      8-5. 

C,H,„0-  "  74;        "       37- 

Common  exceptions  to  the  working  of  this 
principle  are  furnished  by  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (H2SO4)  and  of  ammonium 
chloride  (NH^Cl),  the  sp.  wts.  obtained 
being  only  about  one-half  of  what  we  should 
expect.  Nitrogen  dioxide  and  tetroxide  are 
also  apparently  anomalous. 

3.  The  ultimate  analysis  of  a  substance 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
gives  in  one  hundred  parts — carbon,  40; 
hydrogen,  6.6  ;  oxygen,  53.4,  by  weight,  and 
the  specific  weight  of  its  vapour  is  30.  Deter- 
mine the  formula  of  the  substance. 

3.  Dividing  each  percentage  by  the  atomic 
wt.  of  the  corresponding  element,  we  obtain 
the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  each  in  the 
compound :  ^ 

^         40 

3-3 


^      12 


H-^=6.6 


3-3 


The  simplest  formula  of  the  substarce,  there- 
fore, is  CHgO  ;  but  as  its  sp.  wt.  is  30,  its 
molecular  weight  must  be  60.  Therefore 
the  true  formula  is  C^H^O.^. 

4.  Describe  the  usual  methods  of  obtain, 
ing  the  following  substances,  and  in  all  cases 
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illustrate  by  symbols  any  chemical  changes 
taking  place: — {a)  Hydrogen,  {b)  nitrogen 
monoxide,  [c)  chlorine,  {d)  sulphur  dioxide, 
{(?)  sodic  carbonate,  (/)  "quick"  lime,  {g) 
magnesic  sulphate,  [h)  ferric  chloride. 

4.  {a)  Hydrogen  is  usually  obtained  by 
displacing  the  gas  from  sulphuric  acid  by 
means  of  zinc,  thus: — H^SO^  +Zn  =  ZnS04 
+  H,. 

(<J)  Nitrogen  monoxide  is  obtained  by 
heating  ammonium  nitrate: — NH4N03  = 
N,0  +  2H,0. 

{c)  Chlorine  is  obtained  by  heating  to- 
gether a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  : — MnOg  ■\- 
2NaCl  +  3H,SO,  =  MnSO,  -t- 2HNaS0^  + 
2HaO  +  Cl2  ;  orhy  heating  together  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  manganese  dioxide  : — MnO, 
+  4HCl  =  MnCl, +2H,0  +  C1,. 

(fl^)  Sulphur  dioxide  is  given  ofif  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  heated  with  copper : — 2H2SO4 
-t-Cu  =  CuSO,  +2H,0  -f-  SO,. 

{e)  Sodic  carbonate  is  obtained  by  heating 
sodic  sulphate  along  with  excess  of  chalk 
and  powdered  coal  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. There  are  two  stages  in  the  process, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  sulphate  is  converted 
into  sulphide:— Naj SO4  +  4C  =  Na, S  +  4CO. 
In  the  second  stage  the  sulphide  is  converted 
into  carbonate  :— Na^S  +  CaCOg  ^Na^COg 
CaS.  The  carbonate  is  separated  out  of  the 
resulting  mixture  by  treating  with  water. 
If  the  solution  be  evaporated,  and  the  resi- 
due be  calcined  and  again  dissolved,  the 
crystallized  carbonate  will  be  obtained  on 
slowly  cooling  the  solution. 

(/)  Quicklime  is  obtained  by  heating 
limestone  (calcium  carbonate)  in  a  proper 
kiln:— CaC03=CaO-l-CO.,. 

{g)  Magnesic  sulphate  is  prepared  by  treat- 
i^  dolomite  (magnesic  calcic  carbonate)  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  thus  (omitting  the  calcic  car- 
bonate) :—MgCO  3  +  H  ,  SO, -MgSO, + 
HjO  +  CO,.  The  crystals  have  the  formula 
MgSO,  +  7H^O. 

{Ji)  Ferric  chloride  is  obtained  by  treating 
iron  sesquioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid : — 
Fe,03+6HCl  =  Fe^Cle+3HiO;^r  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  over  red-hot  iron,  when  direct 
combination  takes  place. 


5.  Describe  and  explain  any  phenomena 
observable,  when — 

{a)  Copper  is  put  into  strong  nitric  acid  ; 

{b)  Water  is  mixed  with  strong  commercial 
sulphuric  acid ; 

{c)  The  breath  is  passed  for  some  time 
through  lime-water,  and  then  carbon  dioxide 
is  passed  through  it  in  excess. 

{d)  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  sodic  thiosulphate. 

{e)  Ferrous  sulphate  is  strongly  heated  in 
the  air. 

(/)  A  drop  of  a  solution  of  potassic  per- 
manganate is  added  to  water  containing 
organic  matter. 

5.  (a)  Dense  brown  fumes  are  produced  if 
the  nitric  oxide  which  is  formed  is  admitted 
to  contact  with  the  air;  this  is  due  to  the 
combination  of  NO  with  oxygen.  The  liquid, 
also,  becomes  green,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  copper  nitrate. 

{b)  Great  heat  is  developed  and  a  shrinkage 
in  volume  is  observed,  both  phenomena  being 
due  to  the  chemical  combination  of  the  acid 
and  the  water. 

{c)  First,  the  lime-water  becomes  turbid 
owing  to  the  production  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, the  CO 4  exhaled  from  the  lungs  com- 
bining with  the  CaO  in  the  water.  Secondly, 
the  water  becomes  clear  again,  owing  to  the 
solu'ion  of  the  CaCOg  in  the  carbonic  acid. 

{d)  Sodic  sulphate  and  thiosulphuric  acid 
are  formed,  the  latter  immediately  decom- 
posing into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur. 

[e)  White  acid  fumes  are  given  off,  which 
condense  in  oily  drops.  The  sulphate  is 
converted  into  ferric  oxide,  sulphur  trioxide 
and  sulphur  dioxide. 

( /)  The  permanganate  gives  up  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  matter  and  loses 
its  characteristic  colour. 

6.  What  is  the  chemical  difference  in  the 
bleaching  effected  by  chlorine  and  that  by 
sulphur  dioxide? 

Dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach.     Why  "i 
6.  The  bleaching  effected  by  chlorine  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter ; 
that  effected  by  sulphur  dioxide  is  a  deoxidiz- 
ing or  reducing  process.     In  the  former  case 
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oxygen  is  the  bleacher  ;  in  the  latter,  hydro- 
gen. 

The  goods  to  be  bleached  by  chlorine 
must  be  wet  in  order  that  the  gas,  by  com- 
bining with  the  H  of  the  water,  may  liberate 
O,  to  the  unusual  activity  of  which,  in  its 
nascent  condition,  the  bleaching  is  due. 

7.  Name  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  give,  as  far  as  you  can, 
their  particular  uses  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

7.  The  essential  constituents  of  atmos- 
pheric air  may  be  said  to  be  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon  dioxide,  aqueous  vapour  and 
ammonia.  Oxygen  is  the  great  supporter  of 
combustion :    without   it  animal   life  as   at 


present  constituted  would  be  impossible. 
The  principal  use  of  the  nitrogen  appears  to 
be  to  dilute  the  oxygen.  P'rom  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air,  plants  obtain  the  carbon 
necessary  for  their  growth ;  and  from  the 
ammonia  they  obtain  nitrogen. 

The  aqueous  vapour  plays  an  important 
part ;  we  experience  discomfort  when  there 
is  either  a  deficiency  or  an  excess  of  it.  It 
may  serve  also  as  a  distributor  of  heat,  the 
heat  rendered  latent  during  the  excessive 
production  of  vapour  in  the  tropics  becoming 
sensible  when  this  vapour  is  again  condensed 
elsewhere.  To  this  condensation  is  also,  of 
course,  due  the  supply  of  fresh  water  all 
over  .the  globe. 
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arithmetic — methods. 

Note. — This  paper  will  be  valued  at  120 
per  cent. 

1.  Shew  how  you  would  teach  the  num- 
bers from  5  to  10,  using  "  number-pictures.' 
How  would  you  proceed  when  the  combina- 
tions from  I  to  20  have  been  mastered  ? 

2.  Shew  how  you  would  explain  the 
reason  of  the  rule  for  placing  the  partial  pro- 
ducts in  long  multiplication. 

3.  Give  a  lesson  on  finding  the  G.C.M.  of 
numbers  that  can  be  factored. 

4.  Shew  how  to  teach,  by  analysis,  the 
••cases  "  of  "Profit  and  Loss." 

5.  Give  a  lesson 

(i)  Developing  the  idea  of  a  fraction. 
(2)  On  the  notation  of  fractions  (vulgar). 

6.  You  find  that  pupils  misapprehend  the 
'  •  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle  " — 


regarding  the  multiplicand,  or  multiplier,  or 
both,  as  so  many  units  long  or  wide.  Indi- 
cate the  teaching  by  which  you  would  con- 
vince them  of  the  error. 

PHYSICS — M  ETHODS. 

1.  Define  force.  What  is  meant  by  the 
conservation  and  what  by  the  correlation  of 
forces  ? 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  common  pump, 
and  give  a  lesson  on  this  machine. 

3.  Describe  fully  how  you  would  teach 
that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion. 

4.  Your  school-room  is  heated  by  a  com- 
mon stove.  Show  how  you  would  ventilate 
it  at  the  least  possible  cost,  explaining  fully 
the  scientific  principles  involved. 

5.  Explain  the  rationale  of  the  following : — 
(i)  Water  placed  on  a  stove  in  a  room. 

(2)  A  wet  towel  wrapped  round  a  vessel 
containing  water  keeps  it  cool. 

(3)  If  you  sit  near  an  open  window  you 
will  probably  catch  cold. 

ALGEBRA — METHODS. 
I.  Shew  how  you  would  impart  clear  ideas 
of  a  co-efficient.     What  arithmetical  example 
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would  you  give  to  illustrate  the  following  : — 
$a  +  ^a  =  ga  ? 

2.  Shew,  as  you  would  to  a  class,  how  to 
deduce  the  rule  for  factoring  expressions  of 
the  form  x*  +  ^y*  ;  x*  +  ix'^j/^  +  gy*. 

3.  How  would  you  develop  the  idea  of 
the  symmetry  of  an  expression  with  respect 
to  two  or  three  letters  ? 

4.  Clearly  illustrate  the  principle  which 
enables  you  to  shew  (without  actual  division) 
that  ax'  -  (a*  +  d)  +  d^  is  exactly  divisible 
by  ax  +  b. 

5.  Shew  how  you  would  teach  the  dis- 
tinction between  an  "Equation"  and  an 
"Identity." 

6.  Do  the  following  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  advantage  of  taking  fractions  in 
"  groups  :  " — 

(i)  Reduce  to  simplest  form 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 

1.  "The  general  cast  of  character  in 
Shakspeare's  females  is  tenderness  and 
pathos." — A.  Mills. 

Discuss  this  statement  with  reference  to 
the  female  characters  in  the  play  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

2.  •  *  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth 
to-day." 

Recount  the  arguments  brought  to  bear  on 
Czesar  in  connection  with  this  going  "forth." 
What  trait  of  character  is  disclosed  by  his 
yielding? 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
passages,  and  assign  each  to  its  speaker  : — 

(a)  "Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in   con- 
fidence." 

[b)  "  The  things  that  threaten  me 

Ne'er  load  but  on  my  back." 

(f)  **  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last 
served." 

{d)  "To  you  our  swords  have  leaden 
points,  Mark  Antony." 

(^)  "  This  day  I  breathed  first." 


(/)  "I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well 
to  friend." 

[g)  "You  yourself 

Are  much   condemned    to  have   an 
itching  palm." 

{h)  "Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
deaths." 

(/)  "  I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's 
might." 

{k)  "  Ambition's  debt  is  paid." 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH. 

1.  Indicate  the  quantity,  or  sound,  of  the 
accented  syllable  in  each  of  the  following 
words  : — Dolorous,  abdomen,  apparatus,  ob- 
verse, Genoa,  telegraphy,  museum,  irremedi- 
able, sovereign,  sonorous. 

2.  Distinguish — 

(a)  "A  fool,"  says  Solomon,  "despises 
wisdom." 

A  fool  says,    "  Solomon  despises  wis- 
dom." 

{b)  Fetch  the  book. 

Bring  the  book. 

(f)  He  gave  an  answer. 

He  made  a  reply. 

{d)  A  man  of  good  reputation. 

A  man  of  good  character. 

{<f)  I  saw  my  brother  George  only. 

Only  I  saw  my  brother  George. 

3.  Correct  the  following: — 

(a)  He  did  not  cry  out  as  some  have 
done  against  it. 

^b)  He  aint  a  good  reader  for  he  dont 
mind  his  stops. 

{c)  In  the  sister  island,  indeed,  we  have 
read  of  such  horrors,  but  now  they  are 
brought  home  to  us. 

[d)  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  in  the 
wrong. 

{e)  He  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  stairs. 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences,  substitut- 
ing equivalents  for  the  italicised  words  : — 

(a)  The  assembly  took  place  in  the  suburbs, 
{b)  The  two  men  are  mutually  dependent. 
{c)  Not  many  people  were  present. 
{a)  The    report   has   spread    but    is    not 
credited. 

CHEMISTRY— METHODS. 

I.  A  molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  Hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  Oxygen, 
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lew  clearly  how   you   would  arrive  at    a 
lowledge  of  this  fact. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  the  character- 
tic  properties  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  bases  ? 

3.  You  have  three  bottles  -  one  contain- 
nitric    acid,  one    containing    sulphuric 

^d,  and  one  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
what  experiments  would   you    identify 
:h  acid  ? 

4.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  prepara- 
)n  and  properties  of  carbon  dioxide. 

5.  Give,  as  fully  as  you  can,  a  lesson  on 
ird  water. 

READING. 

1.  Answer  the  following  questions  on  the 
phonic  Method  of  teaching  10  read  : — 

(i)  What  method  is  adopted  in  selecting 
lie  letters  for  the  words  of  a  lesson  ? 

(2)  How  are  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
,  ght?    Give  a  brief  illustration. 

(3)  How  would  you  drill  a  class  by  com- 
irison,  contrast  and  building  of  words? 

2.  Spell  the  following  words  phonically, 
ad  use  diacritical  marks  :— Have,  above, 
,_iven,  dread,  beauty,  people,  approve, 
)ngue,  catalogue,  laughed,  sought,  island, 

hiisms. 

3.  How  would  you  teach  the  proper  uses 
inflection   and  modulation  without  refer- 

ace  to  rules  ? 

4.  Give  the  principle  for  rhetorical  pauses, 
based  on  the  analysis  of  the  sentence,  and 
state  when  the  grammatical  relations  would 
not  sanction  such  pauses. 

"  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these 

butchers  ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that   shed   this  costly 

blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their 

ruby  lips. 
To  beg   the  voice  and   utterance   of  my 

tongue, — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  thelimbs  of  men  ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they 

behold 
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Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of 

war; 
And  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  ; 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ringing  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's 

voice. 
Cry  Havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the 

earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial." 

(i)  Briefly  indicate  the  predominant  feel- 
ing with  which  the  above  should  be  given. 

(2)  What  expression  would  you  'give  to 
"butchers,"  and  to  the  parenthetical  clause, 
lines  7  and  8,  and  how  would  you  vocally 
combine  lines  6  and  9  ? 

(3)  What  feeling  and  vocal  expression 
should  distinguish  lines  17-22  ? 

{4)  Mark  the  inflections  on  "butchers," 
1.  3;  "blood,"  1.  5;  "revenge,"  1.  17; 
"  hell,"  1.  18  ;  and  '♦  Havoc,"  1.  20. 

(5)  Mark  the  one  emphatic  word  in  each 
of  the  lines  5,  9,  14,  19. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Write  the  scales  of  E  major  and  B  flat 
major,  on  the  staff,  with  proper  key  signa- 
tures. 

2.  How  would  you  keep  the  attention  of 
very  young  children  while  exercising  a  class 
on  the  sounds  of  the  scale  ? 

3.  Write  four  measures  of  the  melody  of 
any  song  which  you  have  learned  ;  write  also 
the  corresponding  letter,  number,  and  syll- 
able to  each  note. 

4.  What  do  the  terms  legato  and  staccato 
mean  ? 

5.  Supply  bars  and  time  signature  to  the 
following  exercise  : — 

6.  Transpose  the  preceding  exercise  to  the 
key  of  A  major. 

SCIENCE    OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Distinguish  between  sensation  and  per- 
ception.   What  are  "  acquired  "  perceptions? 

2.  Briefly  discuss  the  question  "What  is 
in  the  Mind  "  ? 

3.  "  Whatever  Consciousness  may  be,  there 
are  three  characteristics  attributed  to  it  by 
common  consent." 
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State  the  characteristics  referred  to. 

4.  Mention  any  of  the  "  Secondary  "  laws 
of  association.  • 

5.  "Mind  starts  from  discrimination^ 
Briefly  explain  this,  giving  illustrations. 

Mention  some  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  effective  mental  action. 

6.  Give  the  substance  of  Bain's  remarks 
on  Emulation,  Prizes,  Place-taking. 

7.  "  A  third  aspect  of  the  Object  Lesson 
has  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  Language." 

Give,  as  far  as  you  can,  Bain's  remarks  on 
this  •'  Aspect." 

HYGIENE. 

1.  "The  erect  position,  then,  which  we 
assume  so  easily,  and  without  thinking 
about  it,  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action 
of  muscles."     Explain  this  statement. 

2.  How  are  veins  distinguished  from 
arteries,  with  regard  to  {a)  structure,  {b) 
action,  (c)  the  character  of  the  blood  ? 

3.  State  briefly  the  evil  effects  that  arise 
from  a  lack  of  ventilation  in  crowded  rooms. 

4.  '•  While  very  soft  water  cannot  be  stored 
for  a  lengthened  period,  with  impunity,  in 
leaden  vessels,  the  danger  of  the  storage  of 
hard  water,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is 
in  most  cases  much  greater,"  {a)  Explain 
as  fully  as  you  can.  {b)  How  can  you  dis- 
tinguish soft  water  from  hard  ? 

5.  Write  a  note  on  under-clothing,  stating, 
with  reasons,  the  advantages  or  disadvant- 
ages of  wearing,  next  the  skin,  (a)  linen,  (b) 
cotton,  or  {c)  woollen  fabrics. 

GRAMMAR — METHODS. 

1.  In  introducing  a  class  of  young  pupils 
to  the  study  of  grammar,  which  would  you 
present  first,  the  noun  or  the  verb?  Give 
reasons. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  the  qualifying 
relation  of  {a)  an  adjective,  {b)  a  proposi- 
tional  phrase,  {c)  an  adjectival  clause  ? 

3.  Spring  comes.  The  snow  disappears. 
The  earth  grows  warm.  The  flowers  bloom. 
Combine  these  four  propositions  to  form  a 
complex  sentence,  and  explain  the  process 
as  to  a  class. 

4.  Explain  your   mode  of   teaching  the 


distinction  between  the  use  of  shall  and  xvill 
in  {a)  declarative  sentences,  {b)  interrogative 
sentences. 

5.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  conjunctions. 

N.B. — Four  questions,  of  which  3  tfiust  be 
one,  will  be  considered  a  full  paper. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  down  the  product  of  398745  by 
19. 

2.  An  army  lost  10  per  cent,  of  its  num- 
bers in  its  first  battle,  and  10  per  cant,  of  the 
remainder  in  the  second  battle,  and  had 
16,200  men  left.  How  many  in  the  army  at 
first? 

3.  A  person  invests  a  sum  of  money  in  the 

5  per  cents,  at  85,  and  an  equal  sum  in  the 

6  per  cents,  at  96 :  the  income  received  from 
the  latter  investment  was  $80  more  than 
that  from  the  former.  How  much  did  he 
invest  in  each  kind  of  stock  ? 

4.  The  amount  of  a  sum  of  money  at 
simple  interest  for  three  years  and  three 
months  was  $982,  and  for  three  years  and 
six  months  the  amount  was  $996.  Find  the 
principal  and  the  rate  per  cent. 

5.  A  commission  merchant  sold  flour  at  a 
commisson  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  amount  re- 
ceived, and  invested  in  tea  at  a  commission 
of  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  for  the  tea 
— deducting  his  commission  for  both  trans- 
actions from  the  amount  received  for  the  flour. 
His  entire  commission  being  $200,  find  the 
amount  invested  in  tea. 

6.  Sold  goods  at  z.  profit  of  12^  per  cent. ; 
had  their  actual  cost  been  $20.18  greater, 
the  same  selling  price  would  have  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  \2\  per  cent.  Find  the  actual  cost 
of  the  goods. 

7.  B.  rowed  a  two-mile  race  with  A.  and 
was  beaten  ;  had  his  speed  throughout  been 
one-fifth  greater,  he  would  have  won  the 
race  by  22  yards.  Find  the  ratio  of  their 
rates  of  running. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Describe  a  broken  line,  and  illustrate 
the  same. 

2.  What  is  an  indicated  line  and  its  use  ? 

3.  Give  the  plan  for  drawing  the  Maltese 
Cross, 
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4.  Show  the  difference  between  a  horizon- 
tal abstract  curve*  and  a  perpendicular  curve. 

5.  What  is  requisite  to  draw  an  object 
correctly  ? 

6.  What  do  light  and  shadow  give  to  an 
object  ? 

7.  Define  light  and  shade.  Illustrate  the 
same  by  a  design. 

8.  Draw  a  cone,  base  being  above  the 
line  of  sight. 

9.  How  does  colour  effect  light  and  shade  ? 

10.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  reflex  of  light. 

VOLUBLE  TEACHING. 

No  reform  in  our  school-life  has  been  more 
fruitful  of  good  results  than  the  change  from 
•'  hearing  lessons"  to  genuine  oral  instruction. 
But  every  forward  movement  in  education  is 
dogged  by  a  group  of  caricatures,  exaggera- 
tions, and  imitations,  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm it,  and  often  do  postpone  its  true  in- 
fluence. Among  these  caricatures  of  oral 
instruction  none  is  more  mischievous  than  the 
habit  of  inordinate  talking  by  the  teacher, 
who  confounds  it  with  an  interminable 
pouring  forth  of  useful  information  by  word 
of  mouth. 

We  call  this  the  most  dangerous  abuse, 
because  the  most  common.  An  untrained 
teacher  is  not  easily  routed  from  the  notion 
that  instruction  consists  in  pouring  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  into  the  mind  of  a  child. 
If  forbidden  this  use  of  the  book,  a  teacher 
of  this  description  naturally  falls  back  upon 
the  next  position,  which  is  to  fill  her  own 
mind  with  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and 
and  retail  it  in  speech  fjpr  the  benefit  of  her 
class.  Of  course  this  is  not  oral  teaching 
in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  rather 
the  worst  form  of  book-teaching.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  author  of  a  good  text-book 
will  condense,  arrange,  and  study  a  suitable 
method  of  presenting  the  matter  he  desires 
to  impart.  But  an  untrained  teacher  will 
surely  not  improve  on  this  presentation,  but 
will  so  dilute  her  author's  statement  in  her 
dispensation  as  to  rob  it  of  its  chief  value  and 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  scholar.  Lowell, 
in  his  Fable  for  Critics,  happily  touched  the 


essential  weakness  of  the  **  sacred  poetry" 
of  N.  P.  Wttlis  when  he  characterized  it  aS 
^* inspiration  and  water. ^^  A  great  deal  of 
the  sort  of  teaching  of  which  we  write  may 
be  classified  as  information  and  twaddle, — 
the  hazy,  inconsequential,  sometimes  ungram- 
matical,  flood  of  words  that  inundates  the 
weary  class,  as  effectually  drowning  the  in- 
formation imparted  as  a  gallon  of  tepid 
water  will  strangle  the  most  fragrant  cup  of 
tea. 

This  disease  was  well  hit  off  by  an  afilicted 
little  boy  who  came  to  his  mother  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day  of  school  with  the  plaint, — 
•*0  mother,  I  am  tired  to  death;  the  new 
teacher  talks  so  much  with  her  mouth."  Just 
that, — the  interminable  gabble  that  comes 
from  no  deeper  place  than  the  mouth  or  the 
shallows  of  a  vacant  mind,  flooded  with 
gossip  and  words, — is  the  curse  of  thousands 
of  school-rooms.  Perhaps  this  last  stage  of 
false  teaching  is  worse  than  the  first.  It  is 
possible  that  a  child,  by  dint  of  storing  the 
memory  with  the  well-selected  periods  of  a 
good  text-book,  may  some  time  awake  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  contents  and  find 
himself  possessed  of  valuable  information* 
But  we  doubt  if  even  the  elastic  mind  of 
childhood,  is  capable  of  wrestling  with  the 
flood  of  talk  with  which  the  devoted  class 
is  often  deluged,  with  about  the  same  pro- 
bability of  appropriating  any  valuable  know- 
ledge as  a  hungry  boy  compelled  to  receive 
his  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  liquid  refresh- 
ment poured  upon  his  head  and  trickling 
down  his  face. 

We  sat  one  day  through  a  lesson  in 
American  History,  given  by  a  charming  lady 
to  a  class  of  fifteen-years- old  girls.  The 
teacher  was  a  perfect  "flowing  well"  of 
historic  lore;  enthusiastic  in  her  appreciation 
of  the  period  with  which  she  was  dealing; 
inspired  with  a  genuine  desire  to  wake  up  a 
love  for  historical  studies  in  h;r  pupils,  and 
fill  them  with  patriotic  zeal  and  pride  in  their 
American  citizenship.  But,  alas  for  the 
poor  children ;  the  ruling  passion  for  melli- 
fluous and  brilliant  talk  was  the  one  ruling 
passion  of  the  dear  lady-teacher,  which 
dwarfed  even  her  love  of  her  native  land. 
So  the  inspiring  topic  became  only  the  occa* 
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sion  for  opening  the  flood-gates  of  speech  and 
pouring  forth  a  forty-minutes  lecture,  well 
enough  adapted  for  a  lazy  hour  on  a  Newport 
piazza,  or  a  reading-club,  but  as  fatal  to  the 
purpose  in  view  as  if  the  fire-department  had 
been  called  out  to  drown  the  class-room  in  a 
flood.  Not  that  the  good  lady  intended  to 
give  a  lecture,  or  supposed  herself  doing 
anything  but  conducting  a  recitation.  At 
intervals  a  pupil  was  called  up  to  answer  a 
leading  question  or  give  an  account  of  some 
event.  Of  course,  if  the  pupil  was  a  shirk, 
or  had  the  least  capability  of  being  deve- 
loped into  one,  she  could  easily  "  draw  the 
fire  "  of  the  too-willing  teacher,  and  stand 
the  happy  target  of  afusiladeof  useful  know- 
ledge. The  slow,  thoughtful  girl,  who  really 
had  a  valuable  idea  underneath  her  hesitancy 
of  speech,  found  herself  overriden,  trampled, 
annihilated  as  effectually  as  the  poor  bewild- 
ered fox  in  Mr.  Bennett's  hunt.  The  result 
was  that,  in  a  recitation  of  forty  minutes, 
probably  ten  were  consumed  by  the  answers 
of  the  pupils,  few  of  these  answers  being 
accepted  by  their  voluble  mistress ;  while  the 
half- hour  was  monopolized  in  a  sort  oi  melange 
of  lecture,  conversation,  and  gossip,  from 
which  little  could  be  gained  beyond  admira- 
tion for  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  speaker. 

The  Neiu  York  Herald,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  one  day,  tried  the  experiment  of  report- 
ing the  speeches  in  Congress  exactly  as  they 
were  spoken,  with  all  their  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  absurdities ;  but  the  rash  act  was 
never  repeated.  We  have  sometimes  fancied 
the  result,  could  every  teacher  be  compelled, 
before  sleeping,  to  read,  verbatim  et  literatun 
everything  spoken  in  the  school-room  during 
the  day.  We  fancy  this  style  of  oral  instruct- 
ion would  not  survive  many  weeks  of  such 
exposure. 

There  is  danger  that  this  sort  of  teaching 
will  greatly -hinder  the  good  results  antici- 
pated from  our  new  educational  methods. 
Every  sensible  mother  knows  how  easily  the 
kindergarten  can  become  a  mere  "  effluent 
pipe  "  for  the  discharge  of  a  flood  of  baby-talk 
from  a  teacher  of  this  sort.  The  object- 
lesson  has  become  a  nuisance  in  hundreds  of 
schools  where  the  young  graduate  from  the 
Normal  has   simply  recited  her  lesson  from 


her  note-book,  and  told  her  children  where 
to  look  and  what  to  say.  And  there  is  great 
danger,  especially  in  the  classes  in  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  and  kindred  studies,  that 
the  pupil  will  be  cheated  of  his  right  of 
individual  acquisition,  compelled  to  be  one  of 
an  audience  listening  to  a  daily  drizzle  of 
talk,  with  occasional  interruptions  of  a  hur- 
ried answer  during  the  pauses.  And  no  class 
of  teachers  should  guard  more  carefully 
against  this  fault  than  the  brilliant  graduates 
of  colleges,  placed  in  the  school-room  with  no 
previous  training  in  the  art  of  instruction. 
To  such  a  teacher,  fresh  from  inspiration  of 
senior-class  studies,  the  slow  gait  of  the 
average  school-boy  and  the  flighty  mental 
condition  of  the  average  school -girl  is  a  posi- 
tive torture.  The  habit  of  inordinate  talk  is 
thus  formed  as  a  refuge  from  what  seems  the 
stupidity  of  the  pupil,  or  even  from  a  con- 
scientious desire  to  do  .something  in  the 
recitation-hour.  But  nowhere  is  self- 
restraint  so  needful,  humility  so  precious, 
judicious  silence  so  "golden,"  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  class  of  children  making  their 
first  essay  at  climbing  the  hill  of  knowledge. 
Here,  as  in  the  Christian  life,  it  is  only  the 
wise  teacher  who  *'  endureth  unto  the  end  " 
that  "shall  be  ssived.''—Boslon  JoUrnal  of 
Education. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION  OF 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL,  COUNTY 

OF  HASTINGS. 

DECEMBER,    1883. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
teacher?     [5]  «• 

2.  With  what  two  objects  should  every 
lesson  be  given?  and  what  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  so  that  he  may  suc- 
cessfully teach  every  lesson  ?     [5] 

3.  You  have  a  reading  class  of  ten  pupils 
in  Second  Book.  Time  at  your  disposal, 
twenty  minutes.  Lesson  to  be  read  for  the 
first  time.  How  would  you  occupy  your 
time?    [10] 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  school  well 
organized— («)  As  to  classification  ;  {b)  Dis- 
cipline  ?    [5] 
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5.  In  taking  charge  of  a  school  you  find 
the  order  and  attention  bad.  How  would 
you  proceed  to  secure  both  ?    [5] 

6.  What  are  the  points  in  regard  to  (a) 
premises  and  {b)  pupils,  which  demand  the 
teacher's  daily  inspection  ?    [8] 

7.  How  would  you  proceed  in  each  of  the 
following  ? —    [8] 

{a)  Many  of  your  pupils  are  frequently 
late. 

{p)  Some  come  irregularly. 

{c)  They  have  a  bad  style  of  reading. 

{d)  Some  come  with  their  lessons  unpre- 
pared. 

8.  Would  you  keep  scholars  in  at  recess 
or  after  school  hours  for  unprepared  lessons  ? 
Give  reasons.     [5] 

9.  Show  clearly  and  fully  how  you  would 
teach  each  of  the  following  subjects  : —  [49] 

(a)  The  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

{b)  The  participle. 

{c)  Subtraction. 

{d)  Long  Division. 

{e)  Notation  and  numeration  to  22. 

(/)  Division  of  decimals. 

{g)  Rivers  of  North  America. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 

1 .  Describe  the  duties  of  the  school  teacher 
regarding  : 

{a)  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  school. 

{b)  Public  examinations. 

{c)  Maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  school. 

2.  What  is  the  law  relating  to  : — 

(a)  Compulsory  attendance  at  school? 
\b)  Holidays? 

[c]  Expulsion  of  a  pupil  from  school  ? 
{d)  Suspension  of  a  teacher's  certificate? 

3.  What  points  are  essential  to  the  validity 
of  an  agreement  between  teachers  and  trus- 
tees? 

4.  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  : — 
(a)  Attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  ? 

[}))  Time-table? 
\c)  Visitors'  book  ? 

5.  Give  in  detail  that  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  Public  Schools  which  refers  to 
third  and  fourth  classes. 

6.  Name,  and  describe,  the  reports  which 


have  to  be  made,  through  the  year,  to  the 
Inspector. 

7.  What  is  the  law  regarding  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  village  and  rural  school 
trustees?  Give  the  date  for  the  annual 
school  meeting. 

8.  Draft  a  notice,  or  advertisement,  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  for  S.  S.  No.  3, 
Mayo. 

HYGIENE. 

1.  Describe  the  organs  and  the  changes 
by  which  food  is  converted  into  blood. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  organs  employed,  the 
processes  undergone,  and  the  results  effected 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

3.  Explain  the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
skin. 

4.  Notice  the  principal  hygienical  defects 
which  appear  to  you  to  prevail  in  the  struc- 
ture, arrangements,  and  surroundings  of  rural 
school  houses  in  this  county. 

5.  Mention  the  ways  in  which  the  laws  of 
health  are  most  frequently  broken  or  disre- 
garded by  teachers,  and  by  pupils. 

6.  A  school  house  is  the  most  ill-con- 
structed imaginable,  its  appearance  and 
surroundings  most  uninviting,  the  trustees 
ably  represent  the  indifference  and  penuri- 
ousness  of  the  ratepayers :  under  such  cir- 
cumstances what  can  a  conscientious  teacher 
do  to  preserve  his  own  and  pupils'  health, 
and  to  create  and  develop  a  respect  for  the 
laws  of  hygiene  ? 

7.  Criticize  the  structure  of  this  Model 
School  building  from  a  hygienical  point  of 
view,  taking  up  each  of  the  class  rooms 
separately,  and  pointing  out  its  defects  or 
advantages  in  reference  to  such  points  as 
heat,  light,  air,  hearing,  seats,  furnishings, 
arrangement,  etc. 


COMPOSITION.     . 

Write  a  composition  (about  30  lines)  on 
one  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

[a)  The  rural  school-house  of  the  present 
day ;  its  general  appearance,  conveniences, 
or  inconveniences,  and  surroundings. 

{b)  The  uses  and  benefits  of  Teachers' 
Associations  and  Institutes. 
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{c)  "Little  way  his  learning  reaches, 

Who  learns  no  more  than  what  he  teaches." 

I.  The  following  examples  transgress  no 
law  of  grammar,  but  are,  nevertheless,  faulty 
English  :    what  changes  would  you  suggest  ? 

(a)  He  aggravates  me  by  his  impudence. 

{b)  The  marriage  was  consummated  on  the 
first  of  April. 

(r)  A  couple  of  ladies  fell  on  the  ice. 

[d)  The  troops,  though  fighting  bravely, 
were  terribly  decimated,  and  gave  way. 

{e)  I  expect  you  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of 
it  last  term. 

(/)  The  hay  crop  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant we  have  experienced  in  many  years. 

{g)  Though  in  solitary  confinement  for  life, 
he  partook  of  his  food  with  evident  relish. 

{^h)  More  than  a  century  was  allowed  to 
transpire  before  the  Mississippi  was  revisited 
by  civilized  man. 

GRAMMAR. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  gender 
and  sex. 

3.  Explain  the  peculiar  form  of  plural  in 
the  following  words  :  children,  mice,  strata, 
pence.  Do  you  regard  the  following  as  singu- 
lars or  plurals  :  riches,  alms,  heathen,  news  ? 
Give  your  reasons. 

4.  Examine  the  following  extracts,  and 
correct  any  errors  you  may  discover,  stating 
your  reasons  for  any  changes  you  deem 
advisable  : 

(a)  Let's  you  and  I  go  and  see  the  lacrosse 
match. 

{J))  What  this  conjurer  did  was  very  differ- 
ent, in  reality,  to  what  the  spectators  im- 
agined. 

{c)  Every  human  being  has  this  faculty  in 
common. 

{a)  He  begun  well,  but  misfortunes  over- 
whelmed him. 

(<?)  I  had  just  laid  down  for  a  nap  when  the 
door  bell  rang. 

(/)  They  don't  like  to  study,  and  she 
don't  like  to  compel  them. 

(£)  She  sat  her  pitcher  down  upon  the 
ground. 

(A)  Every  passenger  must  show  their 
ticket. 

{k)  He  set  a  hen  on  fourteen  marble  eggs, 
and  there  she  still  sits. 


MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  By  how  much  does  the  sum  of  \  and  \ 
exceed  \  ? 

2.  By  how  much  does  the  sum  of  \  and  \ 
exceed  J? 

3.  Find  H.  C.  F.  of  121,  187,  165. 

4.  From  what  number  can  you  take  \  of 
§  of  I  of  itself  and  have  i  of  f  of  J  of  |  of 
18  left? 

5.  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  5,  7,  12,  30. 

6.  A  man  spent  |  of  his  money  for  clothing, 
I  of  what  was  left  for  food,  |  of  what  still 
remained  for  books,  gave  a  dollar  for  charity, 
and  had  $3  left.  How  much  had  he  at 
first? 

7.  A  man  pays  an  income  tax  of  3^  per 
cent,  and  has  $1160  left:  find  his  whole 
income. 

8.  In  a  certain  school  |  of  the  pupils  are 
in  the  first  division,  f  of  the  remainder  in  the 
second,  and  5  more  in  the  third  than  in  the 
second.     Give  the  whole  number  of  pupils. 

9.  A  train  running  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
an  hour  takes  45  seconds  to  cross  a  bridge  \ 
mile  long :  how  long  is  the  train  ? 

10.  What  number  must  be  subtracted  from 
77  to  make  it  exactly  divisible  by  5I  ? 


•       RULES  FOR  TEACHING. 

I.    WITH    REGARf)   TO   THE   PUPIL. 

1.  Teach  naturally. 

2.  Regulate  your  teaching  by  the  natural 
grades  in  the  development  of  the  growing 
individual. 

3.  Begin  teaching  at  the  standpoint  of  the 
pupils  ;  guide  them  from  there  onward,  steadi- 
ly and  thoroughly  without  interruption. 

4.  Do  not  teach  what  is  in  itself  nothing 
to  the  pupil  when  he  has  learned  it,  nor 
what  will  be  nothing  to  him  at  some  future 
time. 

5.  Teach  intuitively. 

6.  Proceed  from  the  near  to  the  remote, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  easy 
to  the  difficult,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. 

7.  Follow  in  teaching  the  elementary 
method    (inductive   from   particular  to  gen- 
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eral),  not  the  family  scientific  method  (deduc- 
tive from  general  to  particular). 

8.  Follow,  above  all,  the  psychological 
aim,  or  the  psychological  and  practical  at  the 
same  time.  Rouse  the  pupil  through  the 
same  topic  presented  from  as  many  points 
as  possible.  Combine,  especially,  know- 
ledge with  ability,  and  exercise  the  know- 
ledge until  it  is  shaped  by  the  underlying 
train  of  thought. 

9.  Teach  nothing  but  what  the  pupils  can 
comprehend. 

10.  Take  care  that  the  pupil  retains  all 
that  he  learns. 

11.  Do  not  simply  train  and  polish  ;  edu- 
cation and  discipline  are  not  for  this,  but  to 
lay  the  general  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  character  of  the  individual,  the  citizen, 
nation. 

12.  Accustom  the  pupil  to  work,  make  it 
for  him  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  second 
nature. 

13.  Recognize  the  individuality  of  your 
pupil. 

II. — WITH    REGARD    TO    SUBJECT    TAUGHT. 

1.  Apportion  the  matter  of  each  subject 
taught  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils,  and, 
as  indicated  above,  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  development. 

2.  Dwell  especially  on  the  elements. 

3.  In  the  establishing  of  derived  principle, 
refer  frequently  to  the  fundamental  ideas,  and 
deduce  the  former  from  the  latter. 

4.  Divide  each  step  into  definite  steps  and 
little  wholes. 

5.  Point  out  at  each  step  some  part  of  the 
following,  in  order  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
pupil  may  be  excited  without  being  satisfied  ; 
proceed  so  that  no  essential  interruption 
shall  arise. 

6.  Divide  and  arrange  the  subject-matter 
so  that,  where  it  is  practicable  in  each  suc- 
ceeding step  of  the  new,  the  foregoing  may 
appear. 

7.  Connect  those  subjects  which  are 
especially  related. 

8.  Go  from  the  thing  to  the  sign,  and  not 
the  reverse. 


9.  Be  guided  in  your  selection  of  a  method 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

10.  Arrange  the  subject  taught,  not  ac- 
cording to  a  special  scheme,  but  consider 
constantly  all  sides  of  it. 

III. — WITH    REGARD   TO   OUTSIDE    CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF  TIME,  PLACE,  ORDER,   ETC. 

1.  Follow  up  subjects  with  your  pupils 
successively,  rather  than  together. 

2.  Take  into  consideration  the  probable 
future  position  in  the  life  of  your  pupil. 

3.  Teach  with  reference  to  general  culture. 

IV. — WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  Strive  to  make  your  teaching  attractive 
and  interesting. 

2.  Teach  with  energy. 

3.  Make  the  subject  to  be  learned  palatable 
to  the  pupils ;  and  require,  above  all,  a 
good  utterance,  sharp  accent,  clear  state- 
ment, and  thoughtful  arrangement. 

4.  Do  not  stand  still. 

5.  Rejoice  in  development"  or  progress ; 
first,  for  yourself;  second,  for  your  pupils. 
— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


The  best  work  the  teacher  does  for  a 
child  is  to  teach  him  how  to  learn  for  him- 
self. The  crusade  against  textbooks  had  its 
inspiration  in  the  prevalent  notion  that  child- 
ren who  learned  from  books  would  never  learn 
for  themselves ;  and  now  we  have  been 
taught,  at  great  expense  of  experience,  that 
one  can  teach  objectively,  and  still  not  train 
pupils  to  study  for  themselves.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  in  the  teacher  and  her  in- 
spiring and  directing  power,  rather  than  in 
any  theory,  that  the  secret  of  such  success 
lies.  Study  this  art,  and  your  reputation  is 
secure.  The  teacher  does  well  to  remember 
that  the  school-life  is  only  from  six  to  twelve 
years  interjected  into  a  life  that  may  be 
threescore  and  ten,  and  the  schoolroom  is 
not  the  end  of  existence,  but  merely  the 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  teacher  should  so 
use  it. 
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Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Ontario)  for  the  Year  1883,  with 
the  Statistics  of  1882.  Toronto  : 
C.  Blackett  Robinson,  1884. 

First  Notice. 

Following  our  usual  custom,  we  shall 
but  briefly  notice  this  important  blue-book, 
and  leave  the  full  consideration  of  it  to  future 
issues,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
thorough  analysis  of  late  Reports  given  in 
The  Monthly  have  been  of  practical  value, 
and  very  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Tlje  present  volume  contains:  Part  I., 
Statistics  of  Public,  Separate,  and  High 
Schools  for  the  Year  1882  ;  Part  II.,  Educa- 
tion Department,  1883  ;  Part  III. ,  University 
College  and  School  of  Practical  Science  ; 
Part  IV.,  Technical  Education,  and  Me- 
chanics' Institutes. 

We  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  extracts 
from  Reports  of  Public  School  Inspectors 
are  very  limited,  only  six  counties  being 
represented.  Twenty  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  Reports  of  Messrs.  McLellan,  Hodgson, 
and  White.  In  reading  the  Reports  of  these 
gentlemen  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  school  system  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  results  of  all  the  teaching,  and  inspection, 
and  examination,  discouraging.  Mr.  White 
reports  that  he  was  unable  to  overtake  his 
work ;  that  a  second  inspector  is  urgently 
required  ;  that  one  set  of  books,  and  that  the 
best,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  too  often 
the  school  houses  are  unsatisfactory ;  that  the 
teachers  do  not  understand  ventilation  ;  that 
little  attention  is  paid  to  physical  education ; 
that  there  is  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the 
Separate  School  Law  ;  that  the  teaching  of 
reading  is  bad  ;  that  spelling  is  not  a  general 
accomplishment ;  that  in  arithmetic  the  work 
is  generally  beyond  the  pupil's  capacity ;  that 
the  study  of  geography  is  often  productive  of 
no  real  good ;  that  literature  is  sometimes 
well  taught,  but  often  very  badly  taught,  and 
children  leave  school,  filled  with  disgust  for 
all  masterpieces ;  and  that  teaching  has  in 


many  cases  not  advanced  beyond  the  dull 
routine  of  study  and  recitation. 

Dr.  McLellan  calls  "  Quixotes  "  those  that 
criticize  the  character  of  the  Entrance  Exam- 
inations, but  admits  that  the  Examination 
Papers  are  not  perfect ;  offers  a  semi-apology 
to  the  Public  School  Inspectors  for  his  state- 
ment of  last  year  that  "the  work  of  the  can- 
didates is  very  badly  put  down— without 
neatness  and  without  method,"  but  repeats 
the  statement  in  other  words.  He  meets  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  teachers  that  the  whole 
period  of  English  History  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed for  Entrance  candidates,  by  the  re- 
mark that  surely  boys  of  to-day  are  no  worse 
than  the  boys  of  a  generation  ago. 

He  admits  that  the  Examination  test  to 
determine  the  teaching  of  literature  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  still  he  cannot  give  up 
the  idea  of  an  examination,  and  would  have 
better  Examination  Papers. 

He  condemns  the  multiplied  option  scheme 
as  not  being  in  harmony  with  the  Public 
School  work,  and  advocates  a  return  to  a 
judicious  fixed  course.  He  insists  upon 
drawing  being  made  an  obligatory  and  funda- 
mental branch  in  national  education.  As 
for  music,  he  thinks  that  the  Normal  School 
training  in  it  has  been  worthless.  He  would 
have  every  teacher  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  this  art.  Reading,  he  declares,  is  in 
too  many  of  the  Public  and  High  Schools 
very  much  neglected,  and  he  proposes  some 
remedies  for  this  state  of  things.  He  pleads 
for  more  science,  and  would  introduce  it  into 
all  the  schools. 

He  condemns  much  of  the  teaching  of 
English  grammar  in  vogue,  and  seems 
inclined  to  give  up  Mason  and  pin  his  faith 
to  Whitney.  He  regrets  that  the  Depart- 
ment no  longer  gives  substantial  aid  in  the 
establishing  and  maintenance  of  libraries  in 
the  Public  Schools.  He  mentions  a  recent 
example  of  what  an  active  teacher  can  do  in 
the  establishing  of  a  reference  library,  but  he 
might  have  found  if  he  had  been  willing  as 
g  ood  an  illustration  years  ago. 
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He  thinks  that  the  Head  Masters  and 
Boards  of  Trustees  are  unanimous  in  favour 
of  professional  training  for  Assistant  High 
School  Masters.  He  lauds  the  present  mode 
of  distributing  the  high  school  grant,  and 
concludes,  mirabile  diclu,  with  the  statement 
that  in  the  department  of  mathematics  our 
schools  are  superior  to  any  he  has  seen,  and 
that  in  general  standing  they  are  inferior  to 
none. 

Mr.  Inspector  Hodgson,  in  a  very  brief 
Report,  ascribes  the  ' '  failures "  at  the 
Entrance  to  the  bad  writing  of  the  candidates. 
He  also  asserts  that  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  the  High  Schools  is  very  much  neglected, 
and  that  the  art  receives  scant  attention  in 
the  Public  Schools.  He  finds  few  schools 
equipped  with  books  of  reference,  and  favours 
the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  for  the  use  of 
Masters  and  Boards. 

He  is  in  favour  of  a  uniform  fee  of  $10  per 
annum  for  all  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes.  He,  too,  thinks  that  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are,  in  the 
main,  in  a  healthy  condition. 


Reception  Day  No.  Ill,  A  Collection 
of  Fresh  and  Pleasing  Dialogues,  Recita- 
tions, Declamations,  and  Short  Pieces,  for 
Practical  Use  in  Public  and  Private 
Schools.  Issued  quarterly.  E.  T.  Kel- 
log  &  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  21 
Park  Place,  New  York. 

The  object  of  this  collection  is  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  and  some,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  fit  to  be  thrown 
into  the  school  stove.  We  find,  side  by  side 
with  Montgomery's  "  Our  Country  and  Our 
Home,"  and  similar  extracts  of  real  merit,  such 
pieces  as  *•  Discussion  of  the  Question,  *  Do 
Animals  Think  ? '  by  the  Club  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Screaming  Bald  Eagles,"  the  title 
of  which  hints  at  the  contents,  found  on 
examination  to  be  noisy,  vulgar  trash,  varied 
with  slang.  Books  which  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  should  be  faultless  in  moral 
tone  as  well  as  correct  in  literary  style.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  com- 
piler was  good  ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
unreservedly   commend    his    taste.      If    he 


would  revise  the  book  and  omit  the  slang, 
etc.,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend it  heartily. 


Principles  of  the  Solution  of  Equa- 
tions OF  the  Higher  Degrees,  etc., 
ETC.,  by  Professor  G.  P.  Young,  LL.D. 

In  the  current  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics  there  appear  two 
memoirs  by  Professor  G.  P.  Young  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto.  The  first  and 
more  important  of  these  is  entitled  ''Prin- 
ciples of  the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the 
Higher  Degrees,  with  Applications."  In  it 
is  given  a  complete  analysis  of  the  conditions 
of  the  algebraic  solvability  of  equations  of  de- 
grees higher  than  the  fourth.  The  results 
obtained  are,  1st  :  That  the  general  equation 
of  any  degree  higher  than  the  fourth  cannot 
be  solved  algebraically  ;  2nd :  that  the  root 
of  a  "solvable"  equationjmust  be  of  a  certain 
assigned  form ;  3rd  :  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  solvable  equations.  The  peculiarly 
technical  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  our  en- 
tering into  details,  but  we  may  say  at  once 
that  Professor  Young's  discussion  of  this 
famous  problem  is  extremely  clear  and  even 
simple,  when  we  take  into  account  the  gener- 
ality and  difBculty  of  the  question.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  there  is  revealed 
the  exact  nature  of  the  flaw  in  Abel's  "proof 
that  the  higher  equations  are  not  in  general 
solvable  by  radicals,  a  proof  the  validity  of 
which  has  been  upheld  by  many  able  algebra- 
ists and  questioned  by  as  many  others  every 
whit  as  able.  Professor  Young  finds  that  equa- 
tions range  themselves  in  two  distinct  classes ; 
Abel's  investigation  applies  to  only  one  of 
these. 

The  second  memoir  bears  the  title  "  Reso- 
lution of  Solvable  Equations  of  the  Fifth  De- 
gree." It  contains,  ist :  A  statement  of  the 
criterion  of  solvability  of  any  given  quinticor 
equation  of  the  fifth  degree  in  one  unknown ; 
2nd  :  the  resolution  of  certain  quintics  which 
include  as  particular  cases  all  those  hitherto 
known  as  solvable  ;  3rd  :  a  proof  that  if  any 
algebraic  relation  be  assumed  to  exist  among 
certain  "auxiliary"  expressions  the  corres- 
ponding quintic  can  be  solved  algebraically. 
In  the  research  for  the  criterion  of  solvability, 
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it  is  assumed  from  the  *'  Principles"  that  if  a 
quintic  be  solvable  algebraically,  its  roots 
must  necessarily  have  a  certain  form  exhibited 
in  that  memoir.  It  is  then  shown  that  such 
being  the  case,  any  given  quintic  will  be  solv- 
able or  not  according  as  a  certain  rational  in- 
tegral polynomial  has  or  has  not  a  rational 
linear   factor. 

These  two  papers  bear  the  impress  of  ori- 
ginality and  independence  of  thought,  and 
show  that  the  author  can  grasp  a  subject  in 
its  widest  generality,  and  at  the  same  time 
observe  the  strictest  accuracy  in  the  minutest 
details;  a  combination  far  more  rare  than  is 
generally  imagined.  One  cannot  rise  from 
reading  them  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
Professor  Young  has  not  devoted  his  powers 
wholly  to  Mathematics.— J.  C.  Glashan. 


Latin  Grammar  and  Junior  Scholar- 
ship Papers,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Raven, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Fauconberge 
School,  Beccles,  Suffolk.  Rivingtons  : 
London,  1883.     pp.  122. 

This  little  book  consists  of  115  papers, 
most  of  which  the  author  thinks  may  be 
done  and  revised  viva  voce  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  There  are  also  three  appendices : 
I.  Rome ;  IL  Literature ;  III.  Mythology. 
By  arbitrary  signs  the  easy  questions  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  thus  the  teacher  may  in  a 
short  time  prepare  papers  of  every  degree  of 
difficulty  for  his  class.  Many  of  the  questions 
are  new. and  provocative  of  close  thought. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  specimen 
papers  from  this  book  in  our  next  issue. 
Meantime  we  recommend  it  as  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  companion  to  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 


The  Primer  of  Politeness  :  A  Help  to 
School  and  Home  Government,  by  Alex. 
M.  Gow,  A.M.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 

The  preface  of  this  eminently  attractive 
and  suggestive  book  is  briefly  this : 

"He  is  best  taught  who  has  learned  the 
secret  of  self-control." 

•'  He  is  best  governed  who  is  self-governed." 

•'Other  things  being  equal,  that  school  is 


the  best  where  the  government  is  the  result 
of  moral  and  not  of  physical  force. " 

In  the  illustration  and  exposition  of  these 
propositions  the  author  endeavours  to  enforce 
lessons  which  must  be  taught,  if  taught  at 
all,  to  the  majority  of  school  children.  His 
method  is  to  relate  a  story,  often  a  very  good 
story,  bearing  upon  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  to 
have  the  children  repeat  the  story  in  their 
own  words,  and  then  by  questions  find  out 
the  meaning  and  power  of  the  illustration. 
The  whole  ground  of  school  morals  is  covered 
and  the  lessons  are  taught  with  such  sim- 
plicity, point  and  directness  that  we  should 
think  the  school  fortunate  in  which  the  book 
is  used.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  be 
helped  in  his  ethical  instruction  should  not 
fail  to  get  a  copy.  He  will  serve  his  purpose 
best  by  writing  direct  to  the  publishers. 


A  Syntax  of  Attic  Greek,  by  E.  E. 
Thompson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Marlborough  College,  pp.  443.  Riving- 
tons; 1883. 

In  this  new  Greek  Syntax  we  have  the 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  on  the  analytical 
method,  i.e.,  by  sentences,  simple  and  com- 
pound, as  is  done  in  Dr.  Kennedy's  excellent 
Latin  Grammars.  The  book  is  the  outcome 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  careful  reading  and  col- 
lecting of  examples  for  class  use.  He  has 
not  traversed  the  ground  covered  by  Monro's 
Homeric  Grammar,  but  has  confined  himself 
to  Attic  Greek.  He  has  throughout  the 
book  followed,  but  not  rigidly,  the  logical 
method,  because  teachers  and  boys  are  fami- 
liar with  it  in  learning  Latin.  It  is  practically 
divided  into :  I.  An  Elementary  Syntax ; 
II.  An  Advanced  Syntax ;  and  special  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  type,  headings  and 
references  to  distinguish  the  matter. 

The  work  is  admirable  in  many  ways,  and 
for  fullness  and  perspicuity,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  embodies  the  latest  researches 
of  the  best  Greek  scholars,  and  though  not 
so  brilliant  as  Farrar,  nor  so  profound  as 
Goodwin,  it  will  probably  soon  supplant 
both  of  them.  We  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  classical  masters. 
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I 


Our  excellent  contemporary,  Queen's  Col- 
lege /ournal,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  we 
felt  an  apology  due  to  our  readers  for  the 
reproduction  of  Principal  Grant's  speech  on 
the  University  Question.  We  may  not  agree 
always  with  the  learned  Principal,  but  we  are 
always  glad  to  see  him  in  The  Monthly. 
Thracilm  est.  etc. 


DR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH   ON  THE 

VALUE  OF  THE  ANCIENT 

CLASSICS. 

At  the  recent  convocation,  University 
College,  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  presenting 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  in 
classics,  said  it  was  particularly  interesting  to 
an  old  student  of  classics  to  present  the 
classical  prizes,  and  still  more  interesting  was 
it  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  those  assembled 
to  witness  and  applaud  the  first  step  in  what 
they  hoped  would  be  a  bright  and  prosperous 
career.  The  winners,  and  those  who  had 
competed  with  them,  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  what  was  best — the  exercise  of 
mind  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
struggle.  They  were  then  receiving  the 
prizes  which  were  the  fruits  and  certificates 
of  their  exertions.  He,  as  one  concerned  in 
the  honour  of  classical  education,  hoped  that 
they  would  bring  back  to  the  college  in 
abundant  measure,  by  their  success  in  life, 
the  honour  which  it  now  conferred  on  them. 
He  hoped  that  they  might,  like  many  states- 
men, and  other  great  men  of  action,  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture, which,  after  all,  is  the  best  manual  of 
humanity,  is  not  a  bad  preparation  for  the 
struggles  of  practical  life. 


THE  READER  QUESTION. 

The  interminable  Reader  Question  is  still 
unsettled.  Various  plans  all  pointing  to  one 
series  have,  we  understand,  been  proposed 
but  have  been  almost  immediately  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  publishers.  Every. 


thing  points,  however,  to  a  composite  series  ; 
but  how,  or  in  what  shape  that  will  be 
ultimately  accomplished  has  not  yet  been 
made  public.  The  Premier  of  the  Province 
has  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House  that  the 
Government  is  determined  to  have  but  one 
series  if  practicable ;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
confidently  look  for  some  solution  to  the 
difficulty  that  now  not  only  embarrasses  the 
Cabinet  but  paralyses  the  book  trade.  The 
matter  demands  a  speedy  settlement,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  and  of  the 
publishers  who  have  embarked  their  capital 
in  preparing  the  books,  but  of  the  public 
who  naturally  crave  a  release  from  harassing 
rivalries  that  have  turned  board-rooms  into 
cock-pits.  Meantime  we  commend  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  the  views  of  Mr.. 
Inspector  Smith  upon  the  Reader  Question, 
as  presented  in  his  admirable  paper,  our 
leading  article. 


THE    HIGH   SCHOOL   INTER- 
MEDIATE. 

Since  the  death  of  the  educational  Chang, 
Payment  by  Results,  the  health  of  his  brother 
monster  Eng,  the  Intermediate,  has  been 
most  precarious.  There  is  little  vitality 
in  the  Intermediate  now,  and  an  attack  of 
syncope  may  any  time  terminate  the  career 
of  these  Siamese  twins  of  our  Provincial  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  raree-show  is  of  neces- 
sity about  over,  though  the  promoters  of  it 
insist  upon  going  on  with  the  performance. 
The  public,  however,  are  a- weary  and  refuse  to 
have  their  flagging  attention  aroused,  and  are 
quite  ready  to  avow  that  the  contemplation  of 
even  theoretical  monstrosities  is  not  whole- 
some or  satisfactory.  The  educational  world  is 
ready  for  the  return  of  the  natural,  the  simple, 
and  the  useful.  And  the  public  ought  to  be 
gratified  with  a  change  of  scene.  The  public 
has  been  more  than  kind  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Provincial  educational  stage. 
It  has  paid  in  full  for  the  entertainment, 
for     the     bill-stickers,    the    orchestra,     the 
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big  drum,  the  property  men,  the  scene  shift- 
ers, the  supers,  the  subs,  the  programmes,  the 
manuals,  the  hand-books,  the  ushers,  the 
claqueurs^  and  now  when  the  little  theoretical 
monsters  that  have  so  long  compelled  our  at- 
tention are  dead  or  dying  it  is  time  to  remove 
them  from  the  stage.  The  carcasses  of  dead 
theories  offend  the  mental  eye  and  poison  the 
intellectual  atmosphere.  The  Educational 
Health  Inspector  should  now  interfere  and 
have  this  nuisance  removed.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  renovate  the  premises  before 
the  next  season  begins. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

The  visit  to  Toronto  of  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, widely  known  to  teachers  as  the  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  as  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  author,  too, 
of  "Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Ger- 
many," **  On  Translating  Homer,"  "  Essays 
in  Criticism,"  and  other  educational  works, 
and  to  the  general  public  as  a  poet  and  phil- 
osopher gifted  with  a  singularly  acute  and 
powerful  mind  which  expresses  itself  in  a 
beautiful  style,  is  an  educational  and  literary 
event  of  some  importance.  Although  Mr. 
Arnold  has,  it  is  said,  paid  but  little  attention 
to  school  matters  in  his  visit  to  America,  and 
in  Boston  even  declined  a  reception  from  the 
profession,  yet  it  would  not  be  wise  to  con- 
clude that  he  takes  no  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional roblem  being  worked  out  upon  this 
continent.  Indeed,  we  suspect  from  a  very 
pungent  essay  of  his  two  years  ago,  that  his 
mind  is  quite  made  up  upon  the  meaning  and 
value  of  American  common  school  education. 
He  is  not  visiting  America  as  a  school  in- 
spector, but  rather  as  a  philosopher  and 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  we  shall 
not  seek  to  blame  him  for  his  seeming  neglect 
of  a  profession  that  for  so  many  years  has 
given  him  employment  and  called  forth  some 
of  his  best  work. 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Arnold  looks  at  education  from  an 
ethical  and  not  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
the  best  education,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  know 
best  what  has  best  been  said  and  thought  in  the 


world.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  science  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it^has  no 
power  to  relate  its  results  to  what  he  calls 
the  instinct  for  conduct  and  beauty,  for  social 
life  and  manliness.  He  thinks  a  little  of 
mathematics  goes,  and  should  go,  a  long  way 
for  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  finds  in 
literature,  and  especially  in  Greek,  that 
which  refreshes  and  delights,  fortifies  and 
elevates,  quickens  and  suggests,  that  which 
will  make  a  man  live  more,  and  that  which 
satisfies  the  instinct  for  conduct  and  beauty. 
In  the  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of 
literature  and  science  as  educative  instru- 
ments, we  need  not  too  ardently  espouse  the 
cause  of  either  Arnold  or  Huxley.  There  is 
room  for  both,  but  in  this  intensely  material 
age,  it  is  well  for  those  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  educational  affairs  to  examine  closely 
the  trend  of  special  lines  of  study.  The 
visit  of  Mr.  Arnold  to  America  will  direct 
the  attention  of  educators  to  principles, 
methods  and  objects.  If  he  is  a  prophet 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  let  us  heed  his 
voice. 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  visitor  to  the  Normal  School  build- 
ings, Toronto,  if  he  be  at  all  familiar  with 
the  place,  will  observe  many  changes  that 
have  recently  been  effected  there.  The  De- 
pository once  so  familiar  to  trustees  and 
teachers  in  search  of  school  outfits  and  prize- 
books,  is  shrunken  to  a  mere  book-stall  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  Normal  and  Model 
School  students,  and  Art  school-rooms,  a 
library  and  a  reading-room  have  taken  its 
place.  On  any  ordinary  day  may  be  seen 
large  classes  under  enthusiastic  and  compet- 
ent instructors,  drawing  from  models  or 
modelling  in  clay.  The  easel  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  book-shelf,  and  the  plastic  clay  of 
the  fossil.  The  intention  of  the  authorities 
is  not  only  to  afford  facilities  for  art  students, 
but  also  to  supply  an  efficient  corps  of  instruc- 
tors in  drawing  throughout  the  Province.  A 
recent  conversazione  gave  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  see  that  much  substantial  pro- 
gress has  been  made  and  that  the  outlook  for 
art  education   is   most   promising.     In  due 
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time  the  present  scarcity  of  teachers  com- 
petent to  teach  the  rudiments  of  art  educa- 
tion will  be  no  longer  felt.  But  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  years  must 
elapse  before  the  entire  work  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  can  be  safely  left  to  the  public 
schools.  The  average  pupil  is  too  unwilling 
to  study  first  principles,  is  so  eager  to  draw 
something  or  paint  something  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  spoiled  for  any  really 
meritorous  workmanship.  Hence  the  Art 
School  has  at  present  to  start  at  the  beginning 
and  eradicate  bad  methods ;  and  the  progress 
in  this  work  of  unteaching  must  necessarily 
be  very  slow.  What  is  wanted  is  a  large 
number  of  students  willing  to  spend  much 
lime  in  hard  study  and  thorough  devotion  to 
their  task.  A  mere  smattering  will  do  little 
good. 

The  influence  of  the  Provincial  Art  School 
is  already  bearing  good  fruit.  The  Board 
of  Education,  Toronto,  has  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy,  to  superintend 
the  art  education  of  the  city  schools.  This 
is  a  very  decided  step  in  advance  and  will 
insure  no  small  amount  of  good  material  for 
the  Provincial  Art  School. 

The  schools  that  for  years  throughout  the 
Province  have  been  endeavouring  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  educa- 
tion will  feel  encouraged  to  make  fresh  efforts 
in  this  direction.  An  escape  from  a  rigid 
programme  of  practical  subjects  and  a  release 
from  the  tyranny  of  examinations  would  afford 
welcome  opportunity  to  many  to  lead  their  pu- 
pils into  the  inviting  fields  of  Art.  A  caveat, 
however,  must  be  uttered  against  anything 
but  rigid  elementary  training.  Pupils,  if 
they  are  ever  to  produce  anything  of  per- 
manent value,  must  be  made  to  feel  that  "art 
is  long,"  and  that  there  is  no  genius  half  so 
powerful  as  labour.  The  memories  of  a 
Provincial  exhibition,  or  the  recollections  of 
a  County  fair,  should  be  to  all  teachers  both 
a  warning  and  stimulus. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

It  is  our  duly  from  day  to  day  to  glance 

through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  for 


items  of  interest  on  educational  topics,  but 
we  regret  to  state  that  the  search  is  often 
fruitless.  There  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  better  sort,  fragmentary  bits  of 
news,  scrappy  reports  of  board  meetings,  a 
few  '•  personals,"  and,  not  unfrequently,  a 
sly  thrust  at  the  inspector  or  the  teacher  for 
some  imagined  delinquency.  A  few  news- 
papers apparently  with  no  object  but  to  give 
annoyance  to  the  teacher,  who  probably 
differs  in  politics  from  the  editor,  persistently 
find  fault  with  the  management  of  the  school 
and  by  innuendo  imply  that  Mr.  A.  or  Miss 
B.  is  not  giving  entire  satisfaction,  that  he  is 
looking  out  for  more  salary  elsewhere,  that 
she  is  late  for  school  again,  that  the  Inspec- 
tor did  not  present  his  report,  that  he  does  not 
make  his  promotions,  that  the  school  tax  is 
outrageously  high,  that  the  high  school  costs 
too  much,  that  people  who  want  higher  educa- 
tion should  pay  for  it,  that  the  whole  system 
is  wrong  and  is  herding  boys  into  the  profes- 
sions and  weaning  them  from  the  farm  and  the 
workshop,  and  many  such  things  that  serve 
to  keep  up  irritation  and  impede  progress. 
No  sensible  teacher,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  will  object  to  fair  criticism  of  his 
acts,  or  will  be  ungrateful  for  good  advice 
however  much  he  may  have  reason  to  object 
to  the  method  of  giving  it.  But  the  profes- 
sion has  some  reason  to  complain  that  the 
criticism  is  often  petty,  unwholesome  and  su- 
perficial. It  has,  however,  much  more  reason 
to  complain  that  the  press,  as  a  whole,  in  this 
Province,  pays  but  little  attention  to  school 
matters.  Apart  from  reports  of  meetings  and 
"  school  news  "  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  education  or  to 
put  the  public  in  possession  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  respecting  it,  or  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  best  school  methods.  The 
daily  press,  it  is  true,  occasionally  gives 
a  half  a  column  of  news,  but  the  subject 
is  treated  as  a  class  subject,  and  of  no 
special  importance,  a  mere  bit  of  padding 
that  may  be  crowded  out  when  the  annual 
parliamentary  talking-match  begins.  The 
papers  teem  with  occurences,  full  details 
of  calamities,  tales  of  murder,  lust  and 
rapine.     A   horse   race,   a  prize    fight,    or 
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a  cocking-main,  will  have  a  special  cor- 
respondent ;  a  nigger-minstrel,  a  ballet- 
dancer,  or  a  champion  skater  will  be 
graced  with  the  applause  of  a  regular  con- 
tributor. The  amours  of  some  rascally  old 
ruffian  will  be  chronicled  with  disgusting 
minuteness,  the  hardships  of  Barnum's  Jumbo, 
or  the  colour  of  his  "sacred  "  elephant  will 
monopolize  the  wire  for  days,  while  the  never- 
ceasing  jargoning  of  political  strife  goes  on. 
Every  stripling  in  the  land  is  well  informed  by 
the  party  organ  as  to  the  merits  of  The  National 
Policy,  Free  Trade,  the  Boundary  Award, 
and  the  Algoma  outrage,  while  the  memorial 
to  Dr.  Ryerson  goes  a-begging,  and  the 
shrewdest  politician  would  be  stumbled  to  ex- 
plain the  Quincey  system,  or  to  give  three 
coherent  facts  respecting  Pestalozzi  or  Frobel. 
It  will  of  course  be  urged  that  newspapers 
must  be  made  interesting,  that  they  are  made 
primarily  as  razors,  to  sell,  and  must  cater  to 
the  tastes  of  their  readers.  We  would  venture 
to  remind  our  editorial  brethren  that  educa- 


tional topics  are  not /^rj(f  uninteresting  to  the 
general  public,  that  the  school  is  essential  to 
the  state  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  im- 
proves the  school  benefits  the  commonwealth. 
A  great  deal  less  of  party  politics  and  per- 
sonal feuds,  less  of  the  annals  of  crime,  less 
of  so-called  sport,  and  more  of  education  and 
child-training,  refinement  and  culture,  would 
help  the  work  of  teachers  and  move  the 
public  to  a  consideration  of  educational 
methods  and  principles.  The  editor  of  the 
daily  paper  instead  of  catering  to  the  tastes  of 
his  readers  should  assist  the  school  master  in 
correcting  them,  should  keep  the  subject  of 
education  constantly  before  the  public  and 
should  give  it  at  least  equal  prominence  with 
horse-racing,  prize-fighting  and  clog-dancing. 
If  the  taste  for  educational  matters  does  not 
exist  it  is  the  business  of  the  newspapers  we 
submit  to  create  and  foster  it.  The  poorest 
school  teacher  is  of  much  more  value  than 
the  best  jockey,  and  the  meanest  school- 
room than  the  gaudiest  theatre. 
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Stratford  High  School,  under  its  new 
Head  Master  Nf  r.  McBride,  is  aspiring  to  be 
made  a  Collegiate  Institute. 

Two  ladies — Miss  J.  Jarvis  and  Miss  L. 
Baldwin — passed  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions at  Toronto  successfully. 

Ox  account  of  the  growth  of  the  High 
School,  the  Board  of  Education,  Orangeville, 
is  preparing  to  build  a  new  school  house. 

The  East  Bruce  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Chesley  on 
the  22nd  and  23rd  inst. 

Inspector  McFaul,  of  St.  Catherines, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  one  of  another  nature  in  Toronto. 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education,  has 
offered  a  gold  medal  for  competition  among 
the  teachers  in  training  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  East  Middlesex 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  London 
on  Friday,  Feb.   29  and  Saturday,  March  i. 

Last  month  the  city  of  London  Board  of 
Education  received  over  50  applications  for 
a  $600  situation,  Mr,  T.  Steele  was  ap- 
pointed. 


The  Alma  College  for  Young  Ladies  at 
St  Thomas  has  affiliated  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  with  the  Ontario  School  of  Art, 
Education  Department. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Mallock,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Dewar,  as  Inspector  of  North  Huron,  has 
also  been  appointed  in  his  place  as  Inspector 
of  the  Town  of  Clinton. 

Mr.  L.  Fleckenstein,  late  teacher  at 
Nilestown,  having  resolved  upon  attending 
the  Toronto  Normal  School  for  a  session.was 
hospitably  entertained  by  his  friends  before 
leaving. 

Of  the  nineteen  students  in  training  last 
session  in  the  County  Model  School  at 
Madoc,  Hastings  County,  only  one  failed, 
not  nine  as,  owing  to  a  clerical  error,  we 
stated  in  our  January  number. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Whale,  who  was  drawing- 
master  in  the  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation to  a  similar  position  in  the  Normal 
and  Model  Schools  of  Ottawa. 

The  attendance  at  Strathroy  High  School 
has  increased  so  much  that  a  fifth  teacher  has 
become  necessary,  at  least  temporarily.  ,  C. 
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H.  Waldron,  B.A,  of  Victoria  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  for  the  rest  of 
this  half  year. 

The  school  board,  X-indsay,  after  examin- 
ing a  number  of  applications  appointed  Miss 
Rose  to  the  position  of  junior  teacher  in  the 
east  ward  school.  Miss  Rose  has  had  experi- 
ence for  some  years.  No  applications  were 
received  from  parties  living  in  the  county. 

It  is  understood  that  Inspector  Miller,  of 
South  Huron,  contemplates  resigning  his 
position  before  very  long  to  enter  the  legal 
profession.  As  a  preliminary  step  we  see 
that  he  has  applied  to  the  Ontario  Legislature 
for  an  Act  to  admit  him  as  an  Attorney  with- 
out serving  the  usual  term  in  an  office. 

Meaford  and  Essex  Centre  are  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  applying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  High  Schools.  We  trust  that  if 
the  Minister  decides  to  establish  any  more 
he  will  not  forget  to  increase  the  total  amount 
of  the  High  School  grant  correspondingly. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity, Toronto,  Friday  evening,  February  15th, 
Mr.  Principal  MacMurchy,  Toronto  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  Mr.  Principal  Miller, 
St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute,  responded 
to  the  toast :  "  The  Collegiate  Institutes  and 
the  High  Schools."  Mr.  Principal  ''"eath, 
St.  Catharines,  who  was  also  expected  to 
reply  was  unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  McCormack,  Orangeville,  has  re- 
signed the  head  mastership  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  gone  into  business.  Mr.  Denton 
third  assistant  in  the  Public  School  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Preparatory 
Form,  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr. 
McCormick's  place  is  taken  by  Mr.  McCardle 
formerly  of  the  Ottawa  Model  School,  and 
Mr.  Denton's  place  by  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Chatsworth. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  On- 
tario School  of  Art,  twelve  scholarships  will 
be  granted  annually  to  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario,  and  six  to  those  of  the 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 
These  scholarships  will  entitle  the  holders  to 
free  tuition  for  three  years  in  the  Ontario  Art 
School.  The  successful  candidates  will  be 
determined  by  the  results  of  an  examination 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  the 
-^    College. 

I^B  The  change  of  policy  in  the  Reader  ques- 
I^H  tion  has  virtually  stopped  the  sale  of  both 
Gage's  and  Campbell's  series,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  thrown  a  large  number  of  can- 
vassing agents  out  of  employment.  Most  of 
those  who  had  been  teachers  are  returning  to 
their  profession.  Amongst  others  we  notice 
that  ex^-Inspector  Moran  has  accepted  an  as- 
sistant mastership  in  Stratford  High  School, 
and  Mr.  T.  R.  Walmsley  has  taken  a  school 
in  Arran  Township,  County  of  Bruce. 


From  present  appearances  it  would  seem 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Arts  Association,  Ontario, 
for  inducing  young  men  engaged  in  farming 
pursuits  to  engage  in  a  course  of  agricultural 
study- has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
secretary  has  been  fairly  deluged  with  letters 
of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  already  several 
entries  have  been  made  for  the  examinations 
to  take  place  next  July. 

Educational  Legislation.  — The  legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  had  a  conference  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  the  nth  ult. 
The  following  members  of  the  committee 
were  present: — Messrs.  James  L.  Hughes 
chairman  ;  Wm.  Carlyle  and  Wm.  Mcintosh, 
inspectors  ;  H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  L.  E, 
Embro,  M.A.,  and  A.  McMurchy,  M.A., 
High  School  masters,  and  S.  McAllister  and 
R.  W.  Doan,  Public  School  masters.  Among 
the  questions  discussed  were  : — i.  Improve- 
ment in  model  schools.  2.  Third-class 
teachers'  certificates  and  permits.  3.  Re- 
muneration of  examiners  at  High  school 
entrance  examinations.  4.  Propriety  of 
High  school  masters  presiding  at  High  school 
examinations.  5.  Propriety  of  the  same 
examiners  preparing  the  papers  on  the  same 
subject  for  all  the  departmental  examinations 
during  the  current  year.  6.  Public  school 
inspectors'  certificates.  7.  Success  in  teach- 
ing, an  element  in  awarding  the  grade  of 
certificates.  8.  A  knowledge  of  science  im- 
perative in  case  of  second-class  certificates. 
9.  Fees  for  candidates  at  Public  school 
teachers'  examinations.  10.  Increased  effici- 
ency in  training  of  Normal  schools.  1 1.  New 
programme,  1882.  12.  Teachers'  associ- 
ations. 13.  One  year's  notice  to  be  given  of 
changes  in  the  school  programme.  14. 
High  school  fees.  15.  English  history  text- 
books. 16.  Bible-reading  in  schools,  17. 
One  series  of  readers.  18.  Suggestions 
regarding  entrance  examinations.  19.  Pro- 
fessional training  for  High  School  teachers. 

20.  Superannuation  of  teachers.  21.  The 
advisability  of  abolishing  the  intermediate 
examination.  22.  The  propriety  of  conduct- 
ing third-class  examinations  by  County 
Boards,  as  formerly,  and  fees  of  examiners 
in  case  the  old  plan  is  adopted.  23.  Should 
candidates  be  allowed  to  write  for  second- 
class  certificates  without  previously  obtaining 
third-class  certificates  ?  24.  Relative  value 
of  subject  at  second-class  examinations. 
With  regard  to  Bible-reading  in  schools  and 

21,  22,  and  23  of  the  questions  discussed, 
the  Minister  expressed  his  intention  of  taking 
immediate  action.  As  to  the  Bible-rea,ding 
it  is  proposed  that  passages  be  selected,  one 
for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  that  a  circular 
containing  these  be  sent  to  each  teacher  in 
the  province. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

1.  Matters  connected  with  the  literary  manage- 
ment of  Thk  Monthly  should  bs  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
munications of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllisttr,  59  Maitland 
Street,  Toronto. 

2.  The  Magazine  will  be  published  not  later  than  the 
2olh  of  each  month.  Subscribers  desiring  a  change 
in  their  address  will  please  send  both  the  old  and  the 
new  address  to  Mr.  McAllister  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  tha  month.  Subscribers  failing  to  receive  the 
magazine  after  the  25th  of  each  month,  should  com- 
municate at  once  with  him. 

3.  The  Editor  \vill  be  glad  to  receive  school  and 
college  news,  notices  of  meetings,  and  concise  ac- 
counts of  conventions. 

4.  Correspondence  on  all  questions  relating  to 
education  is  solicited.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

5.  Subscription,  $1.30  per  annum,  post  paid.  Club 
rates— Five  copies  per  year  at  $1.25  each  ;  ten 
copies  at  $1  ;  twenty  copies  at  85  cents,  net,  post 
paid.  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  P.O.  order. 
Be  careful  as  to  the  address.  Letters  intended  for  us 
sometimes  go  elsewhere,  and  are  not  recovered  with- 
out delay  and  annoyance. 

6.  For  bound  volumes  of  previous  years,  apply  to 
Mr.  McAllister,  enclosing  stamp  for  leply. 

7.  Circulars  respecting  Thk  Monthly  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

8.  Thk  Monthly  is  sent  to  all  subscribers  until 
ordered  to  be  discontinued.  The  law  respecting 
newspapers  applies  to  The  Monthly,  and  our  sub- 
scribers will  confer  a  favour  by  remembering  that 
the  law  provides  that  a  notice  of  discontinuance  must 
be  given  to  the  publishers  and  that  all  arrears  must 
be  paid  before  the  liability  of  the  subscriber  is  dis- 
charged. 

Get  the  New  Webster  Unabridged,  if  you  want  a 
good  dictionary. 

Choice  Literature  [$i.ooa  year:  Jno.  B.  Alden, 
New  York,]  is  a  wonderfully  cheap  and  surprisingly 
good  monthly  magazine.  One  thousand  pages  of  the 
cream  of  serial  literature  for  One  Dollar  is  a  marvel. 

The  Critic  and  Good  Literature,  lately  amalga- 
mated under  the  joint  title,  retaining  the  principal 
features  of  both  publications.  The  combination  is 
attractive  and  valuable  to  the  reading  teacher.  See 
our  new  club  rates. 

The  Musical  Visitor  [61.50  a  year:  Jno.  Church 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,]  is  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able Monthly,  containing  news,  editorials,  corres- 
pondence, gossip,  and  original  music.  It  is  now  in 
its  thirteenth  volume. 

Messrs.  Rand,  Averv  &  Co.,  the  well  known 
Publishers  of  Boston,  are  about  to  issue  a  thrilling 
tale  on  Mormoni»m,  a  question  replete  with  interest. 
They  hope  to  rouse  the  nation  to  action  as  in  the  old 
days  when  they  published  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 

Wk  are  obliged  to  hold  over  a  somewhat  lengthy 
notice  of  Messrs.  Harpers'  Periodicals.  Meantime, 
we  may  say  that  TJie  Magazine,  The  Weekly,  The 
Bazar,  and  Yoiuig  People  are  ainpost  without  rivals 
in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  fcome  one  of  them 
at  least  should  find  entrance  into  every  Canadian 
family.  The  Magazine  and  Bazar  have  always 
something  interesting  to  the  teacher  and  his  home. 

Just  as  we  go  to  pres5,  a  little  book,  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  No.  7  "  [price  25  cents]  reaches  us.  It  is 
a  Canadian  school  story  and  touches  upon  such 
ticklish  questions  as  Religious  Instruuction  in  Public 
Schools,  "  Recommends  "  and  Bogus  Certificates. 
li  is,  we  see  from  a  hasty  glance,  a  clever,  pungent, 
and  entertaining  book.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it 
will  produce  a  sensation.  For  sale  at  Ye  Olde  Booke 
Shoppe,  353  Yonge  St. 


The  eiw&cAtVizhlial  Atlantic  Monthly  [Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  :  $4.00  a  year,]  is  to  hand  for 
February  and  contains  many  valuable  pipers.  In 
addition  to  four  serials,  conttibations  of  fiist-rate 
merit,  the  articles  "  Voices  of  Power  "  and  "  Remin- 
iscences of  Christ's  Hospital  "  may  be  mentioned  as 
very  good  reading.  The  Atlantic  is  always  strong 
in  literary  criticism.  The  Contributors'  Club  and 
the  Book  of  the  Month  furnish  piquant  sauceto  the 
viands. 

Wk  have  to  thank  a  large  number  of  our  friends 
for  their  promptness  in  remitting  their  subscriptions. 
Januaury  has  been  our  best  month  in  this  respect  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  magazine.  Some,  however, 
are  still  indebted  to  us  for  one,  two,  or  even  three 
years,  and  we  would  kindly  urge  them  not  to  delay 
bnger  in  supplying  the  means  to  make  The  Monthly 
more  acceptable  and  useful  to  them  Our  friends 
will  help  us  also  in  inducing  others  to  become  sub- 
scribers. We  have  no  gift  books,  prize  packaees, 
watches,  or  chromos  to  offer.  We  think  Thk 
Monthly  is  worth  its  subscription  to  any  teacher 
deserving  the  name.whether  he  agrees  with  all  we  have 
to  say  or  not.  The  Monthly  is  par  excellence  the 
teacher's  friend. 

Lippincotfs  Magazitie,  for  January,  seems  fairly 
to  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  the  best  American 
monthlies.  The  nunriber  opens  with  a  description  of 
the  new  Civic  Buildings  of  Philadelphia  illustrated 
in  a  profuse  and  artistic  manner,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  not  too  technical  to  be  interesting  "  Notes  on 
Conversation  with  Emerson  "  gathers  up  a  few  more 
interesting  facts  from  a  rather  well-gleaned  field. 
"  Undergraduate  life  at  Oxford "  is  a  short  racy 
paper  on  life  at  the  great  English  home  of  the 
"  Classics,"  and  is  sure  to  be  read  with  approval. 
An  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Hawaii 
is  extremely  amusing  and  readable.  The  fiction  of 
the  number  is  rather  above  the  average,  and  the 
short  stories  are  especially  good. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  mention  a 
few  newr  books  and  new  editions  likely  to  be  helpful 
to  them  in  their  work.  Blackie  &  Sons,  London, 
advertise  DeschancV s  Natural  Philosophy,  6th  edi- 
tion, ib83,  or  four  parts,  separately,  4^.  6d.  each  ; 
Praxis  Primaria,  5th  edition,  "zs. :  Ogilvie's  Stu- 
dents' English  Dictionary,  ys.  6d. ;  A  Synopsis  of 
English  History;  or  Historical  Note  Book,  by 
Wills.  25.;  J.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Portsmouth:  An  Ex- 
planatory Arithmetic,  by  Principal  Bickernell,  35,; 
Isbisier,  London:  Object  Lessons,  by  Geo.  Ricks, 
Inspector  of  the  School  Board,  of  London  ;  GriflSth 
&  Farran,  London :  Preparation  for  Science  Teach- 
ing, IS.  6d.  ;  Cassell  &  Co.,  London  :  Morley's 
English  Literature,  9th  ed.,  ■]%.  6d.  ;  Brewer's  Dic- 
tionary oj  Phrase  and  Fable,  14th  ed.,  35.  bd.  ; 
Clarendon  Press,  London  :  Xenophon  s  Selections 
(for  schools),  by  Phillpotts,  35.  dd.  ;  Chas.  Griffin  & 
Co.,  Strand,  London:  Cruttiveirs  History  of  Roman 
Literature,  3rd  ed.,  2,s.  6d.;  The  Student's  Me- 
chanics, by  W.  R.  Browne,  Fellow  of  Trinitj'  College, 
Cambridge,  ^s.  6d. ;  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co. :  Dc 
Fiz'a's  French  Gramtnar,  46th  ed.,  with  an  appendix 
on  the  History  and  Etymology  of  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  The  Civil  Service  Coach,  2s.  6d ;  7  he  Precis 
Book,  or  Lessons  in  Accztracy  of  Statement  and 
Preciseness  of  Expression,  by  W.  C.  Monkhouse, 
2nd  ed.,  -is.  6d. — Key,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  The  Civil  Service 
Ens^lish  Grammar,  do.  Chroriology  of  History,  Art, 
and  Literature,  ■>,s,  6d. — do.  Orthography,  new  ed  , 
\s.  6d. :  Sullivan  Bros.,  Dublin  ;  Geography  G^-w^'ra/- 
zVt'rf,  65th  ed.,  revised,  1883,  2s. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall 
&  Co. :  Stone's  Hannibalian,  or  Second  Punic  War, 
from  Livy,  3.?.  ;  A.  Johnston,  London  :  Mental  Arith- 
metic Cards  (seven  standards),  per  packet,  \s.  We 
shall  conclude  for  the  present  with  a  mention  of 
Skcat's  English  Dictionary,  already  reviewed  in 
Thk  Monthly,  the  Classical  Dictionaries  published 
by  Murray,  London,  and  the  new  Encyclopa-dic 
Dictionary,  of  Cassell  &  Co.,  ist  vol.,  "  a  work  lor 
the  school-room  table,  or  of  re''erence  fcr  the  general 
reader  alike,  unique,  its  well-executed  illustrations 
adding  much  to  its  value." 
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EDUCATION  AS  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY. 


BY  PROF.  W.    H.  PAYNE,  A.M.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


WHAT  has  been  said  of  constitu- 
tions may  as  truly  be  said  of 
universities,  that  they  are  not  made 
but  grow. 

The  modern  university  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  solitary  thinker 
who,  inspired  by  a  great  thought  of 
his  own  moulding,  provoked  in  an- 
other mind  a  love  for  thinking.  In 
process  of  time  these  solitary  thinkers 
drew  around  them  little  bands  of  af- 
fectionate disciples,  and  so  the  circles 
of  light  became  larger.  Then^  when 
scholars  had  a  past  behind  them,  when 
there  had  come  to  be  accumulations 
of  knowledge,  there  arose  the  impulse 
of  diffusion,  and  so  instruction  was 
organized,  and  the  inherited  wisdom 
communicated  to  those  who  had  just 
espoused  the  scholarly  vocation. 

This  organized  effort  to  distribute 
accumulated  knowledge  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  corporation  now  known 
as  the  university.  This  institution, 
therefore,  has  come  to  us  in  the  fulness 
of  time  as  an  evolution,  or  a  growth. 

Universities  are  like  constitutions 
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in  another  respect,  they  not  only 
grow,  but  they  grow  slowly.  Systems 
of  education  are  the  products  of  the 
times,  they  follow  in  the  wake  of  poli- 
tical and  social  changes,  and  as  civili- 
zation itself  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth,, 
universities  ever  have  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  conservative. 

But,  nevertheless,  university  pro^ 
gress  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  when  an  innova- 
tion has  been  made,  it  has  a  justi- 
fication somewhere  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  it  is  either  the  development 
of  some  historic  factor  that  had  fallen 
out  of  sight,  or  it  responds  to  some 
new  need.  In  whatever  case,  the  new 
idea  has  a  right  of  domicile  and  the 
right  of  explaining  the  cause  and 
the  purpose  of  its  appearance.  The 
greater  part  of  the  world's  progress 
is  instinctive.  The  forward  step  is 
made  by  an  involuntary  effort,  but  we 
at  once  pause  in  a  reflective  mood, 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  thus  involuntarily  prepare 
for  another  forward  step. 
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I  do  not  appear  as  an  apologist  for 
the  university  study  of  education.  I 
regard  the  new  movement  as  an  invol- 
untary product  of  the  times,  as  some- 
thing without  which  a  rational  pro- 
gress in  education  cannot  be  profitably 
made,  and  also  as  a  fulfilment  of  a 
primitive  purpose  of  university  organi- 
zation. There  is  no  teacher  in  the 
land  who  has  not  a  personal  interest 
in  the  educational  movement  that  I 
purpose  to  discuss.  Nay,  if  it  affects 
one  class  of  teachers  more  sensibly 
than  another,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  class  doing  the  heroic,  and 
often  unrequited,  work  of  the  primary 
school.  For  university  recognition  of 
a  teaching  profession  is  a  certificate  of 
character  from  the  highest  academic 
authority,  and  this  honourable  recog- 
nition is  the  greatest  boon  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

When,  in  1876,  a  chair  of  education 
was  established  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  there  was  not  a  teacher  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  might  not 
have  felt  a  new  pride  in  his  calling ; 
and  I  know  that  more  than  one  teacher 
even  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  worked 
under  a  new  inspiration  from  that  day 
forward.  By  the  simple  fact  of  such 
recognition  the  entire  teaching  pro- 
fession has  been  ennobled ;  and  now 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  univer- 
sities of  this  country  to  follow  a  pre- 
cedent of  long  standing  in  Germany, 
and  of  more  recent  date  in  Scotland, 
it  is  surely  worth  our  while  to  reflect 
on  a  topic  of  common  interest. 

More  than  one  college  graduate  has 
been  puzzled  to  understand  why  the 
day  that  crowns  his  four  years'  toil  is 
called  commencement  day.  To  him 
it  seems  more  like  an  ending  than  a 
beginning,  and  in  our  present  mode 
of  academic  life  so  it  is.  But  it  was 
not  always  so.  Commencement  day 
is  simply  the  survival  of  a  feature  of 
ancient  university  life  that  has  been 
in  disuse  for  centuries.  Anciently 
the  terms   ''master,"  "doctor,"  and 


"professor"  had  the  same  signifi- 
cance. A  complete  graduate  was  a 
master  of  arts,  because  he  had  com- 
pletely compassed  the  circle  of  know- 
ledge offered  for  his  study ;  he  was  a 
doctor  because  his  master's  degree 
was  his  license  to  teach ;  and  he  was 
a  professor  because  in  his  teaching 
he  pursued  a  given  subject,  that  is, 
devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  a 
special  topic,  as  philosophy  or  logic. 
When,  therefore,  a  student  received 
his  master's  or  his  doctor's  degree  he 
was  said  mcipere,  that  is,  to  commence 
in  earnest  his  vocation  or  calling,  that 
of  teaching. 

The  Bachelor,  or  imperfect  gradu- 
ate, could  also  use  his  degree  as  a 
license  to  teach,  but  only  on  probation. 

'*  In  the  original  constitution  of 
Oxford,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
"  as  in  that  of  all  the  older  universities 
of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of 
instruction  was  not  confined  to  a 
special  body  of  privileged  professors. 
The  university  was  governed,  the  uni- 
versity was  taught  by  the  graduates  at 
large.  Professor,  master  and  doctor 
were  originally  synonymous.  Every 
graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teach- 
ing publicly  the  subjects  competent  to 
his  faculty ;  nay,  every  graduate  in- 
curred the  obligation  of  teaching  pub- 
licly for  a  certain  period  the  subjects 
of  his  faculty,  for  such  was  the  condi- 
tion involved  in  the  grant  of  the 
degree  itself.  The  Bachelor,  or  im- 
perfect graduate,  partly  as  an  exercise 
towards  the  higher  honour,  and  useful 
to  himself,  partly  as  a  performance 
due  for  the  degree  obtained,  and  of 
advantage  to  others,  was  bound  to 
read  under  a  master  or  doctor  in  his 
faculty,  a  course  of  lectures ;  and  the 
master,  doctor  or  perfect  graduate  was 
in  like  manner,  after  his  promotion, 
obliged  immediately  to  commence 
(mcipere),  and  to  continue  for  a  cer- 
tain period  publicly  to  teach  {legei-e) 
some,  at  least,  of  the  subjects  apper- 
taining to  his  faculty." 
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I  call  attention  to  this  historical 
fact  to  show  that  the  ancient  univer- 
sities were,  by  their  very  intent  and 
-constitution,  teachers'  seminaries. 

The  thousands  of  pupils  who  flocked 
to  Oxford  and  Paris  there  received  the 
highest  literary  culture  that  the  age 
afforded ;  and,  on  the  completion  of 
their  studies,  they  were  returned  to 
the  world  as  its  accredited  teachers. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to 
shelter  the  profession  of  teaching 
under  university  walls,  it  is,  in  fact, 
but  restoring  to  universities  their 
ancient  privilege,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  requiring  of  them  the  highest 
duty  they  owe  to  the  world,  that  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  best  results  of 
human  thinking.  The  universities 
have  long  since  ceased  to  impose 
on  their  graduates  the  obligation  to 
teach.  It  must  have  happened  from 
an  early  date,  that  all  the  doctors  or 
licensed  teachers  could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  scholastic  work ;  so  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  obligation  ceased, 
and  the  graduate  was  at  liberty  to 
adopt  whatever  vocation  he  might 
prefer.  But  while  all  who  were  gradu- 
ated did  not  teach,  all  who  taught 
were  graduates.  This  was  literally 
true  during  the  earlier  part  oi  univer- 
sity history,  and  has  remained  sub- 
stantially true  down  to  the  present 
day.  For  as  Mr.  Fitch  says  :  "  The 
great  function  of  a  university  is  to 
teach,  and  to  supply  the  world  with 
its  teachers."  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  doubtless  an  illustration  of 
this  statement.  The  men  who  are 
moulding  the  education  of  the  State 
through  the  secondary  schools,  are 
doubtless,  as  a  rule,  the  bachelors, 
masters  and  doctors  of  this  great 
university.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
general  fact  in  the  State  of  my  adop- 
tion, and  this  is  doubtless  the  general 
fact  throughout  this  country  and  the 
world. 

The  relation  of  a  State  university  to 
the  general  educational  system  of  the 


State,  has  never  been  more  accurately 
stated  than  by  Chancellor  Tappan, 
and  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  from 
one  of  his  annual  reports :  "  The 
highest  institutions  are  necessary  to 
supply  the  proper  standard  of  educa- 
tion, to  raise  up  instructors  of  the 
proper  qualifications,  to  define  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education, 
to  furnish  cultivated  men  to  the  pro- 
fessions, to  civil  life,  and  to  the  pri- 
vate walks  of  society,  and  to  diffuse 
everywhere  the  educational  spirit. 
The  common  school  can  be  perfected 
only  through  competent  teachers. 
These  can  be  provided  only  by  in- 
stitutions like  the  Normal  schools, 
which  belong  to  the  intermediate 
grade  of  education.  But  the  teachers 
of  the  Normal  schools,  again,  require 
other  and  higher  institutions  to  pre- 
pare them,  such,  at  least,  as  the  acad- 
emy, gymnasium  or  college ;  and 
these,  the  highest  forms  of  the  inter- 
mediate grade,  can  only  look  to  the 
university  for  a  supply  of  instructors. 

"  He  who  has  passed  through  the 
Common  school  is  not  fitted  to  teach 
a  Common  school.  He  who  has 
passed  through  a  Normal  is  not  pre- 
pared to  teach  a  Normal  school.  He 
who  has  passed  through  a  union 
school  or  an  academy  is  not  prepared 
to  teach  it.  The  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege is  not  prepared  to  become  a 
college  professor. 

"  But  the  direct  object  of  a  uni- 
versity is  to  prepare  men  to  teach  in 
the  university  itself,  or  in  any  other 
institution.  Hence,  those  who  in  the 
universities  become  doctors,  which 
simply  means  teachers,  are  by  that 
very  degree  admitted  to  the  vocation 
of  a  university  instructor." 

If  we  were  to  make  a  summary 
and  concrete  statement  of  Dr.  Tap- 
pan's  thought,  it  would  be  as  follows : 
The  great  function  of  the  university 
of  Michigan,  or  of  Wisconsin,  or  of 
Minnesota,  is,  directly  and  indirecdy 
to  supply  the  State  with  its  teachers. 
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Let  it  be  noted  that  this  is  both  its 
historic  function  and  the  function  re- 
quired of  it  by  the  conditions  of  our 
present  civilization. 

It  may  now  be  asked  whether  our 
universities  are  not  fulfilling  this  duty, 
even  without  making  a  formal  study 
of  education  ? 

Was  not  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  example,  in  the  full  per- 
formance of  its  duty  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  chair  of  educa- 
tion in  1876  ?  This  is  a  pertinent 
question,  and  admits  of  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Te?fipora  vinta7itur  et  nos  in 
illis  muta7?iiir.  Changed  times  re- 
quire a  change  in  institutions.  There 
have  been  three  well  marked  and 
progressive  phases  of  opinion,  with 
respect  to  fitness  for  teaching.  The 
primitive  conception  identified  teach- 
ing ability  with  general  scholarship ;  a 
scholar  was,  by  implication,  a  teacher ; 
a  certificate  of  scholarship  was  a 
license  to  teach. 

A  progressive  phase  of  thought  was 
that  a  scholar  needed  some  special 
training  in  his  art  in  order  to  become 
fitted  for  teaching.  It  must  have 
been  observed  that  good  scholars 
were  not  always  good  teachers,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  failure  must  have 
been  traced  to  an  ignorance  of  the 
best  methods  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
school.  But,  beyond  this,  there  was 
the  fact  that  teaching  had  become  a 
special  calling,  and  it  was  a  natural 
assumption  that  a  trade  should  be 
learned  before  it  is  practised.  The 
trade  of  a  blacksmith  requires 
strength,  but  not  every  strong  man  is 
a  blacksmith ;  this  strength  must  be 
trained  into  special  modes  of  expend- 
ing itself  So,  technical  skill  must  be 
added  to  mere  scholarship,  in  order 
to  fit  a  man  for  teaching.  Now,  the 
Normal  school  embodies  this  second 
phase  of  opinion,  its  purpose  being  to 
give  a  thorough  scholastic  training,  in 
close  connection  with  instruction  in 
methods  of  teaching. 


The  third  and  final  phase  of  opin- 
ion, that  which  is  now  emerging,  adds 
a  third  element  to  form  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  complete  teacher.  To 
knowledge  was  added  skill,  and  now 
to  skill  is  added  science.  The  first 
demand  was,  What  shall  I  teach  ? 
The  second,  What  shall  I  teach,  and 
How  shall  I  teach  it'?  The  third. 
What  shall  I  teach.  How  shall  I  teach, 
and  Why  shall  I  so  teach  ?  In  other 
words,  the  art  of  teaching  has  followed 
the  same  law  that  has  regulated  all 
the  liberal  arts;  it  has  passed,  or  rather 
is  tending  to  pass,  from  the  empirical 
into  the  rational. 

The  ancient  university  represented 
the  primitive  phase  of  opinion — that 
teaching  ability  was  identical  with 
scholarship ;  and  so  its  masters  and 
doctors  were  licensed  teachers.  Since 
that  ancient  date,  however,  the  con- 
ception of  a  complete  fitness  for  teach- 
ing has  been  profoundly  modified ;  so 
that  the  modern  university  no  longer 
fulfils  its  duty  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, if  it  affords  its  students  only  the 
advantages  that  were  offered  by  the 
ancient  university.  In  other  words, 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  most  widely 
practised  of  human  arts,  the  thought 
of  the  world  has  been  profoundly 
modified,  and  the  universities  should 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  the 
current  of  human  thought  had  been 
directed  outward  in  efforts  to  compre- 
hend the  external  and  the  sensible. 
With  Socrates  began  the  reflective 
movement  in  human  thought.  The  eye 
of  the  soul  was  turned  back  upon  itself 
in  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  im- 
material and  the  invisible.  Hitherto, 
thought  had  been  expended  on  ob- 
jects lying  in  the  world  without.  Now, 
thought  took  cognizance  of  itself; 
thought  was  employed  in  the  effort  to 
comprehend  thought.  This  arousing 
of  the  mind  to  an  examination  of  its 
own  processes  formed  an  era  in  the 
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intellectual  history  of  the  race.  "  The 
genius  that  spoke  in  the  soul  of  Soc- 
rates," says  Renouvier,  "was  the 
genius  of  the  modern  world." 

And  so  a  crisis  is  reached  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  art,  when  it  becomes  self- 
conscious  and  reflective.  Hitherto, 
its  processes  had  been  empirical; 
now,  they  tend  to  become  rational. 
Hitherto,  the  guide  had  been  instinct 
and  imitation;  now,  reason  and  re- 
flection are  to  direct.  Before,  it  was 
the  hand  that  toiled  ;  now,  the  work 
of  the  hand  is  inspired  and  guided  by 
the  subtile  force  that  descends  upon 
it  from  the  brim.  The  precious  ele- 
ment in  labour  is  the  indwelling 
thought  which  it  involves.  It  is  this 
element  which  ennobles  the  workman 
and  his  work. 

Teaching  seems  to  be  the  last  of 
the  liberal  arts  to  reach  the  reflective 
or  rational  period.  Why  this  is  so,  it 
is  beside  my  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire. But  that  this  period  has  at 
last  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  edu- 
cation a  university  study,  it  is  educa- 
tion as  a  rational  and  not  as  an  em- 
pirical art  that  is  to  receive  university 
recognition.  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  first  query  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  college  professor,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion to  the  curriculum,  is,, What  can  be 
found  in  such  a  topic  to  engage  the 
serious  attention  of  an  instructor? 
Bear  in  mind  that  every  faculty  meet- 
ing is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
difficult  educational  problems,  practi- 
cal, theoretical  or  historical.  The 
rustic  in  Moliere's  comedy  discovered 
that  he  had  been  talking  prose  all  his 
life,  but  without  knowing  it ;  and  so 
pedagogical  problems  are  discussed 
^nd  settled  by  boards  of  trustees, 
teachers'  associations  and  institutes, 
by  newspapers,  by  everybody  in  fact, 
and  still  the  wonder  is  what  a  profes- 
sor of  education  can  find  to  do  !  The 
very    naivete    of    this    proceeding   is 


charming.  This  is  a  generic  illustra- 
tion of  the  unconscious  in  art,  and 
enforces  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
need  of  bringing  the  processes  of  the 
schoolroom  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
unconscious  into  the  field  of  reflective 
vision. 

Shall  we  now  dweU  for  a  moment 
on  the  field  for  inquiry  comprehended 
in  the  university  study  of  education  ? 
The  comprehensive  study  of  educa- 
tion must  be  made  from  three  distinct 
points  of  view, — the  present,  the  past, 
and  the  future.  In  other  words,  edu- 
cation must  be  studied  as  an  art,  as  a 
history,  and  as  a  philosophy.  The  art 
phase  involves  the  study  of  schools, 
school  systems,  modes  of  organization 
and  of  instruction,  of  everything,  in 
fact,  that  pertains  to  the  school  econ- 
omy of  the  present,  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is  enough,  even  in 
this  field,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  one's 
leisure. 

The  history  of  education,  Chinese, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Jewish, 
Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  French, 
German,  English,  Italian,  presents  a 
field  of  almost  infinite  extent,  too 
formidable  to  be  contemplated  with 
equanimity;  and  yet  there  is  not,  I 
venture  to  say,  any  knowledge  of  a 
higher  practical  value  to  the  educators 
of  the  day  than  this.  The  great  need 
of  the  hour,  it  seems  to  me,  is  "  to 
take  stock  of  our  progress"  hitherto, — 
to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  in 
the  line  of  educational  effort,  what 
plans  have  succeeded,  and  what  have 
failed,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
success  or  failure  has  come.  General 
history,  that  records  the  instinctive  or 
impulsive  acts  of  men,  has  a  high 
order  of  value;  but  of  a  still  higher 
value  must  be  educational  history, 
that  records  the  deliberate  plans  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  for  the  good 
of  their  kind. 

Vaster  still,  if  possible,  is  the  field 
of  investigation  presented  by  educa- 
tional science.    First  note  the  sciences 
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that  are  tributary  to  this  composite 
science.  The  teacher  deals  directly 
and  principally  with  mind ;  then,  if 
his  processes  are  to  be  made  rational, 
their  basis  must  be  sought  in  psychol- 
ogy. But  mental  action  involves 
physical  conditions,  and  so  physiology 
must  be  brought  under  contribution. 
The  power  developed  by  mental  train- 
ing must  be  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  motive,  and  so  the  science  of 
ethics  must  be  consulted.  The  or- 
ganon,  or  teaching  instrument,  is  lan- 
guage, employed  as  the  medium  of 
communication ;  and  logic  becomes 
an  element  in  the  new  science.  This 
is  not  all,  but  is  enough  to  prove  that 
this  one  aspect  of  educational  study, 
the  scientific,  furnishes  all  the  ma- 
terial required  for  the  most  competent 
and  the  most  diligent  professorship. 
The  real  difficulty  in  the  case  is  not 
at  all  where  many  have  supposed  it  to 
be, — in  not  finding  enough  to  do  ;  but 
rather  in  being  so  overwhelmed  with 
the  vastness  of  the  field  as  not  to 
know  what  to  do  first.  Should  any 
one  suspect  that  these  lines  are  too 
broadly  drawn,  he  may  consult  the 
synopsis  of  lectures  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  by  Professor 
Laurie,  and  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  field  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  university  study 
of  education,  perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  name  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion now  given  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  .  These  are  five  in  number, 
of  a  semester  each,  as  follows  :  i.  In- 
struction in  the  art  of  teaching,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  pupils 
correct  notions  of  the  best  current 
methods  of  doing  ordinary  school 
work.  2.  A  course  of  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  the 
doctrines  of  education.  3.  Instruc- 
tion in  school  supervision  and  general 
school  management.  4.  Pedagogical 
seminary  for  the  discussion  and  in- 
vestigation  of    special    problems    in 


Educational  Philosophy  and  History. 
5.  The  History  of  Education. 

I  may  add  that  attendance  on  these 
lectures  is  voluntary,  and  that  the 
number  of  students  electing  this  work 
has  been  nearly  uniform  from  year  to 
year,  the  average  for  each  year  being 
about  sixty-five.  The  purposes  of  a 
university  professorship  of  education 
are  implicated  in  what  has  preceded ; 
but  these  should  now  be  more  articu- 
lately defined : 

I.  The  university  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  called  the  brain  of  a 
complete  system  of  public  instruction. 
Historically  the  university  preceded 
by  centuries  the  primary  school. 

The  very  highest  institutions  of 
learning  were  organized  first ;  then 
followed,  in  process  of  time,  the  sec- 
ondary schools  ;  and  finally,  but  only 
after  a  very  long  interval,  the  primary 
schools.  In  England,  the  great  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
date  from  the  twelfth  century;  the 
great  Public  schools  like  Harrow, 
Winchester,  Eton  and  Rugby  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; 
while  the  English  public  elementary 
school  was  founded  in  the  lifetime  of 
this  generation. 

In  this  country  a  tax  was  levied  for 
the  support  of  Harvard  University  in 
1636;  but  it  was  not  till  eleven  years 
afterward,  in  1647,  that  funds  were 
appropriated  for  the  establishment  of 
common  schools. 

It  is  a  popular  illusion  to  suppose 
that  the  primary  school  must  support 
the  secondary,  and  the  secondary 
school  call  into  being  the  university. 
The  first  in  time,  the  first  in  rank, 
and  the  first  in  necessity,  is  the  uni- 
versity. These  three  grades  of  schools 
may  be  founded  simultaneously,  as  in 
our  Western  States;  but  the  logical 
pre-eminence  of  the  university  is  still 
maintained.  In  other  words,  the 
condition  of  having  good  secondary 
schools  is  to  have  a  good  university  ; 
and   the    condition   of  having   good 
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primary  schools,  is  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  good  secondary 
schools.  On  this  point  I  quote  again 
Dr.  Tappan  :  "  We  are  no  more  to 
wait  for  universities  to  grow  up  as  the 
last  result  of  a  ripe  civilization,  than 
we  are  to  wait  for  railroads,  steam- 
ships, manufactories,  commerce,  and 
the  perfect  form  of  all  the  industrial 
arts,  as  such  a  result.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  to  create  all  as  early  as 
possible,  to  hasten  on  civilization." 

Now,  the  deduction  I  make  from 
the  organic  position  of  the  university 
in  a  public  school  system  is  this : 
The  invigoration  and  perfection  of 
the  school  system  as  a  whole,  are 
dependent  on  the  influences  that  de- 
scend from  the  head  and  brain  of  the 
system.  "  Progress,"  says  a  French 
author,  "  is  propagated  from  above 
downwards,  and  this  even  to  the 
furthest  limits  ;  for  science  never  as- 
cends." 

Would  we  have  what  is  best  in 
education  incorporated  into  the  count- 
less primary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  most  economically  and  the  most 
surely?  Then  whatever  is  best  in 
educational  history,  theory  and  prac- 
tice, must  be  organized  and  taught  in 
the  university. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  univer- 
sity is  the  only  source  from  which  the 
State  can  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  highly  educated  teachers. 
With  respect  to  the  supply  of  teachers, 
a  good  working  rule  is  this  :  a  teacher 
for  a  school  of  a  given  grade  should  be 
educated  in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade. 

The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  so 
apparent  that  I  need  not  dwell  on 
them  at  any  length.  Of  these  things 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  a  teacher 
should  know  considerably  more  than 
he  expects  to  teach  ;  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  should  be  an  open  invi- 
tation to  the  pupil  to  higher  walks  in 
the  intellectual  life.  All  true  educa- 
tion is  an  inspiration.  Now,  if  the 
rule  I  have  stated  is  a  just  one,  it 


follows  that  the  secondary  or  high 
schools  of  a  State  require  a  consider- 
able body  of  teachers  who  should 
have  a  university  training.  And  such 
teachers  must  be  far  more  than  mere 
scholars.  If  really  fitted  for  their 
places,  they  should  be  masters  of  the 
educating  art ;  and  to  this  end,  they 
should  have  been  instructed  in  the 
theory,  the  history,  and  the  art  of 
education.  Such  men  and  women 
occupy  places  of  great  influence  and 
responsibility;  and  their  training 
should  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
handle  educational  questions  with 
philosophic  insight  and  with  judicial 
fairness.  Such  culture  requires  high 
scholarship,  and  the  free  and  serene 
air  of  university  life. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  public  schools 
have  the  right  to  be  sheltered  from 
the  errors  and  vagaries  of  empirics 
and  mere  enthusiasts.  "  Progress," 
it  has  been  said,  "  is  not  a  force  that 
acts  by  fits  and  starts,  but  is  a  logical 
and  graduated  evolution,  in  which  the 
idea  of  to-day  is  connected  with  that 
of  yesterday,  as  the  latter  is  to  a  still 
more  remote  past." 

The  double  misfortune  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  have  the  direction 
of  educational  affairs  are  without  any 
proper  degree  of  professional  com- 
petence ;  and  so  are  the  easy  victims 
of  what  is  novel,  or  of  what  is  pressed 
on  their  attention  by  the  arts  of  de- 
clamation. 

Educational  hobbies  are  epidemic, 
and  the  evils  that  come  to  the  schools 
from  this  source  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  exaggerate.  My  thought  is  this  : 
if  we  would  grow  into  a  mode  of  edu- 
cational progress  that  has  an  historic 
continuity,  there  must  be  a  recognized 
source  of  opinion  that  has  been  formed 
under  the  best  possible  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  supplied  only 
by  the  highest  institutions  of  learning. 

4.  The  educating  art,  when  rightly 
conceived,  has  all  the  essential  marks 
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of  a  profession ;  it  has  in  its  keeping 
human  interests  of  the  highest  order  ; 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
intellectual  gifts;  all  its  processes 
have  a  basis  in  law,  and  hence  its 
modes  of  procedure  may  be  scientific ; 
it  requires  knowledge  of  a  special 
kind,  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  there- 
fore, within  the  reach  of  compara- 
tively few ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
masses  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  due 
protection  against  malpractice,  and  so 
there  is  a  necessity  for  authoritative 
evidences  of  fitness.  Teaching  is, 
therefore,  a  possible  if  not  an  actual 
profession,  and  any  measure  that  can 
bring  forward  this  consummation  de- 
serves the  good  will  of  the  general 
public.  Now,  it  is  an  historical  fact 
that  the  main  strength  of  the  recog- 
nized professions  is  their  organic  con- 
nection with  great  seats  of  learning. 
Law,  medicine  and  theology  had 
never  been  professions,  except  on  the 
condition  of  universityrecognition  and 
support ;  nor  could  their  professional 
character  be  sustained,  if  this  support 
were  to  be  withdrawn.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  is  obvious ;  if  teaching  is 
ever  to  have  the  rank  and  the  con- 
sideration of  a  profession,  it  must  in 
some  way  gain  university  recognition  ; 
and  the  easy  and  proper  mode  of  such 
recognition  is  the  making  of  education 
a  university  study,  on  a  par  at  least 
with  entomology  and  forestry. 

5.  The  fifth  purpose  to  be  served 
by  a  professorship  of  education,  is  the 
development  of  educational  science. 
There  is  as  good  reason  for  investi- 
gating and  formulating  the  principles 
of  education,  as  for  investigating  and 
formulating  the  principles  of  medicine 
and  of  law.  In  either  case,  the  art 
grows  in  value  and  in  dignity  in  pro- 
portion as  its  co-ordinate  science  is 
perfected ;  and,  in  each  case,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  principle  introduces 
a  wholesome  change  into  current  prac- 
tice. At  the  present  time,  education 
is  chiefly  an  empirical  art;   most  of 


its  processes  are  derived  from  prece- 
dent and  imitation,  and  the  greater 
part  of  school  work  is  done  in  absol- 
ute ignorance  of  conditioning  princi- 
ples, and  a  considerable  part  of  it  in 
violation  of  such  principles.  We  ex- 
pect even  a  Grammar  school  pupil  to 
proceed  scientifically  in  the  solution 
of  an  arithmetical  problem  ;  we  ex- 
pect him  to  use  the  clear  light  of  a 
principle  as  his  guide  through  the 
mazes  of  his  calculations,  and  we 
think  it  to  his  great  discredit  if  he  is 
the  slave  to  a  mere  rule.  What  shall 
be  our  judgment  of  the  mature  men 
and  women  who  do  the  work  of  the 
school  room  by  mere  rule,  without 
even  suspecting  that  their  rules,  if 
good,  have  a  support  in  some  princi- 
ple psychological,  physiological,  or 
ethical  ?  Socrates  held  up  an  Athenian 
to  ridicule  by  reciting  this  parody  of 
a  supposed  speech :  "  I,  O  men  of 
Athens,  have  never  learned  the  medi 
cal  art  from  any  one,  nor  have  been 
desirous  that  any  physician  should  be 
my  instructor ;  for  I  have  been  con- 
stantly on  my  guard,  not  only  against 
learning  anything  of  the  art  from  any 
one,  but,  even  against  appearing  to 
have  learned  anything;  nevertheless 
confer  on  me  this  medical  appoint- 
ment; for  I  will  endeavour  to  learn 
by  making  experiments  upon  you." 
This  clever  parody  was  aimed  at  a 
young  man  who  aspired  to  a  position 
of  authority,  but  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  principles  upon  which  just  govern- 
ment was  based.  Now  if  ignorance 
of  political  science  was  so  discredit- 
able twenty-two  centuries  ago,  why 
may  we  not  count  it  discreditable  for 
professional  teachers  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  educational  science 
in  this  wonderful  period  of  enlighten- 
ment  ? 

But  some  one  will  say  a  body  of 
educational  doctrine  has  not  yet  been 
formulated,  as  yet  there  is  no  science 
of  education. 

This  is  only  partially  true.     From 
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rhat  I  know  of  the  present  state  of 
educational  science,  and  from  what 
physicians  have  told  me  of  the  present 
state  of  medical  science,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  larger  body  of 
valid  scientific  truth  within  the  reach 
of  the  teacher  than  within  the  reacli 
of  the  physician.  That  is,  if  teachers 
would  learn  and  use  the  principles 
within  their  reach,  there  would  be 
less  empiricism  in  teaching  than  in 
medicine.  I  think  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  psychology  are  as  well  settled  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  medicine. 
The  strangest  feature  in  the  case, 
however,  is  still  to  be  noted:  Although 
certain  laws  of  mental  life  have  been 
known  since  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
although  succeeding  centuries  have 
confirmed  them  and  added  to  their 
number,  it  is  only  now  that  even  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
ductive application  of  these  laws  to 
mental  training.  In  our  profession 
this  is  the  great  need  of  the  hour  ;  and 
the  place  of  all  others,  and  even  the 
only  place,  where  this  work  can  be 
systematically  prosecuted,  is  the  uni- 
versity chair  of  education.  This  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  its  character- 
istic function. 

6.  With  my  present  opportunities, 
I  have  often  asked  myself  which 
would  be  the  greater  privilege,  to 
address  my  instruction  to  professional 
teachers,  or  to  the  general  student. 
AVhen  I  reflect  on  the  direct  purpose 
of  my  chair,  I  conclude  that  the  pro- 
fessional teacher  should  be  the  elect 
object  of  my  efibrts ;  but  when  I  re- 
flect on  the  following  words  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  I  am  in  grave  doubt. 
*'  No  rational  plea,"  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
*'  can  be  put  forward  for  leaving  the 
art  of  education  out  of  our  curriculum. 
Whether  as  bearing  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  parents  themsHves,  or  whether 
as  affecting  the  characters  and  lives  of 
their   children  and  remote  descend- 

nts,  we  must  admit  that  a  knowledge 


of  the  right  methods  of  juvenile  cul- 
ture, physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
is  a  knowledge  second  to  none  in 
importance.  This  topic  should  oc- 
cupy the  highest  and  last  place  in  the 
course  of  instruction  passed  through 
by  each  man  and  woman. 

The  subject  which  involves  all  other 
subjects^  and  therefore  the  subject  in 
which  the  education  of  every  one  should 
culminate^  is  the  *  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education.'' " 

This  extract  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  a  large  amount  of  serious  thinking; 
and  though  there  may  be  hesitations 
between  the  two  classes  of  auditors 
we  might  prefer  to  address,  one  thing 
is  beyond  dispute  :  Education,  as  a 
branch  of  general  university  study,  is 
of  at  least  co-ordinate  importance 
with  conic  sections,  Sanscrit,  geology, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. If  we  were  to  rank  subjects 
on  the  basis  of  their  direct  bearing 
on  the  individual  interests  of  men 
and  women  in  general,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  education 
would  fall  but  a  little  below  the  head 
of  the  list.  The  university  recogni- 
tion has  long  been  given,  and  is  gen- 
erally given,  to  subjects  of  far  less 
relative  importance,  is  a  phenomenon 
in  scholastic  history.  The  exception 
is  the  more  singular,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  this  subject  is  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  practised  arts; 
and  even  still  more  singular,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  great  body  of 
professional  teachers  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  university  study  of  a  sub- 
ject in  which  they  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  feel  a  deep  and  peculiar 
interest.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  public,  this  phenomenon  ad- 
mits of  an  easy  explanation;  as  people 
in  general  have  so  little  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, they  conclude  that  a  professor 
of  education  would  be  without  sub- 
stantial functions,  without,  in  fact, 
anything  to  profess. 
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AVhether  this  mode  of  thinking  may 
or  may  not  extend  to  our  profession, 
I  will  not  stop  to  inqure.  The  gen- 
eral conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought 
by  this  train  of  thought  is,  that  edu- 
cation has  a  valid  right  to  be  made 
a  university  study,  quite  independently 
of  its  professional  bearing,  but  solely 
by  virtue  of  its  high  general  utility  as 
a  branch  of  human  culture. 

I  must  now  return  to  a  theme  that 
was  suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  discussion,  the  bearing  of  the 
university  study  of  education  upon 
the  status  of  normal  schools.  No 
belief  is  more  firmly  impressed  on 
my  mind,  than  that  normal  schools 
had  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
our  civilization,  and  that  they  will  al- 
ways remain  permanent  factors  in 
our  educutional  history.  As  already 
stated,  they  are  the  exponents  of  a 
marked  advance  in  public  opinion  as 
to  fitness  for  teaching.  They  not 
only  supply  a  need  that  will  always  be 
felt,  but  there  will  be  a  steady  rise  in 
their  appreciation  as  the  subject  of 
education  becomes  better  understood. 

The  ground  for  this  belief  will  be- 
come evident  from  a  slight  examina- 
tion. In  the  teaching  force  of  the 
country,  the  volunteers  or  irregulars 
very  largely  outnumber  the  standing 
or  regular  army.  For  ten  who  teach 
from  year  to  year  as  a  regular  voca- 
tion, there  are  a  hundred  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  who  actually  do  teach, 
only  two  or  three  years  on  the  aver- 
age. So  far  as  can  be  seen,  this  state 
of  things  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Now,  some  kind  of  professional  pre- 
paration should  be  required  of  this 
large  class  of  teachers.  What  shall  it 
be?  Shall  they  be  expected  to  pursue  a 
liberal  course  of  study  in  college  or  uni- 
versity and  to  become  versed  in  educa- 
tional history  and  science?  It  is  folly  to 
dream  of  such  a  consummation.  The 
most  that  can  be  expected,  with  any 
show  of  reason,  is  that  this  pre- 
ponderant body  of  teachers  receive  a 


good  secondary  education,  and  in 
close  connection  with  it,  instruction 
in  the  most  approved  methods  of 
doing  school  work.  This,  I  repeat, 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  of 
the  transient  member  of  the  teachmg 
profession.  Here  lies  the  function  of 
the  Normal  school.  As  yet,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  teaching  class  has 
been  affected  by  the  Normal  school ; 
but,  with  the  growth  of  juster  ideas 
as  to  the  fitness  for  good  teaching, 
there  will  surely  come  a  growing  de- 
mand for  Normal  instruction  ;  so  that 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
Normal  school  is  yet  to  come. 

What  can  give  extension  and  in- 
tensity to  the  conviction  that  all  who 
purpose  to  teach  should  have  some 
formal  preparation  for  their  duties  ? 

I  can  imagine  no  means  so  effec- 
tive as  the  declaration  by  the  highest 
academic  authority,  that  something 
besides  general  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial for  fitness  for  teaching.  Note 
the  implication  ;  if  the  highest  attain- 
able scholarship  is  not  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  fitness  for  teaching, 
then  surely  the  lower  scholarship 
must  be  supplemented  by  some 
special  form  of  professional  training. 
It  seems  to  me  to  follow  inevitably^ 
that  the  most  direct  and  most  effec- 
tive means  of  emphasizing  the  value 
of  Normal  schools,  and  of  extending 
their  field  of  usefulness,  is  the  uni- 
versity recognition  of  the  teaching 
profession.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  state  of  educational  affairs  in 
Michigan. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching  have  been  in 
progress  in  the  university  for  the  past 
four  years  ;  and  during  this  time,  the 
Normal  school  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  popularity  and  numbers, 
and  it  is  now  seeing  the  most  pros- 
perous  year  of  it}  whole  history. 

In  what  way  could  a  university 
course  of  instruction  in  teaching 
affect   a  Normal  school  injuriously? 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  ground 
for  competition.  How  can  a  uni- 
versity compete  with  a  secondary 
school  ?  It  is  only  after  a  pupil  has 
completed  the  academic  course  in  a 
Normal  school,  that  he  is  prepared  for 
admission  to  a  university.  As  there 
can  be  no  competition  there  is  no 
ground  for  jealousy  or  ill  will,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Public  school  service  of 
the  State  requires  of  some  of  its 
teachers  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship 
than  a  Normal  school  can  afford.  To 
employ  Dr.  Tappan's  phraseology : 
"  The  graduate  of  a  secondary  school 
is  not  prepared  to  instruct  a  secondary 
school."  In  other  words,  the  High 
schools  of  a  state  require  the  services 
of  men  and  women  who  have  had  a 
college  or  a  university  training.  And 
if  certain  schools  require  a  higher 
academic  training  than  a  Normal 
school  can  give,  so  they  require  a 
higher  grade  of  professional  educa- 
tion, instruction  in  doctrines  and 
principles,  rather  than  in  methods. 

Below  the  eleventh  grade,  Normal 
school  training  may  suffice;  but 
above  the  tenth  grade,  university 
instruction  is  requisite. 

When  Normal  schools  are  charged 
with  the  whole  burden  of  professional 
preparation,  they  naturally  and  excus- 
ably fall  into  the  error  of  attempting 
to  do  what  they  are  incapable  of 
doing,  and  so  of  neglecting  to  do,  in 
part,  what  it  is  their  natural  function 
to  do, —  to  supply  the  ungraded 
schools,  and  the  first  ten  grades  of 
village  and  city  schools,  with  trained 
teachers. 

The  adjustment  that  is  to  come 
simply  exemplifies  the  law  of  the 
division  of  labour,  the  Normal  school 
doing  what  its  constitution  permits  it 
to  do,  and  declining  to  do  what  it  is 
unable  to  do,  and  the  university  do- 
ing what  its  higher  organization 
charges  it  with  doing.  When  the 
professional    education    of    teachers 


has  attained  its  proper  adjustment,  it 
will  be  seen  that  teachers  in  Normal 
schools  should  have  a  university 
training.  Under  no  other  condition 
can  the  work  of  these  schools  be  done 
with  a  breadth  of  view  that  is  essen- 
tial for  high  excellence.  The  almost 
inevitable  tendency  of  a  lower  culture 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  subdivide  and 
minimize  more  than  is  meet,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  exalt  trifles  to  unwar- 
ranted proportions.  It  is  the  remark 
of  a  recent  French  writer  that,  "  after 
all,  nothing  so  much  resembles  a  man 
as  a  child.  In  truth,  he  is  already  a 
man,  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  in  possi- 
bility, and  it  is  important,  at  an  early 
hour,  to  call  into  exercise,  by  degrees 
it  is  true,  his  innate  powers  of  ab- 
straction and  generalization."  In 
these  days  we  are  too  much  inclined, 
perhaps,  to  forget  this  point.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  wholesome  truth 
often  forgotten  by  those  who  train 
teachers.  The  child  should  not  be 
educated  in  sections,  but  the  whole 
complex  organization  should  share  in 
a  general  forward  movement.  Sense 
training,  for  example,  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  child,  but 
should  be  employed  in  due  measure 
in  all  grades  of  instruction;  and  so 
reflection  is  not  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  adult,  but  even  the 
child  participates  in  its  due  exercise. 
I  believe  that  the  source  of  these 
errors  is  a  limited  intellectual  culture 
that  misinterprets  a  part,  because  it 
has  never  comprehended  the  whole. 
This  minimizing  tendency  has  cer- 
tainly brought  reproach  upon  system- 
atic teaching;  and  the  only  remedy 
that  I  can  see  is  a  liberal  training, 
both  general  and  professional,  for 
those  who  are  moulding  the  lower 
education  of  the  times. 

In  order  that  the  professional  study 
of  education  in  universities  may  be 
placed  upon  a  proper  footing,  three 
conditions  seem  to  me  to  be  abso- 
lutely required. 
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1.  The  professorship  of  education 
should  be  co-ordinate  in  rank  with 
other  professorships.  No  other  pro- 
fessorship has  a  more  extensive  field, 
or  a  field  more  peculiarly  its  own. 

An  inferior  rank  would  carry  with 
it  an  implied  inferiority  of  worth  that 
would  compromise  success  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  work  of  such  a 
professorship  is  too  great,  especially 
at  this  formative  stage,  to  permit  the 
doing  of  any  other  professional  work 
in  conjunction  with  it.  A  divided 
allegiance  would  seem  to  me  very 
unwise. 

2.  These  courses  in  education 
should  count  towards  a  degree,  just 
as  other  courses  do.  This  is  too 
obvious  to  deserve  further  remark. 

3.  A  university  degree,  earned  in 
part  by  work  done  under  this  pro- 
fessorship, should  be  a  life  license  to 
teach.  That  a  degree  representing 
such  an  amount  of  academic  work,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  of  professional 
instruction,  should  be  of  at  least  co- 
ordinate value  with  a  Normal  school 
diploma,  seems  to  me  to  be  too  evi- 
dent to  permit  discussion.  To  this 
extent,  at  least,  young  men  and 
women  should  be  encouraged  to  at- 
tain the  highest  grade  of  preparation 
for  the  Public  school  service  o^  the 
State. 

With  respect  to  practice  teaching 
in  connection  with  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  teaching,  the  current 
opinion  is  so  unanimous  and  so  de- 
cided as  against  my  own  thinking, 
that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  I  am 
wrong.  However,  I  suppose  I  am 
not  thereby  debarred  from  expressing 
an  opinion.  At  this  moment  when 
we  hear  it  said  with  such  emphasis 
and  absolute  assurance,  that  "  we 
learn  to  do  by  doing,"  it  seems  like 
rudeness  to  affirm  that  this  is  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  quackery. 
Yet  so  it  is. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  profes- 
sional instruction  is,   that  the  inex- 


perienced are  to  be  taught  to  do  by 
knowing.  In  medicine,  it  is  only  the 
quack  who  professes  the  dogma  that 
he  should  learn  to  do  by  doing.  The 
true  doctrine  I  suppose  to  be  this  : 
First  know,  and  then  on  the  occasion 
of  experience,  perfect  your  knowledge 
by  doing.  There  is  now  a  wide- 
spread denial  of  the  vitality  of  know- 
ledge, if  I  may  use  this  expression; 
that  is,  the  inherent  tendency  of 
belief  to  mould  the  conduct,  to  em- 
body itself  in  act,  or  to  evolve  a 
method  out  of  a  theory,  is  generally 
denied.  How  baseless  this  assump- 
tion is,  we  may  see  from  the  natural 
history  of  prejudices,  and  still  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  from  the  weekly 
item  relating  how  the  dime  novel 
works  itself  out  in  marauding  expe- 
ditions and  midnight  burnings. 

The  working  out  of  beneficent 
thoughts  and  purposes,  though  not 
so  obtrusive,  is  yet  as  constant  a 
phenomenon. 

Now  I  would  base  the  higher  pro- 
fession of  education  of  teachers  on 
the  assumption  that  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  consti- 
tutes the  best  attainable  preparation 
for  actual  work.  I  am  here  speaking, 
let  it  be  remembered,  of  practice 
schools  for  university  students. 
Schools  of  observation  have  an  ad- 
mitted value.  They  serve  the  same 
purposes  as  clinics  in  medical  edu- 
cation. But  in  each  case  the  aid 
comes  from  seeing  good  models,  not 
from  doing.  The  instruction  is  still 
theoretical.  My  objection  to  prac- 
tice teaching  in  such  a  case  as  the 
one  now  under  consideration  is,  that 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  so 
unlike  one's  real  work. as  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

Let  it  be  observed,  again,  that  I 
am  not  discussing  the  experimental 
teaching  done  in  Normal  schools. 
Here  the  conditions  are  changed  in 
some  important  respects  that  cannot 
now  be  noted ;  but  even  here,  I  think 
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it  may  at  least  be  questioned  whether 
the  value  of  this  empirical  instruction 
has  not  been  overestimated. 

A  university  student  going  to  his 
work  with  clear  conceptions  of  what 
he  is  to  do,  and  a  Normal  school  stu- 
dent going  to  his  with  methods  aeady 
to  his  hand,  will  be  found  to  have 
different  histories  as  a  general  rule. 

The  first  will  be  Ukely  to  stumble, 
will  start  rather  clumsily,  but  will 
soon  recover  and  improve  to  the  end 
of  the  race ;  while  the  second  will 
start  promptly  and  in  good  order,  but 
will  then  be  slower  in  his  progress, 
and  finally  out-distanced  by  the 
teacher  having  the  greater  reserved 
power. 

And  now  a  very  brief  historical 
notice  of  the  movement  I  have  dis- 
cussed will  conclude  this  paper. 

In  English  speaking  countries  dis- 
tinct chairs  of  education  in  universi- 
ties have  been  established  as  follows  : 
In  Edinburgh  and  in  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland ;  in  Acadia  College,  Nova 
Scotia;  in  the  Universities  of  Mis- 
souri  and   Michigan.     In    the    Uni- 


versity of  Cambridge  and  of  London 
there  are  courses  of  lectures  on  edu- 
cation, but  no  professorship  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  University  of  Iowa  the 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy lectures  also  upon  education  ; 
and  in  various  colleges  there  are 
Normal  departments. 

We  who  are  here  this  hour  are 
participating  in  a  movement  that  is 
destined  to  form  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  educating  art ;  and 
in  this  movement  there  is  a  complete 
solidarity  of  interest.  The  question 
chiefly  at  stake  is  the  ennobling  of 
the  teaching  profession ;  and  in  this 
question  every  teacher  of  every  grade 
has  a  living  personal  interest.  Nay, 
more ;  the  interests  of  every  citizen, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  calling,  are 
implicated  in  this  forward  movement, 
for,  as  Horace  Mann  has  said,  "  No 
subject  is  so  comprehensive  as  that 
of  education.  Its  circumference 
reaches  around  and  outside  of,  and, 
therefore,  embraces  all  other  inter- 
ests, human  and  divine." — Wisconsin 
School  Journal. 
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IN  187 1  was  published  his  work  on 
the  "Descent  of  Man^and  Selection 
in  Relation  to  Sex,"  where  he  traces 
man  back  to  a  "  hairy  quadruped  fur- 
nished with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears, 
probably  arboreal  in  his  habits,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  old  world."  Of  this 
book  the  author  himself  says  :  "  I  am 
aware  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  this  work  will  be  denounced  by 
some  as  highly  irreligious ;  but  he 
who  thus  denounces  them  is  bound 
to  show  why  it  is  more  irreligious  to 
explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  distinct 


species  by  descent  from  some  lower 
form  through  the  laws  of  variation 
and  natural  selection,  than  to  explain 
the  birth  of  the  individual  through 
the  laws  of  ordinary  reproduction. 
The  birth,  both  of  the  species  and  of 
the  individual,  are  equally  parts  of 
that  grand  sequence  of  events,  which 
our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  blind  chance.  The  under- 
standing revolts  at  such  a  conclusion, 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  befieve 
that  every  slight  variation  of  structure, 
the  union  of  each  pair  in  marriage. 
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the  dissemination  of  each  seed,  and 
such  other  events  have  all  been 
specially  ordained  for  some  special 
purpose."  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
must  remember  that  Darwin  does  not 
trace  man's  descent  from  any  existing 
ape,  but  holds  that  both  have 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor 
now  extinct,  the  modern  ape  having 
retained  more  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  form  than  man.  He 
shows  that  the  original  tail  and 
pointed  ears  exist  in  man  in  an 
aborted  or  rudimentary  state,  and  are 
much  more  prominent  in  the  embryo 
than  in  the  adult.  To  the  action  of 
sexual  selection  he  attributes  both 
the  want  of  hair,  and  its  peculiarities 
of  growth  and  varieties  of  texture  and 
colour.  Although  he  is  quite  con- 
scious of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  question,  he  holds  that  both  man's 
superior  mental  qualities  and  his 
superior  moral  qualities  can  be  traced 
to  evolution  acting  through  natural 
and  sexual  selection,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  domesticated  animals,  where 
we  know  that  mental  qualities  are 
variable,  and  the  variations  are 
inherited.  Upon  this  point  of  course 
many  will  disagree  with  him,  even 
those  who  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  regard  to 
juatei'ial  forms.  Although  Darwin's 
investigations  led  him  to  believe  in 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  yet  he 
did  not  regard  mankind  as  the 
descendants  of  a  single  pair,  but  held 
rather,  that  a  whole  tribe  of  ancient 
quadrumana  gradually  acquired  hu- 
man characteristics.  Of  the  anatomi- 
cal resemblances  between  man  and 
the  existing  apes  a  great  deal  has 
been  written ;  and  here  I  will  only 
say  what  every  comparative  anatomist 
knows,  that  the  structural  differences 
between  the  lower  and  higher  apes 
are  far  greater  than  between  the  latter 
and  man.  This  subject  of  the 
Descent  of  Man  is  probably  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  theory  of  evo- 


j  lution,  to  a  popular  audience ;  but  I 
must  hurry  on,  having  made  this  brief 
allusion  to  it. 

Mr.  Darwin's  more  recent  volumes 
are  on  the  "  Expression  of  Emotions 
in  Man  and  Animals,"  published  in 
1872;  "Insectivorous  Plants,"  in 
1875  ;  ''Cross  and  Self-fertilization  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  in  1876  ; 
"Different  Forms  of  Flowers  in  Plants 
of  the  Same  Species,"  in  1877 ; 
"  Movements  of  Plants,"  in  1880;  and 
his  last  work,  in  1882,  on  the  "Forma- 
tion of  Vegetable  Mould,  through  the 
Action  of  Worms,  with  Observations 
on  their  Habits." 

The  main  object  of  all  these  works 
has  been  to  supply  the  data  upon 
which  he  founded  the  great  conclu- 
sions of  the  "  Origin  of  Species," 
and  they  all  combine  to  illustrate 
the  incessant  and  infinite  interac- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  nature 
upon  each  other,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  most  noticeable  results 
have  been  produced  by  causes  seem- 
ingly unimportant,  but  all  powerful 
in  their  gradual  accumulation. 

Before  closing  I  must  say  just  a 
word  on  his  latest  work.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  one  of  his  first  pubHshed 
papers  was  upon  the  very  same  sub- 
ject. In  1837  he  read  a  paper  before 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  on 
the  "  Formation  of  Mould,"  which,  as 
in  the  present  work,  he  attributes 
mainly  to  the  agency  of  earthworms. 
This  fact  is  an  admirable  instance  of 
the  continuity  of  Mr.  Darwin's  thought 
and  writings.  Each  work  is  the 
result  of  years  of  patient  labour,  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  such  value  and 
weight  to  his  writings.  For  more 
than  forty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  the 
formation  of  mould,  and  in  working 
out  the  idea  that  earthworms  are 
among  the  most  powerful  forces  of 
nature,  and  that  they  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  physical  changes 
of    the    earth's    surface.      His    first 
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paper  was    ridiculed   by  several  dis- 
tinguished French  naturaHsts,  but  he 
has    now  proved  conclusively  *'  that 
all   the   vegetable    mould    over   the 
whole  country  has  passed  many  times 
through     the     intestinal     canals     of 
worms."     In  this  book  he  first  gives 
an   account   of  the  habits   of  these 
lowly  animals.     They  require  a  cer- 
tain   amount    of    moisture    for   their 
existence.     They  crawl  about  chiefly 
at  night.     They  can  neither  hear  nor 
see,  though  they  are    not   altogether 
insensible  to  light ;  but  they  possess 
the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  their  sense  of  touch 
is    strongly   developed.     Their    food 
consists  of  leaves  and  any  digestible 
matter  contained  in  earth,  of  which 
they  swallow  an  extraordinary  quan- 
,  tity.     They  have  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  as  well  as  instinct,  as  evidenced 
by  the  way  in  which  they  draw  leaves 
into    their   burrows.      These   leaves 
they  use  not  only  as  food,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  plugging  up  the  mouths 
of   their   burrows ;    and   they  almost 
always  draw  them  in  by  their  narrow 
ends.       These    burrows    are     made 
partly  by  pushing  the  earth  aside,  but 
principally  by  swallowing  it,  extract- 
ing the  digestible   matter,  and    then 
ejecting  it  from  the  intestinal  canal 
in  the  form  of  so-called  "  castings ;" 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  they  act  in 
modifying  the  surface  of  the   earth. 
Mr.  Darwin,  with  the  help  of  his  sons, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  creatures 
were     capable     of    performing     the 
immense    amount    of   work    he   was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  them  ;  and  he 
found  by  weighing  the  castings  thrown 
up  within  a  certain  time  in  a  measured 
space,  and  making  the  necessary  cal- 
culations,   that    *'  in    many    parts    of 
England  a  weight  of  more  than  ten 
tons    of   dry   earth    annually   passes 
through    the    bodies  of  worms,    and 
is  brought  to  the    surface   on   each 
acre   of    land ;    so    that    the   whole 


superficial  bed  of  vegetable  mould 
passes  through  their  bodies  in  the 
the  course  of  every  few  years."  And 
he  calculates  that  in  Great  Britain 
alone  no  less  than  320,000,000  tons 
of  earth  is  annually  brought  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  by  worms. 
We  see,  then,  what  an  important  part 
they  must  play  in  the  burial  of  various 
objects,  such  as  stones,  buildings, 
monuments,  etc.,  and  especially  what 
great  assistance  they  must  give  to 
other  geological  agents  in  the  denu- 
dation of  land.  They  also  perform  a 
very  useful  work  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  cultivation  and  rendering 
it  fertile.  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  the 
book  with  the  following  striking 
passage  :  "  When  we  behold  a  wide, 
turf-covered  expanse,  we  should 
remember  that  its  smoothness,  on 
which  so  much  of  its  beauty  depends, 
is  mainly  due  to  all  the  inequalities 
having  been  slowly  levelled  by  worms. 
It  is  a  marvellous  reflection  that  the 
whole  of  the  superficial  mould  over 
any  such  expanse  has  passed,  and 
will  again  pass,  every  few  years  through 
the  bodies  of  worms.  The  plough  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
valuable  of  man's  inventions ;  but 
long  before  he  existed  the  land  was 
in  fact  regularly  ploughed,  and  still 
continues  to  be  thus  ploughed  by 
earthworms.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  many  other  animals 
which  have  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as 
these  lowly  organized  creatures. 
Some  other  animals,  however,  still 
more  lowly  organized — namely  corals, 
have  constructed  innumerable  reefs 
and  islands  in  the  great  oceans ;  but 
these  are  almost  confined  to  the  tropi- 
cal zones."  So  ends  this  author's 
last  work  ;  and  it  is  no  unworthy  cul- 
mination of  the  labours  of  a  most 
remarkable  scientific  career. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  made  numer- 
ous quotations  from  his  writings, 
because  I  believe  that  the  best  con- 
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ceptions  of  his  views  can  be  gained 
by  allowing  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Darwin  leaves  behind  him  five 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his 
sons  have  already  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  science,  one  of 
them — Mr.  Francis  Darwin — lately 
elected  F.  R.  S.,  having  been  for  some 
years  his  father's  secretary  and  faith- 
ful and  able  assistant. 

Ever  since  his  return  home  from 
the  voyage  in  the  Beagle  he  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  nausea,  from 
which  he  could  gain  no  permanent 
relief;  and  it  was  an  attack  of  this 


kind,  continued  for  some  days  that 
eventually  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
The  somewhat  sudden  announcement 
of  this  startled  and  shocked  the  world, 
and  called  forth  such  a  manifestation 
of  love  and  reverence  as  has  seldom 
been  bestowed  upon  its  greatest 
heroes.  By  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  nation  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  in  an  honoured  grave  in  Britain's 
great  mausoleum  by  the  side  of  her 
noblest  sons,  the  whole  world  his 
mourner.  With  more  truth,  however, 
can  it  be  said  of  him  than  perhaps 
of  any  other  man,  that  he  •*  being 
dead  yet  speaketh." 


SKETCH  OF  A  SCHOOL  ON  ST.  JOSEPH  ISLAND. 

BY  QUEEN  IE. 


THE  mention  of  St.  Joseph  Island 
awakens  little  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  reader  beyond  a  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
an  island  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huron. 
Those  who  have  made  the  trip  of  the 
upper  lakes,  probably  have  some 
recollection  of  it  as  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer — a  long,  blue 
ridge  in  the  distance,  which,  as  the 
steamer  approached,  gradually  re- 
solved itself  into  a  well-wooded  island, 
with  low-lying  shores,  irregularly  dent- 
ing into  bays,  or  jutting  out  in  pic- 
turesque points,  pretty  enough  in 
itself,  but  soon  left  in  the  background, 
metaphorically  as  well  as  literally,  by 
the  rapids  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
the  grand  and  striking  scenery  of 
Lake  Superior. 

This  island,  however,  which  is  over 
twenty  miles  long  by  twelve  wide, 
numbers  2,000  inhabitants.  As  near- 
ly all  of  these  have  moved  in  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
its  settlement.  The  woods  are  giving 
place  to  farms ;  roads  have  been 
(  pened,  municipalities  have  been 
formed,  and  churches,  school  houses, 
mills,  etc.,  have  been  built.     It  now 


boasts  half  a  dozen  post  offices,  and 
seven  school  ections.  The  writer  is 
a  teacher  in  one  of  its  schools. 

Our  section  is  in  the  southern  end 
of  the  island,  and  embraces  two  or 
three  places  of  historical  interest. 
Bounding  the  section  on  the  south,, 
is  Kaskawan  Bay,  where  Captain 
Roberts  had  his  gun  boats  anchored 
during  the  War  of  18 12,  and  whence 
he  sailed  to  capture  Fort  Mackinaw. 
A  few  miles  west  of  the  bay  are 
the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Joseph.  Kas- 
kawan Point,  lying  between  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  Tenby  Bay» 
was  the  scene  in  1648  of  the  massacre 
of  400  Hurons.  They,  together  with 
their  missionaries,  had  fled  to  St. 
Joseph  from  their  enemies,  the  Iro- 
quois, and  were  surprised  and  massa- 
cred by  the  latter  one  day  when  they 
had  gathered  on  the  point  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  religious  ser- 
vices. 

Our  school  housesituated  inthemid- 
dle  of  the  section,  is  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  woods,  as  the  opening  is  little 
larger  than  the  acre  reserved  for  school 
grounds.  The  building,  which  is 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  is  of  hewed 
logs  set  upright.     The  ceiling  is  high. 


Sketch  of  a  School  on  St.  Joseph  Island. 
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and  the  room  is  lighted  by  three 
windows  on  each  side.  Of  its  furni- 
ture first  in  importance,  during  this 
cold  weather,  is  an  immense  stove, 
with  pipes  running  all  around  the 
room.  The  desks  are  of  the  latest 
improved  make,  imported  from  a  firm 
in  Ontario.  In  this  respect  we  are  in 
advance  of  our  neighbours,  who  have 
only  home-made  desks ;  however,  we 
try  not  to  be  insufferably  proud. 
These  with  maps,  tablet  lessons, 
blackboard,  clock,  window  blinds,  etc., 
complete  the  furnishings. 

As  the  section  is  large,  many  of  the 
pupils  live  a  long  distance  from  the 
school  house ;  and  various  are  their 
modes  of  getting  to  school.  Some  of 
them  take  short  cuts  through  the 
woods,  over  the  unbroken  snow  on 
snowshoes.  Walking  on  snowshoes 
is  an  art  not  easily  acquired  ;  and,  to 
[the  novice,  is  generally  attended  with 
unlooked  for,  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
ing  incidents.  Many  of  the  school 
children,  however,  seem  to  be  masters 
of  this  method  of  pedestrianism. 

Some  of  the  little  girls  come  on 
sleds  drawn  by  dogs.  By  whatever 
means  they  manage  it,  the  pupils  are 
remarkably  regular  in  their  daily 
attendance.  Their  ages  vary  from 
six  to  eighteen  years,  and  their  grades 
of  scholarship  vary  in  proportion. 
The  studies  pursued,  time-table,  etc., 
are,  of  course,  the  same  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  Ontario.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  pupils,  also,  with  their 
ways,  alternately  interesting  and  pro- 
voking, studious  and  mischievous, 
engaging  and  repulsive,  are  at  least 
remarkably  similar  to  the  pupils  in 
other  parts  of  the  Province ;  and  my 
efforts  in  training  and  teaching  them 
are  attended  with  the  same  encour- 
agements and  discouragements  as 
experienced  by  teachers  in  other 
schools. 

An  instance  of  daily  school  occur- 
rences comes  to  mind  just  now.     I 
asked  my  class  in  the  second  reader  the 
8 


meaning  of  the  word  beautiful ;  and 
a  bright  little  fellow  having  promptly 
answered,  "  awful  nice,"  I  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  teach  them 
some  respect  for  that  much  abused 
word  awful.  By  means  of  showing 
its  force,  as  applied  to  storms  on  the 
lake,  and  shipwrecks,  of  which  St. 
Joseph  children  have  a  clear  compre- 
hension, I  at  length  awed  them  with 
its  awful  significance.  I  then  told 
them  when  they  wished  to  be  emphatic 
to  use  the  word  very,  very  pretty 
flower  clearly  described  something, 
awful  pretty  flower,  did  not.  I  knew 
by  their  looks  that  they  had  caught 
my  meaning,  and  fully  agreed  with 
me,  so  I  dropped  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing recess,  some  days  later,  one  little 
girl  made  the  remark  to  another, 
"  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  snow  on 
your  dress."  She  checked  herself, 
and  straightway  changed  it  to,  "  There 
is  a  very  lot  of  snow  on  your  dress ;  " 
but  she  glanced  at  me  with  an  uncer- 
tain, puzzled  look.  I  laughed  when 
I  heard  this  second  change  rung  upon 
the  word,  and  for  which  I  had  made 
no  provision.  And  I  thought  it  fortu- 
nate I  was  at  hand  to  help  my  pupil 
out  of  her  dilemma,  and  to  supple- 
ment my  former  lesson.  However,  I 
felt  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise, 
for  I  saw  my  efforts  had  not  been 
without  effect. 

I  have  adopted  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
method  of  music  in  our  school.  I 
say  adopted,  for  I  cannot  claim  the 
honour     of    having    introduced     it. 

Weekly  lessons  in  this  method  of 
music  have  been  given  to  a  class  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  nearly  two 
years  past  by  a  well-qualified,  pains- 
taking teacher.  From  time  to  time, 
examinations  have  been  held, — as 
this  is  a  feature  of  this  system  of 
teaching  music,— and  different  grades 
of  certificates  granted  according  to 
the  musical  proficiency  obtained. 
The  result  is  that  half-a-dozen  of  my 
pupils  hold  certificates  of  music  equal 
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to  my  own,  while  the  majority  of 
them  can  sing  at  sight,  in  correct 
time  and  tone,  the  different  parts  of 
simple  tunes.  As  this  system  of 
teaching  music  is  not  so  common  in 
the  schools  of  Ontario,  as  I  think  it 
would  be,  were  its  merits  generally 
better  known,  I  have  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  mention  the  success 
following  its  introduction  here. 

As  we  are  in  a  backwoods  school 
over  three  hundreds  miles  from  a  city, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  refinement  of  manners 
and  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  es- 
pecially as  "  be  courteous  "  is  a  Di- 
vine command,  obedience  to  which  is 
neither  limited  to  place  nor  circum- 
stances. I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
several  of  the  pupils  show  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  cultivate  good  man- 
ners, as  well  as  honourable  and  just 


feelings  in  their  daily  conduct  and 
intercourse  with  each  other.  We  have 
some  uncouth  ones  among  us,  but 
we  hope  by  means  of  precept  and 
example,  in  time,  to  convert  even 
them. 

As  I  looked  around  the  school- 
room this  afternoon,  and  saw  the  lit- 
tle ones  on  the  front  seats,  diligently 
printing  their  lessons  on  their  slates, 
and  saw  the  older  ones  either  read- 
ing, with  a  look  of  thoughtful  interest, 
their  history  lesson,  or  comparing, 
with  an  eager  glance  of  satisfaction, 
the  answer  on  their  slates  with  the 
one  in  the  book,  I  felt  that  I  might 
reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that, 
when  they  are  men  and  women,  they 
will  look  back  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  the  days  spent 
in  the  log  school  house  on  St.  Joseph 
Island. 


THE  ART  OF  THINKING. 

The  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  to 
think.  The  pupil  thinks  enough,  but  he 
thinks  loosely,  incoherently,  indefinitely,  and 
vaguely.  He  expends  power  enough  on  his 
mental  work,  but  it  is  poorly  applied.  The 
teacher  points  out  to  him  these  indefinite  or 
incoherent  results,  and  demands  logical  state- 
ments of  him.  Here  is  the  positive  advan- 
tage the  teacher  is  to  the  pupil. 

Let  us  suppose  two  pupils  are  studying 
the  same  lesson  in  geography  or  grammar  or 
history.  One  reads  to  get  the  facts ;  he 
fastens  his  eye  on  the  page  and  his  mind  to 
the  subject  before  him  ;  he  makes  the  book 
a  study  and  acquires  information  from  it ;  his 
object  is  to  acquire  knowledge.  He  attains 
this  end.  The  other  also  studies  the  book, 
but  while  reading  he  is  obtaining  lessons  in 
thinking.  He  does  not  merely  commit  to 
memory  ;  he  stops  to  see  if  the  argument  is 
sound,  he  analyzes  it  to  see  if  the  conclusion 
is  warranted  by  the  premises. 

The  one  who  thinks  as  he  reads  is  quite 
different,  it  will  be  seen,  from  him  who  simply 

arns  as  he  reads.     To  read  and  think,  or  to 


think  as  one  reads,  is  the  end  to  seek.  To 
teach  to  think  is  then  the  end  of  the  art  of 
the  teacher.  The  reader  for  facts  gets  facts  ; 
he  comes  to  the  recitation  seat  and  reels  off 
those  facts.  His  mind,  like  Edison's  phono- 
graph, gives  back  just  what  it  received.  While 
this  power  is  valuable,  it  is  not  the  power  the 
world  wants. 

The  teacher  will  find  his  pupils  come  to 
the  recitation  to  transmit  the  facts  they  have 
gained.  He  must  put  them  in  quite  another 
frame  of  mind.  Instead  of  recitations  they 
must  be  made  into  thinkers.  The  value  of 
the  teacher  is  measured  by  his  power  to  teach 
the  art  of  thinking. —  Teachers'  Institute. 


We  want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking, 
and  another  to  be  always  working,  and  we  call 
one  a  gentleman  and  the  other  an  operator  ; 
whereas,  the  workman  ought  often  to  be 
thinking  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  work- 
ing, and  both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best 
sense.  The  mass  of  society  is  made  up  of 
morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers.  It 
is  only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be  made 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labour  can 
be  made  happy,  and  the  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated with  impunity. — Ruskin. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 

Suitable  for  ist  class  and  Junior  Matriculants. 

J.  L.   Cox,  B.A. 

1.  Obtain  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  first  n  natural  numbers  three 
and  three  together. 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every 
three  terms  of  an  infinite  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  a  series  of 
quantities  in  A  P. 

4.  Show   that   if  x'^  +  py""  +  qz""  is   exactly 

P 
divisible  by  x"^  -  {ay-\-bz)x  +  abyz,  then  — + 

5.  In  how  many  ways  can  2n  men  |be 
arranged  in  couples  ? 

6.  If  {by  -cx)^  =  (^*  - ac)  (j*  -  cz),  prove 
that  {bx-ay)^  =  (b^- ca) {x'^  -  az) . 

7.  Solve  the  equations 
yz  +  zx  +  xy:^Z. 

yz{y  +  z)+  zx{z  +  x)+  xy{x  +y)  =  3. 
yz(y^  +  z^)  +zx[z^  +  x^)+xy{x^  +y^)  =  3. 

8-   If  \/x  +  a+  b+'^x  +  c  +  d^'/x  +  a-c 

-\-\/x-b+d,  then  b  +  c  =  o. 

9.  Construct  a  triangle,  having  given  the 
vertical  angle,  the  base  and  the  ratio  of  the 
sides. 

10.  Having  given  an  angular  point  of  a 
triangle,  the  circumscribed  circle  and  the 
centre  of  the  inscribed  circle,  construct  the 
triangle. 

11.  Given  the  straight  line  bisecting  the 
vertical  angle,  and  the  perpendiculars  drawn 
to  that  line  from  the  extremities  of  the  base, 
to  construct  the  triangle. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 
JANUARY,  1884. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Examiners — Prof.  A.  G.  Greenhill,  M.A., 
Benjamin  Williamson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

1.  Multiply  42-36068  by  -0236068  cor- 
rectly to  six  places  of  decimals. 

If  one  foot  is  -3048  of  a  metre,  prove  that 
8  kilometers  is  very  nearly  5  miles. 

I 

2.  Calculate  the  numerical  value  of  — — ■ 

to  six  places  of  decimals. 

3.  A  sum  of  ;^i,325  is  borrowed,  to  be 
paid  back  in  two  years  by  two  equal  annual 
payments,  allowing  4  per  cent,  simple  inter- 
est.    Find  the  annual  payment. 

4.  The  present  value  of  a  bill  of  ;^442  15J. 
is  ;^385.  Find  how  long  the  bill  has  to  run 
at  4^  per  cent,   per  annum,  simple  interest. 

5.  Find  the  loss  on  the  double  exchange 
in  ;^20,  supposing  that  one  sovereign  ex- 
changes for  25  2  francs,  and  20  francs  for 
i^s.  gd.,  the  ;^20  being  changed  into  French 
money  and  then  back  again  into  English. 

6.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  pro- 
duct oii-2x-b^-  ^x^  +  i6jf*,  and  i+zx 
+  4Jt:*  +  8x*  +  i6x*  ;  and  divide  I  by  i  -  2jr 
+  4JC*  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x 
as  far  2.S  x*. 

7.  If  a  beam  16  feet  long,  2^  feet  broad, 
and  8  inches  thick,  weigh  1,280  pounds, 
what  must  be  the  length  of  a  beam  of  the 
same  material  whose  breadth  is  3J  feet,  thick- 
ness 6^  inches,  and  weight  2,028  pounds? 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  integral  num- 
bers from  one  to  a  million. 

9.  Solve  the  equations — 
x-i       I9-2;c-  x-S      3 

"56    ~I0 


(I) 


—  ^  =  2 


(2) 


4 

2X 

1      4 
6-8"-^ 


(•^  +  3) -3 
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lo.  A  sets  out  to  walk  from  London  to 
Rugby,  and  B  at  the  same  time  from  Rugby 
to  London,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  and  A 
reaches  Rugby  9  hours,  and  B  reaches  Lon- 
don 16  hours  after  they  met  on  the  road. 
Find  in  what  time  each  performed  their 
journey,  and  their  rates  of  walking,  supposed 

uniform. 

Geometry. 

1.  In  a  given  indefinite  straight  line  find 
a  point  which  shall  be  equidistant  from  two 
given  points. 

2.  On  a  given  straight  line  construct  a 
rectangle  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  two  given  triangles. 

3.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  prove  that 
the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on 
the  other  two  sides. 

4.  A  line  AB  is  divided  in  C  so  that  A  C 
—  zBC.  If  the  perpendiculars  AD,  BE, 
CF  be  drawn  to  any  line,  which  does  not 
pass  between  A  and  B,  prove  that  AD  + 
^BE^ZCF. 

How  is  this  statement  to  be  modified  if  A 
and  B  lie  at  opposite  sides  of  the  line  ? 

5.  If  a  point  inside  a  triangle  be  connected 
with  the  extremities  of  the  base,  prove  that 
the  joining  lines  contain  an  angle  greater 
than  the  vertical  angle  of  the  triangle.  If 
the  point  be  outside  the  triangle,  find  when 
the  angle  formed  by  the  connecting  lines  is 
greater  than  the  vertical  angle,  and  when 
less. 

6.  Prove  that  the  difference  between  the 
squares  described  on  any  two  straight  lines 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  sum  of 
the  lines  and  their  difference. 

7.  In  a  circle  prove  that  all  chords  which 
touch  a  concentric  circle  are  of  equal  length. 

8.  Prove  that  the  tangents  drawn  to  two 
intersecting  circles  from  any  point  on  the 
production  of  their  common  chord  are  of 
equal  length.  State  and  prove  the  corre- 
sponding property  of  two  circles  which  do 
not  intersect? 

9.  Prove  that  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars 
drawn  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle  from  any 
point  on  the  circumference  of  its  circum- 
scribed circle,  are  situated  on  the  same 
straight  line. 


10.  Show  how  to  describe  a  circle  through 
three  given  points. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Examiners — Prof.  William   Garnett,  M.A.^ 
Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

[Only  eight  questions  are  to  be  answered, 
of  which  at  least  two  must  be  selected  fron> 
Section  A.] 

A. 

1.  Explain  the  triangle  of  forces,  and  illus- 
trate its  meaning  and  use  by  a  practical  case 
to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

2.  Define  acceleration.  If  a  ball  slides 
without  friction  down  an  inclined  plane,  and 
in  the  fifth  second  after  starting  passes  over 
2207-25  centimetres,  find  its  acceleration 
and  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon^ 
Assume  ^  =  98 1  (cm.  sec). 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces  ?  Weights  are  attached  to  a  series  of 
points  along  a  weightless  rod.  Show  that 
the  rod,  if  supported  at  a  point  so  as  to  rest 
in  a  horizontal  position,  will  also  rest  in  any 
other  position. 

4.  Describe  some  experiments  which  afford 
evidence  in  favour  of  Newton's  Third  Law 
of  Motion. 

5.  Equal  forces  act  for  the  same  time  upon 
unequal  masses  M  and  m,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion between  (i)  the  momenta  generated  by 
the  forces  (2)  the  amounts  of  work  done  by 
them? 

5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  action  be- 
tween two  smooth  surfaces  in  contact  with 
each  other  ? 

A  uniform  sphere  rests  on  a  smooth  in- 
clined plane,  and  is  supported  by  a  horizontal 
string.  To  what  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  must  the  string  be  attached  ?  Draw 
a  figure  showing  the  forces  in  action. 

6.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  mass 
and  velocity  of  a  cannon  shot,  and  the  work 
it  can  do  on  a  fixed  target  ? 

What  is  the  horse  power  of  an  engine 
which  can  project  10,000  lbs.  of  water  per 
minute,  with  a  velocity  of  80  feet  per  second, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  work  done 
being  wasted  by  friction,  etc. 

(N.B. — An  agent  of  one  horse  power  can 
do  33  000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
JANUARY,  1884. 

Matriculation  Examination. 

{First  Paper.) 

LATIN. 


Examiners — ^Jas.    S.    Reid,    Esq.,   LL.M., 
M.A.,  and  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Esq., 

»Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
I.  Sallust:  Bellum  Catilinarium. 
Translate  into  good  English  : 

A. 

Fuere  ea  tempestate,  qui  dicerent  Catili- 
Tiam  oratione  habita  cum  ad  iusiurandum 
popularis  sceleris  sui  adigeret,  humani  cor- 
poris sanguinem  vino  permixtum  in  pateris 
circumlulisse  ;  inde  cum  post  execrationem 
•omnes  degustavissent,  sicuti  in  sollernnibus 
sacris  fieri  consuevit,  aperuisse  consilium 
suum,  atque  eo  ita  fecisse,  quo  inter  se  fidi 
magis  forent  alius  alii  tanti  facinoris  conscii. 
Nonnulli  ficta  et  haec  et  multa  praeterea  axis- 
tumabant  ab  eis,  qui  Ciceronis  invidiam, 
quae  postea  orta  est,  leniri  credebant  atroci- 
tate  sceleris  eorum,  qui  poenas  dederant. 
J^obis  ea  res  pro  magnitudine  parum  con- 
perta  est. 

B. 

Ad  haec  Q.  Marcius  respondet:  si  quid 
ab  senatu  petere  velint,  ab  armis  discedant, 
Romam  subplices  proficiscantur :  ea  man- 
suetudine  atque  misericordia  senatum  populi 
Romani  semper  fuisse,  ut  nemo  umquam  ab 
■eo  frustra  auxilium  petiverit.  At  Catilina 
ex  itinera  plerisque  consularibus,  praeterea 
optumo  cuique  liiteras  mittit  :  se  falsis  crim- 
inibus  circumventum,  quoniam  factioni  ini- 
micorum  resistere  nequiverit,  fortunae  cedere, 
Massiliam  in  exiiium  proficisci,  non  quo  sibi 
tanti  sceleris  conscius  essel,  set  uti  res 
publica  quieta  foret  neve  ex  sua  contentione 
seditio  oriretur.  Ab  his  longe  divorsas 
litteras  Q.     Catulus  in  senatu  recitavit,  quas 


sibi  nomine  Catilinae  redditas  dicebat.  Earum 
exemplum  infra  scriptum  est. 


Igitur  eis  genus  aetas  eloquentia  prope 
aequalia  fuere,  magnitudo  animi  par,  item 
gloria,  set  alia  alii.  Caesar  benificiis  ac 
munificentia  magnus  habebatur,  integritate 
vitae  Cato.  Ille  mansuetudine  et  miseri- 
cordia clarus  factus,  huic  severitas  dignitatem 
addiderat.  Caesar  dando  sublevando  igno- 
scendo,  Cato  nihil  largiundo  gloriam  adeptus 
est.  In  altero  miseris  perfugium  erat,  in 
altero  malis  pernities:  illius  facilitas,  huius 
constantia  laudabatur.  Postremo  Caesar  in 
animum  induxerat  laborare  vigilare,  negotiis 
amicorum  intentus  sua  neglegere,  nihil  dene- 
gare  quod  dono  dignum  esset ;  sibi  magnum 
imperium,  exercitum,  bellum  novom  exop- 
tabat,  ubi  virtus  enitescere  posset. 

II.  History  and  Geography. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Sallust. 

2.  Describe  the  effects  of  Sulla's  proscrip- 
tion upon  the  proscribed  citizens. 

3.  To  what  class  of  citizens  did  most  of 
the  associates  of  Catiline  belong  ? 

4.  In  what  year  was  the  conspiracy  sup- 
pressed? and  who  were  the  consuls  of  that 
year  ? 

5.  Explain  the  expression  Patres  conscripti. 

6.  Who  were  the  Allobroges?  and  why 
had  they  gone  to  Rome  ? 

7.  What  did  Catiline  mean  by  calling 
Cicero  an  inquilinus  civis  ? 

8.  Describe  the  site,  and  state  what  you 
know  of  the  following  places,  Faesulae, 
Capua,  Tarracina,  Carthage,  Nuceria,  Pons 
Mulvius. 

III.  Passages  for  translation  from  books 
not  prescribed  : — 

1.  Esse  pro  cive  qui  civis  non  sit  rectum 
est  non  licere,  usu  vero  urbis  prohibere  pere- 
grinos  sane  intumanum  est. 

2.  Si  vir  bonus  habeat  hanc  vim,  ut,  si 
digitis  concrepuerit,  possit  in  locupletium 
testamenta  nomen  suum  irrepere,  hac  vi  non 
utatur,  ne  si  exploratum  quidem  habeat  id 
omnino  neminem  unquam  suspicaturum. 

3.  Expugnata     Carthagine     Scipio    circa 
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Siciliae  civitates  litteras  misit,  ut  ornamenta 
templorum  suorum  a  Poenis  rapta  per  legates 
recuperarentinque  pristinissedibus  reponenda 
curarent. 

{Second  Paper. ) 

Latin  Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural :  ista 
ntulier,  rupes  praeceps^  latro  quidam,  and  in 
the  singular  only — unnsquisque,  uterquey  ver, 
;us  Jurandum,  and  vis, 

2.  Give  the  positive  degree  of  neqnissimus, 
peior,  plures,  imus,  locupletior^  and  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  intra,  ^upra,  and 
extra. 

3.  Give  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
perfect  indicative,  the  supine  and  infinitive 
of  the  verbs  linquo,  vivo,  vincio,  faveo,  gigno, 
pingo,  aufero. 

4.  Give  the  present  and  imperfect  sub- 
junctive o{  nolo,  fero,  Jio,  pacio,  rapio,  nescio, 
and  irascor. 

5.  State  the  rule  about  the  sequence  of 
tenses  in  Latin,  and  illustrate  it  by  examples. 

6.  Mention  some  verbs  which  are  transi- 
tives  in  English,  but  intransitive  in  Latin. 

7.  How  are  adverbs  formed  in  Latin 
from  adjectives? 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
ablative  absolute?  and  compare  it  with  any 
similar  idiom  in  English. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin. 

[N.B. — Particular  importance  is  attached 
to  the  correct  rendering  of  these  sentences.l 

(a)  Cicero  used  his  slaves  very  kindly. 

{b)  I  asked  my  brother  why  he  had  so  long 
concealed  the  truth  from  me. 

(c)  If  he  were  a  brave  soldier  he  would 
not  so  easily  have  given  way  {cedo)  to  so 
small  a  number  of  enemies. 

(d)  He  promised  me  to  proceed  from 
Athens  to  Corinth,  as  soon  as  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  father. 

(e)  Who  does  not  know  that  we  must  all 
die? 

(/)  When  the  battle  was  ended  the  general 
ordered  all  the  dead  both  of  his  own  and  of  j 
the  enemy's  army  to  be  burned. 
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{First  Paper.) 

Examiners— Vxo{.  A\ih2i\x%,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  C. 
Schoell,  Ph.D. 

I.  Translate  in  English. 
•     [Not  more  than  two  of  the  following  pas- 
sages  pe  to  be  translated.] 

A. 

Hampden  hatte  im  Gewiihl  des  Kampfes- 
sein  Leben  mehr  als  einmal  in  die  Schanze 
geschlagen  und  oft  genug  Vorwurfe  der  Fre- 
unde  iiber  seine  Tollkiihnheit  horen  miissen^^ 
Auf  dem  Felde  von  Chalgrove,  in  einem  der 
zahlreichen  Scharmiitzel  mit  den  gefurchte- 
ten  Schwadronen  des  Prinzen  Rupert  von 
der  Pfalz,  als  es  gait,  diese  aufzuhalten,  bis^ 
Zuzug  kame,  stellte  er  sich  im  Juli  1643  aa 
die  Spitze  eines  Angriffs  und  wurde  gleich 
von  den  ersten  Schiissen  verwundet.  Zwei. 
Flintenkugeln  trafen  seine  Schulter  und  zer- 
schmetterten  ihm  den  Arm.  Langsam,  mit 
herabhangendem  Haupt,  ritt  er  vom  Schlacht- 
felde  weg  und  gelangte  mit  Miihe  nach  der 
Ortschaft  Thime.  Er  tauschte  sich  nicht 
dariiber,  dass  er  zum  Tode  getrofifen,  sei  und 
war  noch  darauf  beHacht,  dem  Parlamente.- 
militarische  Rathschlage  zu  geben.  Sein* 
letztes  heisses  Gebet  war :  "  Gott  rette  mein 
blutendes  Vaterland ! "  Die  Koniglichea 
jubelten,  denn  sie  wussten,  was  ihre  Gegner 
in  Hampden  verloren  hatten.  Das  Englische; 
Volk  aber  hat  seiner  Gestalt,  viele  Men-- 
schenalter  nachdem  die  Wunden  des  Biirger-- 
krieges  vernarbt  waren  einen  Platz  unter 
den  Marmorbildern  eingeraumt,  welche  heute- 
die  St.  Stephans-Halle  in  Westminster- 
schmiicken,  an  derselben  Steile,  die  sa 
manches  Mai  seine  wohlklingende  Stimme 
gehort  hatte.     Da  steht  er,  eine  ritterliche 
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Srscheinung,  mit  lang  herabwallendem  Haar, 
einen  Zug  freundlicher  Milde  um  Mund  und 
Augen.  aber  zugleich  mit  dem  Stempel, 
unbeugsamen  Muthes  auf  der  ernsten  Stirn 
und  den  festgeschlossenen  Lippen,  ein  Kamp- 
fer  urn's  Recht,  der  nicht  umsonst  gekampft 
hat  und  dessen  Name  genannt  warden  wird 
so  lange  Englische  Laute  auf  der  Erde 
erklingen.  A.  Stern. 


B. 


AUe  Schrecken  der  grossen  Erdbeben  von 

Lissabon,  Lima  und  Riobamba  wiederholten 

sich  in  Caracas,  am  Ungliickstage   des   26, 

Marz,    1812.     Die   Nacht  vom    Donnerstag 

bis  zum  Charfreitag  bot  ein  Bild  unsaglichen 

Jammers   und    Elends.      Die    dicke    Staub- 

wolke,  welche  iiber  den  Triimmern  schwebte 

und  wie  ein  Nebel  die  Luft  verfinsterte,  hatte 

sich  zu  Boden  geschlagen.     Kein   Erdstoss 

war   mehr  zu  spiiren  es  war  die  schonste, 

stillste  Nacht.     Der  fast  voile  Mond  beleuch- 

tete  die  runden  Gipfel  der  Berge  und  am 

Himmel  sah  es  so  ganz  anders  aus  als  auf 

der  mit  Triimmern  und  Leichen  bedeckten 

Erde.     Man   sah   Miitter  mit  den    Leichen 

jhrer  Kinder  in  den  Armen,  die  sie  wieder 

n's   Leben   zu   bringen    hofften  ;    Familien 

wanderten  jammernd  durch  die   Stadt  und 

suchten  einen  Bruder,  eincn  Gatten,  einen 

Freund,  von  denen  man  nichts  wusste  und 

die  sich  in  der  Volksmenge  verloren  haben 

mochten.    Man  drangte  sich  durch  die  Strass- 

en,  die  nur  noch  an  den  Reihen  von  Schutt- 

haufen    kenntlich   waren.      In    dem    allge- 

meinen  Elend  fliichtete  das  Volk  zu  Andacht 

und  Ceremonien,  mit  denen  es  den  Zorn  des 

Himmels   zu    beschwichtigen    hoffte.      Die 

Einen  traten  zu  Bittgangen  zusammen  und 

sangen  Trauerchore ;  Andere,  halb  sinnlos, 

beichteten  laut  auf  der  Strasse.     Da  geschah 

auch  hier  was  friiher  bei  dem  Erdbeben  in 

Quito   vorgekommen   war ;  viele   Personen, 

die  seit  Jahren  nicht  daran  gedacht  batten, 

den  Segen  der  Kirche  fiir  ihre   Verbindung 

zu   suchen,    schlossen   den   Bund   der  Ehe  ; 

Kinder  fanden  ihre  Eltern,  von  denen  sie  bis 

jetzt  verlaugnet  worden  ;  Leute,  die  Niemand 

eines   Betrugs    beschuldigt    hatte,    gelobten 

Ersatz  zu   leisten ;  Familien,   die  lange   in 


Feindschaft    gelebt,    versohnten    sich    im 
Gefvihl  des  gemeinsamen  Ungliicks. 

A.  VON  Humboldt. 

C. 

Das  bedeutendste  Ereigniss,  was  die  wich- 
tigsten  Folgen  fiir  mich  haben  soUte,  war 
die  Bekanntschaft  und  die  daran  sich  kniip- 
fende  nahere  Verbindung  mit  Herder.  Er 
hatte  den  Prinzen  von  Holstein-Eutin,  der 
sich  in  traurigen  Gemiithszustanden  befand, 
auf  Reisen  begleitet  und  war  mit  ihm  bis 
Strassburg  gekommen.  Unsre  Societal, 
sobald  sie  seine  Ankunft  vernahm,  trug  ein 
grosses  Verlangen,  sich  ihm  zu  nahern,  und 
mir  begegnete  dies  Gliick  zuerst  ganz  unver- 
muthet  und  zufallig.  Ich  war  namlich  in 
den  Gasthof  "  Zum  Geist "  gegangan,  ich 
weiss  nicht,  um  welch'  bedeutenden  Fremden 
aufzusuchen.  Gleich  unten  an  der  Treppe 
fand  ich  einen  Mann,  der  eben  auch  hin- 
aufzusteigen  im  Begriffe  war,  und  den  ich 
fiir  einen  Geistlichen  halten  konnte.  Sein 
gepudertes  Haar  war  in  eine  runde  Locke 
aufgesteckt,  das  schwarze  Kleid  bezeich- 
neie  ihn  gleichfalls,  mehr  noch  aber  ein  langer 
schwarzer  seidener  Mantel,  dessen  Ende  er 
zusammengenommen  und  in  die  Tasche 
gesteckt  hatte.  Dieses  einigermassen  auf- 
fallende,  aber  doch  im  Ganzen  galante  und 
gefallige  Wesen,  wovon  ich  schon  hatte 
sprechen  horen,  Hess  mich  keineswegs 
zweifeln,  Jass  er  der  beriihmte  Ankommling 
sei,  und  meine  Anrede  musste  ihn  sogleich 
iiberzeugen,  dass  ich  ihn  kenne.  Er  fragte 
nach  meinem  Namen,  der  ihm  von  keiner 
Bedeutung  sein  konnte  ;  allein  meine  Offen- 
heit  schien  ihm  zu  gefallen,  indem  er  sie  mit 
grosser  Freundlichkeit  erwiderte  und,  als 
wir  die  Treppe  hinaufstiegen,  sich  sogleich 
zu  einer  lebhaften  Mittheilung  bereit  finden 
Hess.  Es  ist  mir  entfallen,  wen  wir  damals 
besuchten ;  genug,  beim  Scheiden  bat  ich 
mir  die  Erlaubniss  aus,  ihn  bei  sich  zu  sehen, 
die  er  mir  denn  auch  freundlich  genug 
ertheilte. 

GOETHK. 
IL  Grammatical  questions : 

[Not  more  than  six  of  the  following  ques- 
tions are  to  be  answered — three  in  Group  A. 
and  three  in  Group  B.] 
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1 .  State  and  exemplify  the  rules  connected 
with  the  declension  of  proper  names  of  per- 
sons and  of  places. 

2.  Write  down  the  degrees  of  all  adjectives 
and  adverbs  having  an  irregular  comparison, 
and  give  examples  of  the  adverbial  use  of 
the  superlative  in  its  absolute  and  in  its 
relative  forms. 

3.  Conjugate  the  pluperfect  subjunctive 
and  the  second  conditional  of  the  passive 
voice  of  rufen. 

4.  Specify  the  uses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs 
of  tense  and  of  mood. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  translation 
of  there  is  and  there  are  by  es  gibt  and  by  es 
ist^  es  sind. 

B. 

1.  What  cases  are  required  to  express 
timey  definitely  and  indefinitely  ?  Give 
examples. 

2.  Give  as  many  instances  as  you  can  in 
which  the  preposition  of  is  not  expressed  in 
German,  and  others  in  which  it  is  translated 
by  von. 

3.  How  must  participial  clauses  denoting 
time  and  cause  be  translated  into  German  ? 
Give  examples. 

4.  Classify  the  conjunctions  denn,  dass, 
daher,  obgleich,  alsy  und^  attsserdem,  aber, 
nachdem,  weil^  sett,  folglich,  and  show  the 
effect  of  each  class  on  the  construction  of  the 
sentence. 

5.  Sich  bekiunmern^  sich  erfreun,  sich  erbar- 
men,  sich  erho/en,  sich  crinnern,  sich  verlassen. 
Form  sentences  with  these  reflective  verbs, 
showing  the  prepositions  or  cases  required 
by  each  of  them. 

{Second  Paper.) 

I.  Translation  into  English. 
[Not  more  than  izno  of  the  following  pas- 
sages are  to  be  translated.] 

A. 

Im  folgenden  Jahre  starb  Franz  II.  Er 
hatte  keine  bedeutende  Personlichkeit  gehabt : 
eine  kleine,  schwachliche  Gestalt,  ein  schiich- 
ternes  Benehmen — aber  viel  Gutmiithigkeit. 
Maria  Stuart  beweintc  in  ihm  aufrichtig  den 
ersten  Freund  ihrer  Jugend.     Sie  verlor  mit 


ihm  die  glanzendere  ihrer  Kronen  und 
zugleich  ihre  zweite,  schonere  Heimath. 
Denn  Katharina,  jetzt  Regentin  Frankreichs, 
liebte  sie  nicht,  und  in  Schottland  war 
soeben  ihre  Mutter  gestorben.  So  musste 
sie  denn  zuriick  in  den  rauhen,  halb  bar- 
barischen  Norden.  Am  15  August,  1561, 
bestieg  sie  zu  Calais  das  Schiff,  welches  sie 
nach  Schottland  fiihren  sollte.  Mit  thranen 
schweren  Augen  stand  sie  auf  dem  Verdeck, 
nach  der  Kii^te  Frankreichs  schauend  und 
wieder  und  wieder  ein  Lebewohl  seufzend. 
Stundenlang,  bis  in  den  spaten  Abend  hinein, 
stand  sie  traurig  so  neben  dem  Steuer  ;  der 
Wind  war  schwach,  das  Land  noch  immer 
sichtbar.  Man  fragte  sie,  ob  sie  sich  nicht 
in  die  Kajiite  zuriickziehen  und  zu  Nacht 
speisen  wolle.  Sie  lehnte  es  ab  und  befahl, 
ihr  auf  dem  Verdeck  ein  Bett  herzurichten. 
Sobald  es  tagen  wiirde,  soUe  der  Steuermann 
sie  rufen,  falls  die  franzosische  Kiiste  noch 
in  Sicht  ware.  Ihr  Wunsch  wurde  erfiillt  : 
in  Morgenstrahl  sah  sie  den  letzten  Schimmer 
des  Landes  ihrer  Jugend,  ihres  Gliickes 
"Adieu,  Frankreich  !  "  rief  sie;  "  es  ist 
dahin.  Adieu,  Frankreich !  Ich  glaube, 
ich  werde  dich  nie  mehr  wieder  sehen." 
Nach  fiinftagiger  Fahrt  landete  sie  im  Hafen 
von  Edinburgh.  Dort  stieg  sie  zu  Pferde 
und  hielt  Abends  ihren  Einzug  in  das  alte 
Konigschloss  Holyrood. 

W.  PlERSON. 

B. 

Ueber  seine  ersten  Jahre  im  preussischen 
Dienst  erzahlt  Graf  Moltke  folgendes  :  "  Der 
Anfang  meiner  Laufbahn  war  arm  an  Freuden 
des  Lebens.  Ich  kam  auf  die  Kreigsschule 
in  Berlin  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  das  Vermogen 
meiner  Eltern  durch  die  Kriege  und  eine 
unabsehbare  Reihe  von  Ungliicksfallen  fast 
ganzlich  verloren  gegangen  war.  Kein 
Pfennig  Zulage  konnte  mir  gewahrt  werden, 
und  man  kann  sich  kaum  vorstellen,  wie  ich 
mich  einschranken  musste.  Trotzdem  gelang 
es  mir,  noch  so  viele  Ersparnisse  zu  machen, 
dass  ich  Unterricht  in  den  neueren  Sprachen 
nehmen  konnte.  Es  ist  wahrhaftig  kein 
beneidenswerthes  Loos,  das  eines  armen 
Lieutenants !  Gliicklicherweise  kehrte  ich 
bald   zum    Regimente  zuriick,   wo   mir   die 
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Direktion  der  Divisionsschule  iibergeben 
wurde,  und  als  ich  meine  Aufgabe  zur 
Zufriedenheit  meiner  Vorgesessten  gelost 
hatte,  attachirte  man  mich  an  die  Commis- 
sion, welche  die  topographischen  Vermess- 
sungen  in  Schlesien  und  Posen  ausfiihren 
sollte.  Der  General  von  Miiffling  leitete 
diese  Arbeit,  einer  der  Officiere,  deren  man 
sich  sein  Leben  lang  mit  aufrichtiger  Hoch- 
achtung  erinnert,  weun  man  das  Gliick 
gehabt  hat,  mit  ihnen  in  nahere  Beilihrung 
zu  kommen.  Er  hatte  einen  sanften,  freund- 
lichen  Humor,  der  seinesgleichen  suchte. 
Ich  entsinne  mich,  dass  einer  meiner  Kamera- 
den  einst  einen  unmoglichen  Berg  auf  einer 
der  Karten  angebracht  hatte ;  und  als  ihm 
der  General  dies  bemerklich  machte  und 
jener  dennoch  seinen  Irrthum  nicht  anerkenn- 
en  wollte,  der  General  mit  ruhig  und  freund- 
lich  ausgesprochenen  Worten  zu  ihm  sagte  : 
**Nun,  so  wiinsche  ich  Ihnen  Gliick,  die 
Wissenschaft  bereichert  und  die  Provinz  mit 
einem  neuen  Berge  versehen  zu  haben." 
Bald  nach  dieser  Zeit  schien  mir  das  Gliick 
jjacheln  zu  wollen  ;  ich  wurde  Hauptmann." 

MOLTKE. 

C. 

Am  Sonntag  wohnten  Konig  Philipp  und 
sein  Sohn  einer  feierlichen  Messe  in  der 
Schlosskapelle  bei ;  dann  gingen  Boten 
zwischen  dem  Konige  und  dem  Staatsmin- 
ister,  hin  und  her.  Don  Carlos,  Argwohn 
Schopfend,  legte  sich  zu  Belt  und  verliess  das 
Belt  auch  nicht,  als  ihn  sein  Vater  zu  sich 


bestellte.  Nachts  um  ii  Uhr  berief  Philipp, 
der  von  alien  Handlungen  seines  Sohnes  von 
Minute  zu  Minute  unterrichtet  wurde,  den 
Fiirsten  von  Eboli,  den  Herzog  von  Feria, 
den  Prior  Antonio  von  Toledo  und  den  Stall- 
meister  des  Prinzen  zu  sich,  und  ging  dann 
mit  ihnen  und  der  nothigen  militarischen 
Begleitung  in  das  Schlafzimmer  seine<; 
Sohnes.  Da  die  Thiire  schon  vorher  geoff- 
net  war,  so  drangen  die  Minister  ohne  Hin- 
derniss  bis  vor  das  Bett  und  bemachtighten 
sich  rasch  eines  Degens,  eines  Dolches  nnd 
eines  geladenen  Gewehres,  welche  der  Schlaf- 
ende  neben  seinem  Kopfkissen  liegen  hatte. 
Durch  das  Gerausch  erweckt,  fuhr  derselbe 
auf  und  wollte  nach  seinen  Waffen  greifen. 
Jetzt  erst  trat  der  Konig  vor,  einen  Helm 
auf  dem  Kopfe,  einen  Degen  unter  dem  Arme 
und  einen  Panzer  unter  seinem  Gewande 
tragend.  "  Was  soil  dies?  "  rief  Don  Carlos, 
suchte  ihn  zu  beruhigen,  und  versicherte 
es  geschehe  Alles  nur  zu  seinem  Heile. 
Dann  liess  er  die  Fenster  des  Schlafzimmers 
fest  vernageln,  alle  Eisengerathe  entfernen 
und  einen  kleinen  Koffer  mit  den  Papieren 
seines  Sohnes  sogleich  in  sein  Cabinet 
bringen.  Man  fand  darin,  ausser  den  schon 
erwahnten  Brie  fen,  nur  einige  Kostbarkeiten 
und  eine  Liste  mit  den  Namen  der  Freunde 
und  Feinde  des  jetzi  Gefangenen.  Unter  den 
ersteren  standen  die  Konigin  und  Don  Juan 
obenan,  unter  den  letzteren  Philipp  selbst. 
A.  Klanke. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


H.  B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  BARRIE,  EDITOR. 


N  THE  NATURE   OF   CHLORINE. 

The  history  of  this  familiar  substance  is  so 
"remarkable  as  to  merit  more  than  a  passing 
notice  at  the  hands  of  the  student  of  chemis- 
try. Discovered  in  1774  by  Scheele,  while 
experimenting  upon  the  ores  of  manganese, 
it  was  not  at  first  assigned  a  position  among 
the  elementary  bodies.  Its  discoverer,  ap- 
plying the  then  prevailing  phlogistic  theory 
to  account  for  its  production,  gave  the  sub- 


stance the  somewhat  oppressive  title  of 
•'dephlogisticatel  marine  air."  The  phlo- 
gistic theory  was  then,  however,  tottering  to 
its  fall,  and  being  succeeded  by  that  of 
Lavoisier  who  explained  the  reactions  occur- 
ing  in  the  formation  of  acids  and  earths  as 
due  rather  to  the  addition  of  oxygen  than  to 
the  subtraction  of  phlogiston,  the  nomencla- 
ture was  revised,  and  dephlogisticated  marine 
air  was  now  presented  to  the  scientific  world 
as     "oxygenated    muriatic   acid,"    a   name 
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shortly  afterwards  abbreviated  into  **oxy- 
muriatic  acid."  This  name  held  its  place  up 
to  the  year  i8io.  Though  universally  recog- 
nised up  to  that  time  as  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen.some  hazy  suspicions  that  the  sub- 
stance might  possibly  be  a  genuine  element 
seem  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  French 
chemist  Gay-Lussac,  who  observed  that  the 
body  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  decompo- 
sition by  carbon.  Still,  up  to  1810  no  one  had 
avowed  his  belief  in  the  elementary  nature 
of  the  suffocating  yellow  gas ;  but  in  that 
year  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  revolutionized 
scientific  thought  in  regard  to  this  body. 
The  experimental  evidence  upon  which  he 
based  his  conclusions  appeared  so  convinc- 
ing that  these  were  within  a  short  time 
accepted  by  almost  every  scientific  man  of 
note,  and  the  substance  under  its  new  and 
apt  title  of  "chlorine,"  assumed  its  position 
among  the  non-metallic  elements — a  position 
which  it  has  held  undisturbed  and  unques- 
tioned until  very  recently.  A  commotion 
has,  however,  been  created  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  by  the  announcement  of 
the  result  of  some  experiments  at  Zurich, 
conducted  by  Victor  and  Carl  Meyer.  The 
former  of  these  chemists  had  already  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  his  professional 
brethren  by  the  invention  of  an  extremely 
ingenious  and  simple  contrivance  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  weight  of  vapours  at 
very  high  temperatures.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  specific  weight  of  chlorine  is  usually 
set  down  at  35.5  or  thereabouts,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  estimate  is  correct.  But  Meyer  found, 
on  applying  his  process,  that  as  the  tempera- 
ture reached  the  neighbourhood  of  700°  C. 
the  density,  which  up  to  this  point  had  tal- 
lied with  the  results  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses now  began  unexpectedly  to  diminish 
and  continued  to  diminish  until  something 
over  1200°  C.  was  reached.  Then  a  con- 
stant density  appeared  to  have  been  arrived 
at,  and  a  further  rise  of  300°  produced  no 
perceptible  alteration.  This  constant  den- 
sity was  as  nearly  as  possible  two-thirds  of 
the  generally  received  value  ;  that  is  instead, 
of  35.5  it  had  receded  to  very  nearly  24. 


Now,  what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
the  vapours  of  certain  compound  bodies  do 
not  conform  to  the  law  which  defines  the 
relation  between  vapour  density,  and  mole- 
cular weight.  The  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  instead  of  occupying  two 
volumes,  is  found  to  expand  to  four,  its  den- 
sity being  thereby,  of  course,  reduced  to  one- 
half  of  its  theoretical  value.  The  same  is 
true  also  of  Ammonium  chloride  vapour,  of 
phosphoric  chloride,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances. These  anomalies  are  explained  by 
the  theory  of  "dissociation,"  according  to 
which  the  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  broken  up  into 
two  molecules,  one  of  sulphur  trioxide,  and 
the  other  of  water  vapour  ;  the  molecule  of 
ammonium  chloride  is,  in  like  manner  decom- 
posed into  a  molecule  of  ammonia,  and  one 
of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  so  on.  Are  the 
results  of  Meyer's  experiments  on  chlorine 
capable  of  this  explanation  ?  Or  rather,  are 
they  capable  of  any  other  ?  It  would  seem 
that  the  expansion  must  be  due  either  to 
such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  molecules 
as  that  observed  when  ozone  is  converted 
into  ordinary  oxygen,  or  to  that  caused  by 
dissociation  in  such  cases  as  those  just 
recited.  The  former  alternative  is  pronoun- 
ced inadmissible  for  theoretical  reasons,  and 
we  are  further  driven  to  accept  the  other 
explanation  by  the  fact  that  when  the  expan- 
ded  gas  was  passed  through  a  liquid  capable 
of  absorbing  chlorine,  a  small  quantity  of 
gas  was  found  to  remain  uncombined,  and 
this  remainder  proved  to  be  oxygen. 

We  are  assured  that  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  guard  against  all  possible  sources  of 
error,  and  assuming  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
the  experiments,  the  conclusion  seems  inevit- 
able that  the  gas  is  really  a  compound^of  oxy- 
gen. 

Curiously  enough,  this  result  is  corrobora- 
ted in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  results  of 
spectroscopic  observations,  the  red  line  of 
oxygen  being,  according  to  Lockyer,  a 
prominent  line  in  the  spectrum  of  chlorine 
under  certain  conditions.  The  suggestion 
that  the  phenomenon  of  dissociation  may  be 
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much  wider  occurrence  than  is  generally 
supposed  is  contained  also  in  the  following 
sentence  from  Ganot's  well-known  work  on 
Physics.  Treating  of  the  method  of  exhibit- 
ing the  spectra  of  gases  he  remarks  :  '*  If  the 
electric  discharge  takes  place  through  a  com- 
pound gas  or  vapour,  the  spectra  are  those 
of  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  gas.  It 
seems,  as  if  at  very  intense  temperatures, 
chemical  combination  was  impossible,  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  the 
metals,  could  co-exist  in  a  separate  form  as 
though  mechanically  mixed  with  each 
other." 

If  it  be  true  that  chlorine  is  a  compound* 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  so,  until  further  investi- 


gations confirm  those  of  Meyer — it  is  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  other  bodies,  hitherto 
recognized  as  elementary,  may,  with  the  aid 
of  improved  apparatus,  be  proved  to  be  com- 
pound also.  When  we  remember  that  it 
only  required  properly  devised  apparatus  to 
liquefy  gases  which  had  for  a  long  time  resist- 
ted  every  attempt  at  liquefaction,  and  had 
hence  been  commonly  spoken  of  as  "per- 
manent," the  further  possibilities  which 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  are  only 
limited  by  the  limit  of  human  ingenuity^ 
and  it  need  not  surpiise  us  to  learn  that  such 
men  as  Pictet  are  at  present  actively  enga- 
ged in  developing  schemes  for  utilising  the 
heat  of  the  sun  itself,  so  as  to  produce 
hitherto  unheard  of  temperatures. — H.B.S. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    TORONTO,    EDITOR. 


COUNTY   OF    PEEL    PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

November,  1883. 
Senior  First  Class  to  Second. 


ARITHMETIC. 


804; 
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1.  Write  in  words: — looi  ;    i 
CDXCIX;  CMXLIV. 

2.  Write  in  figures,  one  thousand  and  ten, 
nine  hundred  and  one,  and  in  Roman  num- 
erals, 390,  429. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  849  +  75832 +  657  + 
564+4536. 

4.  Find  the  value   of   6573-7258  +  24- 
365  +  6425. 

5.  Find  the  difference  between  67 103 1  and 
872010. 

6.  A  girl  had  70  cents  ;  she  paid  25  cents 
for  a  slate,  and  8  cents  for  a  copy  ;  how  many 
cents  had  she  left  ? 

7.  A  farmer  had  100  animals,  28  of  them 
were  pigs,  37  of  them  sheep,  and  the  rest 
were  cows  ;  how  many  cows  had  he  ? 

8.  A  boy  bought  a  book  for  25  cents,  and 


a  copy  book  for  8  cents,  and  gave  the  store- 
keeper 60  cents  to  pay  for  them  ;  how  many 
cents  should  he  get  back  ? 

9.  A  has  $50,  B  has  $73  more  than  A,  and 
C  has  as  much  money  as  A  and  B  together — 
how  many  dollars  have  all  three  together  ? 

10.  There  are  48  boys  in  a  school,  and  I9< 
fewer  boys  than  girls  ;  how  many  pupils  ? 

11.  John  went  up  8  steps  of  a  ladder,  then 
down  3,  then  up  4,  then  down  7  ;  how  many 
steps  is  he  now  up  ? 

12.  From  the  sum  of  896  and  981  take  the 
difference  between  1267  and  979. 

Note. — 10  marks  each  ;  100  marks  to. 
count  a  full  paper. 


Second  Class  'jo  Third. 

literature. 
(  Open  books  at  page  148. ) 

1.  Explain: — "brute,"  "luscious  fruit," 
"reapers,"  "garners,"  "drones,"  "dell," 
"crimson  leaves."     [18.] 

2.  Why  is  autumn  called  golden  ?  Mention 
some  of  autumn's  gifts.     What  shape  is  the 
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flower  of  the  foxglove  ?  Where  do  ferns  grow  ? 
[I8.] 

3.  Distinguish,  either  by  giving  meanings, 
or  by  writing  sentences  in  which  the  words 
are  correctly  used,  between  "  rain "  and 
**  rein,"  **  pear"  and  "pair,"  "scent  "  and 
"cent,"  "ant"  and  "aunt,"  "air"  and 
*'ere,"  "red"  and  "read."     [15.] 

4.  The  examiner  will  cause  the  book  to  be 
removed  before  giving  this  question,  which 
will  be  found  immediately  following  the  Spel- 
ling paper.     [24.] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Sea,  Island,  Cape,  Peninsula, 
Bay.     [5.] 

2.  Over  what  railroads  and  through  what 
towns  or  villages  would  you  pass  in  going  by 
rail : — 

(a)  From  Bolton  to  Streetsville  ? 
{b)  From  Port  Credit  to  Brampton  ? 
{Full  marks  for  a  correct  answer  to  either  of 
ihe  above.) 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  County  Peel,  marking 
rivers,  townships,  railroads,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages.    [20.] 

4.  What  direction  is  Lake  Ontario  from 
Brampton?  In  what  direction  does  the  river 
Credit  flow? — through  what  townships  does 
it  pass?     [5.] 

5.  In  what  County  and  Province  do  you 
live  ?  Name  five  other  Provinces  in  the  same 
country.     [12.] 

6.  In  what  Township  of  the  County  are 
grapes  and  strawberries  extensively  grown  ? 
In  what  Townships  is  the  soil  generally 
heavy  ?  What  Township  has  the  most  rock  ? 
What  two  Townships  are  most  hilly?     [6.] 

Note. — Fifty  marks  to  count  a  full  paper. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  words:  —  7 800 1,  60010, 
MVCXC,  and  in  Roman  Numerals : — 3499, 
8649. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  3564-4876  -  358 -r 
9587-789. 

3.  Find  the  product  of  83659  and  70690. 

4.  9870681-^2768. 

5.  A  boy  had  69  cents  and  earned  28  cents ; 
how  many  more  cents  will  he  have  to  earn  to 
have  $3  ? 


6.  A  man  sold  48  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2 
a  bushel,  and  34  tons  of  hay  at  $8  a  ton  ;  he 
paid  a  debt  of  $287  out  of  the  money  he  got  ; 
how  many  dollars  had  he  left  ? 

7.  If  26  cows  cost  $806,  what  will  16  cows 
cost? 

8.  25  horses  and  29  pigs  are  worth  $2647  ; 
if  the  horses  are  worth  $85  each  what  is  each 
pig  worth  ? 

9.  A  man  gave  17  bushels  of  oats,  worth 
47  cents  a  bushel,  and  157  bushels  of  wheat 
worth  93  cents  a  bushel,  for  22  sheep;  what 
was  the  value  of  each  sheep  ? 

10.  A  farmer  bought  a  certain  number  of 
horses  for  $146  each,  and  sold  them  at  $155 
each,  thereby  making  a  total  gain  of  $189  ; 
how  many  horses  did  he  buy  ? 

1 1 .  How  many  times  must  43  be  taken  from 
the  product  of  8673  and  489  so  that  the  re- 
mainder may  be  exactly  divided  by  361. 

II.  For  what  must  I  sell  eggs  apiece,  which 
cost  at  the  rate  of  4  for  3  cents,  so  that  I  may 
gain  3  cents  a  dozen  ? 

(/o  marks  each  ;  100  ??iarks  to  count  a  full 
paper.) 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  Possessive  Case,  Relative  Pro- 
noun, Superlative  Degree,  Gender  Modifier. 

[5.] 

2.  Write  a  sentence  with  the  subject  modi- 
fied by  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  a  noun 
in  apposition,  and  an  adjective.      [5.] 

3.  Analyze  : — {a)  Kiss  him  once  for  some- 
body's sake.     [16.] 

{b)  From  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  there 
shot  a  pale  light. 

(<:)  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice. 

{(i)  There  stands  John's  daughter,  a  bright 
little  girl  with  curly  hair. 

4.  Parse  : — The  poor  little  match-girl  was 
still  in  the  corner  of  the  street  on  a  very  cold 
New  Year's  morning.     [16,] 

5.  Write  in  the  possessive  plural: — A 
woman's  hat,  a  calf's  head,  a  gentleman's 
cane,  an  ox's  yoke.      [8.] 

6.  Give  {a)  the  two  plurals,  with  meanings, 
of  genius,  brother,  index ;  {b)  the  feminine  of 
baron,  marquis,  negro,  hero,  count  ;  [c]  the 
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plural  of  phenomenon,  cherub,  axis,  court, 
martial,  beam,  Roman,  K,  9,  genus,  chimney. 
[18.] 

7.   Correct : — *'  My  hands  is  froze." 

"  Don't  buy   any  more   of  those   sort   of 

peaches." 

'•  Please  teacher,  can  I  go  home  ?  " 
*'  I  know  he  done  it,  for  I  seen  him  do  it." 
"  The  lesson  is  tore  out  of  my  book." 
"You  had  better  go  and  lay  down  for  a 

while." 

**  London  has  the  largest  population  of  any 

city  in  the  world." 

"Which  is  the  tallest,  John  or  James?" 

[32.] 


I 


COMPOSITION. 


1.  Write  in  a  correct  form  : — 

Little  Ann  had  a  famous  dog  his  name  was 
grip  one  day  ann  went  out  to  visit  a  poor 
woman  and  took  grip  with  her  grip  had  not 
went  far  until  he  seen  a  cat  he  then  gave  chase 
but  the  cat  ran  up  a  tree  and  was  safe  grip 
stood  at  the  bottom  and  barked  with  all  his 
might  but  the  cat  never  heeded  him.     [15.] 

2.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence,  and 
draw  one  line  under  the  Noun  part,  and  two 
under  the  Verb  part  : 

The  robber  was  shot  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cave. 

The  cave  ran  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
hill. 

The  robber  had  spread  terror  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  robber  was  pursued  by  the  King's 
troops. 

The  troops  were  commanded  by  the  King 
in  person.     [10.] 

3.  Change  the  following  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs  into  phrases  : 

Sensible  persons  never  do  it. 

The  mtelligent  boy  always  knows  his  task. 

John  drives  the  black  horse.      [10] 

4.  Transpose  into  prose  two  stanzas  of 
•'  We  are  Seven,"  beginning  **  My  stockings 
there  I  often  knit." 

5.  Your  mother  has  been  away  from  home 
visiting  ;  write  her  a  letter.     [25.] 


LITERATURE. 
(Open  books  at  page  186.) 

1.  Explain  in  your  own  words: — 
•'  Frenchman  of  elegant  address." 
"  Four  stalwart  Chippeways." 

"  New  energy  to  his  sinews." 

*'  Despatched  his  attendants  on  imaginary 
errands." 

"Related  the  catastrophe." 

•*  Deposited  his  remains." 

"  Severest  agony." 

"  Divested  himself  of  his  clothes." 

"  Ascended  one  of  its  branches." 

"A  rude  wooden  cross,  surmounting  a 
solitary  grave." 

"He  frequently  manifested  the  pleasure 
he  experienced."     [22.] 

2.  Give  meanings  of  causeway,  abandoned^ 
picturesque,  portages,  memento,  annually, 
transported,  assisted,  amazement,  horror, 
lingering,  obtained,  purchased.     [13.] 

3.  Page  46:— 

Distinguish,  either  by  giving  meaning,  or 
by  writing  sentences  in  which  the  words  are 
correctly  used,  between  "ale"  and  "ail," 
"aunt"  and  "ant,"  "vale"  and  "veil," 
"  peer  "  and  "  pier,"  "  meet  "  and  "  meat," 
"fowl"  and  "foul,"  "dyer"  and  "dire," 
"panes  "and  "pains."     [16.] 

4.  To  be  given  by  the  examiner  after  books 
are  removed.     See  page  3.     [24.] 

CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Cartier,  Cabot, 
Wolfe,  Brock,  Tecumseh,  Ryerson,  W.  L. 
McKenzie,  Dufferin.     [16.] 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  History  of 
the  Canadian  North- West.     [10.] 

3.  What  events  took  place  in  1608,  1628, 
1672,  1691,  1814,  1837.     [12.] 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  cause,  the  pro- 
gress and  the  result  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.    [12.] 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  of  one  form  of 
Government,  Provincial  and  Federal.     [10.] 

Note.— Fifty  marks  to  count  a  full  paper. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Define  Continent,  Prairie,  Channel, 
Archipelago,  Tropics.     [5J 
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2.  (a)  Give  the  boundary  rivers  of  Ontario. 

(b)  Give  tributaries  of  St.  Lawrence  on 
both  sides. 

[c]  Give  rivers  of  South  America,  distin- 
guishing the  slope.     [9] 

3.  {a )  Name  the  Counties  on  Lake  Ontario 
with  their  County  Towns. 

{b)  Name  10  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

(f)  Name  the  Islands  west  of  the  Continent 
of  America.      [15,] 

4.  What  and  where  are  Hamilton,  Chuqui- 
saca,  Athabasca,  Wolfe,  Parime,  Bermudas, 
Madawaska,  Aux  Coudres,  Charlottetown, 
Thames,  Tehuantepec,   Staten.      [12.] 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America,  show- 
ing countries,  capitals,  rivers,  and  islands. 
[12.] 

6.  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  pass 
on  a  trip  from  Port  Arthur  to  Quebec  city  ? 

[9.] 

7.  How  many  degrees  in  width  is  the  Torrid 
Zone  ?     How  many  degrees  in  length  ?     [4.] 

8.  Over  what  railroads  and  through  what 
towns  would  you  pass  on  a  trip  from  Colling- 
wood  to  Sarnia  ?     [9.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  least  number  which,  when 
divided  by  24  or  27  always  leaves  4  for  re- 
mainder ? 

2.  Make  out  the  following  bill : 

2|  yards  of  flannel  at  $*  per  yard  ;  f  lb.  of 
tea  at  $|  per  lb.  ;  %  lb.  coffee  at  $|  per  lb. ; 
2 1  bags  of  flour  at  $2^  per  bag. 

3.  Simplify:  2t  +  iJ-|  of  |-§  +  284-t\ 

~  \\' 

4.  Bought  a  cow  for  $29?,  and  a  pig  for 
$3f  less  than  this,  and  sold  both  for  $8  more 
than  they  cost ;  what  did  I  get  for  them  ? 

5.  If  I  of  a  cord  of  wood  cost  $2.40,  what 
will  a  pile  24  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  4 
feet  wide  cost  ? 

6.  How  many  times  can  I  fill  a  measure, 
which  holds  i  gallon,  i  quart,  from  a  barrel 
of  coal  oil  containing  55  gallons  ? 

7.  Reduce  712024  inches  to  miles,  and 
prove. 

8.  If  it  cost  $1.75  to  gravel  12  feet  of 
road,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  gravel  4 
miles  ? 


9.  If  68  men  own  1202  acres,  2  roods,  30 
rods,  8  sq.  yards,  4  sq.  feet,  92  sq.  inches, 
what  is  the  average  quantity  owned  by  each  ? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  3.8  + 
.046  -  .2145  3.nd  .406  +  25. 1  -  .004. 

11.  Abound  in  pursuit  of  a  fox  runs  9 
rods  while  the  fox  runs  7,  but  the  fox  had  a 
start  of  70  rods,  how  far  will  the  hound  run 
before  he  overtakes  the  fox  ? 

12.  If  ^  of  a  farm  is  worth  $7524,  at  $45 
an  acre,  how  many  acres  are  in  the  farm  ? 

{10  7narks  each  ;  100  to  count  a  full  paper. ) 

READING. 

{Note  emphasis^  expression^  inflection,  dis- 
tinctness 0/  articulation,  etc.) 

Senior  Mrst  Class  to  Second. 

1.  Page  52:  "When  George brought 

him  home."     [30.] 

2.  Page  66:  "Who  taps snug  nest." 

[20.] 

Second  Class  to  Third. 

1.  Page  47:    "Would  you    like? he 

said."     [35.] 

2.  Page  207:    "You  don't  know see 

him  do  it."     [40.] 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

1.  Page  28:    "Dear  Master to  swing 

in."    [35-] 

2.  Page  287:     "You   have    slept her 

and  you."     [40.] 


WRITING. 

Senior  First  Class  to  Second, 

1.  First  Reader,  page    44  ;   Write   seven 
lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.     [50.] 

Second  Class  to  Third. 

1.  Second  Reader,  page   176.     Copy  ex- 
actly:   "Why,  what's attention    to   it." 

[20.] 

2.  The   teacher  will   mark  for   last   ten 

pages  in  candidate's  copy.     [30.] 
Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

1.  Copy  exactly,  Third  Reader,  page  272  : 
"Midas  shook perfectly  happy."      [20.] 

2.  The    teacher   will   mark    for   last    ten 
pages  in  candidate's  copy.     [30.] 
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SPELLING. 
First  Class  to  Second. 
( On  slates,  from  dictation  ;  three  marks  off 
for  each  error, ) 

1.  (a)  Guard  me  safely  through  the  night. 

(b)  Tinkers  and  gipsies  mend  tea-kettles. 

[c)  I'll  pay  you  for  each  stitch  that's  given. 
{({)  The  man  at  the  helm  took  it  in  great 

gulps. 

{e)  Jack's  trick  made  him  quite  ill. 

Kf)  Wicked  boys  rob  birds'  nests. 

(^)  It  is  the  surest  way  to  be  happy. 

(A)  It  was  a  nice  cosy  place  with  a  good 
fire  in  the  grate. 

{i)  Jack  was  eating  his  Christmas  pie  in 
the  corner. 

(y)  All  must  hate  a  lying  tongue. 

{k)  The  cows  got  in  and  ate  a  lot  of  the 
beets  and  cabbage. 

(/)  They  paid  visits  to  the  woods,  fields, 
geese,  ducks  and  fowls. 

(/w)  Will  treat  him  kindly  and  not  abuse 
his  gifts. 

2.  Sure,  friend,  cheek,  blown,  tries,  colts, 
bloom,  bullets,  brown,  nursing,  sincere,  dir- 
ect, morning,  velvet,  whelp,  sprawl,  noise, 
fleece,  warm,  appear,  rule,  single,  gladdens, 
thankful,  colours,  endless,  written,  birth, 
deal,  rough,  ceiling,  watch,  reply,  creature, 
tumble,  laugh,  garden,  crumbs. 

Second  Class  to  Third. 

(Dictation  ;  paper  ;  four  marks  off  for  each 
error.) 

1.  "Urchins  stand  with  their  thievish 
eyes  on  watch." 

"  Pallid  fear's  distracting  power." 

'*  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third." 

"  She  speedily  acceded  to  the  request." 

'•  He  severed  the  string  from  the  buoy." 

"Hardly  dare  venture  to  stir." 

"  She   snipped  off  the   ribbon   with   her 

mother's  scissors." 

"  His  barns  were  set  on  fire  by  lightning." 
"She  was  too  young  to  know  that  roots 

could  come  to  flowers." 

"  Called  to  their  parents'  bedside  to  hear 

their  last  words." 

2.  Guidance,  niece,  abominable,  complais- 
ance, parliament,  grievous,  leisurely,  perse- 


vere, carcass,  Israel,  sieve,  presently,  cease- 
lessly, conceive,  circle,  wield,  dense,  Bethle- 
hem, demurred,  treacherous,  motto,  incle- 
ment, jealous,  obstacles,  handiwork,  bowlful, 
awkward,  busy. 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

[Dictation  ;  paper  ;  four  marks  off  for  each 
error.) 

1.  "  The  peasant's  wife  upbraided  him." 
*'  Calm  mien  of  the  officers." 

"We've  visited  the  isles   and  ice-bound 

main." 

"  Two  or  three  dozen  martens." 
"  Hies  the  fire-brand  to  its  destined  goal." 
"Dock-yard  chapel  at  Portsmouth." 
"  God  mercifully  sent  Jasper  Jerry." 
"John  Adams,  second  President  of  United 

States." 

"  Shufiles  in  an  awkward  way." 
"Celebrated  French   author,  Crebillon." 

2.  Munificently,  embarrassed,  pernicious, 
facetiously,  missiles,  annals,  February,  har- 
assed, parricidal,  allegiance,  initials,  solilo- 
quies, scimitars,  Kentuckians,  symphony, 
hydrophobia,  Christian,  manoeuvre,  Glouces- 
ter, cessation,  Latreille,  rhinoceroses,  consci- 
entiously, Admiralty,  expedients,  deficiency, 
French  Canadians,  annihilation,  secession, 
hurriedly,  nauseous,  repetition,  taflfrail.  Bri- 
gadier. 

Note — The  value  of  the  spelling  paper  for 
each  class  is  100. 

LITERATURE. 

Second  Class  to  Third. 

{To  be  given  by  teacher  after  Questions  I.  to 
III.  are  answered,  and  the  Second  Readers 
laid  aside.) 

4.  Write  from  memory  two  stanzas  begin- 
ning :  "A  little  girl  with  happy  look";  or 
four  stanzas  beginning:  "Around  the  fire 
one  wintry  night." 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

{To  be  given  by  teacher  as  above.) 

4.  Write  from  memory  "Tyroiese  Evening 
Hymn,"  or  first  three  stanzas  of  "A  School 
Boy's  Reminiscence." 
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ESTHETICS  IN  THE  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLROOM. 

BY   OLIVE   HAM  ELY. 

The  word  primary  in  the  heading  of  this 
article  should  be  emphasized  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  the  many  means  of  teaching 
esthetics  in  the  higher  grades  are  not  even 
touched  upon  here  ;  for,  to  the  developed 
mind,  for  instance,  a  certain,  keen-edged 
beauty  can  be  extracted  from  the  exactness 
of  mathematics.  Second,  because  it  is  in- 
tended to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  primary 
school-room  is  a  fit  place  for  its  introduction 
and  cultivation.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  is  the 
most  fit,  for  "Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,"  are  in  place  there.  The  danger 
is  not  in  the  direction  of  too  much,  but  too 
little. 

The  drawing  lesson  has  its  place,  at  least 
in  most  graded  schools,  'tis  true,  but  appar- 
ently good  objections  are  still  hurled  against 
it,  not  only  by  the  ignorant,  but  by  the  cul- 
tured. I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to 
answer  these  here ;  for  to  handle  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  subject  in  all  their  bearing, 
would  constitute  an  article  in  itself;  besides, 
it  would  be  unnecessary,  as  it  has  already 
been  ably  done  by  others,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  teachers  at  least.  Drawing  can  be 
made  a  means  of  developing  and  fostering 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  among  children, 
even  when  the  prescribed  course  is  neither  a 
natural  nor  an  ideal  one.  There  will  always 
be  a  few  who  will  show  natural  taste  for  its 
and  who  will  draw  voluntarily  that  which  is 
beyond  their  limit.  Let  them  do  so.  Have 
their  work  put  on  the  board, — if  only  to  stay 
there  for  a  short  time — praising  when  you 
can,  hinting  and  helping  always.  I  al- 
ways have  some  pupils  pleading  to  put  this 
or  that  on  the  board  at  recess.  Perhaps 
the  this  or  that  is  something  that  makes  you 
smile  at  the  child's  innocent  presumption, 
but  perhaps,  also,  you  will  be  made  to  smile 
at  the  success.  I  have  often  done  so.  We 
find  it  is  with  them  as  with  ourselves, — they 
can  do  many  things  that  they  have  never 
been   taught   to   do.    At    the    Washington 


memorial  exercises,  February  twenty-first, 
I  had  drawn  on  our  board  good  pictures  of 
Washington's  tomb  and  his  house  at  Mt, 
Vernon  by  pupils  who  had  never  taken  a 
a  lesson  in  object-drawing  or  perspective. 
They  were  copied,  too,  from  small  photo- 
graphs, and  without  the  least  assistance  from 
me. 

Drawing  is  not  the  only  study,  by  any 
means,  that  affords  opportunities  in  this 
direction.  Of  course  there  are  many. 
Plant-lessons  are  an  especial  source  from 
which  to  draw  deep  for  this  purpose.  Plants 
should  be  considered  almost  indispensable 
to  the  schoolroom.  '*  No  place  for  them,'* 
says  some  one.  Contrive  a  place,  then. 
"  No  window-ledges,  and  only  two  windows, 
and  they  are  looking  north."  That  Is 
pretty  bad  to  be  sure  ;  but  we  must  have 
them,  so  we  will  buy  twenty-five  cents'  worth 
of  plank,  and  get  some  boys  to  put  up  two 
shelves  and  paint  them.  Then  we  will  get 
a  few  sturdy  geraniums,  ivies,  and  evergreens 
— not  so  many  as  to  obstruct  the  light ;  we 
must  always  guard  against  that.  Tney  will 
live  and  be  green  and  fresh  without  the  sun, 
and  we  will  love  them  the  more,  even  as 
we  do  some  sweet,  strong  souls  who 
are  so  without  much  to  cheer  them.  When- 
ever there  comes  one  of  those  rare,  warm 
days  that  drop  upon  us  sometimes  in  the 
winter  from  the  overladen  arms  of  bounteous 
Spring,  as  she  passes  over  us  on  her  journey 
to  other  lands,  let  the  children  carry  the 
plants  out  to  feel  her  smile.  *'  I  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them,"  says  some  one.  No, 
dear  friend,  I  know  you  cannot ;  few  of  us 
can.  But  they  need  not  cost  you  a  cent 
— only  a  little  forethought  and  management. 
Get  slips  from  acquaintances  in  the  summer. 
I  invite  the  children  to  bring  them,  and 
take  up  a  collection  for  your  shelf.  Have 
ferns,  mosses,  all  kinds  of  sweet  wildwood 
things,  in  a  box  or  pan  on  your  desk.  Have 
something  green  in  your  room  somewhere. 
Give  to  the  children  and  yourself  "The 
mute,  mute  comfort  of  the  green  things 
growing."  One  room  I  taught  in  once  had 
four  large,  ugly  pillars  in  it.  The  children 
disliked  them,  and  so  did  I.  They  pouted 
when  they  had  to  sit  near  them,   and  I  did 
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not  blame  them.  One  night  I  dreamed  that 
I  went  to  school  in  the  morning  and  found 
each  pillar  transformed  into  a  beautiful  col- 
umn of  verdure.  The  next  morning  I  told 
the  children  my  dream,  and  that  afternoon 
my  desk  was  covered  with  empty  yeast- 
powder  bottles,  string,  tacks,  and  slips  of 
"  Wandering  Jew,"  tradescantia,  and  ivies, 
all  of  which  will  grow  in  water,  and  lo  ! 
the  pillars  of  my  dream.  No,  not  quite 
so  beautiful,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they  were 
nearly  so.  We  had  also  mixed  spray  of 
pressed  autumn  leaves  among  the  vines. 
These  and  pressed  ferns  are  a  beautiful 
means  of  ornamentation  that  every  one  can 
have.  The  pouting  now  came  from  those 
who  did  not  sit  near  the  pillars ;  and  after  I 
named  them  "The  Bowers,"  the  seats  near 
them  were  so  coveted  that  I  used  them  as 
rewards  for  diligence. — American   Teacher. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  EDUCATION. 

BY   CHARLES   BARNARD. 

The  conventional  school,  with  its  book- 
lessons  and  recitations,  is  familiar  to  all  ; 
but  the  new  public  school,  with  its  realistic 
methods,  its  entertaining  sessions  devoted 
apparently  more  to  talking  than  recita- 
tion, more  to  amusement  than  drudgery,  is 
unknown  as  yet  except  to  the  fortunate 
children  of  a  few  towns.  We  recently  vis- 
ited a  model  primary  schoolroom  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  and,  sitting  down  among  the 
little  children,  tried  to  see  the  system  pur- 
sued there  from  the  little  one's  point  of 
view. 

It  is  a  plain  room,  with  windows  on  two 
sides.  In  the  sunny  windows  are  blossom- 
ing  plants,  and  on  the  walls  above  the  dado- 
like blackboard  are  pretty  pictures,  stuffed 
birds,  and  crayon  sketches  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, shells,  and  curious  things  from  fields 
and  woods.  The  boys  and  girls  enter  the 
room  together,  and  take  their  seats  behind 
their  little  desks,  on  which  are  slates  and 
pencils — nothing  more.  The  teacher  comes, 
a  smiling  woman  with  flowers  in  her  hand. 
She  advances  to  the  front  of  the  twoscore 
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children  and  begins  to  sing.  They  all  sing 
"  This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  slates,  wash 
our  slates,  so  early  in  the  morning.  This  is 
the  way  we  wipe  our  slates,  wipe  our  slates, 
so  early  in  the  morning."  Some  of  the  girls 
bring  little  pails  of  water,  and  each  child 
dips  a  sponge  in  the  water  and  washes  the 
slate  as  they  sing. 

"  Pussy  Willow's  class,  "  says  the  teacher, 
"  may  copy  the  red  words  ;  Tommy  Thorn- 
dike's  class  may  take  the  green  words  ;  and 
Jenny's  class  may  take  the  white  words." 

These  words  are  already  written  in  colored 
crayons  on  the  blackboard.  Three  rows  of 
the  children  take  their  slates  and  begin  to 
copy  the  colored  words — a  happy  device  for 
teaching  to  write  and  "to  tell  colors." 

"  Sophy  May's  class,"  resumes  the  teacher, 
"  may  come  to  the  blackboard,  and  the 
babies  may  make  a  fence  and  a  gate  with 
the  sticks." 

One  of  the  girls  places  a  handful  of  large 
shoe-pegs  on  the  desk  of  each  of  the  young- 
est  children,  and  several  tf  the  children 
come  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  stand  before 
the  blackboard.  They  are  invited  to  tell 
what  the  teacher  holds  in  her  hand.  Every 
hand  is  raised  with  almost  frantic  eagerness. 
They  know  what  that  is,  **  What  is  it, 
Johnny  ?  "  "A  cat."  "  Can  you  tell  me  a 
story  about  it  ?  "  Every  hand  is  up.  "  Well, 
Katy?"  "I  see  a  cat."  *«  Good,  now  look 
at  this  on  the  board."  She  writes  in  script 
"  cat."  "  What  is  that  ?"  Not  a  hand  is 
raised,  though  every  eye  is  intently  studying 
the  unfamiliar  letters.  "What  is  this?" 
says  the  teacher,  rapidly  making  a  sketch  of 
the  cat.  They  all  see  that.  "  Now  [point- 
ing to  the  word]  what  does  this  stand  for  ?  " 
Two  hands  are  up.  *' Freddy ?  "  "A cat." 
•*0h,  no.  Mary?"  "Cat."  "Right! 
Now  I  will  add  our  old  friend,"  and  with 
this  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  word. 
"  Now  Freddy  is  right — *  a  cat.'  Who  can 
find  another  ?  "  With  this  the  word  "  cat  " 
is  written  a  number  of  times  on  different 
parts  of  the  board,  and  the  children  eagerly 
hunt  it  up. 

The  sentence,  "I  see  a  cat,"  is  written  on 
the  board.  That  puzzles  the  children.  One 
has   it;   another,   and   another.     "Mary?'' 
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•' I  have  a  cat.  "  "No.  Sophy?"  "  I  see 
a  cat.  "  The  word  "  see  "  is  wholly  new  to 
the  class,  and  they  get  at  it  from  the  con- 
text, and  have  its  appearance  fixed  in  the 
mind  by  association.  *'  Now  you  may  copy 
this  on  your  slates.  Good-bye."  This  dis- 
misses the  class,  and  they  return  to  their 
seats  to  write  and  re-write  the  two  new  words 
whose  sound,  meaning,  and  aspect  they  have 
just  learned.  The  pronoun  and  the  article 
they  learned  before  ;  so  that  now  they  join 
them  to  new  words,  and  study  spelling, 
language,  and  writing  at  the  same  time. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  no  special 
novelty  in  this  lesson.  Other  teachers  have 
used  objects  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  The 
thing  to  be  observed  is  this  :  These  children 
do  not  know  their  letters.  They  do  not  study 
the  alphabet  at  all.  The  aim  is  far  wider  than 
mere  learning  to  read.  First,  the  child's  inter- 
est must  be  won  by  the  sight  of  some  familiar 
object.  Secondly,  the  word  is  a  substitute 
for  the  picture.  The  child  is  not  told  any- 
thing. He  must  arrive  at  things  through 
his  own  thinking.  There  is  no  reward  or 
punishment,  no  head  or  foot  of  the  class. 
Each  one  must  tell  a  story  ;  that  is,  he  must 
say  something,  make  a  complete  sentence, 
and  not  use  detached  words.  Lastly,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  young 
scholar  must  be  happy  in  his  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, because  that  which  is  happily  learned 
is  remembered. 

The  youngest  class  in  numbers  is  now 
called  up  to  a  large  table,  on  which  are 
scattered  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  such 
as  are  used  for  toys.  The  six  little  men  and 
women  have  learned  already  five  numerals. 
They  can  count  five,  but  no  more.  To  day 
they  are  to  learn  five  more  numbers.  Again 
the  same  merry  session,  the  same  stories  told, 
language,  expression,  grammar,  and  num- 
bers, all  taught  at  once.  Each  child  has  ten 
blocks,  and  the  game  begins.  The  teacher 
leads  the  sport. 

"1  have  five  block?,  two  and  two  and  one. 
Now  I  hold  one  more.  How  many  are 
there  now  ? "  Half  the  hands  are  up. 
"Well,  Teddy?"  "Seven,"  says  Ted, 
with     enthusiasm.       "  How      many     think 


Teddy  is  right?  None.  Well,  Kitty,  tell 
us  about  it."  **  1  have  five  blocks,  and  I  add 
one,  and  have  six."  "Six  what?"  "Six 
blocks."  "How  many  noses  have  we 
around  the  table?  Well,  Tommy?" 
"Eight."  "No;  we  will  not  count  com- 
pany. Tell  me  something  about  it."  "  I 
see  seven  noses."  '*  Now  we'll  all  go  to 
sleep."  Every  head  is  bent  down  while  the 
teacher  quickly  removes  two  of  the  six  blocks. 
"  We  wake  up  and  find  something."  Every 
eye  is  intensely  studying  the  blocks.  "Tell 
us  about  it,  Jenny."  "  There  were  six 
blocks,  and  two  have  been  taken  away." 
"How  many  are  left,  Teddy?"  "There 
'    are  four  blocks  left." 

]        With  exhaustless  patience,  good  humour, 
'   and   ingenuity,   the   lesson    proceeds,   every 
problem    being   performed  with  the  blocks, 
and  every  fact  fixed  in  the  mind  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  child.     If  bad  grammar 
!    is   used,    it  is   quietly    corrected    without   a 
\    word   of  explanation.     The    habit    of  right 
speaking  is  the  only  aim. 

By  this  time  the  school  is  becoming  weary. 

i    They  have  all  worked  hard  for  fifteen  minutes. 

I    It  is  time  for  a  change.  The  class  is  dismissed 

and  the  teacher  begins  to  sing.     It  is  a  merry 

I   song  about  the  rain  and  the  snow,  and  all 

I  join  with  the  greatest  interest,  because  at  the 

I    end,    when   the    snow  falls  and  covers  the 

ground  there  are  mock  snow-balls  to  be  picked 

up    from    the   floor  and  tossed  all  over  the 

room  in  a  jolly  riot  of  fun.     Everybody  feels 

better  and  ready  for  work  again. 

The  teacher  writes  a  series  ot  simple  sums 

I    in   addition  on   the   board,    and    the   whole 

school   watch  her  with  the  keenest  interest. 

Now    for  a  grand  competition  in  language, 

grammar,  arithmetic,   and  imagination.     As 

soon   as   the  figures   are  set    forth  a   dozen 

hands  are  up.     "Well,  Lizzy?"  Lizzy  rises 

and  says  :  "  I  was  walking  in  the  fields,  and 

I    I  met  two  butterflies,  and  then  I  saw  two 

I    more,    and     that     made     four    butterflies." 

!    "  Good."     The  answer  is  put  under  the  sura', 

and  another  child  is  called.     "  I  had  seven 

red  roses,  and  a  man  gave  me  three  white 

roses,  and  then  I   had  ten  roses."     By  this 

time  the  school  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
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game.  Forty  hands  are  up,  trying  in  almost 
frantic  eagerness  for  a  chance  to  bowl  over 
one  of  the  sums  and  tell  a  story.  Whisper- 
ing is  plenty.  One  by  one  the  sums  are 
answered  and  the  quaint  stories  told.  Then 
all  the  upper  figures  of  the  sums  are  removed, 
and  the  lesson  is  changed  to  subtraction. 
Again  the  stories.  *'  I  had  four  red  apples, 
and  I  gave  two  away,  and  then  I  had  two 
apples,"  etc.  Nearly  every  one  mentioned 
the  colour  of  the  object  described.  The  child- 
ren plainly  observed  colour  in  everything. 
They  took  their  subjects  from  out-of-doors^ 
as  if  all  their  thoughts  were  of  the  woods, 
the  fields,  and  the  street.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  lesson  is  the  intense  eager- 
ness to  tell  something,  the  alertness,  the  free 
play  to  the  imagination  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  absence  of  formality  and  anything  like  a 
task  or  recitation.  It  is  practically  an  exer- 
cise in  imagination,  grammar,  language, 
expression,  and  arithmetic. 

Then  follows  another  song.  The  slates 
of  those  who  have  been  writing  are  exam- 
ined, and  even  the  bibies  who  were  playing 
with  the  shoe-pegs  are  commended  for  their 
work.  They  are  not  strictly  learners.  They 
are  like  little  fellows  put  in  a  boys'  choir, 
not  to  sing,  but  to  sit  among  singers  in 
an  atmosphere  of  study. 

A  class  in  reading  is  then  called  up. 
Each  child  has  a  book  and  reads  a  sentence 
in  turn.  The  manner  of  reading  is  peculiar. 
The  pupil  first  reads  the  entire  sentence  over 
to  herself  in  silence,  and  then,  lo;  king  up 
from  the  book,  speaks  it  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, as  if  talking  to  the  teacher.  The  lesson 
is  a  story,  aptly  illustrated  by  a  good  picture, 
and  the  children  not  only  understand  what 
they  read,  but  enjoy  it.  This  done,  they 
turn  back  to  a  story  they  had  read  before. 
Now  the  exercise  is  to  read  the  story,  a  para- 
graph at  a  time,  in  their  own  words,  to 
practise  expression,  and  to  prove  that  they 
understand  what  they  read.  Next,  a  new 
story  is  taken,  acd  the  class  gives  its  atten- 
tion, not  to  the  text,  but  to  the  picture. 
"  Can  any  one  tell  me  something  about  this 
picture?"  There  is  an  intense  study  over 
the  book  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  hands 


go  up.  "I  see  a  dog."  "I  see  a  crane." 
"  The  crane  is  standing  on  one  foot."  *'  The 
dog  is  a  pug."  "Tell  us  something  abowt. 
the  dog."  *•  The  dog  has  four  legs."  "He- 
has  two  ears."  "The  crane  has  wings."' 
"  The  crane  is  a  bird."  "  The  dog  is  an» 
animal."  "  The  pug  looks  very  cross; 
Perhaps  he  is  going  to  bark  at  the  crane." 
All  these  statements  are  given  in  breathless 
eagerness  as  if  each  child  were  anxious  to 
add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  not  one  of  them  is  over  seven 
years  of  age. 

Another  class  is  called.  They  form  a  line 
before  the  blackboard,  and  the  teacher  says  : 
"Who  can  tell  me  something?  Well, 
Susie  ? "  "I  have  a  red  apple  in  my 
pocket."  The  teacher  writes  it  on  the 
board,  and  before  it  is  written  the  hands  are 
up  and  there  is  a  ripple  of  laughter  through 
the  class.  Teacher  has  made  a  mistake. 
"Where  is  it.  Tommy?"  "You  made  a 
small  i  at  the  beginning."  "  Right.  An- 
other story."  "It  is  a  cloudy  day."  This 
is  written  :  "  It's  a  cloudy  Day."  The 
hands  go  up  again.  "  Where  is  it,  Jane  ?" 
"  The  capital  D  is  wrong."  The  hands  are 
still  up,  eagerly  thrust  right  in  teacher's  face, 
in  a  sort  of  passionate  anxiety  to  get  the 
chance  to  explain  the  error.  "She  said  it 
is  and  not  ;/'j. "  "  Right."  Still  the  hands 
are  up.  "The  dot  has  been  left  out." 
"Good.  Any  more  mistakes?"  Not  a 
hand  is  raised,  though  the  eyes  scan  the 
letters  again  to  see  if  there  be  nothing  more. 
They  crowd  close  up  to  the  blackboard,  and 
watch  every'word  as  it  is  written  with  unflag- 
ging interest. 

To  vary  the  lesson,  a  sentence  is  writtei> 
on  the  board  containing  two  words  the  child- 
ren have  never  seen.  They  swarm  like  ^es 
around  a  plate  of  honey,  standing  close  up  to- 
the  strange  words,  even  touching  each  letter 
with  tiny  fingers,  and  silently  trying  to  spelli 
them  out  by  the  sound  of  the  letters.  One 
child  tries  and  fails,  plainly  showing  that 
nearly  all  the  sentence  is  understood,  but  the 
new  words  are  not  wholly  mastered.  Another 
tries  and  gets  it  right,  and  is  rewarded  by- 
dismissal  to  her  seat.     Other  sentences  and 
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new  words  are  tried,  and  there  is  a  lively 
competition  to  read  them.  No  one  speaks 
the  new  words  alone,  but  each  reads  the 
whole  sentence  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as 
if  it  were  grasped  as  a  whole.  As  fast  as  the 
right  answer  is  given,  the  pupils  return  to 
their  seats,  till  all  have  answered. 

The  first  class  in  simple  fractions  then 
comes  up.  It  is  studying  the  deep  science 
■of  wholes  and  halves,  quarters  and  eighths. 
The  first  step  is  really  to  see  a  whole  divided 
into  eight  parts,  and  then  to  study  a  diagram  - 
on  the  board.  The  class  gather  around  a 
low  table,  and  each  is  given  a  lump  of  clay. 
Each  one  pats  his  lump  down  to  a  square 
pancake  on  the  table.  The  object  now  is  to 
enable  each  child  to  see  visible  quantities  by 
size  and  weight,  and  the  efTect  of  division. 
The  cake  of  clay  is  divided  into  two  equal 


parts,  and  these  againdivided,  and  the  portions 
compared  by  size  and  weight.  Each  experi- 
ment with  the  clay  is  made  the  basis  of  an 
example  of  fractions,  and  must  be  explained 
in  words.  The  addition  of  fractions  is 
studied  in  the  same  way.  One  child's  cake 
is  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  four  are 
taken  away,  and  half  a  cake  added  to  make 
a  whole  cake.  The  children  see  the  one 
half  and  four  eighths  put  together  to  form 
one  whole,  and  ihey  speak  of  it  as  a  real 
fact,  and  not  as  an  unmeaning  formula  read 
in  a  book.  On  the  blackboard  they  draw 
in  white  chalk  four  bands  of  equal  size. 
Then  each  is  divided  by  green  lines.  The 
pupil  sees,  by  tracing  the  colours  through 
each  band,  the  exact  relation  of  whole, 
halves,  and  quarters. — The  Century. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Reading  of  Books  :  Its  Pleasures, 
Profits  and  Perils,  by  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  author  of  "American  Colleges: 
Their  Students  and  Work."  Boston: 
Lea  &  Shepard  ;  New  York  :  Chas.  T. 
Dillingham. 

A  competent  critic  assures  us  that  more 
than  three  thousand  years  would  be  required 
for  the  mechanical  operation  alone  of  reading 
all  the  books  which  have  been,  or  which 
are,  standard  works  of  literature.  This 
calculation  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  one 
book  per  week — a  very  good  average. 
Clearly  then  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  any  reader,  however  diligent,  to 
attempt  to  compass  this  bewildering  mass  of 
literature  ;  and  it  is  only  common  business 
prudence  to  select  the  best — as  Charles 
Lamb  says,  "The  books  that  are  books." 
Mr.  Thwing  kindly  engages  to  direct  us  to 
those  books  in  each  department  of  general 
English  Literature.  To  this  end  he  discusses 
briefly  and  pointedly  the  merits  of  the  stan- 
dard authors  and  their  individual  works. 
His  opinions  are  generally  sound,  and  his 
conclusions  just,  although  we  cannot  agree 


with  him  in  his  high  estimate  of  the 
historical  novel  and  the  handbooks  of  litera- 
ture. Many  of  his  suggestions  are  highly 
practical. 

A  classified  list  of  books  is  appended, 
which  is  not,  however,  designed  as  a  course 
of  reading.  Such  is  not  the  design  of  the 
author  ;  he  merely  wishes  to  indicate  what  is 
best,  leaving  the  reader  to  select. 

That  "the  reader  should  master  books" 
is  good  advice,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
apothegm,  •*  Read  much,  but  not  many 
works,"  is  equally  good.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  gracious,  and  perhaps  it  would  hardly 
be  just  to  point  to  our  author  as  an  example 
of  what  neglect  of  these  precepts  leads  to. 
We  do  not  necessarily  look  for  high  literary 
form  in  a  guide-book — even  in  a  literary 
guide-book  ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  author's  extensive  knowledge  of 
books  has  not  made  his  style  perfect,  and 
that  many  passages  bear  the  mark  of  haste 
and  loose  composition.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, press  this  point.  Mr.  Thwing  has 
given  us,  in  small  space,  a  very  good  guide 
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to  general  literature,  and  for  such  we  think 
him. 


The  Book  of  Plant  Descriptions,  or 
Record  of  Plant  Analyses,  by  Geo. 
G.  Groff,  M.D.,  Science  and  Health  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 

The  use  of  blank  forms  of  description, 
such  as  this  little  book  contains,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  effective  teaching  of  element- 
ary botany.  It  is  only  by  writing  down  the 
actual  results  of  observations  that  the  most 
can  be  made  of  the  subject,  at  all  events 
where  young  pupils  are  concerned.  The 
forms  are  very  neatly  got  up,  and  embrace  all 
that  is  necessary  for  ordinary  plant  descrip- 
tion ;  while  the  earlier  pages  contain  some 
very  useful  information  for  teachers  and 
pupils,  together  with  a  collection  of  common 
botanical  terms,  hints  for  laboratory  work, 
and  a  list  of  subjects  suitable  for  theses. 


I 


A  Primer  of  American  Literature,  by 
Chas.  F.  Richardson.  New  and  revised 
edition,  with  twelve  portraits  of  American 
authors.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1884.     [Price  30  cents.] 

Of  recent  years  Primers  have  almost  ousted 
from  public  regard  the  bulky  volumes  wherein 
students  were  wont  to  think  dwelt  all  recon- 
dite knowledge.  A  new  era  has  dawned  in 
book-making,  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
the  student.  Macmillan's  Science  Primers, 
one  of  the  happiest  thoughts  in  modern  litera- 
ture, ushered  in  the  Historical  Primer,  and 
the  dainty  and  succulent  Literature  Primer. 
And  now  what  Mr.  Brooke  did  so  admirably 
for  English  literature,  Mr.  Richardson  has 
done  for  American  literature.  In  a  simple 
and  concise,  but  critical  and  sympathetic 
style,  he  has  presented  the  salient  features  of 
American  literature  in  a  way  that  is  very 
helpful  and  entertaining  to  his  readers.  Since 
American  literature  has  become  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  obtain  no  inconsiderable  space 
in  our  Canadian  school  books,  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  the  student  and  general  reader,  will 
be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  valu- 
able hand-book.  They  will  be  grateful 
especially  for  the  admirable  portraits  of  the 


old-time  favourites,  Longfellow.  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  not  to  mention  others 
as  well  as  the  more  modern  favourites,  AI- 
drich,  Howell,  Henry  James,  jr.,  and  Warner. 
No  Canadian  teacher  or  High  School  student 
has  now  any  excuse  for  not  knowing  the 
features,  as  well  as  thej  names  of  the  chief 
works  of  these  famous  writers — our  own 
kinsmen. 


Moffatt's  Test  Papers  :  Drawing  to 
Scale,  or  Elementary  First  Grade  Geome- 
try. Moffatt  &  Paige,  28  Warwick  Lane, 
London.     [Price  \s.  6^.] 

Although  the  recent  dictum  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  is 
indisputable :  that  text-cards  must  be  regarded 
as  a  mushroom  growth  of  modern  days,  and 
when  they  supersede,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
class  teaching  and  the  use  of  the  blackboard, 
they  are  mischievous,  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  these  test-papers  as  a  useful  addition 
to  the  mass  of  school  literature.  Apart  from 
their  intrinsic  merit,  they  are  useful  in  afford- 
ing us  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  some 
of  the  elementary  English  Schools  and 
Training  Colleges.  They  form  a  series  from 
A  to  L,  each  paper  containing  three  questions 
with  space  for  the  pupil's  work,  directions, 
wiih  a  place  for  his  name,  age,  and  school 
address.  Teachers  interested  in  drawing 
should  try  to  ob'ain  a  set  of  these  papers. 


The  Book  of  Fables,  chiefly  from  ^sop, 
chosen  and  phrased  by  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der  ;  with  illustrations,  by  H.  W.  Herrick. 
Bjston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1883. 

This  little  book  is  another  instance  of  the 
growing  influence  of  the  rational  and  practical 
in  educational  methods.  How  to  find  a  litera- 
ture for  children  which  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  read  when  reading  has  become  a 
pleasure,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  nearly  every 
one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  traia- 
ing  of  the  very  young.  Mr.  Scudder  thinks 
that  the  Fable  solves  the  problem,  and  there 
are  many  very  good  reasons  why  a  book  of 
fables  should  be  the  first  real  book  which  a 
child  reads.  We  shall  not  here  adduce  his 
reasons,  but  merely  remark  that  they  are  sub- 
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tstantiated  by  our  experience.  The  illustra- 
tions are  spirited  and  fairly  accurate,  and 
will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  young 
readers.  The  editor  has  done  his  part  with 
much  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  the 
little  folk  owe  him  a  very  hearty  word  of 
thanks. 

As  we  read  over  the  dear  old  fables  of  our 


childhood,  and  pondered  long  on  some  of 
them,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  farmer  to  his 
sons  in  the  bundle  of  twigs,  seemed  to  us 
singularly  applicable  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion :  •*  So  is  it  with  you,  my  sons  ;  if  you 
are  all  of  the  same  mind,  your  enemies  can  do 
you  no  harm  ;  but  if  you  quarrel  they  will 
easily  get  the  better  of  you." 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  present  our  readers  with  a  summary  of 
the  educational  proceedings  in  the  Provincial 
Witenagemot,  which,  we  trust,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  It  will  be  observed  that 
thus  far  there  has  been  no  new  legislation, 
but  that  there  has  been  a  number  of  motions 
for  Returns,  which  serve  to  indicate  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  on  certain  educational 
questions. 


We  give  place  to  Mr.  Baigent's  communi- 
cation on  the  presumption  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
upon  the  working  of  the  Provincial  Art 
School,  and  that  he  has  no  purpose  to  serve 
•but  the  public  good.  We  regret  to  learn  that 
•difficulties  have  arisen  between  the  Depart- 
anental  Superintendent  of  the  Art  School  and 
the  Council  of  the  Ontario  School  of  Art. 
The  matter,  we  understand,  is  now  before 
.the  Minister  of  Education,  who,  no  doubt, 
is  fully  apprised  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Meantime  we  leave  the  matter  without  com- 
ment. Oar  columns  are,  of  course,  open  for 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Baigent. 


A  GROWING  EVIL. 

Our  attenti  m  for  some  time  past  has  been 
'directed  to  a  growing  evil  in  our  schools  : 
the  display  of  sumptuousness  and  finery  made 
by  some  parents  in  the  dress  of  their  children ; 
and  the  time  seems  opportune  to  utter  a  pro- 
test against  it.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  young  girls  arrayed  in  silk,  satin  and  vel- 
-vet  and    bedizened  with  jewelery   sufficient 


for  a  dowager  upon  Presentation  at  court, 
and  young  lads  clad  in  attire  that  in  richness 
would  not  discredit  their  fathers  at  a  levee. 
The  whole  system  of  display  in  dress 
is  in  excessively  bad  taste,  and  reveals  too 
plainlythe  existence  everywhere  of  Sir  Gorgius 
Midas  and  his  vulgar  spouse.  Every  leacher 
knows  that  it  feeds  vanity,  excites  envy,  pro- 
vokes rivalry,  and  completely  destroys  the 
entente  cordiale  of  school  life.  No  girl  or 
boy  can  succeed  in  study  who  is  over-dressed, 
and  whose  thoughts  are  suffered  to  run  upon 
vanity  and  display.  The  teacher  is  often 
powerless  to  counteract  the  evil  except  by  the 
force  of  example.  He  can  hardly  venture 
upon  precept.  There  seems  to  be  no  cure  for 
the  evil  except  in  awakening  the  good  sense 
of  parents  to  its  prevalence  and  power.  We 
therefore  appeal  to  parents  to  consider  the 
matter,  and,  in  every  school,  unite  to  put 
down  an  evil  that  is  no  less  a  breach  of  good 
taste  than  a  hindrance  to  study. 


CO-EDUCATION  AT   UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  for  Ontario  has 
recently,  as  is  stated  in  our  Educational  In- 
telligence, pronounced  in  favour  of  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  at  University  College.  We 
presume  the  next  step  will  be  to  introduce 
the  system  into  Upper  Canada  College  and 
the  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  The 
views  of  The  Monthly  have  already  been 
expressed  upon  the  question,  and  we  need 
not  traverse    the  ground  again.     We  have 
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heard  nothing  to  alter  our  opinion,  but 
rather  to  confirm  it.  However,  if  this  ex- 
periment must  be  made,  we  shall  be  glad, 
though  we  do  not  hope,  to  see  it  succeed. 
We  suspect  that  the  plan  of  co-education 
proposed  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  the 
plea  of  so-called  economy.  The  resolution 
is  but  a  sign  of  the  times  and  another  warn- 
ing to  educationists.  Grants  for  prize  books 
and  apparatus  have  disappeared  ;  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  grant  is  constantly  menaced, 
the  superannuation  fund  is  in  j  jopardy,  the 
High  School  grant  is  threatened,  and  they 
will  all,  in  time,  go  as  the  grants  for  prizes 
and  apparatus  have  gone,  to  preserve  a  fund 
for  building  more  railways,  more  public 
works,  and  those  other  ways  of  spending 
public  money  in  which  politicians  of  all 
parties  take  special  pleasure. 


I 


THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  SUPER- 
ANNUATION QUESTION. 


There  is,  we  gather  from  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  House,  a  feeling  of  unrest 
respecting  the  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Fund  in  this  Province.  Many  members,  we 
apprehend,  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  system  as  necessarily  involving  a  large 
annual  expenditure,  and  in  itself  not  a  desir- 
able system  to  encourage  or  perpetuate.  Nor 
are  teachers,  we  have  good  reason  to  know, 
a  unit  upon  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  Many 
regard  the  enforced  payment  of  the  annual 
levy  upon  their  salary  as  a  species  of  legisla- 
tive tyranny,  which  should  have  no  place  in  a 
country  governed  by  free  institutions. 
Doubtless  all  teachers  would  prefer  to  be 
independent  of  public  bounty,  if  independ- 
ence were  possible.  But  there's  the  rub. 
Salaries  are  still  so  small  that  few  public 
school  teachers  can  put  by  anything  for  the 
rainy  day  or  old  age.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
fession is  swarming  with  young  people,  who 
avowedly  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching 
their  life-work,  and  who,  to  obtain  some 
ready  money  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for 
■other  employments,  are  eager  to  underbid 
and  supplant  men  and  women  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  public  service.   The  public. 


as  a  general  rule,  has  no  conscience  or  senti- 
ment in  the  matter.  In  nine  cases  out  often 
the  hawker  of  cheap  wares  wins  the  day.  If 
the  trustees  should  be  so  patriotic  as  to  prefer 
merit  to  cheapness,  an  indignation  meeting 
of  the  rate-payers  would  soon  let  the  views  of 
the  section  be  known.  Hence  salaries  are 
mere  pittances,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
public  school  teacher,  except  by  ruinous 
economy,  to  lay  by  anything.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  natural  for  the  veteran 
teacher,  who  has  given  his  best  years  for  a 
merely  nominal  sum  to  the  State,  to  look  to 
the  State  for  support  in  his  old  age.  This  is 
the  plain  logic  of  the  facts.  The  present 
method  is,  doubtless,  very  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be  past  remedy.  If  the 
House  will  not  put  the  fund  in  such  a  form 
as  to  provide  a  yearly  grant  to  every  worn- 
out  and  disabled  teacher,  and  sufficient  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  let  it  make  the 
profession  an  incorporation,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors,  with  a  right  to 
fix  a  tariff  for  their  work  and  to  regulate  ad- 
mission into  and  continuance  in  the  body 
corporate.  If  this  power  be  granted,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  all  the  evils  that  now 
beset  the  profession  will  immediately  dis- 
appear. But  if  Parliament  will  not  agree  to 
this,  then  it  must  be  be  prepared  to  stop 
the  supply  of  cheap  teachers  or  to  sup- 
plement the  teachers'  pittance  by  a  lib- 
eral grant  from  a  Superannuation  Fund. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Superannuation  Fund  would 
indirectly,  as  some  urge,  be  the  cause  of 
increasing  teachers'  salaries,  we  say  let  it  be 
abolished  at  once,  with  of  course  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
already  contributed  to  the  fund.  If  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  a  panacea  for  com- 
mercial evils,  let  the  law  apply  also  to 
teaching. 

THE  TORONTO   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

Toronto  has  recently  taken  a  step  in 
educational  progress,  which  though  outside 
the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  universities, 
bids  fair  to  yield  as  rich  fruit  as  is  to  be 
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plucked  in  academic  groves  or  in  the  forcing- 
houses  of  the  priniary  and  secondary  schools. 
On  the  sixth  instant  was  formally  opened  in 
the  provincial  capital  the  City  Public  Library, 
an  institution  for  the  people,  where,  whatever 
taste  for  reading  and  habits  of  study  the 
schools  may  have  implanted  in  the  youth  of 
the  land,  the  means  are  now  afforded  of 
bringing  both  to  maturity,  and  to  the  flower- 
ing stage  of  intellectual  development.  The 
opening  of  the  Library  fittingly  signalized  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Toronto's  incorporation 
as  a  city,  and  the  institution  and  its  equip- 
ment form  one  of  the  most  laudable  civic 
enterprises  which  recent  years  have  set  on 
foot.  Being  the  cradle  of  the  material  life  of 
the  Province,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  Toronto  being  the  first  to 
found,  under  the  Public  Libraries'  Act,  an 
institution  which  shall  be  of  the  highest 
service  in  advancing  its  intellectual  life. 
From  an  early  period  the  city,  like  many 
towns  in  the  Province,  has  had  its  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and,  with  the  funds  at  its  disposal, 
has  no  doubt  done  much  to  keep  the  lamp 
burning  of  mental  enthusiasm  in  the  student 
and  the  artisan.  But  the  old  system  of  volun- 
tary association  has  happily  given  place  to 
a  system  less  precarious  in  its  character,  and 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  work  ex- 
pected to  be  done  by  such  organizations. 
With  the  revenue  at  its  command,  the  Toronto 


Public  Library  will  now  be  enabled  to  give 
such  facilities  for  research  as  will  adequately 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  will  make  use 
of  it,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  will 
in  its  collection  of  books  and  comprehensive 
scope  show  to  the  organizers  of  other  insti- 
tutions what  books  to  purchase,  and  what  to 
select  from  in  setting  on  foot  similar,  though 
j   smaller,  organizations.     In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  Toronto   must   necessarily  lead  the 
way,  and  we  think  that  the  successful  found- 
I    ing  of  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  useful 
I    institution   will   incite    enterprise    in    other 
{   towns  in  the  Province,    and  that  we  shall 
j   soon  see  every  place  of  importance  having 
its  Public  Library,  and  extending  to  the  masses 
the  incalculable  benefits  of  free  reading  and 
I   the   means  of  popular  enlightenment.     To 
I   direct  this  movement  as  an  educating  power 
of  the  highest  type,  that  talent  may  receive 
the  aid  it  must  daily  stand  in  need  of,  and 
'   that  our  people  may  live  the  best  lives  they 
are  capable  of  living,  the  Library  will  want 
j    the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  thought  and 
'    industry  of  broad-minded,  far-seeing,  com- 
j   petent   managers.     The  ways  of  the  world 
too  much  tend  now-a-days  to  flippancy  and 
1    idleness,  but  if  the  Library  system  can  intro- 
j    duce  the  needed  serious  element  into  minds 
that  are  vacant,  and  lives  that  are  motiveless, 
j   a  real  benefit  will  be  conferred  alike  uporb 
I   the  people  and  upon  the  age.     G.  M.  A. 


COMMUNICATION. 


To  the  Editor  of   the   Canada  Educational 
Monthly. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  would  like 
to  make  some  observations  suggested  by  your 
article  on  Art  Education,  in  the  February 
Monthly,  and  to  point  out  some  hindrances 
to  the  proper  growth  of  art  in  our  schools.  In 
ths  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
the  year  1883,  will  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Ontario  School 
of  Art.  The  vicissitudes  of  its  early  struggles 
in  the  cause  of  genuine  Art  Education,  neces- 
sitated an  appeal  for  pecuniary  help  to  the 


Government,  which  being  insufficiently  and 
erratically  given,  culminated  in  a  negotiation 
for  the  entire  expense  of  the  School  of  Art 
being  assumed  by  the  Education  Department. 
These  negotiations  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  Ontario  Art  School  to  the  Normal 
buildings,  with  an  understanding  and  a 
written  agreement  that  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists  should,  as  heretofore,  manage  the 
school,  engage  teachers,  and  provide  Art 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  the  day 
and  evening  classes  respectively  (vide  page 
171).     The  representatives  of  the  Ontario- 
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Society  of  Artists  consisted  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  seven  other  members, 
with  the  addition  of  a  representative  of  the 
Educational  Department,  viz.,  Dr.  S.  P. 
May. 

The  representative  of  the  Educational 
Department  diligently,  and  with  consum- 
mate tact,  organized  the  school  under  its 
new  conditions,  and  has  already  promoted 
himself  into  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  School  of  Art,  which  feat,  however  con- 
ducive to  his  own  interest,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Art.  The  gen- 
tleman who  fills  such  a  post  ought  of  necessity 
to  have  some  Art  knowledge  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  be  selected  on  account  of  being 
able  worthily  and  satisfactorily  to  fill  it,  but 
Dr.  May  has  no  such  qualification. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Council  of  the  School 
of  Art  are  drafted  to  suit  coming  exigencies 
and  developments,  and  were  made  known  to 
the  Society  of  Artists  (who  were  supposed  to 
have  the  management  of  the  School)  by  each 
member  being  presented  with  a  printed  copy 
of  the  same.  In  former  times,  and  in  the 
first  two  sessions  of  the  school  in  the  Normal 
buillings,  the  teachers  as  a  collective  com- 
mittee examined  the  pupils'  work,  without 
expense  to  the  school ;  but  in  these  two 
sessions  payment  for  their  services  was  tend- 
ered by  Dr.  S.  P.  May.  The  teachers  did  the 
work  of  examination  because  of  the  dearth 
of  capable  men  for  such  adjudication.  With 
the  advent  of  the  "  By-laws,"  this  was  done 
away,  and  the  teachers  were  eliminated.   No 


teacher  could  serve  on  the  Council,  and  if  by 
virtue  of  office  of  Vice-President  a  teacRer 
had  a  seat,  he  could  have  no  vote,  nor  take 
part  in  any  discussion  on  any  matter  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  teachers  or  their 
emoluments,  (By-law  VII.,  page  177).  All 
active  direction  of  the  school  being  thus 
taken  out  of  competent  hands,  it  may  well 
be  asked  how  will  the  present  management 
of  the  school  succeed  ?  Will  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists  relinquish  their  rights  in  favor  of 
the  Superintendent,  who,according  to  By-law 
VI.,  is  simply  the  representative  of  the  Edu- 
cational department,  possessing  the  like 
powers  as  to  voting  and  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  and  other  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  the  school,  as  the  other  members 
thereof.  Mr.  O'Brien,  President  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy,  I  may  inform  you, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Ontario  School  of  Art,  "in 
consequence  of  the  teachers  being  hampered, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  impaired  by 
the  injudicious  arrangements  and  restric- 
tions, and  every  attempt  at  improvement 
being  hindered  by  the  representative  of  the 
Government  on  the  Board." 

Trusting  The  Monthly  will  lend  its  aid 
in  the  removal  of  what  is  prejudicial  to  true 
Art  Education  in  this  Province. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Richard  Baigent. 

Toronto,  March,  1884. 


A  TEACHER,  wearing  a  new  dress,  governs 
more  easily  than  when  the  dress  is  thread- 
bare. In  a  school  with  new  furniture,  clean 
floors  and  good  walls,  days,  weeks,  and 
even  months,  elapse  without  one  word  of 
reproof  from  the  teachers. 


Curious  Expressions. — The  following 
sentence  of  only  thirty-four  letters  contains 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet :  "  John  quick- 
ly extemporized  five  tow-bags."  Is  there  a 
word  in  the  English  language  that  contains 
all  the  vowels?    There  is:  "facetiously." 
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The.  new  Technical  and  Commercial 
College,  Kingston,  is  largely  attended.  It 
gives  instruction  in  Shorthand,  Telegraphy, 
Banking,  Physiology,  etc.  Its  calendar 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario,  held  in 
Toronto  on  March  7th,  Alderman  J.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Belleville,  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  Ontario  Business  College,  was  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  Council.  Mayor 
Mason,  of  Hamilton,  is  the  new  President, 
succeeding  Mr.  S.  B.  Harman,  Treasurer  of 
the  City  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Goggin,  Head  Master  of  Port  Hope 
Public  Schools,  has  been  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  Winnipeg  Normal  School. 

A  MOTION  to  erect  a  new  school  house  in 
Pickering  village  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Toronto  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Grange  Hon.  Mr.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Education,  delivered  an  address 
on  educational  topics.  Mr.  Ross  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  intended  to 
have  more  attention  paid  to  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  Common  Schools.  Desir- 
able improvements  in  and  additions  to  the 
Readers  would  be  made  with  this  end  in  view  ; 
and  the  importance,  true  dignity,  and  worth 
of  farming  as  a  calling  or  profession  would 
be  inculcated. 

The  friends  of  education  will  regret  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Butler,  of 
St.  Thomas,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for 
the  County  of  Elgin.  Congestion  of  the 
lungs  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
although  some  minor  complaints  hastened 
the  end.  He  came  from  Ohio  to  Canada  in 
1863,  and  taught  Aylmer  Public  Schools  for 
four  years.  After  teaching  three  months  at 
Fingal,  in  1868  he  was  appointed  local 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  appointment,  in 


1871,  as  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
County  of  Elgin.  He  then  moved  to  St. 
Thomas,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

About  a  month  ago  Rev.  Principal 
Davies,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School, 
and  Principal  MacCabe,  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School,  received  instructions  from 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  pay  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  Normal  and  other  schools  in  the 
neighbouring  States.  A  full  report  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Minister  of  Education, 
in  which  improvements  in  our  system  are 
suggested,  and  a  variety  of  small  changes  of 
detail,  where  they  are  found  to  be  needed. 

The  death  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks,  a  greatly 
respected  professor  of  the  McGill  Normal 
School,  Montreal,  has  taken  place  in  the 
Southern  States. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
Grange  at  Ottawa,  the  Education  Committee 
reported  that :  The  Committee  are  aware 
that  farmers  are  not  so  educated  in  their 
business  as  to  be  able  to  attain  the  highest 
financial  results,  and  would  advise  that  text- 
books containing  the  elementary  principles 
of  agricultural  education  be  introduced  into 
the  Common  Schools,  so  as  the  better  to 
prepare  the  rising  generation  for  their  occu- 
pation in  life. 


CONVENTIONS. 

Toronto. — The  first  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Toronto  Teachers'  Association  for  1884 
was  held  on  Friday,  February  29Lh,  in  the 
Sunday  School  building  of  Carlton  Street 
Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister, 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Association.  At  the  morning  session,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Hughes  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Mental 
Arithmetic."  He  contended  that  its  import- 
ance in  teaching  had  not  been  thoroughly 
recognized,  and  that  its  application  should 
be  made  more  practical.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Hughes'  remarks  a  general  discussion 
took  place  on  the  subject.     A  comprehensive 
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paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Slater,  on 
teaching  writing  to  senior  classes.  Miss  A. 
Freeman  read  a  paper  entitled  "How  to 
direct  the  private  reading  of  scholars."  The 
paper  was  very  interesting,  and  contained  a 
good  many  useful  hints.  The  Association 
decided  to  publish  it,  as  it  would  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
written  on  the  subject.  During  the  after- 
noon session  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes  gave  an 
address  on  "Object  Lessons,"  illustrating 
the  subject  by  means  of  leaves,  and  pointing 
out  the  different  kinds  of  veins  on  leaves 
from  different  classes  of  trees.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wismer  spoke  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  class  of  boys 
who  were  present.  Mr.  J.  Boddy  read  a 
paper  on  the  monthly  reports  to  the  In- 
spector. He  claimed  that  in  consequence  of 
the  ambiguous  way  in  which  returns  were 
asked  for,  great  injustice  was  frequently  done 
to  schools.  The  returns  from  the  different 
schools,  which  were  compared  one  with  the 
other,  were  very  often  made  up  in  altogether 
different  manners.  There  was  no  generally 
recognized  rule  for  computing  the  average 
attendance  and  the  percentages.  Afier 
discussing  the  various  methods  of  calculating 
the  attendance  of  scholars,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  the  day. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Teachers'  Association  Semi-annual  Conven- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday  morning  in  the 
school-house  of  Carlton  Street  Methodist 
Church.  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  A  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  and  carried,  that  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  present  year  meetings 
be  held  of  teachers  of  the  different  grades  in 
the  several  schools  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  practical  working  of  the  school-room, 
and  discussing  the  best  methods  practised 
and  their  workings  in  the  different  grades. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
letter  from  Miss  Annie  Orchard  with  regard 
to  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  re- 
ported that  it  is  advisable  in  view  of  the 
manifest  evils  of  intemperance  that  special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  subject  of 
scientific  temperance  in  connection  with 
hygiene.  They  also  recommended  that  if 
Mrs.  Hunt  should  visit  Toronto  to  lecture 
on  temperance,  the  Association  lend  its 
assistance  in  making  the  meeting  a  success. 
The  committee  appointed  to  consider  Mr. 
Bryant's  paper  before  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  on  the  desirability  of  having  a 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  a  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  reported  that  it  was 
undesirable  to  have  any  change  from  the 
present  system  of  having  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Education.  Mr. 
Doane  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 


spoke  in  favour  of  the  present  system.  Mr. 
Boddy  claimed  that  a  necessary  consequence 
of  havinT;  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  at  the 
head  of  the  Educational  Department  was 
that  it  was  used  as  a  political  machine.  He 
moved  in  amendment  to  the  report,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Association  a  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  would  best 
serve  the  interests  of  Education.  Mr.  Crane 
seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  declared 
lost  on  being  put  to  the  meeting.  The 
report  was  then  adopted.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
President,  S.  McAllister  ;  vice-president,  R. 
W.  Doane ;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  McCaus- 
land.  The  Executive  Committee  were 
elected  as  follows  : — Messrs.  J.  L.  Hughes, 
W.  J.  Hendry,  Cassidy  and  McEachren, 
Miss  Williams  and  Mrs.  Arthurs.  After 
passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  church  for  the  use  of  the  school-room 
the  meeting  adjourned. — Mail. 


East  Middlesex. — The  meeting  opened 
on  Saturday  morning,  March  ist,  at  ten 
o'clock.  President  Dearness  in  the  chair. 
There  were  over  eighty  teachers  present. 
The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
Miss  A.  Orchard,  Secretary  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Ontario, 
memorializing  the  Association  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  urging  the  introduction  of 
scientific  temperance  instruction  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  Province.  After  some 
remarks  in  praise  of  the  movement,  Mr. 
McQueen  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  N. 
Jarvis,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
reply,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  this  As- 
sociation in  the  said  work,  and  informing 
them  that  in  this  inspectorate  temperance 
and  hygiene  have  been  placed  on  the  curri- 
culum of  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  are 
taught  in  the  majority  of  them.  Carried. 
Mr.  Jarvis  gave  an  illustrative  and  amusing 
address  on  "Veneering  in  Teaching."  He 
would  divide  the  subject  into  two  classes, 
legitimate  and  illegitimate.  He*  illustrated 
the  latter,  and  applied  it  to  teaching.  He 
thought  it  wrong  to  cripple  the  minds  of 
youth  by  storing  them  wi  h  useless  knowledge 
for  the  purj^se  of  making  a  show.  It  was 
very  hard  to  tell  when  a  teacher  was 
"  veneering,"  but  if  the  teacher  really  knew 
the  difference  between  instruction  and  educa- 
tion he  could  gradually  draw  out  the  mind 
in  accordance  with  nature.  Mr.  Smith  took 
up  the  subject  of  "Literature."  He  would 
cultivate  an  insatiate  desire  to  know.  He 
would  endeavour  to  have  pupils  learn  the 
author  from  his  work.  Reproduction  was  of 
great  value.  The  early  introduction  of  liter- 
ature would  decrease  the  labour  in  other 
subjects,  as  it,  correctly   taught,  would   in- 
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crease  the  vocabulary  of  the  child.  He  then 
illustrated  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  He  would  teach  ideas  and  words, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  Mr.  Liddicoatt  thought  the 
definition  made  use  of  by  a  child  after 
searching  the  dictionary  was  often  more 
difficult  than  the  original.  Messrs.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  R.  M.  Graham  created  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  manner  of  assigning  a 
lesson  in  literature.  Mr.  McLaughlin  thought 
such  a  work  as  Gray's  Elegy  was  too  difficult 
for  public  school  pupils.  Mr.  Graham 
thought  the  value  a  teacher  gave  to  teaching 
literature  as  a  method  of  educating  the  mind 
depended  on  the  assigning  of  a  lesson. 
Moved  by  Mr.  R.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Smith,  that  our  thanks  be  expressed  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  programme  on  Friday 
evening,  and  to  Mr.  Colwell  for  use  of 
organ.  Carried.  Afternoon  Ses  ion — Mr. 
Liddicoatt  took  up  the  subject  of  assigning 
a  lesson  in  history.  He  would  assign  a 
lesson,  always  keeping  in  view  the  idea  that 
by  laying  a  platform  the  pupils  had,  as  it 
were,  guiding  lines  for  their  own  reading. 
The  details  could  then  be  gradually  added, 
it  being  carefully  observed  that  the  whole 
depended  on  some  original  text  in  the 
origiual  platform.  Mr.  Liddicoatt  gave  a 
well-worded  and  instructive  address,  and 
exemplified  by  means  of  the  blackboard. 
Several  questions  were  asked  Mr.  Liddicoatt, 
but  he  answered  all  with  that  happy  confi- 
dence which  he  derives  from  the  beauties 
which  permeate  his  method.  Mr.  Dearness 
solved  a  number  of  typical  questions  in 
arithmetic.  Before  commencing,  he  stated 
that  often  such  questions  came  up  to  the 
teachers,  but  he  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  burden  the  minds  of  pupils  with  such 
mathematical  gymnastics ;  but  it  was  some- 
times advantageous  to  teachers  to  master 
them.  Five  of  the  questions  out  of  the  six 
were  all  dependent  on  a  certain  constant 
difference,  the  solutions  of  which  were  elab- 
orately exemplified.  Mr.  Dearness  en- 
deavoured throughout  to  place  before  the 
teachers  the  method  by  which  such  questions 
might  be  done  arithmetically.  He  did  not 
think  an  algebraic  solution  necessary  if  the 
unknown  were  represented  by  a  Tetter.  He 
said  the  question  on  discount  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Graham,  taken  from  one  of  the 
papers  for  teachers'  examinations.  Mr. 
Graham,  before  proceeding  to  give  the 
solution,  stated  that  he  thought  it  very  unfair 
to  set  such  questions  and  then  head  the  paper 
with  "  No  algebra  allowed."     The  question 


might  receive  an  approximate  solution  by 
arithmetic,  but  to  give  a  clear  solution  in- 
volved a  quadrate  equation.  These  questions, 
Mr.  Graham  thought,  were  altogether  in  the 
wrong  place  in  our  school  arithmetics.  They 
were  distributed  throughout  the  late  arithme- 
tics, placed  on  the  market  and  authorized. 
They  were  mere  pickings  from  such  works  as 
Todhunter,  who  dealt  with  questions  in  his 
book  under  quadratic  equations.  If  we  were 
to  teach  our  pupils  good  practical  business 
questions,  and  not  waste  time  trying  to  re- 
duce something  of  a  difficult  nature  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  algebra  to  reach  the  compre- 
hension of  a  youth,  much  time  would  be 
saved.  These  should  properly  come  up  after 
a  more  advanced  knowledge.  The  Nom- 
inating Committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent reported  the  fallowing  oflficers  had  been 
chosen  : — President,  Jno.  Dearness  ;  Vice- 
President,  W.  H.  Liddicoatt ;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  Fannie  Geeson  ;  Secretary,  A. 
McQueen ;.  Treasurer,  W.  D.  Ecker ; 
Librarian,  tV.  Bel'.  Moved  by  Mr.  Graham, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  May,  that  the  report 
be  adopted.  Carried.  Moved  by  Mr. 
Liddicoatt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kerr:  That  in 
future  the  meetings  of  the  Association  be 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  instead  of 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Carried.  The  motion 
was  warmly  discussed.  Mr.  Liddicoatt 
thought  it  was  a  very  inconvenient  time  to 
hold  the  meetings  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Many  teachers  not  being  able  to  go  home 
conveniently  on  Sunday  had  to  leave  early 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  thus  proving  an 
annoyance  to  the  essayist.  He  had  noticed 
it  very  much  this  afternoon,  and  by  request 
of  many  teachers  wished  to  put  the  motion. 
Moved  by  Mr.  McQueen,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Jarvis :  That  the  Management  Committee 
have  power  to  communicate  with  West 
Middlesex  Teachers'  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amalgamating  with  them  in  con- 
ducting promotion  examinations.  Carried. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Harhon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Walker :  That  the  Management  Committee 
have  power  to  settle  accounts  contracted  at 
this  meeting.  Carried.  The  first  question 
from  the  Question-drawer  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Harlton.  "  A  large  boy  prompted  a  small 
one  to  commit  an  offence.  I  punished  both 
alike.  The  parents  of  the  large  boy  are  very 
angry  that  their  son  was  punished.  How 
should  I  have  acted  in  the  case  ? "  Mr. 
Harlton  thought  it  was  justifiable  to  punish 
both.  Votes  of  thanks^were  passed  to  the 
press  and  County  Council.  Adjourned. — 
London  Free  Pi-ess. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AFFAIRS  IN  I 

THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
_  ONTARIO. 

P'or  the  information  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
and  for  future  reference  we  present  a  sum- 
mary of  events. 

January  20.h,  1884. 

House  met.  No  mention  of  educational 
affairs  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

February  ist. 

^Ir.  Brereton — Order  of  the  House  for  a 
Return : — i.  Showing  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  High  School  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute in  the  Province,  for  the  years  1881, 
1882,  1883;  2.  The  salaries  paid  to  each 
teacher ;  3.  The  Government  grant  to  each 
School  and  Institute 

February  8th. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS   AND   GRANTS. 

Mr.  Wood  moved  for  a  Return  showing 
the  assessed  value  of  property  in  each  school 
section  for  the  year  1883 ;  the  amount 
raised  in  each  section  for  ordinary  school 
purposes,  with  the  rate  on  the  dollar  for  the 
same  year  ;  the  amounts  received  by  each 
section  from  the  Goverment  grant  for  the 
same  year ;  the  length  of  time  in  said  year 
the  schools  in  each  section  were  kept  open  ; 
the  class  of  certificates  held  by  the  teacher  in 
each  section  ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
area  of  acres  in  each  section,  or  generally, 
about  the  number  of  acres  in  each  section. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ross  said  that  the  information 
sought  for  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  in 
the  Education  Department.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  could  get  the  details  required  in 
regard  to  the  school  sections  would  be  by 
sending  a  circular  to  each  of  the  school 
inspectors,  asking  them  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation, and  then  to  compile  the  returns  in 
the  Education  Office.  He  would  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  Returns  in  any  case  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

February  nth. 

Mr  Hardy  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
1883. 

February  12th. 

SUPERANNUATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Broder  enquired  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  any  change  in  the  provisions 
of  the  law  respecting  the  superannuation  of 


teachers,  with  a  view  to  placing  it  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  as  promised  by  the  late 
Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ross  said  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  during  the  recess  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  a  change  in 
the  law  referred  to,  with  the  view,  if  possi- 
ble, to  have  it  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  Harcourt— On  Thursday  next — En- 
quiry :  Whether  it  is  intended  to  introduce 
the  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
Model  Schools  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and 
if  so,  when  ? 

February  13th. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Mr  Gibson  (Hamilton)  moved  for  a  return 
showing  what,  if  any,  plans  of  school  build- 
ings of  various  kinds  have  ever  been  pre- 
pared by  the  direction  of  the  Education 
Department  for  adoption  by  School  Boards  ; 
and  also  showing  how  far,  if  at  all,  any  sys- 
tems of  ligliting,  heating,  ventilating,  and 
draining  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Department  or  recommended  for  general 
adoption.  He  said  that  great  good  might 
be  done  by  the  Department  of  Education 
taking  this  matter  into  consideration,  and 
devising  what  might  be  regarded  as  model 
plans  for  general  adoption  throughout  the 
country.  He  suggested  that  the  architects 
be  invited  to  send  in  plans  in  competition  for 
schools,  with  a  special  reference  to  lighting, 
heating,  drainage,  and  ventilating.  These 
plans  should  be  examined  by  a  committee, 
and  the  best  selected.  It  would  then  be  an 
easy  matter  to  have  lithographic  copies  of 
plans  kept  in  the  Department  for  transmis- 
sion to  school  boards  intending  to  put  up 
new  schools.  This  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  our  schools  built  accor- 
ding to  a  principle,  instead  of  on  the  present 
hap-hazard  system.  Something  of  the  kind 
was  needed,  because  very  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  subject  of  school  architecture, 
neither  was  the  accommodation  given  the 
pupils  sufficient  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ross  said  for  some  years  more 
or  less  attention  had  been  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment to  the  subject,  and  works  on  school 
architecturie  had  been  distributed  among  the 
inspectors.  He  was  willing  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  much  more  could  be  done.  He 
was  considering  whether  the  teachers  should 
not  be  instructed  in  school  hygiene,  and  steps 
were  being  taken  to  have  a  text-book  on  the 
subject  prepared.  The  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  member  would  receive  his  fullest  con- 
sideration. 

The  motion  passed. 
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February  27. 

THE    "royal"    readers. 

Mr.  Broder  asked  whether  any  instiuctions 
have  been  given  by  the  Depaitment  of 
Education  as  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  text- 
books known  as  the  "  Royal  Readers  "  in  the 
Normal  and  Model  schools,  and  if  so,  when 
such  instructions  were  given.  Whether  any 
report  or  recommendation  was  asked  for  or 
received  from  the  Principals  of  such  schools, 
or  either  of  them,  with  reference  to  the 
"  Royal  Readers,"  and  if  so,  from,  or  by 
which  of  them?  Whether  it  had  previously 
been  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  give  instructions  as  to  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  Normal  or  Model  schools  ? 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ross  said  instructions  had 
been  given  by  the  Department  as  to  the  use 
of  the  text-books  in  the  Normal  and  Model 
schools.  They  would  be  found  in  page  7  of 
his  Report  of  Education.  They  were  given 
on  the  25th  July  last.  No  report  or  recom- 
mendation was  asked  for  or  received  from  the 
Principal  of  such  schools.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Department,  as  laid  down  by  statute, 
to  supervise  or  prescribe  the  text-books  used 
in  these  schools. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  moved  for  a  return  showing 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  members 
now  composing  the  Central  Committee  of 
Examiners.  The  dates  of  their  several  ap- 
pointments. Copies  of  all  Orders-in-Council 
or  departmental  regulations  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  committee.  Copies 
of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  those  relating  to  examinations 
since  first  day  of  January,  1882.  Copies  of 
all  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  or  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  any  matter  upon  which  they 
have  made  recommendations. 

March  5th. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Gibson  (Hamilton)  moved — "  That 
nasmuch  as  the  Senate  of  the  Provincial 
University,  having  for  several  years  admitted 
women  to  the  University  examinations  and 
class  lists,  and  inasmuch  as  a  considerable 
number  of  women  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  but  labor  under  the  disadvant- 
age of  not  having  access  to  any  institution 
which  affords  tuition  necessary  in  the  higher 
years  in  the  course  :  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  University  Col- 
lege." After  a  lengthened  and  exhaustive 
discussion,  the  motion  was  carried  on  divi- 
sion. 


March  7th. 

SCHOOL   GRANTS. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  for  a  Return  showing 
the  total  number  of  school  sections  in  the 
province  in  which  the  Government  grant 
has  been  withheld  since  1880  ;  giving  the 
reasons  therefor  in  each  case,  and  copies  of 
any  correspondence  in  the  JEducation  Depart- 
ment bearing  upon  the  subject.  He  said 
there  were  some  cases  of  hardship,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  should  exercise  very 
great  caution  before  withholding  any  grant. 
The  people  or  tiustees  should  have  some 
opportunity,  in  cases  where  the  population 
is  decreasing,  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
Department. 
!  Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  said  sometimes  ic 
I  was  necessary  to  withhold  the  grant,  but  he 
hoped  the  power  was  always  exercised  with 
I    caution. 

The  motion  carried. 

SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

Mr.  Creighton  moved  for  copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence or  communication  since  first  of 
January,  1882,  between  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, or  any  other  member  of  the  Govern- 
■    ment,  or  departmental  or  other  ofificer  there- 
f    of,  and  any  other  person,  or  company,  with 
I    regard  to  text-books  for  use  in  the  provin- 
j    cial  schools  or  the  authorization  thereof,  and 
I    with   regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  such 
authorization,    or   the   adoption  of  one  uni- 
form  or   composite  series,  or  otherwise,  in 
I    regard  to  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  provin- 
cial schools.     CopiesofaliOrders-in-Council, 
or  departmental  regulations,  with  regard  to 
the  powers   or  duties  of  the  Public  School 
Inspectors  as  to  changes  in  the  text-books  in 
use   in    the  schools   within    their  inspection 
districts,    and  of  all  circulars  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education  with  reference  to 
such  powers,  or  duties,  or  the  authority  under 
which  changes  should  be  made. 
The  motion  passed. 

March  loth. 

SUPERANNUATED  TEACHERS'  FUND. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  moved  for  a  return 
showing  in  each  and  every  year  since  1871, 
inclusive,  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the 
teachers  of  Ontario  into  the  Superannuated 
Teachers'  Fund  ;  the  amount  paid  out  by  the 
Government  to  superannuated  teachers;  the 
amount  in  each  year  paid  out  in  excess  of 
the  amount  paid  into  said  fu  d  ;  the  total 
amount  paid  into  said  fund  ;  the  total  amount 
paid  out  of  said  fund,  and  the  amount  of  the 
latter   above  the  former.     He  stated  that  a 
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change  in  the  present  system  was  needed, 
as  they  had  reached  a  point  when  the  fund 
nvolved  a  loss  to  the  province  of  $40,000  a 
year  ;  that  the  total  amount  paid  out  was 
$438,736;  paid  in,  $167,390;  total  loss 
during  the  twelve  years,  $272,335.  He 
thought  hon.  gentlemen  would  agree  with 
him  that  this  burden  on  the  finances  of  the 
Province  should  not  be  increased.  Nowhere 
on  this  continent  outside  of  Canada  could 
they  find  such  another  system  in  vogue.  He 
would  not  advocate  any  system  which  had 
led  teachers,  or  compelled  them,  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  money  into  the  fund,  and 
prevented  them  from  enjoying  it.  What  he 
thought  should  be  done  was  that  the  door 
should  be  shut  against  any  more  teachers 
paying  into  the  fund  and  becoming  in  future 
a  burden  on  the  province.  He  trusted  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  would  give  the 
matter  his  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  said  he  had  given 
this  subject  some  attention,  and  hoped  during 
the  recess  to  obtain  the  views  of  teachers 
on  it.  He  well  recollected  the  time  when  the 
fund  was  instituted,  and  the  views  advanced 
in  favour  of  it.  By  it  they  were  made  civil 
servants,  on  the  ground  that  the  teacher's 
salary  was  very  low,  that  he  was  a  public 
benefactor,  that  he  was  spending  his  time 
more  in  the  interests  of  his  Province  than  in 
his  own  interests,  and  by  making  this  allow- 
ance it  was  thought  an  appropriation  would 
be  made  which  would  serve  him  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  act  as  teacher.  He 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  for  them  to  con- 
sider the  teacher  as  a  civil  servant.  The 
profession  was  one,  although  the  salary  was 
not  a  high  one,  in  which  they  should  endea- 
vour to  cultivate  a  higher  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence than  was  usually  attached  to  civil 
servants.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  question  of 
abolishing  the  fund  was  beset  with  many 
difficultie?,  and  two  views  of  the  matter 
immediately  presented  themselves.  One 
was  that  the  fund  should  be  self-sustaining, 
but  if  that  view  were  adopted  it  would  be  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  profession,  and  the  payment 
would  have  to  be  greatly  increased.  At 
present  the  teachers  paid  $4  a  year,  and  it 
would  be  needful  at  once  to  increase  it  to 
$16,  and  eventually  to  $20.  If  they  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
fund  they  would  not  have  to  overlook  those 
who  were  sharing  in  it  now,  and  the  refund- 
ing to  those  who  were  not  yet  claimants 
upon  it.  The  amount  due  to  those  who 
were  not  yet  pensioners  was  about  $100,000. 


Mr.  Meredith  asked  for  the  amount  with- 
drawn from  the  fund. 

Mr.  Ross  said  the  total  amount  withdrawn 
was  $22,586,  and  there  now  stood  to  the 
credit  of  the  teachers  the  sum  of  $140,000, 
but  as  many  had  left  the  country  it  would  be 
reduced  to  the  $100,000  he  had  previously 
mentioned.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
exactly  what  he  would  do,  or  what  he 
thought  best.  From  the  information  he 
would  no  doubt  receive  during  the  recess  he 
thought  next  year  he  might  be  able  to  bring 
down  a  scheme  to  make  it  self-sustaining  or 
else  would  lead  to  its  abolition. 

Mr.  Meredith  agreed  with  the  last  speaker, 
that  the  fund  should  not  be  continued  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  He  concurred  in  the 
observations  of  the  member  for  West  Dur- 
ham, that  so  far  as  that  House  was  con- 
cerned there  was  no  necessity  for  grafting  on 
the  provincial  system  any  scheme  of  super- 
annuation. He  thought  it  was  far  better  to 
pay  those  in  the  employ  of  the  province 
as  they  should  be  paid,  so  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  save  something  against  a  rainy 
day,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  depen- 
dent on  the  Province  for  a  gratuity.  He 
trusted  that  the  discussion  would  result  in 
something  being  proposed  next  session  that 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  Province  of  a  lia- 
bility of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Mowat  said  that  the  analogy  afforded 
by  what  was  done  at  Ottawa  had  probably 
led  to  the  institution  of  this  fund.  He 
thought  that  if  the  teachers  had  not  re- 
ceived this  allowance  some  of  them  would 
actually  have  been  starving.  Nobody  could 
dispute  the  fact  that  teachers'  salaries  were 
so  low  that  nothing  could  be  saved  from 
them,  and  it  would  be  a  lamentable  thing  if 
those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  perform- 
ing a  duty,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  in 
the  State,  should  be  deprived  of  this  assist- 
ance. He  trusted  that  the  Minister  would 
be  able  to  arrive  at  some  scheme  which 
would  meet  the  object  of  the  fund  without 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  Province. 

Mr.  Harcourt  suggested  that  to  the  motion 
the  following  words  be  added: — "And 
the  amount  paid  out  to  teachers  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  profession  during  the 
same  period."  He  said  he  thought  if  the 
Minister  of  Education  were  to  address  a 
circular  to  the  teachers  that  fully  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  fund. 

The  motion,  with  Mr.  Harcourt's  addition, 
was  adopted. — Mail  and  Globe  Report. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

1.  Matters  connected  with  the  literary  manage- 
ment of  The  Monthly  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
munications of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  59  Maitland 
Street,  Toronto. 

2.  The  Magazine  will  be  published  not  later  than  the 
2Qth  of  each  month.  Subscribers  desiring  a  change 
in  their  address  will  please  send  both  the  old  and  the 
new  address  to  Mr.  McAllister  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  th«  month.  Subscribers  failing  to  receive  the 
magazine  afier  ihe  25th  of  each  month,  should  com- 
municate at  once  with  him. 

3.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  school  and 
college  news,  notices  of  meetings,  and  cone  se  ac- 
counts of  conventions. 

4.  Correspondence  on  all  questions  relating  to 
education  is  solicited.  No  notice  will  be  taJcen  of 
anonymous  communications. 

5.  Subscription,  $1.50  per  annum,  post  paid.  Club 
rates— Five  copies  per  year  at  $1.25  each  ;  ten 
copies  at  $1  ;  twenty  copies  at  85  cents,  net,  post 
paid.  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  P.O.  order. 
Be  careful  as  to  the  address.  Letters  intended  for  us 
sometimes  go  elsewhere,  and  are  not  recovered  with- 
out delay  and  annoyance. 

6.  For  bound  v..lumes  of  previous  years,  apply  to 
Mr.  McAllister,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

7.  Circulars  respecting  Thk  Monthly  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

8.  The  Monthly  is  sent  to  all  subscribers  until 
ordered  to  be  discontinued.  The  law  respecting 
newspapers  applies  to  The  Monthly,  and  our  sub- 
scribers will  confer  a  favour  by  remembering  ihat 
the  law  provides  that  a  notice  of  discontinuance  must 
be  given  to  the  publishers  and  that  all  arrears  must 
be  paid  before  the  liability  of  the  subscriber  is  dis- 
charged. 

9.  Ik  you  are  in  arrears  for  subscription,  please  re- 
mit ;>  t  once.  We  again  thank  those  of  our  subscribers 
that  have  paid  prcmpt'y- 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go's,  new  cata- 
logue containing  portraits  of  authors,  with  a  de- 
scripti.n  of  iheir  works,  is  very  interesting  to  all 
lovers  of  gX)d  literature.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  the  puolisher.e.     Boston. 

One  of  the  best  programmes  of  teachers'  associ- 
a  ions  that  we  li^ve  la  ely  seen,  is  that  of  East  Middle- 
sex. In  addition  to  the  programme  proper  a  list  of 
officers  and  members  with  their  P.  O.  address,  a 
statement  of  the  municipal  grant  for  January  1884, 
and  the  names  of  the  winners  of  diplomas  at  the  High 
Si-hool  entrance  examinations,  with  other  timely 
information  are  given. 

The  Pupil's  Companion  for  home  ar  d  school  read- 
ing, [C.  W.  Hagar,  697  Broadway,  New  York  :  75 
cetits  a  yeai]  is  now  in  its  second  year.  It  is  a  care- 
fully planned  and  well  conducted  school  paper.  It 
(.ontains  poems,  stories,  articles  on  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  animals,  countries,  indv.stries,  the  news 
of  the  day  and  many  other  things  interesting  to  young 
people  Ipresented  in  a  bright  and  attractive  manner. 
It  is  admirably  illustrated. 

Mr.  Th  mas  L.\urie,  31  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C. 
sent  us  an  educational  circular  containing  his  net 
price  list  of  books  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Education.  Many  of  the  books  are  now  out  cf  print, 
and  only  a  single  copy  of  each  can  be  supplied. 
Inspectors  and  teachers  foming  professional  libraries 
should  not  fail  to  see  his  various  catalogues. 

We  are  in  rece  pt  of  the  Announcement  for  1884  of 
the  Correspondence  University.  The  Correspondence 
Utiiversity  is  an  association  of  instructors  formed 
"  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  to  receive  at 
their  home  systematic  instruction  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, in  all  subjects  which  can  be  taught  by  means 


of  correspondence,  whether  the  studies  be  collegiate 
or  graduate  or  professional,  or  preparatory  for  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  secretary  is 
Lucien  A.  Wait,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.'^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Inspector  Dearuess  for  a 
copy  of  his  address  on  School  Hygiene  delivered  at 
the  London  Sanitary  Convention.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  it  in  The  Monthly  at  an  early 
day. 

The  Dominion  Sanitary  yotirnal  [$1.50  a  year: 
Edward  Playter.  M.D.,  editor,  Ottawa].  The  Can- 
adian Pharmaceutical  Journal  [$1.50  a  year  :  E.  B. 
Shuttleworth,  ed. tor,  Toronto]  always  contain  much 
matter  likely  to  be  usiful  to  the  wide-awake  and  pro- 
gressive teacher. 

Our  clubbing  ra'es  have  been  very  welcome  to  many 
of  our  readers.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  others  to 
take  adv.intage  of  them. 

T/ie  Book  Buyer  [50  cents  a  year :  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York]  and  the  Literary  Btilletin  [50  ce  ts 
a  year:  D.  Api^leton  &  Co.,  New  York]  are  ve-y 
he'pful  to  all  that  wish  to  know  what  the  new  books 
are  and  what  the  ciitics  say  about  then. 

Lit.  ell's  Living  Age  [Weekly,  $8  a  year:  Littell 
<fe  Co.,  B  jsion]  as  usual  contains  the  cream  of  ser  al 
literature.  Among  the  recent  papers  likely  to  be 
intere  ting  to  the  profession  we  may  mention  The 
Uncertainties  o/Scienceitom.  The  London  Quarterly, 
The  True  Story  of  Adam  Bede,  Sunday  Magazine, 
Recreations  of  Men  oj  Letters,  All  the  Year  Round, 
Christianity  and  Politics,  The  Spectator.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  frjm  The 
Quarterly  Review,  is  especially  interesting  to  all 
students  of  history. 

Aftcr  twenty  years  experience  of  the  Eclectic 
Magazine  [$5  a  year  :  E.  R.  Pelton,  publisher,  New 
York]  we  turn  to  it  every  month  with  fresh  pleasure. 
The  fine  paper,  the  large  clear  type  are  especially 
grateful  to  eyes  that  have  to  do  much  reading.  There 
are  magazines  and  magazines  to  suit  all  tastes,  \vX 
there  is  not  in  our  opi  ion  anyone  so  suited  to  the 
intellectual  leather  as  The  Eclectic.  It  puts  him  in 
possession  of  the  thoughts  of  the  best  intellects  of 
our  time.  The  Literary  Notices,  the  Foreign  Literary 
Notes,  and  the  Miscellany,  always  show  fine  literary 
taste  and  workmanship.  Take  our  advice,  young 
!  teacher,  and  read  botfi  Tlie  Living  Age  ar.d  The 
\  Eclectic,  and  do  not  spend  all  your  spare  time  on  the 
newspaper. 

I  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  G.  Metcer  Adam,  late 
editor  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
will  be  glad  to  know  tha:  he  has  returned  to  Toronto 
and  has  entered  into  business  relations  with  Messrs 
Williamson  &  Co.,  late  WilUng  &  Williamson,  King 
St.,  Toronto.  The  teaching  professio  >  and  the  public 
will,  we  feel  sure,  be  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Adam  once 
more  among  the  books,  and  will  find  him  as  of  cid 
the  most  admirable  cicerone  in  literary  pursuits. 

Would  you,  dear  reader,  kindly  read  our  "  Notice 
to  Readers."  It  may  have  son.e  special  interest  to 
you. 

The  Hamilton  Board  of  Education  has  adopted 
for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  the  Canadian  Account- 
ant, the  well  known  text-book  of  Ontario  Busine  s 
College,  Bellfv.lh,  now  in  the  fifth  edition.  An 
American  book  was  formerly  used. 

The  Century  for  March  is  on  cur  table,  with  its 
magnificent  frontispiece,  a  striking  full  page  portrait 
of"  The  Great  Tactician,"  Von  Moltke,  and  59  illus- 
trations of  the  usual  high  order  adorning  its  pages. 
In  Old  Public  Bttildings  in  America,  and  T/ie  Cruise 
of  the  Alice  May,-*r^  have  some  interesting  sketches. 
The  Average  Man  and  Cable's  Dr  Sevier SL.rc  coa- 
tinued.  Among  the  Open  Letters,  one  from  "  The 
Author  of  th^  'Bread  thinners, "'  does  not  give  any  hint 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  author,  save  that  he  is  a  New 
Yorker  and  a  working  man,  and  that  this  is  his  first 
venture. 
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FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES/- 

BY  DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D.,  ETC.,  ETC.,  PRESIDENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

TORONTO. 


WE  are  met  here  for  the  public  in- 
auguration of  a  movement  of 
no  slight  significance  in  the  history  of 
our  city,  of  our  young  province,  of 
our  still  more  youthful  Dominion. 
To-day  Toronto  celebrates  the  close 
of  her  first  half-century's  existence  as 
a  city;  and  as  we  thus  enter  on  anew 
civic  era,  we  fittingly  mark  its  advent 
by  the  opening  of  the  first  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Canada.  It  is  an  event 
fraught  with  high  promise  for  the 
future  ;  an  evidence  of  progress  which 
as  an  old  citizen  of  Toronto  I  can 
estimate  at  its  full  worth.  It  is  more- 
over a  creditable  index  of  the  value 
attached  to  intellectual  culture  in  this 
trading  and  manufacturing  commun- 
ity ;  the  institution  of  what,  if  widely 
used,  must  become  a  school  in  which 
popular  education  will  be  advanced 
in  some  of  its  most  practical  forms. 
A  free  access  to  books  is  the  most 


*  Inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  Toronto  Free  Public  Library,  March  6th,  1884. 
Revised  by  the  author  for  Thb  Monthly. 
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innocent,  the  most  delightful  of  all 
luxuries.  It  is  a  privilege  which  I 
associate  with  my  own  youthful  experi- 
ences ;  and  when  I  landed  a  stranger 
in  Toronto  thirty-two  years  ago,  the 
dearth  of  books  and  the  utter  absence 
of  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a 
library,  in  the  University  or  elsewhere, 
struck  me  as  something  trulyappalling. 
I  was  then  fresh  from  Edinburgh, 
where  the  University  library  alone 
numbers  140,000  vols.  Yet  that  is 
altogether  secondary  to  the  Advocates' 
— third  in  rank  among  British  libraries 
— with  its  265,000  printed  vols,  and 
3,000  MSS.,  as  free  to  any  literary 
worker  or  special  student  as  this  insti- 
tution can  be.  My  position  was  that 
of  an  immigrant  workman  just  landed 
and  finding  an  absolute  lack  of  his 
most  needful  tools.  From  early  years 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  ample 
freedom  of  well-stored  book-shelves 
at  home,  including  the  collection  of 
a  deceased  relative,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, and  so  had  been  familiar  from 
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childhood  with  venerable  folios  and 
quartos,  quaint,  dumpy,  vellum-bound 
I  ythcentury  tomes  of  divinity ;  Hooker 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Leighton,  Baxter, 
Owen,  Erskine,  and  Blair.  There, 
too,  were  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir 
Thos.  Browne  and  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  George  Fox's  Journal, 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Union,  and 
old  folios  of  a  like  kind.  I  refer  to 
them  now  because  I  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  piece  of  education  for  any 
youth  to  be  familiarized  with  such 
venerable  representatives  of  i6th  and 
17th  century  literature.  The  mere 
handling  of  the  ponderous  folios,  and 
reverently  turning  over  their  leaves 
impresses  the  youthful  mind  in  a  way 
inconceivable  to  readers  of  the  cheap, 
double-columned  reprints  of  our  Ameri- 
can piratical  press.  But  apart  from 
the  mere  form  in  which  such  authors 
first  appeared,  it  is  well  that  old  and 
young  should  have  free  access  to  an 
ample  range  of  literature.  The  quaint 
folios  and  quartos  run  no  great  danger 
of  beingunduly  thumbed  or  dog-eared; 
yet  such  substantial  tomes  have  charms 
for  a  larger  class  than  the  inexperi- 
enced critic  is  apt  to  fancy,  and  are 
an  invaluable  antidote  to  the  fascin- 
ating temptations  of  modern  fiction. 
Some  space,  therefore,  I  trust  will  be 
spared  on  the  shelves  of  our  city 
library  for  a  choice  selection  of  such 
old  literature  in  its  original  substantial 
form. 

The  archaic  diction  of  the  Canter- 
bury tales  and  the  still  less  attractive 
aspect  of  such  antiquarian  folios  as 
Weever's  Ancient  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, or  Dr.  Stukeley's  "  Itinerarium 
Curiosum,"  would  be  considered 
ample  guarantee  for  their  remaining 
unheeded  by  the  most  book-loving 
youth.  Yet  the  access  of  Chatterton 
to  those  old  folios  of  Mr.  William 
Barrett,  the  Bristol  antiquary,  was  the 
source  of  his  familiarity  with  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  the  factitious  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  heraldic  geneal- 


ogies of  Weever.  The  free  range  of 
that  library  of  antique  literature  gave 
archaic  verisimilitude  to  the  creation 
of  the  inspired  charity  boy,  whose 
whole  schooling  was  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  English,  learned  in  the 
Bristol  Bluecoat  school.  Alexander 
Smith,  whose  poetic  gifts  found  free 
play  while  drudging  as  a  clerk  in  a 
Glasgow  warehouse,  thus  pictures. 
from  his  own  experience,  the  charms 
of  literature  to  one  doomed  to  city 
life  and  born  to  toil : — 

*'  Books  were  his  chiefest  friends.     In  them 
he  read 
Of  those  great  spirits  who  went  down  like 

suns, 
And  left  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  death 
A  light  that  made  them  lovely." 

Such  examples  might  be  largely  multi- 
plied. Let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  so 
long  as  a  judicious  care  is  exercised 
in  excluding  impure  and  infidel  liter- 
ature, it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
range  of  books  fitted  for  a  free  public 
library.  All  tastes  must  be  cultivated, 
and  the  wants  of  the  few,  no  less  than 
the  demands  of  the  multitude,  catered 
for.  Mr.  Hallam,  to  whose  persistent 
zeal  and  liberality,  the  establishment 
of  this  library  is  so  largely  due,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  on  the 
defensive  in  reference  to  the  assumed 
predominance  of  novel  reading. 
"  Many  persons,"  he  remarks,  ''  object 
to  free  public  libraries  because  a  large 
percentage  of  the  books  taken  out  of 
the  lending  department  are  novels, 
forgetting  that  a  great  number  of  the 
books  in  our  Sunday  school  libraries 
are  works  of  fiction,  moral  and  religi- 
ous stories,  drawn  with  a  delicacy  of 
touch  on  the  line  of  novel  land — 
'  Truth  severe  by  fairy  fiction  dressed.' 
The  type  of  novels  in  these  libraries 
is  best  represented  by  '  The  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain,'  '  The  Dairyman's 
Daughter,'  '  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,'  etc.  These  are  novels  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — novels  with  a 
purpose  to  teach  religious  and  moral 
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truth."  To  characterize  the  class  of 
novels  most  in  favour  at  the  present 
y  as  moral  and  religious  stories  of 
e  type  of  "  The  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
r"  or  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain,"  would  certainly  be  misleading ; 
yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the 
charms  of  fiction.  To  the  overtasked 
brain-worker,  no  less  than  to  the 
wearied  handicraftsman  or  tiller  of 
the  soil,  the  relaxation  to  be  found  in 
the  graphic  realizations  of  Scott ;  the 
vivid,  if  somewhat  too  melodramatic, 
travesties  of  Dickens ;  the  sombre 
passion  of  George  Eliot ;  or  the  kindly 
cynicism  of  Thackeray's  outlook  on 
humanity,  is  beneficial  alike  to  mind 
and  body.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
seek  occasional  healthful  relaxation  in 
the  attractive  pages  of  fiction  ;  and 
quite  another  to  make  of  it  our  staple 
reading.  Sugar-plums  are  very  nice 
occasionally,  but  if  made  our  chief 
diet  they  will  not  only  pall  on  the 
taste,  but  enervate  the  system;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  mental  as  of  physi- 
cal sustenance.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  com- 
menting on  the  misuse  of  intellectual 
advantages  by  the  idle  or  self-indul- 
gent student,  says  : — "  Childishness, 
in  youth  even  of  good  abilities,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  growing  fault ;  and  I 
do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it 
except  to  the  great  number  of  exciting 
books  of  amusement,  like  '  Pickwick,' 
'  Nickleby,'  'Bentley's  Miscellany, 'etc. 
These  completely  satisfy  all  the  intel- 
lectual appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is 
rarely  voracious,  and  leave  him  totally 
palled,  not  only  for  his  regular  work — 
which  I  could  well  excuse  in  compari- 
son— but  for  good  literature  of  all 
sorts,  even  for  history  and  poetry." 

But  the  true  antidote  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  attractions  of  more 
substantial  literature,  in  the  fascinating 
interest  of  good  biography,  in  the 
charm  of  our  best  essayists,  in  the 
fairy  tales  of  science^  and  the  genuine 
romance  of  veritable  history. 

There  was  not  in  the  Edinburgh  of 


my  own  youthful  experiences  a  free 
city  library  such  as  we  now  inaugu- 
rate ;  but  there  were  nearly  equivalent 
advantages  to  be  found  in  the 
Mechanics'  Library,  the  Edinburgh 
Subscription  Library,  the  Select 
Library,  etc.  There,  indeed,  the  citi- 
zens had  long  been  familiar  with  such 
advantages,  for  it  was  in  Edinburgh 
that  Allan  Ramsay,  the  genial  author 
of  "The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  started, 
in  the  year  1726,  the  first  lending 
library  in  Great  Britain.  By  means 
of  well-stocked  libraries,  such  as  I 
have  named,  access  could  be  obtained 
by  a  trifling  annual  payment  to  the 
best  literature  of  the  day ;  and  I  thus 
enjoyed  from  early  boyhood  the 
opportunity  of  ranging  at  will  among 
the  treasures  of  a  carefully  selected 
library  of  English  literature.  It  is  a 
privilege  not  altogether  conducive  to 
rigorous  or  systematic  habits  of  study, 
and  it  might  have  proved  more  advan- 
tageous under  judicious  guidance. 
Yet  even  if  it  was  but  like  the  turning 
of  a  young  colt  into  a  field  of  clover 
and  leaving  him  to  browse  at  his  will, 
it  was  a  piece  of  education  which  I 
look  back  upon  now  as  of  inestimable 
value. 

As  to  fiction  and  the  more  ephem- 
eral popular  literature,  their  claims 
for  a  share  of  the  space  on  your 
shelves  are  greatly  less  than  they 
once  were.  With  the  unblushing  dis- 
regard of  all  an  author's  or  a  publish- 
er's just  rights,  such  books  are  reprint- 
ed now  in  so  cheap  a  form  that — 
unless  you  are  troubled  with  scruples 
about  becoming  receivers  of  stolen 
wares — they  are  practically  accessible 
to  the  poorest.  There  is  little  need 
for  a  library  to  supply  the  novels  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  Trollope,  Geo.  Mac- 
donald.  Black,  or  Hawthorne ;  of 
Miss  Muloch,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  or  even  of  such  tempting 
literary  morceaux  as  Carlyle's  "Re- 
miniscences," or  Jane  Welsh's  corres- 
pondence,   when   the  whole  can  be 
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purchased  for  a  few  cents.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  standard  literature 
of  the  past  and  present — the  histor- 
ians, the  poets,  the  essayists,  the 
biographers.  To  raany  I  trust  by 
means  of  this  free  library  the  discovery 
will  now  be  made  that  these  have  an 
enduring  charm  far  surpassing  that  of 
lighter  fiction.  Science,  too,  grows 
popular,  not  by  condescending  to  be 
superficial,  but  by  the  tempting 
marvels  of  its  ever  new  revelations, 
no  less  than  by  practical  contributions 
to  the  well-being  of  humanity.  Lyell, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  Geikie, 
and  a  host  of  other  explorers  of  hid- 
den truths  of  nature,  tempt  the 
unfamiliar  student  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  science,  with  at  times  the 
emergence  from  "  the  common  herd" 
of  a  self-taught  Franklin,  Stevenson, 
Faraday,  or  Hugh  Miller,  to  repay  a 
thousand  fold  the  cost  of  such  an 
institution  as  this  people's  library. 

"  For  words  are  things  :  and  a  small  drop  of 

ink, 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That    which     makes     thousands,     perhaps 

millions,  think." 

Inexperienced  as  we  yet  are  in  the 
working  of  a  Free  Public  Library,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  note 
that  its  operations  will  be  found  to 
differ  widely  from  those  of  a  British 
Museum  or  a  Bodleian,  where  books 
are  sacred  to  the  student's  use.  We 
must  count  on  a  large  annual  deficit 
in  the  item  of  books  worn  out.  In 
our  private  libraries  we  scarcely  cal- 
culate on  our  utmost  liberality  in 
lending  ever  leading  to  such  a  result. 
Nay,  we  resent  a  thumb-mark,  and 
grudge  the  smallest  trace  of  a  dog- 
ear, unless  we  have  attained  to  the 
the  rear  disinterestedness  of  the  gentle 
Elia.  Charles  Lamb  owns  indeed  to 
a  genuine  reverence  for  first  editions ; 
but  as  for  books  of  ordinary  reading 
he  thinks  they  look  best — so  at  least 
he  maintains  in  quaint  irony — a  little 
torn    and    dog-eared;     and    waxing 


enthusiastic  in  this  assumed  vein  of 
philanthropy,  he  exclaims  : — "  How 
beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of  read- 
ing are  the  sullied  leaves  and  worn- 
out  appearance,  nay,  the  very  odour 
(beyond  Russia),  if  we  would  not 
forget  kind  feelings  in  fastidiousness, 
of  an  old  circulating  library  *  Tom 
Jones,' or  'Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  How 
they  speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs 
that  have  turned  over  their  pages 
with  delight !  Of  the  lone  sempstress 
whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner 
or  harder-worked  mantua  maker)  after 
her  long  day's  needle  toil  running 
far  into  the  midnight,  when  she  has 
snatched  an  hour  ill-spared  from  sleep, 
to  steep  her  cares  as  in  some  Lethean 
cup,  by  spelling  out  their  enchanting 
contents,"  and  so  the  kind  enthusiast 
exclaims  : — "  Who  would  have  them 
a  whit  less  soiled  ?  What  better  con- 
dition could  we  desire  to  see  them 
in  ?"  This  is  a  spirit  which  we  shall 
have  to  learn,  whether  grudgingly  or 
not ;  for  a  free  library  at  the  disposal 
of  a  community  of  100,000  citizens 
will  demand  constant  replacement; 
and  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  must 
not  be  surprised  at  the  increasing 
demands  for  wear  and  tear,  in  the 
process,  let  us  hope,  of  transmuting 
well-thumbed  and  dog-eared  volumes 
into  mind  and  brain.  The  works 
thus  used  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
singly  of  no  very  costly  character, 
though  when  they  come  to  be  multi- 
plied to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a 
community  as  this,  their  rebinding 
or  renewal  cannot  fail  to  involve 
large  expenditure.  But  there  is  a 
different  class  of  books  which  will 
interest  a  smaller  circle,  and  rarely 
or  never  call  for  renewal,  but  on 
which  also  I  trust  your  outlay  will 
be  liberal.  These  are  important 
works  of  a  large  and  costly  character, 
such  as  are  only  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  public  library.  But  good  books  of 
all  kinds  are  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
education ;  and  as   long  as  life  lasts 
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re  are  all  scholars,  whether  our  ac- 
juisitions  are  profitable-or  the  reverse. 
The  Public  School  System  of  Ontario 
is  her  special  boast;  and  the  enact- 
ments which  have  been  long  in  force 
for  encouraging  the  formation  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes  with  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  attached  to  them, 
recognize  the  necessity  for  some  pro- 
vision of  literary  resources  to  supple- 
ment the  school  and  perpetuate  its 
advantages  after  the  pupil  has  passed 
beyond  its  training.  The  scheme, 
though  well  intended,  and  perhaps 
all  that  was  possible  at  an  early  stage, 
has  proved  inadequate  to  the  growing 
demands  which  a  well  organized 
system  of  education  necessarily  be- 
gets. For  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
there  shall  be  no  lack  of  culture  ;  we 
require  also  "the  inspiring  aid  of 
books."  And  with  those  well  select- 
ed and  abundantly  supplied,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  the  good  seed  thus 
sown  will  yield  a  satisfactory  harvest. 
We  have  among  us  already  self-taught 
astronomers,  botanists,  entomologists, 
geologists,  and  archaeologists.  A  well- 
furnished  scientific  library  will  add  to 
the  number,  widen  their  range  of  know- 
ledge, and  give  precision  to  their  views. 
Amateur  philologists  are  not  wholly 
unknown  among  us,  and  students  of 
our  fast  vanishing  Indian  languages,  to 
whomdictionaries,grammars,polyglots 
and  commentaries  will  be  welcome. 
Nor  should  the  well-furnished  refer- 
ence library,  which  will,  doubtless, 
form  an  important  feature  of  this 
institution,  be  wanting  in  popular 
attractions.  To  its  shelves  will  no 
doubt  be  relegated  the  ever-accumu- 
lating blue  books,  trade  and  naviga- 
tion tables,  census  returns,  educa- 
tional reports,  and  the  hke  dry  and 
unattractive,  but  most  useful  reper- 
tories of  varied  satistics.  But  also 
among  the  books  in  this  department 
— books  which  may  be  freely  con- 
sulted but  cannot  be  borrowed — 
there  must  be  provided  a  good  selec- 


tion of  the  fine  arts.  The  citizens' 
funds  will  be  well  spent  in  making 
the  rising  generation  familiar  with 
Rafl:aelle  and  Michael  Angelo ;  with 
Titian,  Correggio,  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, and  Vandyke  ;  with  Reynolds, 
Hogarth,  Claude,  Turner,  and  all 
the  choicest  reproductions  of  modern 
art.  The  novel  processes  of  multi- 
plying pictures  and  superseding  the 
costly  art  of  the  engraver  by  means 
of  photography  and  its  adjuncts  have 
wondrously  diminished  the  cost  of 
such  luxuries.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  citizens  of  Toronto  should 
not  become  familiar  with  Guercinos, 
Boydells,  and  other  choice  galleries 
of  engraved  art,  with  the  "  Liber 
Veritatis  "  of  Claude,  and  the  "  Liber 
Studiorum  "  of^  Turner.  The  refine- 
ment begot  by  a  familiarity  with  art 
of  the  highest  class  is  an  invaluable 
educational  training.  To  the  skilled 
mechanic  especially  it  is  of  practical 
value ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
Toronto  may  not  by  such  means 
evoke  the  slumbering  genius  of  some 
new  Flaxman  or  Thorwaldsen,  or 
with  the  free  access  that  is  now  to  be 
given  to  the  highest  literature,  give 
voice  to  some  "  mute  inglorious 
Milton  "  of  our  own.  For  genius  is 
limited  by  no  geographical  boundaries; 
and  as  to  race,  we  speak  the  same 
tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake.  Here 
as  the  years  come  and  go  and  the 
treasured  stores  of  letters  accumulate 
in  this  free  civic  library,  as  the  fitting 
adjunct  to  our  free  public  schools,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  say  of 
the  poorest, 

'•  But  knowledge   to   their  eyes  her  ample 

page, 
Rich  with    the    spoils   of    time,    did    ne'er 

unroll." 

And  if,  from  among  the  rarely  gifted 
few  it  shall  be  the  high  privilege  of 
Toronto  to  have  some  world-wide 
name  associated  with  her  schools  and 
colleges,  her  honour  will  be  the  greater, 
in  that  she  has  accorded  to  mind  no 
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less  fostering  care  than  to  the  sources 
of  material  wealth.  But  not  for  the 
few  and  gifted,  but  for  all,  is  this 
Public  Library  founded  and  endowed. 
It  is  your  own  creation,  established 
by  the  free  vote  of  the  citizens, 
managed  by  trustees  elected  by  your- 
selves, and  dependent  for  its  growth 
on  your  corporate  liberality.  If  by 
its  means  the  nascent  spark  of  genius 
shall  be  kindled  into  flame,  and 
Toronto  shine  with  a  halo  akin  to 
that  which  plays  around  the  memories 
of  Athens  and  Florence,  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  of  the  Endinburgh  of  Scott, 
or  the  Ayr  of  Burns,  it  is  well,  and  the 
world  will  be  the  richer  for  it.  But 
our  truer  and  surer  reward  must  be 
found  in  the  pure  unalloyed  pleasure 
conferred  on  thousands ;  in  the  homes 
made  attractive,  bright  and  happy 
with  the  evening  readings  of  the 
fireside  circle ;  and  in  the  fructifying 
results  superadded  to  our  public 
school  system,  as  a  taste  for  reading 
is  engendered  and  the  workingman 
learns  "  how  charming  is  divine 
philosophy,"  and  how  infinitely  sur- 
passing all  the  deceitful  allurements 
of  the  tavern  or  saloon  are  the  shal- 
lowest draughts  of  true  knowledge. 
If  the  result  be  to  beguile  even  a  few 
from  the  tempting  haunts  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  to  rekindle  the  hearth  in 
some  desolated  homes — as  we  are 
assured  has  already  been  the  experi- 
ence elsewhere — the  return,  even  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  will  amply 
repay  all  the  outlay. 

But  knowledge  is  power.     In  any 
case  true  knowledge  must  be  prefer- 


able to  ignorance,  but  if  wisely 
directed  it  is  power  of  self-control; 
it  is  power  over  material  nature ; 
it  is  power  over  mind  and  will. 
It  is  the  avenue  to  truth,  to  all 
truths  ;  and  if  rightly  followed  out  it 
is  the  rendering  of  an  obedience  to 
the  maxim  of  divine  wisdom,  by 
which  alone  its  realization  can  be 
hoped  for.  "  Get  wisdom,  with  all 
thy  getting  get  understanding."  At 
the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library — which  now  after  an  experi- 
ence of  thirty-two  years  has  in  all 
respects  realized  the  best  hopes  of  its 
founders — Lord  Lyiton  (better  known 
to  us  by  the  familiar  literary  name  of 
Edward  Bulwer)  remarked  that  "  a 
library  is  not  only  a  school — it  is  an 
arsenal  and  an  armoury.  Books  are 
weapons,  either  for  war  or  self-defence. 
And  the  principles  of  chivalry  are  as 
applicable  to  the  student  now  as 
they  were  to  the  knight  of  old.  To 
defend  the  weak,  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sor, to  add  to  courage  humility,  to  give 
to  man  the  service  and  to  God  the 
glory,  is  the  student's  duty  now  as  it 
was  once  the  duty  of  the  knight.'^ 
May  your  experience  after  such 
another  interval  be  that  the  toil-worn 
artisan,  the  skilled  mechanic,  the 
trader,  the  inventor,  the  jurist,  and 
the  political  economist,  the  student 
of  nature,  and  the  lover  of  art,  has 
each  learned  here  the  value  of  a  well- 
selected  library  as  a  means  not  only 
of  promoting  industrial  education 
and  social  progress,  but  as  a  source 
of  elevation  and  refinement  to  the 
whole  community. 


It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  teachers  to  study 
the  nature  of  children  as  it  is  to  instruct. 
Indeed  there  is  but  one  way  to  reach  success- 
fully that  mysterious  entity,  the  mind,  and 
that  is  by  natural  avenues.  Approach  by 
other  roads  is  offensive  trespass  ;  the  recep- 


tacle is  closed  against  it  and  the  proffer  re- 
jected. Hence,  nothing  is  gained  by  coer- 
cion. The  process  may  be  submitted  to,  but 
the  result  is  unnatural,  therefore  a  deformity. 
Is  it  not  high  time  that  our  practice  should 
be  consistent  with  our  theory  ? — Ex. 
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THE  history  of  Education  remains 
yet  to  be  written.  In  all  periods 
of  civilized  history  the  subject  has  been 
a  favourite  one  with  ethical  philos- 
ophers and  social  theorists.  But  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  complete  account  of 
its  evolution  and  development  to  the 
present  time.  In  attempting  to  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  of  the  main 
educational  theories  and  systems 
which  have  succeeded  each  other,  it 
will  be  well  to  begin  with  old  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  Greece^  music  and  gym- 
nastics were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
subjects  taught;  and  to  these,  in 
course  of  time,  were  added  the  "  Seven 
Arts" — viz..  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dia- 
lectic, Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry, 
and  Astronomy.  These  were  con- 
tinued by  the  Romans,  as  "  Trivium  " 
and  "  Quadrivium,"  and  held  sway 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a 
rule,  the  Greeks  learnt  no  language 
but  their  own,  and  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  six  hours  as  the 
proper  limit  of  daily  study. 

The  Greek  philosopher  Plato,  in 
his  "  Republic,"  considers  that  a  child 
under  ten  should  give  himself  to 
gymnastics,  learn  reading  and  writing 
from  ten  to  thirteen,  poetry  and  music 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  study 
of  music  is  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  Greek  education. 
Passing  from  Greece  to  Rome  is  pass- 
ing from  the  ideal  to  the  practical. 
The  Greek  was  emotional,  receptive, 
speculative,  refined — a  philosopher; 
the  Roman  stern,  impatient  of  theory, 
systematic,  warlike — a  conqueror  and 
governor.  The  seven  "  liberal  arts," 
as  above  enumerated,  formed  the 
staple  of  Roman  education,  with  the 
Greek  language  in  addition  ;  and  what 


music  was  to  the  Greeks,  rhetoric  was 
to  the  Romans. 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  two 
chief  educational  systems  of  the  pagan 
world. 

To  these  succeeded  the  Latin 
Fathers — Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine.  These,  in  turn,  were 
supplanted  by  the  more  powerful 
Schoolmen.  The  fathers  sought  to 
give  a  purely  Christian  education. 
The  Schoolmen  united  to  the  studies 
of  the  cloister  the  graces  of  the  castle, 
for  this  was  the  age  of  chivalry.  The 
pupil  passed  through  three  grades — 
those  of  page,  squire,  and  knight — 
uniting  to  the  scholarly  curriculum  of 
the  "  seven  liberal  arts  "  the  knightly 
code  of  the  "  seven  free  arts  " — viz., 
riding,  swimming,  archery,  boxing, 
hawking,  chess,  and  poetry.  This 
course,  it  will  be  granted,  was  compre- 
hensive enough  in  intention,  whatever 
the  extent  to  which  such  intention 
was  realised. 

The  Renaissance,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth,  each  played  an  important 
part  in  the  moulding  of  education. 
To  the  former  we  owe  St.  Paul's 
school  and  More's  "Utopia";  and 
to  the  latter  that  system  of  so-called 
"humanistic"  education  which  shaped 
for  generations  the  methods  pursued 
in  our  great  English  public  schools. 

The  Humanists  were  followed  by 
the  Realists — the  leader  and  exponent 
of  whom  was  the  first  really  great 
educational  reformer,  Jolm  A?nos 
Cpmenius,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  *'  Didactica 
Magna,"  "a  complete  handbook  of 
education  in  all  its  branches,  and  the 
first    attempt   to   write   a   systematic 
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treatise  on  the  whole  subject."  The 
key-note  of  his  system  is  the  method 
of  Natwe.  To  Nature  he  refers  all 
educational  operations,  and  from  it  he 
deduces  all  educational  principles. 
This  method,  in  fact,  he  follows  too 
far,  inasmuch  as  the  organic  growth 
of  nature  is  not  in  all  its  phases  truly 
analogous  to  the  subtle  expansion  of 
the  human  mind.  A  man's  nature, 
he  holds,  will  inevitably  move  in  the 
direction  in  which  nature  impels  it, 
and  all  that  we  are  required  to  do  in 
education  is  to  give  stimulus  and 
guidance.  His  principal  rules  for 
learning  are  that  education  must  begin 
in  early  life,  must  be  chiefly  conducted 
in  the  morning  hours,  and  that  all 
subjects  of  study  must  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of 
the  pupil.  In  books  and  lessons  the 
concrete  must  precede  the  abstract, 
things  must  be  learnt  before  words, 
words  before  grammar,  and  details 
before  principles.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  Comenius  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  in  some 
respects  of  our  own.  It  is  curious 
and  suggestive,  also,  that  his  principles 
are  the  very  principles  most  strongly 
urged  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  our 
present  day  educational  philosophers. 
Another  rule  of  Comenius  was  that 
attendance  at  school  must  be  regular, 
and  all  school  tasks  must  be  system- 
atically pre-arranged  ;  this  he  practi- 
cally enforced  by  resolutely  refusing 
to  admit  any  scholar  into  his  school 
except  at  one  certain  fixed  period  of 
the  year.  A  rule  and  practice  this, 
which  will,  I  am  confident,  commend 
itself  to  the  approbation  of  all  who 
read  this  paper,  and  of  which  most 
will  be  inclined  to  envy  Comenius. 
But  some  very  important  factors  in 
our  present  educational  system  were 
unknown  under  his  regime.  In  that 
happy  age  there  were  no  Education 
Act,  no  Codes,  no  school  attendance 
officers,  and  no  school  Inspectors  1 
There  are  other  principles  of  Comenius 


well  worthy  of  attention.  The  natural 
order  of  the  child's  mental  develop- 
ment must  be  observed,  and  we  must 
first  train  his  perception,  then  his 
memory,  next  his  insight,  and  lastly 
his  judgment.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  a  more  sensible  and  practical 
theory  than  this  as  the  basis  of  edu- 
cational training  was  never  advanced. 
It  certainly  shows  favourably  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  doctrinaire 
speculations  of  the  present  day.  In 
his  model  national  school  Comenius 
arranges  his  curriculum  to  include 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  measur- 
ing, singing.  Scripture,  history,  and 
physical  geography.  The  language  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  mother  tongue, 
for  it  is  absurd  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  till  that  is  known.  The 
school  is  to  be  arranged  into  six 
classes,  and  the  course  to  cover  six 
years,  from  six  to  twelve.  The  daily 
school  hours  are  to  ho,  four  only — two 
before,  and  two  after,  noon.  The 
morning  is  to  be  given  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  memory,  and  the 
afternoon  to  the  practice  of  the  hand 
and  voice.  Nothing  7ieui  is  to 
be  learnt  in  the  afternoon.  The 
"  National "  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
"  Latin  "  school,  also  containing  six 
classes,  and  covering  the  years  from 
twelve  to  eighteen.  The  subjects 
taught  are  to  be  grammar,  physics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  dialectics,  and 
rhetoric.  And  this  course,  to  render 
the  education  complete,  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  training  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning,  "  The  more  we  reflect  on 
the  method  of  Comenius,  the  more 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  replete  with 
suggestiveness,  and  we  shall  feel  sur- 
prised that  so  much  wisdom  can  have 
lain  in  the  path  of  school-masters  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  that 
they  have  never  stooped  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  treasures." 

From  the  practical   and  far-seeing 
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Comenius  we  turn  to  the  theoretic 
and  idealistic  Milto?i.  The  one  was 
a  school-master,  giving  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  scholars  he  called 
around  him ;  the  other  a  student 
living  among  his  books,  and  largely 
ignorant  of  the  great  world  of  child- 
hood. We  at  once  perceive  the 
organic  differences  between  the  two 
men  when  we  come  to  compare  their 
respective  theories.  The  one  gives 
us  a  well-defined,  clearly  formulated 
system,  grounded  on  the  true  princi- 
ples of  Nature  and  psychology — a 
system  capable  of  adaptation,  and 
applicable  to  all.  The  other  gener- 
ates a  gigantic  visionary  ideal,  which 
almost  bewilders  one's  imagination, 
and  is  incapable  of  attainment  by  one 
in  ten  thousand. 

Milton's  "  Tractate  on  Education  " 
was  published  in  1644,  a-^d  reprinted 
in  1673.  In  it  he  defines  a  "com- 
plete and  generous  education  "  to  be 
"  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, of  peace  and  war."  The  method 
he  proposes  is  to  found  an  academy, 
which  shall  be  at  once  both  school 
and  university.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  130  persons, 
ten  of  whom  are  teachers  and  gover- 
nors, and  the  remainder  students — a 
teacher  to  every  twelve  scholars,  you 
observe.  The  pupils  enter  at  twelve, 
and  stay  till  they  are  twenty-one. 
Each  day's  work  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts — for  studies,  exercise,  and 
meals.  The  most  wonderful  thing 
about  this  temple  of  learning  is  the 
curriculum.  During  the  nine  bliss- 
ful years  passed  by  the  students  in 
this  most  Utopian  "academy"  they 
are  to  make  themselves  proficient  in 
the  following  subjects,  which  I  give 
in  the  order  laid  down  by  Milton  : — 
Latin  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geome- 
try, Scripture,  Geography,  Greek, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Trigonometry, 
Architecture,    Navigation,    Anatomy, 


Medicine,  Ethics,  Economics,  Italian, 
Politics,  Law,  Theology,  Church 
History,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Music,  and  Mili- 
tary Science.  Twenty-six  subjects, 
and  such  subjects !  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  occupy  secondary  places ; 
they  are  thrown  in  parenthetically  as 
agreeable  diversions.  Italian,  for 
instance,  we  are  told,  may  be,  "  easily 
learnt  at  any  odd  hour  !  "  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  told  where 
the  "odd  hour"  is  to  come  from. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  grandiloquent 
scheme  is  lacking,  for  perfect  com- 
prehensiveness, in  but  two  particulars 
— viz.,  that  its  author  does  not  instruct 
us  how  to  create  brains„  and  how  to 
elongate  time  at  will.  Were  Milton's 
system  applicable,  and  had  it  been 
generally  followed  out,  the  proverbial 
"  schoolboy  "  of  Macaulay,  instead 
of  being  the  mythical  character  he  is, 
would  have  figured  as  an  unmitigated 
dunce. 

In  1693  Joh7i  Locke  published  his 
"  Thoughts  Concerning  Education." 
This  is  now  a  little-read  book,  yet  it 
occupies  an  important  place  in  edu- 
cational literature,  and  has  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional theories  held  subsequent  to  its 
advent.  Locke  regarded  education 
to  have  for  its  end  the  right  forma- 
tion of  the  character.  He  was  a  dis- 
beleiver  in  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas,  and  looked  upon  a  child's 
mind  as  something  that  could  be 
moulded  like  wax ;  yet  he  accepted 
the  fact  of  different  inherited  capaci- 
ties in  different  individuals.  *'  The 
right  way  to  teach,"  he  says,  "  is  to 
give  children  a  liking  and  inclination 
to  what  you  propose  them  to  be 
learnt,    and   that   will   engage    their 

industry  and  application 

Most  pains  should  be  taken  with 
what  is  most  necessary,  and  that  prin- 
cipally looked  after  which  will  be  of 
most  and  frequentest  use  to  him  [the 
pupil]   in  the  world."     Here   Locke 
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figures  as  the  exponent  of  the  "Natu- 
ralistic System,"  of  which  Herbert 
Spencer  is  our  greatest  contemporary 
advocate.  Mere  learning  Locke  re- 
gards as  the  least  important  province 
in  a  true  educational  system ;  and  in 
this  he  agrees  with  Butler^  who  says 
that,  "  of  education,  instruction  forms 
the  smallest  part." 

In  Rousseau  we  have  another  ideal- 
ist, though  of  a  very  different  type 
from  Milton.  His  "  Emile  "  appear- 
ed in  1762,  and  treats  of  the  com- 
plete education  of  a  man.  This  sys- 
tem comprises  four  periods.  The  first 
two  are  those  of  childhood,  and  are 
confined  to  physical  exercise  and 
speech;  the  third  extends  from  twelve 
to  fifteen,  and  is  the  period  of  posi- 
tive instruction ;  the  fourth  period 
commences  at  fifteen,  and  concerns 
itself  with  the  moulding  of  the  pas- 
sions and  the  training  of  the  feelings. 
Rousseau  pushes  the  "  naturalistic  " 
theory  to  its  further  extreme.  Books 
are  to  be  almost  wholly  discarded  ! 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  if  you  must  abso- 
lutely have  books,  there  is  one  which 
furnishes,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
happy  treatise  of  natural  education. 
This  book  will  be  the  first  which  my 
Emile  will  read.  It  alone  will  form 
for  a  long  time  the  whole  of  his 
library,  and  it  shall  always  hold  in  it  a 
distinguished  place.  .  .  .  What 
then  is  this  wonderful  book  ?  Is  it 
Aristotle  ?  is  it  Pliny  ?  is  it  Buffon  ? 
No,  it  is  Robinson  Crusoe."  Here 
is,  surely,  the  climax  of  "  naturalism  " 
— a  system  of  instruction  founded  on 
Robinson  Crusoe  !  Before  leaving 
Rousseau,  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  he  who  talked  in  so  fatherly  and 
afifectionate  a  strain  of  his  son,  ac- 
tually relegated  each  of  his  children, 
as  soon  as  they  were  born,  to  the 
foundling  hospital,  and  never  knew 
or  saw  them  afterwards  !  The  suc- 
cession of  educational  philosophers 
is  graced  with,  at  all  events,  one  ex- 
ample of  a  canting  hypocrite. 

A   man  of  a  very  different  stamp 


I  was  Pestalozzi,  who  lived  at  the  end 
I  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  beginning 
I  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  In  hi*m 
we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
earnest  and  devoted  teacher,  as  op- 
posed to  the  mere  theorist.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  work  of  a  school- 
master from  motives  of  high  unsel- 
fishness and  disinterested  philan- 
thropy. The  town  of  Stanz,  on  Lake 
Lucerne,  was  burnt  by  the  French, 
and  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Canton  laid  desolate.  One  result  of 
this  disaster  was  the  creation  of  a 
large  number  of  homeless  and  desti- 
tute orphans.  Collecting  together 
eighty  of  these  poor  creatures,  he 
placed  them  in  a  convent,  and  insti- 
tuted himself  as  their  guardian  and 
schoolmaster.  The  children  were 
very  ignorant,  not  more  than  one  in 
ten  knowing  the  alphabet.  Pestalozzi 
had,  therefore,  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  his  system  accordingly  con- 
fines itself  to  strictly  elementary  edu- 
cation. He  anticipated  the  moni- 
torial system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
by  setting  some  of  the  children  to 
teach  the  others.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  juvenile  education 
must  commence  with  the  senses,  and 
lead  up  to  the  intellect.  The  funda- 
mental subjects  he  considered  to  con- 
sist of  number,  form,  and  speech, 
which  really  answer  to  our  modern 
three  R's,  with  the  addition  of  draw- 
ing to  writing  as  a  branch  of  "  form." 
Time  forbids  a  detailed  explanation 
of  Pestalozzi's  methods  ;  but  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  they  were  those 
from  which  Froebel  afterwards  deduc- 
ed the  system  with  which  his  name 
is  connected.  Pestalozzi's  guiding 
principle  was  that  education  is  made 
up  of  two  things — observation  and 
comprehension,  the  first  as  the  pre- 
liminary, and  the  second  as  the  result- 
ant. His  example  was  most  salutary, 
both  to  his  contemporaries  and  prede- 
cessors. It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  his  unwearied  devo- 
tion and  kindness  to  his  scholars,  he 
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found  himself  unable  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  moral  suasion,  and  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  resort  to 
corporal  punishment.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  Pestalozzi's  own 
words  in  description  of  his  life  and 
work  in  the  school  just  referred  to, 
and  in  which  his  days  were  spent  from 
morning  to  night.  "  Every  assist- 
ance," he  says,  "  everything  done 
for  them  in  their  need,  all  the  teach- 
ing that  they  received  came  direcdy 
from  me ;  my  hand  lay  on  their  hand, 
my  eye  rested  on  their  eye,  my  tears 
flowed  with  theirs,  and  my  smile  ac- 
companied theirs.  Their  food  was 
mine,  and  their  drink  was  mine.  I 
had  nothing;  no  housekeeping,  no 
friends,  no  servants ;  I  had  them 
alone.  I  slept  in  their  midst ;  I  was 
the  last  to  go  to  bed  in  the  evening, 
and  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning, 
I  prayed  with  them  and  taught  them 
in  bed  before  they  went  to  sleep." 

Probably  the  long  bead-roll  of 
noble  deeds,  and  the  glorious  annals 
of  elevated  philanthropy,  contain  no 
chapter  more  profoundly  beautiful,  no 
picture  more  profoundly  ennobling, 
than  the  life  of  Pestalozzi. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  most  sensible  and  practical 
theories  hitherto  noticed  have  been 
those  formulated  by  men  who  were 
themselves   the  instructors  of  youth. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  age  we 
have  in  Mr,  Ruskin  a  reformer  in 
whom  the  idealistic  and  naturalistic 
elements  are,  in  some  sort,  combined. 
He  would  have  children  "  educated 
compulsorily  in  agricultural  schools 
inland,  and  naval  schools  by  the  sea, 
the  indispensable  first  condition  of 
such  education  being  that  the  boys 
learn  either  to  ride  or  to  sail ;  the 
girls  to  spin,  weave,  and  sew,  and, 
at  a  proper  age,  to  cook  all  ordinary 
food  exquisitely  ;  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  to  be  disciplined  daily  in  the 
strictest  practice  of  vocal  music  ;  and 
for  morality,  to  be  taught  gentleness 
to  all   brute    creatures,   and  finished 


courtesy  to  each  other ;  to  speak 
truth  with  rigid  care,  and  to  obey 
orders  with  the  precision  of  slaves. 
Then,  as  they  get  older,  they  are  to 
learn  the  natural  history  of  the  place 
they  live  in,  to  know  Latin — boys 
and  girls  both — and  the  history  of 
five  cities :  Athens,  Rome,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  London." 

Prof.  BaiUj  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  an  elaborate  work  in  which  edu- 
cation is  treated  as  'an  organized 
science.  In  it  the  bearings  of  physio- 
logy and  psychology  in  relation  to  his 
subject  are  minutely  indicated,  includ- 
ing the  parts  played  by  the  emotions, 
memory,  judgment,  imagination,  etc.,; 
the  sequence  of  subjects,  and  their 
values,  educational  methods,  art,  and 
the  moralities,  are  all  subjected  to  a 
detailed  and  careful  examination. 
The  basis  of  the  work  is  materialistic  ; 
its  general  aim  purports  to  be  a  war, 
"  not  so  much  against  error  as  against 
confusion,"  and  it  is  prominently 
urged  that  "  the  division  of  labour  in 
the  shape  of  disjoining  incongruous 
exercises  is  a  chief  requisite  in  any 
attempt  to  remodel  the  teaching  art  "  ; 
the  general  result  being  a  proposal 
for  a  "renovated  curriculum,"  em- 
bracing science,  history,  sociology, 
and  literature. 

Of  all  our  present-day  educational 
theorists  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^  the 
great  apostle  of  the  new  science  of 
sociology,  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
siderable. His  work  on  ''  Education" 
has  passed  through  num.erous  edi- 
tions, and  has  been  translated  into 
some  six  or  seven  European  langua- 
ges. Mr  Spencer  is  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  prevailing  methods  of  edu- 
cation. We  have,  he  says,  substitu- 
ted decoration  for  dress.  In  this  we 
resemble  savage  tribes  who  attach 
much  more  importance  to  ornament 
than  clothing.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt, "an  Orinoco  woman,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  leave  her  hut 
without  a  fragment  of  clothing,  would 
not  dare  to  commit  such  a  breach  of 
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decorum  as  to  go  out  un painted." 
And  so,  in  our  modern  curriculums  of 
instruction,  the  ornamental  predomin- 
ates over  the  useful. 

This  strikes  the  key-note  to  the 
work.  "  The  general  problem,"  we 
are  told  "  which  comprehends  every 
special  problem,  is  the  right  ruling 
of  conduct  in  all  directions  under  all 
circumstances."  Hence,  "  to  prepare 
us  for  complete  living  is  the  function 
which  education  has  to  discharge." 
Our  present  system  does  not  ade- 
quately discharge  this  function.  We 
neglect  the  natural  process  of  the 
mind,  teach  facts  second-hand,  palm 
off  the  symbols  of  knowledge  for 
knowledge  itself,  arrange  our  subjects 
in  abnormal  order — placing  the  ab- 
stract before,  instead  of  after,  the 
concrete — and  pervading  the  whole 
system  is  the  vicious  method  of  rote 
learning — a  method  which  sacrifices 
the  spirit  to  the  letter.  Many  of  our 
present  subjects  may  be  looked  upon 
as  part  of  "  the  efflorescence  of  civil- 
ized life  " ;  and  we  neglect  the  plant 
for  the  sake  of  the  flower.  Accord- 
ingly our  methods  are  to  be  discarded 
as  obsolete  and  vicious,  in  favour  of 
a  naturalistic  system  based  on  psy- 
chological principles  ;  while,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  What  know- 
ledge is  of  most  worth  ?"  the  uniform 
reply  is  Science.  This  is  the  verdict 
on  all  the  counts  —  for  all  matters 
whatsoever,  affecting  life,  its  conduct, 
its  government,  and  its  enjoyment, 
and  all  other  science  itself  being 
understood  as  "  a  key  to  the  science 
of  life." 

While  agreeing  that  there  is  much 
that  is  valuable  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory,  it  would  be  easy  to  assign 
objections  to  some  of  his  leading  prin- 
ciples. His  chief  error  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  drawing  his  lines  too  hard 
and  fast.  In  mental  food,  as  in  phy- 
sical, what  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison ;  and  a  wide 
latitude  of  choice  is  necessary.  What 
Mr.   Spencer  regards  as  the  "  efflor- 


escence" of  civilization,  and  the 
"  flowers "  of  education,  will  very 
probably  be  regarded  by  many  other 
thoughtful  minds  as  the  very  essence 
of  progress  and  the  true  "  plants  "  of 
culture.  In  others  of  his  works  he 
assigns  much  importance  to  many 
various  kinds  of  "  bias  "  in  the  past 
growth  and  present  condition  of  the 
human  race.  It  may,  perhaps,  with 
truth,  be  pointed  out  that  the  "  bias" 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  educational  theory 
has  a  decided  preponderance  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  his 
favourite  new  science  of  '*  Sociology." 

When  we  come  to  ask  what  are  the 
practical  results  of  all  these  centuries 
of  theorising,  and  what  the  actual 
effects  produced  thereby  on  our  pre- 
sent system  of  education,  the  response 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. Surely  by  this,  educa- 
tion ought  to  be,  if  not  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  perfected  art,  at  all  events 
very  near  to  such  a  consummation. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  there  is  over- 
whelming testimony  to  prove. 

When,  in  1861,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe 
initiated  his  too  famous  system  of 
"  payment  by  results,"  the  natural 
order  of  things  became  inverted,  and 
since  then,  not  evolution,  but  revo- 
lution, has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
in  matters  educational.  The  "  Codes" 
have  kept  pace  with  "  the  process 
of  the  suns,"  and  in  most  cases 
each  has  been  an  advance,  if  not 
in  confusion,  at  least  in  complexity, 
upon  its  predecessors.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say  of  the  last  Code 
of  all,  that  it  awoke  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  have  to  work  it,  higher 
anticipations,  and  that  since  its  advent 
it  has  effected  in  the  same  minds 
more  pronounced  disappointment 
than  any  of  its  forerunners.  Many 
names  have  been  suggested  for  it; 
perhaps  the  name  best  fitted  to  it, 
and  in  its  present  condition  it  cer- 
certainly  deserves  no  higher,  would 
be  the  "  Code  of  good  intentions." 

The  two  characteristics  which  most 
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strongly  mark  our  present  system  are 
those  of  strain  and  complexity.  That 
there  is  strain,  those  best  qualified  to 
know  are  unanimous  in  declaring. 
Fortunately  the  public  are  taking  up 
the  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  agitation  upon  it,  now  fast  spread- 
ing, may  produce  salutary  results. 
In  Herbert  Spencer's  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," we  are  told  that  "  progress 
consists  in  the  passage  from  a  homo- 
geneous to  a  heterogeneous  structure. 
The  law  of  all  progress  is  one  and  the 
same,  the  evolution  of  the  simple 
into  the  complex,  by  successive  differ- 
entiations." Our  "  Codes  "  certainly 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  progress 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene- 
ous and  this  by  *'  successive  differen- 
tiations "  so  peculiar  and  conflicting 
as  to  puzzle  the  most  enlightened. 

What  help  in  the  matter  are  we 
afforded  by  the  numerous  class  of 
educational  theorists  comprised  by 
our  school  Inspectors  ?  If  we  appeal 
to  their  reports  in  the  annual  blue- 
books,  the  thing  that  will  strike  us 
most  is  that  it  is  a  case  of  doctors  dis- 
agreeing. However,  in  the  matter 
of  results,  with  which  these  gentle- 
men are  naturally  most  largely  con- 
cerned, there  is  general  agreement 
upon  one  important  point;  that  is, 
that  the  work  produced  by  our 
scholars,  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  is 
too  mechanical,  and  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Alderson  succinctly  sum- 
marises it  as  "reading,  which  does 
not  expand  the  mind;  grammar, 
which  does  not  leaven  speech  and 
writing ;  arithmetic,  which  does  not 
form  a  habit  of  exact  thinking ;  geo- 
graphy, which  does  not  interest  the 
imagination ;  literature,  that  does  not 
improve  the  taste;  physiology,  that 
has  no  bearing  on  the  simple  laws 
of  health ;  domestic  economy,  that 
does  not  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  homes."  This  is  a  formidable 
indictment.  Supposing  it  to  be  all 
true,  the  question  is,  where  lies  the 


blame  ?  And  the  answer  may  be 
boldly  and  immediately  given.  Not 
with  the  teachers  so  much  as  with 
the  Code.  For,  mark  you,  all  the 
above  concerns  itself  with  intelligence. 

Now  intelligence,  properly  under- 
stood, is  a  matter  not  of  instruction, 
but  of  education  ;  intelligence  is  not 
a  concrete  quality,  but  an  abstract 
one.  And  I  ask,  where — after  devot- 
ing the  time  and  labor  necessary  for 
the  imparting  of  the  mass  oi  instruction 
which  the  Code  enforces — where  is 
the  time  left  for  our  fairly  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  patient  and  subtle 
processes  required  for  an  adequate 
educing  of  the  intelligence  ?  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gave 
utterence  to  an  earnest  plea  for  siin- 
plificat'ion  in  our  present  system.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  this  plea  has 
been  so  generally  ignored,  for  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  obvious  that 
in  an  effective  simplification  of  our 
present  conditions  lies  the  true  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulties  and  the  ti;ue 
easing  of  our  burdens. 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  of  a  pass- 
age in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene." 
where  the  fair  Britomart  has  gained 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple  of  Love, 
and  stands  bewildered  by  its  glories 
and  mysteries  : — 

"  And  as  she  lookt  about,  she   did  behold 
How  over  that  same  dore  was  likewise  writ, 
Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  everywhere  be  bold ; 
That  much  she  muz'd,  yet  could  not  con- 
strue it 
By  any  ridling  skill,  or  commune  wit. 
At  last  she  spyde  at  that  rowmes  upper  end 
Another  yron  dore,  on  which  was  writ, 
Be  not  too  bold ;  whereto,  though  she  did 

bend 
Her  earnest   mind,   yet  wist  not  what  it 
might  intend." 

The  Temple  of  Learning  has  many 
doors  over  which  appears  the  legend 
"  Educate  ;"  is  it  not  time  to  take 
note  of  that  single  inner-door,  beyond 
which  lurk  risk  and  danger,  and  bear- 
ing on  its  portals,  in  unmistakable 
characters,  the  warning  injunction, 
"  Do  not  ^z'^/--educate"  ? — The  School- 
master. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIFE  IN  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 


SITTING  beneath  the  limes  in  the 
pleasant  grounds  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  garden-party  given  by  the  Master 
and  Fellows,  I  overheard  the  follow- 
ing conversation.  The  speakers  had 
left  the  crowd  of  brightly-dressed 
lawn-tennis  players,  and  were  resting 
till  ready  to  begin  again. 

She  {contemplating  his  gaily-stfiped 
blazer  with  approbation) ;  '•  Awfully 
nice  stuff.  " 

He  {gratified)  :  "  Ah,  awPlly  nice.  " 

She  {with  an  air  of  economy)  : 
"What  did  it  cost?" 

He  :  "  Really  don't  know  ;  Oh  yes  ! 
the  man  said  it  would  be  a  guinea; 
very  cheap ! " 

She  {as  one  struck  with  amazement)  : 
"  That's  awfully  cheap  !" 

He  {taking  tip  the  chorus) :  "  Oh 
yes  !  Awf  lly  cheap  !  " 

She  {bent  07i  fully  appreciating  this 
marvellous  phe?ioi?ie7ion)  :  "It  must 
cut  into  a  great  deal  of  stuff,  you 
know.  " 

He  {rather  fnore  languidly) :  '*  Awful 
deal  stuff  " 

He  and  She  {recurring  ijisti?tctively 
to  the  original  prop  ositio?i)  :  "Oh  !  very 
cheap  ;  yes  !*  awfully  cheap  !  " 

This  set  me  wondering  whether  an 
undergraduate  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  would  have  looked  at  things 
in  such  an  airy  manner ;  and  the  in- 
cident may  serve  as  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  a  few  details  of  University  life  in 
the  days  when  living  and  education  at 
Cambridge  really  w^;-^  "awfully  ch  eap. " 

When  we  read  in  the  Paston  Letters 
that  Walter  Paston's  half-year's  ex- 
penses at  Oxford,  about  the  year  1478, 
were  some  £^6,  ^s.  ^Y^d.,  we  are  apt 
to  dismiss  the  fact  from  our  minds  as 
relating  to  a  period  so  remote  that  it  ' 


can  hardly  be  brought  into  compari- 
son with  our  own  times.  That,  we 
say,  was  before  Columbus  sailed  for 
America ;  before  English  printing  had 
spread  further  than  Caxton's  press- 
room ;  in  short,  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  the  rise  of  trading 
communities  to  power  and  the  devel- 
opment of  sheep-farming  had  revo- 
lutionized English  notions  of  prices. 
Only  some  three-quarters  of  a  century 
had  passed  since  the  death  of  Chaucer 
— the  Chaucer  who  could  truthfully 
depict  his  two  Cambridge  scholars, 
Alayn  and  Johan,  as  riding  to  Trump- 
ington  Mill  with  the  sack  of  College 
grain  for  the  gristing.  It  was  in  fact 
a  primitive  time,  when  the  whip  was 
still  a  valued  academical  instrument, 
not  only  of  discipline,  but  of  direct 
tuition.  For  did  not  Agnes  Paston 
desire  her  son  Clement's  tutor,  in 
1458,  to  **trewly  belassch  hym"? 
adding,  "for  so  did  the  last  maystr 
and  the  best  that  ever  he  had  att 
Caumbrege.  "  * 

Leaving  such  remote  times,  we  shall 
find  that  although  the  great  move- 
ments above  referred  to,  and  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  feudal  period, 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  value  of 
money,  especially  in  the  large  centres 
such  as  London,  yet  comparatively 
cheap  rates  obtained  in  the  country 
even  after  Drake  and  Raleigh 
had  made  the  Spanish  Indies  an  old 
tale  in  men's  mouths.  Prices  rose 
erratically  and  by  fits  in  London 
itself.  This  appears  from  a  curious 
complaint  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  about  the  year  162 1.  t 

In    defending    himself    from    the 

*  "Paston  Letters"  (Gairdner's  Edition),  No.  ^ii, 
Vol.  I.  p.  422. 

t  "  The  Economy  of  the  Fleete. "  Camden  Society's 
Publications,  p.  93. 
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charge  of  extortion  brought  against 
him  by  some  of  his  unruly  collegiates, 
he  instances  the  dietary  rules  fixed 
some  sixty  years  previously,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  supply  gentlemen 
prisoners  with  their  diet  (including  a 
gallon  of  wine)  at  the  rate  of  i  oi".  a 
week."  When  this  rate  was  fixed,  he 
says,  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
paid  but  2od.  or  2s.  for  their  commons, 
whereas  their  prices  are  now  (1621) 
raised  to  7^.  or  8^.  a  week.  Although 
this  latter  sum  is  far  from  extortionate, 
we  shall  find  that  those  bent  on 
economy  could  do  considerably  better 
at  Cambridge  a  few  years  later. 

Let  us  commence  with  an  instance 
"riot  falling  into  the  very  cheapest 
category.  In  161  r,  Sir  Thomas 
Knyvet,  of  Ashwell  Thorp  in  Norfolk, 
sent  his  grandson  Thomas  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  young  man's  dignity 
would  require  to  be  kept  up  at  a  little 
more  expense  than  that  of  a  plain 
country  squire's  son.  Yet  from  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between 
Lady  Knyvet  and  the  tutor,  Mr.  Elias 
Travers,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  us  in  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Gawdy  MSS.,f  it  appears  that  £,\o 
was  his  early  allowance,  and  that  this 
sum  was  expected  to  cover  everything. 
It  is  true  that  the  "  house  of  pure 
Emanuel "  (which  is  not  now  con- 
sidered a  particularly  fast  College) 
was  noted  in  those  days  for  its  Puritan 
doctrine  and  precise  discipline.  X 

The  tutor  rej  oices  th at  young  Knyvet 
will  find  no  example  of  gaming  set  him 
there,  and  the  statutes  expressly  for- 
bad hunting  and  the  wearing  of  great 
ruffs,  §  both  symptoms  of  what  Mr. 
Travers  calls  "  the  humorous  lust  of 
boastfull  expence." 

From   these  letters  we  gather  the 


*  Knights  paid  iZs.  6d.,  and  yeomen  (who  got  but 
a  pott  of  wine)  s^.  6d.  a  week. 

t  "Gawdy  MSS.  "  pefiesUr.  Walter  Rye,  Vol.  iii. 
Nos.  470-486. 

X  As  late  as  1669  the  College  records  show  that  of- 
fenders were  "  whipt  in  the  buttry."       • 

§"  Fourth  Report  Historical  MSS.  Commission- 
ers," p.  420. 


following  miscellaneous  facts.  Win- 
ter quarters  were  more  expensive 
than  others,  and  the  "  excessive  rate 
of  things"  made  it  difficult  for  the 
youth,  though  studiously  inclined,  to 
keep  within  his  "  stint  "  or  allowance. 
The  rent  of  his  chamber,  to  be  divi- 
ded between  himself  and  his  chamber- 
fellow,  was  only  12s.  a  year,  and  ^js. 
4d.  supplied  him  with  coal  and  candles 
from  the  end  of  long  vacation  till  the 
beginning  of  March  (16 14-5).  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ment is  a  more  or  less  complete  half- 
yearly  account  of  young  Knyvet's 
outgoings,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
Of  this  I  will  now  give  an  analysis, 
and  wish  I  could  print  side  by  side 
with  it  as  perfect  a  statement  of  some 
other  undergraduates'  bills,  let  us  say 
for  the  years  1715  and  1815. 

"  Commons"  for  six  months  amount 
to  jQ2.  icy.  ;  "  Sising  "  *  for  the  same 
period,  ;^3.  95.  6d.  ;  light  and  firing 
(as  already  mentioned),  75.  /\d.  ; 
and,  among  minor  items,  we  have  cash 
advanced  to  him  by  his  tutor  on  two 
separate  occasions,  ;£i.  is.  ;  his  hat- 
ter's bill,  2S.  6d. ;  two  pairs  of  cuffs, 
IS.  2d.',  incidental  expenses,  £1', 
and  a  contribution  towards  the  enter- 
tainment of  King  James  I.,  on  his 
visit  to  the  University  that  year,  of 
seven  shillings  !  The  one  act  of  ex- 
travagance appears  in  the  following 
six  items,  which  are  marked  in  the 
margin  as  Mr.  Cardock's  little  bill  for 
things  got  at  Sturbridge  fair  : — 

s.     d 
Four  dozen  of  long  buttons  . .    8     8 

Black  galoun  lace i     3 

3  dozen  of  black  buttons  ....  i  o 
Coloured  silk  (half-ounce) ....     2     4 

A  sattin  CoUer 9     o 

A  yeard  of  green  Cotton   2     6 

With  his  chamber  rent  the  total  only 
amounts  to  the  modest  sum  of  £,c).  2,s. 
iV^d. 

'  "  Sising  "  is  now  said  to  be  confined  to  extras 
got  from  the  buttry,  such  as  cream,  eggs,  etc.  For 
an  instance  of  the  older,  wider  acceptation  of  the 
word  see  King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  4 :  "  Tis  not  in  thee 
.     .     .  to  scant  my  sizes." 
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How  was  this  "  economy  rendered 
practicable  ?     The  key  to  the  enigma 
lies  in  the  large  power  which  was  re- 
posed   in    the    tutor   by    the    home 
authorities.     All    remittances   passed 
through  his  hands,  he  was  informed 
of  the  rate  at  which  his  pupil  was  to 
live,  and  expected  to  see  that  the  allow- 
ance was  not  exceeded.     The  hatter's 
bill  of  half-a-crown  is  entered  as  having 
been  paid  by  the  tutor,  and  Mr.  Elias 
Travers  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  guard  against  the  tailor's  perennial 
propensities     towards     ov^ercharging 
and    '*  cabbaging.  "     Poor  and  irreg- 
ular as  were  the  modes  of  conveyance 
in   those  days,  anxious  mothers  did 
not  omit  to  keep  their   absent   sons 
supplied    with    parcels   from    home. 
Lady  Knyvet,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
Tom  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  gown,  of 
the   same   stuff  as  his    grandfather's 
new  gown,  and  did  not  fail  to  apprise 
the  tutor  what  ought  be  paid  for  the 
making.     Several    letters  must  have 
passed    on   this   momentous  subject, 
the   pedagogue   finally  agreeing  with 
her     ladyship's     wonder     that      the 
Cambridge  "  snip  "  should   make  so 
little  difference  in  price  between  the 
old  gentleman's  ample  robe  and  the 
(presumably)    scanter   gown    of  the 
undergraduate  :  '*  wherfore   I   thinck 
it  were  not   amiss   if  you  willed  him 
to    deferr   ye    making    up    of  it   till 
his  coming  home,  wch  may  happily 
save  yt  wch  ye  Taylor  here  made  a 
reckoning  to  have  had  for  his  share.  " 
That  this  overseeing  of  the  clothes 
formed  part  of  a  recognised  system  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  they  fell  under 
the  tutor's  immediate  charge  at  Oxford 
as    well    as    at    Cambridge.      Lady 
Brilliana    Harley,    in    1639,  wrote  to 
her  son  Edward    at  Magdalen  Hall, 
"  I  like   it    well  that  your  tutor  has 
made  you   hansome   clothes ;  "   and 
again,     "I    like    the    stuff  for   your 
clothes   well ;  but   the  cullor  of  thos 
for  every  day  I  doo  not  like  so  well ; 
the   silke    chamlet  I   like  very  well, 


both  cullor  and  stuff.  Let  your 
stokens  be  allways  of  the  same  culler 
of  your  cloths,  and  I  hope  you  now 
weare  Spanish  leather  shouvves.  If 
your  tutor  does  not  intend  to  bye  you 
silke  stockens  to  wear  with  your  silke 
shute  ...  I  will  bestow  a  peare 
on  you. "  *  The  interesting  corres- 
pondence in  which  this  occurs  also 
supplies  us  with  examples  of  the 
hampers  from  home,  now  mostly  con- 
fined to  scholars  of  tender  years. 
Lady  Harley  sends  Ned  a  kid  pie, 
believing  that  "  you  have  not  that 
meat  ordinarily  at  Oxford,  "  and  add- 
ing appetisingly,  "  on  halfe  of  the  pye 
is  seasned  with  one  kinde  of  seasening 
and  the  other  with  another.  "  f  A 
baked  loin  of  veal,  and  a  "  turky  pye 
with  two  turkys  in  it, "  also  come  his 
way,  but  they  are  sent  at  first  with  some 
diffidence,  one  Mrs.  Pirson  (appar- 
ently a  local  Mrs.  Grundy)  having 
informed  Laby  Harley  that  when  she 
sent  such  things  to  her  son  at  Oxford 
he  prayed  she  would  not.  % 

Considerable  trust  being  thus 
reposed  in  the  tutor,  we  find  that 
parents  kept  a  close  eye  on  him,  often 
writing,  and  embracing  convenient 
opportunities  to  have  him  visit  them 
during  vacation  time,  when  they 
could  become  personally  acquainted. 
In  one  letter  Mr.  Elias  Travers  be- 
comes quite  apologetic  over  certain 
faults  and  short-comings  for  which 
Lady  Knyvet  had  reprimanded  him. 
He  winds  up  :  "  If  the  tobacco  I 
have  sometimes  taken  to  be  a  iust 
grievance  to  any,  I  desire  them  to 
know  yt  if  ye  forbearance  or  utter 
avoidance  of  it  will  give  vm  content, 
I  shall  quickly  quite  -ridd  myself  of 
it."§ 

Let  us  now  read  a  similar  series  of 
letters  from  another  tutor,  Nathanael 


*  "Lady  B  Harley 's  Letters."     Camden  Society': 
Publications,  1854  pp.  22  and  50. 

t  Ibid.  p.  53. 

*  "  Lady  B.  Harley's  Letters."     Camden  Society's 
Publications,  1854.  p.  13. 

§  "  Gawdy  MSS."  ubisiip.  No.  474. 
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Dod,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  | 
to  Framlingham  'Gawdy,  of  Norfolk, 
in  the  years  1626-7,  concerning  the 
latter's  kinsman,  x\nthony.  They  will 
be  found  to  confirm  our  views  of  the 
position  of  a  tutor,  and  the  responsi- 
bility, financial  and  otherwise,  which 
he  undertook  for  his  pupil.  The 
.first  we  cite  runs  as  follows  *: — 

May  it  please  you  Sir,  I  receyved 
fyour  letters  by  your  kinsman  Anthony 
Gaudy  dated  Septemb.  17*^.  Your 
and  his  request  for  the  discharging  of 
his  expenses  to  the  colledge  I  am 
ready  to  pforme,  And  if  there  were 
any  other  thing  wherein  I  might  doe 
him  any  freindly  office,  he  shoulde 
not  find  me  backward,  for  his  orderly 
behaivour  in  the  house  and  loving 
affection  to  me  challenge  moore  at 
my  handes.  According  to  your 
desire  I  have  and  will  further  advise 
him  to  all  frugality,  wishing  that  he 
may  be  no  lesse  pleasing  to  you,  then 
(as  I  understand)  you  are  loving  and 
helping  to  him.  This  inclosed  notet 
showes  you  his  expences  for  this  last 
halfe  yeare  from  our  lady  to  Michael- 
mas I  desire  you  would  be  pleased 
to  send  up  these  monies  soe  soone  as 
may  be  for  I  am  already  called  upon 
by  the  Colledge  officers.  There  is 
due  to  Mr.  Michells  of  ould  reckon- 
ings I  ^^  5  ^  o  *^  w  '^'^  he  requested  me 
to  receive  for  him.  Your  kinsman 
(as  he  tells  me)  hath  certifyed  you  of 
the  particulars  I  desire  (if  it 
please  you)  to  receive  all  together  & 
even  thus  w"'  my  best  love  I  commit 
you  to  god 

Your  unknowne  freind 

Nathaniel  Dod 
Caius  Coll : 
Novemb.  8 
1626 

The  next  news  that  Mr.  Dod  has 
to  send  is  not  so  pleasant,  and  prob- 
ably caused  some  heartache  at  Har- 
ling  Hall :— 


Ibid.  (509). 


tNot  extant. 


Worthy  Sir,  I  am  now  necessarily 
enforced  in  regard  of  my  relation  to 
acquaint  you  with  a  business  that 
concerns  your  kinsman  and  my  Pupill 
Anthony  Gaudy.  I  could  wish  it  lay 
upon  another  man's  tongue  or  penn, 
not  mine.  The  story  is  this.  Not 
long  since  your  kinsman  beeing  in 
the  Colledge  Buttry  at  Beaver,'^'  at 
the  pmitted  hower  betweene  8  and  9 
of  y^  clock  at  night,  the  Deane  came  in, 
chargd  him  to  be  gone,  he  tould  him 
he  would  &  was  presently  depting. 
The  Deane  tells  him,  unlesse  S'"  Gaudy 
you  had  forthwith  gone  I  should  have 
sett  you  out :  upon  that  your  kinsman 
not  brooking  those  speaches,  turnes 
back,  and  pulls  one  hishatt  &  tells  him, 
seeings  {sic^  colloquially  "for  "  seeing 
as  ")  he  used  him  soe,  he  would  not 
yet  out,  upon  that  the  Deane  strikes 
him  with  his  fist  in  the  face.  Hee 
beeing  a  man  and  of  a  spirit  could 
not  forbeare,  but  repaise  the  Deane 
with  interest;  for  this  he  was  convented 
before  the  Master  &  fellowes,  and  a 
severe  Censure  passed  on  him,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  scollershipp  and 
warned  w^'^in  a  monthes  space  to  pro- 
vide for  himselfe  elsewhere.  He  is  now 
therefore  come  to  you  his  best  father, 
w**"  whom  I  doubt  not  he  shall  find 
wellcome,  and  I  hope  you  will  passe 
a  milder  censure  one  him  then  others 
have  done.  1  assure  you  I  find  him 
to  be  one  of  such  a  Nature  and  dis- 
position as  I  highly  approve  of.  And 
I  hope  hee  himselfe  will  be  able  to 
give  testimony  of  his  time  well  spent. 
I  pray  you  entertaine  not  a  thought  of 
blaming  me  for  what  is  done,  after 
the  fact  it  lay  not  in  my  power  to 
remedie  the  successe;  and  who  can 
tell  how  to  prevent  such  a  fact  as 
ariseth  from  a  sudden  passion  ?  And 
thus  having  made  way  in  his  behalfe 
by  a  true  narration  of  that  accident, 
I  must  present  you  w^^  a  bill  of  all  his 
expence,  w*'^  you  shall  receive  herein 
inclosed,  I  pray  you  (Sir)  be  pleased 

*The  evening  meal. 
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to  helpe  me  with  these  monies  soe 
soone  as  with  conveniencie  you  can. 
Much  whereof  is  out  of  my  purse 
already,  &  y®  rest  very  suddenly  to  be 
paid.  I  make  noe  benefitt  by  your 
kinsman,  I  pray  you  let  me  sustain  noe 
damage.  And  thus  w**"  y"  kind  re- 
membrance of  my  love  unto  you,  I 
take  my  leave  and  rest 

Your  very  loving  friend  to  his  power 
Caius  Coll.  Nath  :  Dod. 

April  17,  1627  * 

Then  occurs  the  cheapest  instance 

of    living   which    I    have   yet    come 

across,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  Mr. 

Dod  really  did  his  best  for  his  country 

patrons    in   procuring  their   relation 

such  extremely  reasonable  quarters  : — 

May  it  please  you  Sir  I  rec.  your 

letter    by    your    kinsman     Anthony 

Gaudy  whom  I  have  now  placed  in 

an  honest  private  house,  where  he  hath 

his  dyet,  his  Chamber  ox^  washing  for 

5^  y^  weeke  In  w'^h    place  I  my  selfe 

one  lived  a  little  before  I  was  a  fellow 

of    the   colledge.     I    truly    conceive 

good    hopes   of  his  wellfare,  neither 

am  I  wanting  to  him  in  my  advice 

for   his  studdies.     They  with  whom 

he  boards  desire  to  be  paid  weekely. 

I  pray  you  therefore  to  send  up  his 

quarteridge   beforehand  that    I    may 

pay  it  accordingly.   The  bearer  hereof, 

Peter  Aspinal,  is  one  whom  I  thinke 

you   will    trust   with  those  monies  I 

should  receive  from  you,  if  it  please 

you  to  send  them  to  me  by  him  at  his 

next  returne  they  will  be  wellcome. 

And  even  soe  in  great  haste  I  take 

my  leave  and  rest 

Your  loving  friend 


Caius  Coll 


Nath.  Dod 


May  2^^*  1627 -^^ 

The  next  letter  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  certain  gold  pieces  and 
quarter  pieces  by  the  carrier,  with  a 


^"Gawdy  MSS."  ubi  sup.  No.  517. 
Ibid.  No.  519. 


note  of  the  number  of  grains  they 
were  found  deficient  in  weight.  The 
carrier  is  also  to  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son remitting  the  money  for  his 
trouble.  We  will  pass  over  this  and 
give  one  more  letter  bearing  on  our 
main  subject. 

Sir,  A  quarter  of  a  yeare  is  now  ex- 
pired since  your  kinsman  entered 
into  Commons  in  y^  towne,  for 
whom  according  to  your  desire  I 
stand  ingaged.  My  desire  now  is 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  send 
unto  me  y®  monies  due  at  y'"  next 
conveniency,  for  I  am  called  upon 
for  them.  Besides  the  3"  due  for  his 
board,  He  hath  runn  some  few  necess- 
arie  expences  upon  other  occasions, 
viz.  for  new  shoes  &  mending  4^  8*^ 
the  Taylor  for  mending  his  ould 
apparrell  2^  4*^  Barber  i' — the  whole 
summe  of  all  is  3^'  8^  w*"^  summe  I 
expect  at  y"  carriers  next  returne.  In 
your  kinsman's  behalfe  I  can  say  that 
I  have  seene  him  often  at  o""  religious 
exercises.  I  have  mett  him  some- 
times walking  alone  into  y^  fields  w*^'' 
I  can  noe  otherwise  interprett  but 
w""  an  intent  to  his  studdies  and 
meditations  I  have  likewise  observed 
that  he  is  out  of  apparell  notw*^stand- 
ing  his  care  &  thriftines  in  the  pserva- 
tion  of  those  clothes  you  liave  already 
bestowed  upon  him.  I  conceive  good 
hopes  for  his  ree-enterance  into  y*' 
Colledge  soone   after  Michaelmas 

In  hast  I  take  my  leave  &  rest 
In  all  due  respect 
Nathan  :  Dod 
Caius  Coll. 

Aug.  8.  1627.* 

The  above  rate  of  living  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  exceptional,  as  in 
his  next  letter  (April  9,  1628),  Mr. 
Dod  asks  for  £1.  \\s.  for  young 
Gaudy's  expenses  for  the  half-year 
from  Michaelmas  to  Ladyday.  Be- 
yond this  I  am  not^able  at  present  to 

*  "  Gawdy  MSS."  ubi  sup.  No  522. 
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trace  the  course  of  Anthony's  for- 
tunes at  Cambridge. 

What  was  the  style  of  living  at 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  from 
which  "  Sir  Gawdy  "  was  thus  harshly 
expelled?  The  following  jottings 
from  the  Bursar's  books  of  the  period, 
which  have  never  been  published, 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  manners 
of  the  time.  * 

The  Fellows  drank  out  of  silver 
"potts,"  each  man  having  his  own. 
In  1622  "Mr.  Cruso's  pott"  was 
mended  at  a  cost  of  two  shillings, 
and  several  entries  of  old  cups 
changed  for  new  ones  (the  Fellow 
who  had  the  use  of  it  contributing 
out  of  his  private  means  so  as  to  get 
a  larger  or  finer  goblet)  show  how  it 
is  that  old  silverware  is  so  hard  to 
find  ^nowadays.  But  they  did  not 
always  drink  out  of  the  nobler  metal, 
"a  little  jugg  and  pott  for  the  fel- 
lowes  in  y^  halle  and  parlour  "  being 
bought  for  Y'jd.  in  1644.  Silver 
spoons,  got  ten  years  previously  from 
London  (a  shilling  being  given  to  the 
person  that  brought  them),  must  also 
have  been  meant  for  the  upper  table. 
In  16 1 2  there  was  a  regular  over- 
hauling of  the  College  sideboard, 
and  37^.  5^.  had  to  be  paid  the  gold- 
smith for  mending  the  plate  that  was 
found  to  be  "  spoyled  and  battered  at 
the  going  out  of  Sir  Utting  out  of  his 
buttlership."  But  if  it  is  bad  to  have 
plate  battered,  it  is  worse  to  have  it 
stolen,  and  in  1658  we  find  that  this 
has  happened,  and  fifteen  shillings  is 
paid  Mr.  Marsh  for  "  putting  the  lost 
plate  into  the  Diurjiall^^  and  "  other 
charges  in  pursuance  of  the  stoU'n 
plate  "  come  to  ;j^i.  los.  6d. 

The  undergraduates  drank  and  eat 
out  of  the  pewter,  an  arrangement 
which  saved  breakage,  and  had  the 
additional  advantage   that  when  the 


*  "  MSS.  Books  69s  and  692,  Gonville  and  Caius 
College  Library,  1609-1661."  My  thanks  are  due  to 
R.  C.  Bensly,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  the  Librarian,  for  per- 
mission to  make  these  extracts. 


mugs  and  platters  got  bent  out  of  all 
shape,  the  pewterer  took  them  back 
as  old  metal,  and  a  new  stock  of 
"  dishes,  sawces,  and  porringers  "  was 
laid  in,  the  cost  being  ninepence- 
halfpenny  a  pound.  The  duty  of 
looking  after  the  pewter,  and  collect- 
ing and  counting  it  after  each  meal, 
fell  on  "  young  Ablinson,"  the  cook's 
son,  who  got  a  trifle  every  quarter,  for 
his  pains.  He  could  not  expect  much, 
seeing  that  his  father  (shades  of  Soyer 
forgive  us  for  exposing  the  humiliating 
fact !)  only  got  ten  shillings  a  half-year 
for  his  salary,  and  the  *'  subcoquo  "  a 
miserable  3^-.  4^. 

What  Ablinson  and  his  scullery  man 
cooked  is  not  so  clear,  for  the  details 
of  the  viands  are  not  given  in  the 
accounts,  except  an  item  of  excep- 
tional "cheere  "  in  which  the  Fellows 
indulged  in  the  treasury,  "the  same 
night  the  counts  were  made  up." 
Two  shillings'  worth  of  pigeon  pies, 
eight  pennyworth  of  puddings,  cheese 
to  the  extent  of  fourpence,  and  a 
"pottle  of  clarret  wine,"  which  cost 
sixteen  pence,  formed  the  solace  after 
that  evening's  reckoning.  Entries  of 
gratuities  to  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  brawn  at  Christmas  (at 
Emanuel  College  they  were  careful  to 
call  it  "  Christ-tide  ")  from  one  of  the 
College  tenants,  and  of  a  special 
payment  for  fuel  for  boiling  that 
delicacy,  reminds  us  to  note  that  the 
rents  were  still  paid,  partly  at  least, 
in  kind.  Out  of  a  rent  of  ^20,  for 
instance,  thirty-three  shillings  and 
fourpence  would  be  taken  in  wheat 
and  malt,  while  wethers,  capons  and 
hens  were  not  unfrequently  received 
as  well. 

Porridge  was  eaten,  as  appears  by 
the  charge  of  twenty  pence  for  an 
"oatemeale  box."  One  dozen  fruit 
dishes,  got  in  16 18,  were  probably 
reserved  for  the  dons,  who  also 
indulged  in  oysters.  The  succulent 
bivalve  when  it  arrived  at  Cambridge 
was  cried  through-  the  streets,  and  an 
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occasional  fourpence  to  the  "oyster 
crier"  was  evidently  not  grudged. 
What  they  drank  with  their  natives  is 
not  recorded,  but  that  they  took  care 
of  their  cellar  is  clear  from  the  entry 
in  1647  of  the  purchase  of  a  lock 
"of  the  Hart  of  Oake,  and  some  iron 
to  it,  for  Steuen  Burt's  wynes.'' 

Good  food  deserves  to  be  neatly 
served,  and  the  College  was  extrava- 
gant in  the  matter  of  table-napery, 
if  in  nothing  else.  *'  Three  dossen  of 
diaper  according  to  ?>s.  hd.  the  dossen" 
made  up  into  two  dozen  napkins 
and  three  towels,  and  they  cannot 
have  been  reserved  for  the  seniors, 
as  at  the  same  time  no  less  than  seven 
dozen  more  napkins  were  bought  at 
prices  varying  from  yj-.  to  85.  \d. 
That  the  purchasers  were  particular 
appears  from  their  paying  2s.  ^d.  for 
the  carriage  to  and  fro  of  the  stuff 
"upon  the  liking  or  not  liking." 
When  they  bought  damask  napkins 
in  1629,  the  price  was  22s.  a  dozen  ; 
white  tablecloths,  of  "  elbroad  cloath," 
lor  the  upper  table,  cost  i  jd.  a  yard  ; 
and  "  schollers  "  tablecloths,  10^.  and 
iid.  From  curiosity  I  picked  out  all 
the  items  relating  to  table  linen  for 
four  years  (1634-1638),  and  found  in 
that  space  of  time  192  yards  of  table 
cloth,  and  27  dozen  and  ten  napkins 
were  laid  in.  Linen  was  bought  at 
Sturbridge  fair,  and  in  1649  they  went 
as  far  afield  as  Lancashire  to  purchase 
it,  for  which  I  can  suggest  no  reason. 
There  is  a  pleasant  clean  homely  scent 
about  the  entry  of  twelvepence  paid 
to  "Goodwyfe  Lavender  for  heming 
and  double-marking  the  table-cloths, 
and  darning  up  some  small  holes  in 
them,"  with  which  we  will  close  the 
door  of  the  linen-closet. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  library,  lest, 
like  Master  Anthony  Gawdy,  we 
should  be  accused  of  loitering  over- 
long  about  the  buttery  hatch.  In  the 
half-year  ending  Michaelmas  1620, 
"Grauer  the  smith '^  got  half-a-crown 
for   taking   off  the  chains  that  were 


fastened  to  the  books,  and  a  scholar 
was  paid  6d.  for  helping  him — no 
doubt  a  labour  of  love.  The  next 
year  we  trace  the  "chaines  and  the 
iron  barres  y'  were  taken  from  the 
bookes  and  of  (f)  the  deskes"  being 
carried  up  into  the  treasury,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  marked  by  a 
'*  figuring  "  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
library  to  the  number  of  1742.  In 
1 63 1  the  MSS.  were  first  catalogued; 
in  1650  the  College  contributed  ;£"2o 
towards  the  University  Library  then 
being  established.  The  last  entry 
relating  to  the  library  is  the  purchase 
in  1661  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary 
for  two  pounds,  which  the  librarian 
has  still  to  show  for  the  money. 

The  parlour  was  refurnished  in 
1657  with  a  dozen  Russian  leather 
chairs  at  7^.  6d.  each,  and  three  great 
chairs,  ^^2.  Ss.  ;  six  "  tulip  velure" 
cushions,  ^i.  4s.  ;  and  three  leather 
carpets  containing  42  skins,  which 
cost  ;^3.  35.  ;  besides  i25'.  for  packing. 
When  Simkins  the  "Scauinger"  had 
finished  his  sanitary  work  hard  by, 
sedge  and  frankincense  were  burnt  in 
the  park-ur  to  correct  the  resulting 
evil  odours.  The  fuel  burnt  there  in 
the  winter  of  1608-9  came  to  three 
pounds,  and  it  was  probably  in  that 
room  that  Dr.  Caius'  portrait  hung, 
which  was  repaired  at  a  charge  of 
13J".  4d.  in  1636.  As  late  as  1642 
there  were  certain  cushions  extant 
(and  in  need  of  mending),  which  were 
known  by  the  name  of  that  worthy 
benefactor. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
architectural  works  by  Dr.  Caius  is 
the  "  Honor  Gate,"  which  was  built, 
according  to  Fergusson,  in  1574,  from 
the  designs  of  Theodore  Have,  of 
Cleves,  It  has  been  figured  and 
described  many  times  as  the  earliest 
specimen  of  so-called  Greek  architec- 
ture in  England.  In  sober  verity  it 
is  a  picturesque  melange  of  debased 
Tudor  style  and  prettily-applied 
classical  pillars  and  ornaments.     I  am 
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able  to  trace  some  curious  incidents 
of  its  early  career,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  not  found  their  way  into 
print  hitherto.  Its  toy-like  mouldings 
and  delicate  details  were  evidently 
singularly  liable  to  fracture,  as  appears 
by  several  items  of  account. 

But  we  must  first  notice  an  addi- 
tional beauty  it  then  possessed,  of 
which  no  traces  are  now  left.  In 
1 6 15  the  College  paid  "for  coloring 
all  the  stone  worke  of  Porta  Honoris 
and  gilting  ye  amies  and  roses  there." 
At  the  same  time  a  Pegasus,  possibly 
an  appendage  to  a  sun-dial,  had  four 
pounds  of  lead  expended  to  "fasten 
his  basis,"  and  was  also  gilt.  In  1624 
a  new  pillar  at  Honoris  Gate  cost 
eisjht  shillings  for  stone  and  workman- 
ship, which  got  broken  again  in  1631, 
and  had  to  be  set  up  afresh.  The 
very  next  year  one  of  the  "  Pyra- 
mides  "  of  the  gate  had  to  be  mended ; 
unless  one  of  the  pediments  is  meant. 
I  do  not  understand  this,  as  there  are 
no  pyramids  to  be  seen  on  any  part 
of  the  structure  now.  It  then  enjoy- 
ed a  rest  till  1646,  when  Thomas 
Grombold,  a  freemason,  had  the  job 
of  new  making;  and  setting  up  one  of 
its  pillars.  He  also  did  some  "  play- 
ster  of  paris  "  work  in  the  chapel, 
and  his  moderate  charge  for  his  time 
and  another's,  three  days,  was  only  10^. 
dd.  The  lessons  to  be  deduced  seem 
to  be  that  from  the  very  first  immoral 
Renaissance  work  (as  a  disciple  of 
Mr.Ruskin  would  doubtless  consider 
it)  did  not  prosper,  and  that  the  stu- 
dents, who  must  have  made  the  gate 
their  clambering  thoroughfare  to  sur- 
mount the  walls  by  when  locked  out, 
were  the  unwitting  instruments  of 
this  judgment. 

In  1609  four  pennyworth  of  frank- 
incense was  got  for  the  chapel,  per- 
haps for  disinfecting  purposes,  as  I  do 


not  find  the  entry  repeated.  The 
communion  cloths  were  made  of 
diaper  in  16 19,  and  cost  fifteen 
shillings  each;  in  1632  the  "cop- 
webbs  "  were  swept  out  of  the  chapel, 
and  Woodroffe,  the  joiner,  did  carv- 
ing work  there  in  1634,  and  again  in 
1661,  the  last  time  to  the  amount  of 
jQ'].  I  ox.  In  1642  a  much  more 
expensive  damask  covering  for  the 
communion  table  was  got,  two  yards 
coming  to  24^-.  Finally,  we  notice  in 
1637  an  expenditure  of  eighteen 
shillings  for  twelve  brass  candlesticks 
for  the  chapel. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  see  how  the 
College  practised  what  they  learned 
in  their  Chapel,  for  the  duties  of 
charitable  hospitality  had  not  then 
entirely  lapsed  into  disuse.  Indeed, 
I  should  persume  that  the  Steward 
dispensed  refreshment  to  poor  way- 
farers pretty  much  as  a  matter  of 
course,  so  that  no  special  entry  appears 
of  these  acts  of  kindness.  At  least 
this  is  the  construction  I  put  upon 
the  item  of  five  shiUings  given  to 
"a  distress'd  Lady  in  the  Steward's 
absence,"  which  occurs  in  1660. 
The  next  year  a  blind  scholar,  by  the 
Master's  order,  received  loi".,  and  the 
same  sum  was  given  in  1649  to 
"  Barnabee  Ame,  heretofore  a  linen- 
draper,  now  growne  very  poore,  by 
consent."  The  entry  in  162 1  of  two 
shillings  to  "  two  poore  women  that 
weeded  ye  garden  two  dayes "  will 
prove  that  the  authorities  were  not 
unduly  lavish  in  this  branch  of  their 
expenditure. 

Here  we  will  close  the  Bursar's 
books  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
not  refusing  our  admiration  for  the 
simple  tastes  and  inexpensive  habits 
of  our  forefathers  as  we  find  them 
recorded  in  those  pages. — Francis 
Rye,  iti  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER.* 


BY  GEORGE  B.  WARD,  M.A.,  HEAD  MASTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BRIGHTON. 


IT  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  a 
profession  of  teaching  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  people  speak  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  or  of  law, 
for  in  these  there  are  none  but 
licensed  practitioners  who  have  had  to 
submit  to  professional  and  legal  re- 
quirements, while  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  predicated  of  teachers, 
many  of  whom  occupy  positions  as 
such  without  having  passed  any  ex- 
aminations in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching;  and  none  of  whom  have 
submitted  to  the  tests  of  a  society  or 
college  of  teachers  or  paid  any 
license  before  entering  upon  their 
work.  A  change  in  this  condition  of 
things  is  gradually  being  accom- 
plished. May  the  day  be  very  near 
when  there  shall  be  a  recognized 
profession  of  education  ! 

Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  while  such  a  regime  obtains  in 
part,  and  the  rest  may  soon  be  added, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  a  keener 
insight  into  educational  matters  has 
made  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
old  generation  of  school-masters. 
Look  at  some  of  the  points  of  reform. 
It  is  now  next  to  useless  for  a  man  to 
apply  for  a  position  in  a  school,  at 
least  in  Ontario,  unless  he  can  show 
that  he  has  had  experience  in  school- 
work.  He  may  be  the  most  bril- 
liant graduate  of  his  college,  he  may 
be  backed  by  honours  and  prizes, 
but  if  he  knows  nothing  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  Education,  he 
must  give  way  to  one  who  may  be 
less  highly  distinguished  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  but  has  the 


*  A  paper  read  at  a  District  Meeting  of  East 
Northumberland  Teachers.  Brighton  February  14th 
18S4. 


reputation  of  being  able  to  impart  a 
little  of  what  he  knows,  of  being  a 
good  administrator,  and  of  being  a 
faithful  guide  to  those  entrusted  to 
his  care,  Such  a  man  watches  with 
fidehty  the  various  dispositions  of 
his  pupils  and  works  in  a  different 
way  with  each,  according  to  the  differ- 
ences discovered.  Impatience  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  such  watchfulness 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  utmost 
self-res1;raint.  With  quick  and  clever 
pupils,  it  is  very  little  credit  to  a  man 
to  keep  his  temper.  The  slow  and 
timid  children  are  the  impediments 
which  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience, 
and  it  is  with  pupils  of  this  class  that 
the  teacher  of  the  present  day  can 
and  does  achieve  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs. He  is  slow  to  anger,  for  he 
knows  that  anger  is  incompatible 
with  power,  and  that  when  judiciously 
employed  it  is  a  mighty  weapon  for 
good  to  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cases.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  "  a 
man  must  govern  himself  ere  he  be  fit 
to  govern  a  family."  The  wise  teacher, 
knowing  that  a  large  school  is  one  of 
the  largest  families,  is  very  careful  to 
act  upon  the  aphorism.  By  self- 
government  he  works  the  greatest 
good,  not  merely  by  keeping  all 
around  him  calm  and  smooth,  but  by 
setting  an  example  that  must  ensure 
respect  for  him  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  most  important  factor  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  great  mistake  that  many  men 
make  in  taking  to  teaching  lies  in 
this,  that  they  do  not  know  themselves. 
They  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  con- 
trol themselves,  and  when  they  find  a 
number  of  obstreperous,  disorderly 
children  around  them,  they  lose  their 
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self-control,  become  nervous,  irritable, 
angry,  and  come  to  the  mortifying 
conclusion  that  they  must  bid  fare- 
well to  order  and  to  the  schoolroom. 
This  is  where  the  teacher  who  really 
knows  his  business  has  the  advan- 
tage; forhe  isaware  that  on  his  conduct 
of  himself  and  the  example  he  sets, 
depends  his  success  with  his  pupils. 
He  has  disciplined  himself;  he  can 
discipline  those  under  him,  he  can 
get  the  mind  of  the  latter  into  per- 
fect harmony  with  his  own,  and  then 
he  can  go  on  with  his  work,  teacher 
and  pupils  all  taking  a  delight  therein 
because  everything  is  done  "  decently 
and  in  order." 

That  there  may  be  as  little  friction 
as  possible  between  his  own  mind 
and  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  the  pains- 
taking teacher  adapts  himself  to  the 
various  dispositions  around  him.  He 
makes  a  study  of  the  peculiarities, 
capabilities,  and  weaknesses  of  those 
under  his  care.  He  cannot  expect 
to  do  much  good  by  treating  them 
all  alike.  Hence  he  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  timidity  of  one,the  quick 
temper  of  a  second,  the  impulsiveness 
of  a  third.  He  may  have  a  stubborn 
boy  to  deal  with,  whom  once  upon  a 
time  it  would  have  been  considered 
the  correct  thing  to  flog.  But  that 
tended  only  to  make  the  pupil  more 
obstinate.  To-day  the  teacher  knows 
better  and  sees  in  such  a  boy  one 
whom  he  can  win  over,  not  by  driving 
but  by  leading.  There  may  be  a  boy 
in  the  class  who  is  inclined  to  play 
truant.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
subjects  to  have  to  deal  with,  but  the 
prudent  teacher  does  not  resort  to  the 
services  of  a  truant-officer  until  he 
has  tried  his  own  way  of  making  the 
boy  regular  in  his  attendance.  He 
knows  that,  if  the  truant  once  takes 
an  interest  in  his  studies,  and  has 
them  presented  to  him  in  such  a 
form  as  to  find  them  agreeable  to  his 
tastes,  the  love  thus  kindled  for  what 
was  once  a  most  repulsive  task  will 


be   of  much   more    value   than  any 
espionage  of  his  movements. 

Then  there  is  the  incorrigible,  of 
whom  his  parents  complain  that  he 
cannot  be  made  or  bribed  to  look  at 
a  book.  The  teacher  sympathizes 
with  the  parents,  smiles  complacently 
as  he  thinks  that  the  son  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  "a  chip  of  the  old 
block,"  and  knowing  the  remedy  for 
this  case,  looks  forward  to  meeting 
the  boy  in  a  friendly  encounter,  out 
of  which  the  book-hater  shall  come 
off  second  best.  There  is  no  boy  so 
hopelessly  dull  but  that  he  will  take  an 
interest  in  some  kind  of  knowledge. 
The  trouble  is,  he  is  too  lazy  or  too 
ignorant  to  reach  for  it,  and  he  has 
never  been  shown  where  he  may  ob- 
tain it.  Take  such  a  boy  through 
some  pages  of  history,  for  instance ; 
present  it  to  him  in  a  way  in  which 
he  has  never  looked  at  it  before,  give 
him  word-pictures  of  some  of  the 
personages  and  events,  so  that  he  can 
fancy  he  sees  these  before  him,  and 
then  cap  the  climax  by  letting  him 
hear  what  Macaulay  says  about  such 
things,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not  grati- 
fied by  hearing  the  exclamation, 
"  That  book  must  be  interesting,"  it 
may  be  because  the  lad's  emotion  is 
too  deep  for  utterance.  The  work  is 
done,  however,  the  boy's  enthusiasm 
is  kindled,  he  will  lose  little  time  in 
searching  for  himself,  and  as  one 
thing  leads  to  another,  he  will  become 
interested  not  only  in  that  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  in  many 
other  branches,  for  he  has  begun  to 
see  that  all  knowledge  is  pleasant. 

And  so  it  is  for  every  kind  of  dis- 
position :  there  are  different  ways  to 
be  adopted  in  working  with  different 
minds,  and  while  the  modern  teacher 
is  doubtless  put  to  much  trouble  in 
adopting  various  methods,  he  obtains 
his  sure  reward  not  only  in  finding  a 
genuine  interest  in  this  variety,  but 
in  being  instrumental  in  developing 
those  various  tastes  and  inclinations 
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which  will  fit  their  owners  in  the 
highest  degree  for  their  particular  line 
of  occupation. 

Truly,  the  work  of  education  is  a 
grand  work;  and  ill-fitted  is  he  to 
carry  it  on  who  does  not  see  its 
grandeur  in  its  various  lights,  who 
does  not  find  the  many  ways  in  which 
he  can  become  interested  in  it,  and 
who  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  can 
mould  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to 
him  not  only  for  time  but  also  for 
eternity. 

Thus  does  the  real  educator  endeav- 
our to  do  his  work,  not  content  to 
cram  his  pupils  with  a  certain  amount 
of  book  learning  every  day,  but  busy- 
ing himself  in  ascertaining  what  there 
is  in  their  minds  and  drawing  it  out 
to  a  greater  and  greater  capacity. 
He  does  not  trouble  himself  to  answer 
the  ever-recurring  question,  ciii  bojio  ? 
nor  does  he  give  way  before  the  com- 
plaints of  parents  as  they  ask  him, 
"  What  do  you  teach  my  child  Euclid 
for?"  or  **  What  good  is  so  much 
Latin  going  to  do  my  boy  ? "  or 
"  What  use  is  there  in  my  girl  study- 
ing Physiology  or  Astronomy  ?"  He 
knows  as  well  as  they  do  that  there  is 
very  little  money  value  in  these  things. 
He  knows  that  these  things  he  teaches 
his  pupils  have  their  uses,  each  a 
special  purpose  in  directing  a  given 
faculty  of  the  mind,  and  that  if  the 
children  were  taught  as  some  parents 
would  have  them  taught,  they  would 
be  cramped,  one-sided,  narrow-minded 
beings  with  no  care  or  interest  be- 
yond their  narrow  surroundings. 

And  while  he  does  all  in  his  power 
to  give  the  fullest  development  to  the 
mind,  the  anxious  teacher  remembers 
that  there  is  a  moral  nature  to  be 
directed.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  present  system  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  pupil's  time  is  spent 
where  the  teacher  cannot  reach  him. 
Children  are  supposed  to  be  under 
their  parents'  eyes,  but  too  frequently 
they  are  playing  in  the  street  or  some- 


where away  from  home  where  evil  influ- 
ences are  at  work.  Hence  teachers 
are  inclined  to  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  moral  education,  for  there  is  very 
much  to  discourage  them  in  such 
work ;  but  the  educator  who  is  fully 
alive  to  his  labours  under  their  various 
aspects  cannot  willingly  forego  his 
prerogative  of  guiding  not  only  the 
mental  training,  but  also  the  moral 
nature  of  his  pupils.  Hence  he  takes 
whatever  opportunity  may  present 
itself,  both  in  and  out  of  the  school- 
room, to  enforce  by  example  and  by 
precept,  the  line  of  conduct  becoming 
to  his  pupils.  The  leading  principle 
in  all  instruction  in  morality  is  love 
for  God  and  the  love  for  His  creatures, 
and  if  the  teacher  himself  is  keenly 
alive  to  his  duty  to  God  and  his  duty 
to  his  neighbour,  the  directing  of  his 
pupils'  morals  will  be  to  him  an  easy 
matter.  But  pity  be  to  him  who, 
being  without  these  essentials,  seeks 
his  occupation  in  the  school-room. 
Let  such  an  one  talk  never  so  elo- 
quently on  "  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful," if  he  do  not  practice  righteous- 
ness himself,  his  talking  may  be  worse 
than  useless ;  it  may  be  pernicious. 

If,  for  instance,  he  loses  his  temper 
every  half-hour,  or  under  the  impulse 
of  anger  strikes  a  boy,  how  cjyi  he 
expect  his  pupils  to  show  any  but  bad 
dispositions,  or  to  be  respectful  to 
himself  or  courteous  to  one  another? 
The  "Ten  Commandments"  may 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
his  school,  but  if  they  do  not  find  a 
place  in  his  heart,  surely  violation  of 
them  on  his  part  cannot  lead  to  aught 
but  disobedience  of  his  pupils  to  the 
will  of  the  Almighty. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  simi- 
larity between  the  school  and  the 
family.  Now  if  the  head  of  the  family 
breaks  the  Sabbath,  the  childreq  will 
do  the  same;  and  so,  if  the  teacher 
commits  murder  in  his  heart,  he  will 
find  his  pupils  breaking  the  sixth 
commandment  in  various  ways. 
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The  way  to  instil  into  his  pupils  the 
great  principle  of  love,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  is  to  himself  exercise  a 
loving  and  courteous  demeanour  to- 
wards them. 

I  may  by  the  way  remark  that  it 
is  a  very  strange  thing  that  in  govern- 
ing a  school  teachers  resort  to  all  kinds 
of  expedients  to  ensure  order,  harsh 
words,  threats,  and  the  rod,  and  that 
they  forget  the  grand  power  of  love — 
the  power  which  surrendered  a  life, 
that  humanity  migh^  be  redeemed 
from  its  corrupt  nature — that  power 
which  must  one  day  restore  all  things. 
There  is  one  point  in  which  teachers 
fail  signally;  I  mean  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  truthfulness.  The  general 
principle,  that  example  is  more  power- 
ful than  precept,  holds  good  here.  It 
might  surprise  some  teachers  to  be  told 
that  they,  in  part,  are  to  blame  for  this 
fault,  that  they  are  themselves  untruth- 
ful. But  such  undoubtedly  is  the  case. 
There  are  very  few  that  are  not  suscep- 
tible to  the  pride  of  learning.  When 
a  class  has  been  listening  with  admir- 
ation to  all  that  a  teacher  has  to  say 
on  a  certain  subject,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den one  eager  inquirer  asks  a  question, 
the  answer  to  which  requires  some 
pre-meditation,  it  is  a  sore  temptation 
to  try  and  answer  it  off  hand.  The 
teacher  yields  and  thus  pretends  to 
more  knowledge  than  he  posesses. 
He  repeats  the  offence,  and  sooner  or 
later  he  is  found  out.  And  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  detection  of  his  dis- 
honesty on  his  pupils  ?  Let  any 
one  who  knows  the  force  of  example 
answer  this. 

As  the  teacher  feels  his  responsi- 


bility, as  he  would  make  honest  men 
and  women  of  those  entrusted  to  his 
care,  let  him  be  most  scrupulous  in 
every  word  and  deed.  Let  him  set 
the  example  in  all  good  and  the  best 
part  of  his  instruction  in  morality  will 
have  been  accomplished. 

But  not  only  does  the  school-room 
require  the  teacher's  presence,  he 
should  be  in  the  playground  also  with 
his  pupils.  He  should  demand  and 
encourage  physical  exercise.  Most 
pupils  do  not  wait  to  hear  any  de- 
mand made  of  them  in  this  respect. 
But  there  are  some  that  need  urg- 
ing. Activity  is  natural  to  youth, 
and  if  boys  do  not  take  a  due  amount 
of  exercise  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  is  something' wrong  with  their 
physical  or  their  moral  nature,  or  else 
the  boys  are  so  inordinately  fond 
of  their  books  that  an  unheathly  con- 
dition of  body  has  been  or  is  likely 
to  be  set  up.  In  all  these  cases  it 
behoves  the  teacher  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  outdoor  exercise.  And 
even  when  all  his  pupils  may  take 
naturally  and  kindly  to  sports,  he 
ought  to  be  with  them,  not  as  a  "  wet 
blanket,  "  but  as  one  of  themselves,  a 
feeling  that  he  requires  exercise  as 
much  as  they  do,  and  that  in  the  play- 
ground he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  instructing  in  morality  by  check- 
ing the  profane  words  or  the  rising 
quarrel.  His  patronage  of  their  play 
will  make  the  pupils  feel  that  he  is 
indeed  their  friend,  their  director  in 
mental  culture ;  and  his  guidance  in 
morality  in  the  school-room  will  have 
more  weight,  and  so  will  the  teacher 
be  aiding  in  the  grand  result  of 

"  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 


i 


Grammar  OR  No  Grammar, — This  is  the 
question  !  The  subject  as  ordinarily  taught 
is  not  worth  the  time  and  effort.  It  is  not 
entirely  worthless ;  but  better  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  language  may  be  obtained  from 
other  kinds  of  language-study.  As  a  means 
of  training  in  logical  thought,  grammar   is 


greatly  inferior  to  almost  any  other  subject, 
since  so  much  of  it  consists  of  mere  formal 
division  into  classes  and  s^ub-classes  on  an 
arbitrary  basis,  of  whole  and  part.  Ii  neg- 
lects, as  commonly  taught,  the  elements  of 
observation  and  explanation,  and  consequently 
the  logical  relations  of  quality  and   cauje. 
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UNIVERSITY   WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS   TO   PROBLEMS    IN 
FEBRUARY  No. 

J.  L.  Cox,  B.A. 

I.  4+17  +  54+145  +  368..  .. 

=  (i«  +  3)  +  (28+9)  +  (3«+27)  ..  .. 
+  {w»  +  3") 
=  13+2^. .   ;.  +w3 

+  (3  +  ^+--  ••3") 


2.  4-14+117-632  +  3913,010., 
=  (I '  +  3)  +  (2»  -  18)  +  (3«  +  108)  +  (4»  -  632) 

=  i«  +  2«  +  3*  + 4*  +  (3  -  18  +  108 ) 

I] 


«(«  +  i)(2«+i)     3_[{-6)' 


etc. 


-6-7 

3.  3-1+27-41  +  179-etc., 

=  (i +  2)  + (5 -6)  + (9  +  18)  + (13 -54)+.... 
m  +  5  +  9+13..  .. 

+  (2-6+18-54  . .  ••  )=  etc. 

4.  2+12  +  36  +  80+150+  etc. 

n'^  term^w"*  +  «=*, 

2 
n{n+\S  (2«  +  i) 


sum  = 


5.    -4  +  3  +  22  +  59+120+ etc. 
«f'  term  —n^  -  5, 

«  («  +  I ) 
2 


sum 


6.  3+13  +  25  +  41+65+  etc., 

=  (2  +  l)  +  (2'»  +  9)  +  (23  +  17)  +  (2*  +  25)  +  .  . 
=  (2  +  22  + 2")  +  (l+9+I7  +  25+  ..  ..) 

=  2"+'   -2+-[2  +  («-l)8]. 
2 

7.  Let  ^  and  ^  be  the  given  points,  and 
KDFC  given  circle.  Describe  a  circle 
through  A  and  B  cutting  the  given  circle  in 
C  and  D;   join  CD  and  ^5,  and  produce 


them  to  meet  in  E.  From  E  draw  EF, 
touching  the  given  circle  in  F.  Describe  a 
circle  through  AB  and  F — this  is  the  re- 
quired circle.  For  AE,  EB-CE,  ED 
-EF'>-\  .'.  E F  touches  circle  B FA. 


HYDROSTATICS. 

A  contributor  asks  for  solutions  to  follow- 
ing problems : — 

1.  A  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends 
is  filled  with  water  and  held  with  its  axis 
horizontal ;  if  the  whole  pressure  on  its 
surface,  including  the  plane  ends,  be  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  water,  compare  the 
height  and  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

2.  Find  whole  pressure  on  an  equilateral 
triangle  immersed  in  water  whose  side  is 
8  feet  and  vertex  10  inches  below  the  surface, 
the  base  being  horizontal. 

3.  A  pipe  15  feet  long  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity  is  placed  vertically  in  a  tank  of  the 
same  height ;  the  tank  is  then  filled  with 
water  ;  if  the  height  of  the  water-barometer 
be  33  feet  9  inches,  determine  how  high  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  pipe. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  L.  B.   Davidson,  Head   Master   Public 
School,  Glenallan. 

I.  {a)  •2x  '4  = -08. 

Prove  the   rule   for   placing  the   decimal 
point  in  the  product. 
(3)  Simplify  : 
J  5 

4 


18     8        8 
—  _  -  of  — 
6-1     19     9       19 


999.01 


•03 


7-^4 

Ans.  o. 

2.  The  product  of  five  consecutive  num- 
bers is  2520.     Find  the  middle  number. 

Ans.  5. 

3.  The  H.C.F.  of  three  numbers  is  41  ; 
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the  L.C.M.  of  the  same  numbeis  is  63468; 
the  third  number  is  1763  ;  the  second  num- 
ber is  three  times  the  first  number.  Find 
the  first  number.  Ans.  492. 

4.  A  fruiterer  bought  oranges  at  5  for  15 
cents,  and  half  as  many  at  6  for  20  cents. 
Me  mixed  them  and  sold  the  whole  at  5  for 
1 8  cents,  thus  gaining  $2.20.  How  many 
oranges  did  he  buy  .-*  Ans.  450. 

5.  Find  within  five-ninths  of  a  cent  the 
value  of  the  following  bill  in  sterling  : — 

15  yards  tweed  at  5^.  dhd.  per  yard  ;  45 
yards  silk  at  6j.  3^0?.  per  yard  ;  \\  doz.  silk 
handkerchiefs  at  £2  os.  z\d.  per  doz.  ;  2 
pieces  cotton — 50  yards  and  45  yards — at 
l\d.  per  yard.  Ans.  $109.90. 

6.  A  sum  of  $12.60  was  raised  among  the 
pupils  of  a  certain  school.  Two  of  the 
pupils  gave  50  cents  each  ;  of  the  remainder 
one-third  gave  20  cents  each  ;  half  as  man) 
again  gave  25  cents  each  ;  and  the  rest  gave 
30  cents  each.  Find  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school.  Ans.  50. 

7.  A  drover  bought  cows  at  $30  ;  sheep  at 
$6.25,  and  pigs  at  $5.50;  paying  in  all 
$1700.  There  were  5^  times  as  many  sheep, 
and  3I  times  as  many  pigs  as  cows.  How 
many  pigs  did  he  buy  ?  Ans.   75. 

8.  A  banker  has  $1980  in  bills,  consisting 
of  "twenties,"  "tens,"  "fives,"  "twos," 
and  "ones,"  and  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  in 
each  is  as  the  numbers  3,  4,  i^,  i,  |,  respec- 
tively.    How  many  "  twos  "  has  he. 

Ans.  160. 

9.  A  grocer  mixes  15  lbs.  coffee,  worth  40 
cents  per  lb.,  with  iz\  lbs.,  worth  30  cents 
per  lb.,  and  sells  the  mixture  at  34^  cents 
per  lb.,  using  * 'a  pound  weight"  ^  oz.  too 
"  light."     Find  his  gain.  Ans.  15  cts. 

10.  A  and  B  run  a  race  of  1320  yards. 
A  runs  at  a  uniform  rale  of  2  miles  in  ii 
mins.  B  runs  at  the  rate  of  22  yards  in 
3  sees.,  but  after  going  -/j  of  the  distance  is 
obliged  to  reduce  his  speed  by  \%%  of  his 
usual  rate.     Which  wins  ? 

Ans.  A  wins  by  4ri|  sees. 

11.  A  woman  bought  10  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
then  the  grocer  "  threw  in"  i  lb.,  by  which 


the  average  cost  per  lb.  was  reduced  by  \^ 
of  a  cent,     find  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

Ans.  $1. 

12.  A  farmer  keeps  75  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  for  every  3  horses  that  he  has, 
and  allows  10  acres  of  pasturage  for  every 
2  horses.  How  many  teams  can  he  afford 
to  keep  on  a  farm  of  120  acres?      Ans.  2. 

13.  A  kind  of  brass  is  made  by  fusing 
together  old  brass,  copper  and  zinc  in  the 
ratio  of  4,  5,  6,  respectively,  the  whole 
amounting  to  56  lbs.  After  allowing  -^^  for 
waste,  the  mixture  is  worth  20  cents  per  lb., 
less  $1.76.  If  brass  is  worth  7  times,  and 
copper  5  times  as  much  as  zinc,  find  the 
value  of  copper  per  lb.  Ans.  20  cents. 

14.  A  boy  lives  with  a  farmer  for  30  days 
on  condition  that  for  every  day  he  works  he 
shall  receive  75' cents,  but  for  every  day  he  is 
idle  he  shall  forfeit  25  cents  for  his  board. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  30  days  he 
receives  $16.50.  How  many  days  did  he 
lose?  Ans.  6. 

15.  An  oarsman  rowed  from  A  to  ^  in  3^ 
hours,  and  being  fatigued  was  obliged  to 
diminish  his  regular  rate  by  ^  in  returning, 
thus  going  from  B  to  .<4  in  7^  hours.  Com- 
pare his  rate  with  that  of  the  stream. 

Ans.   3:1. 

16.  A  person  pays  on  his  income  a  school 
rate  of  4  mills  on  $1,  and  then  on  the  re- 
mainder a  general  purpose  rate  of  5  mills  on 
$1.  The  whole  tax  amounts  to  $33.67^ 
after  allowing  the  collector  6J  cents  on  every 
dollar  collected.  Find  the  person's  gross 
income.  Ans.  $4000. 

17.  A  stage  leaves  Glenallan  for  Berlin  at 
4.45  a.m.,  making  6  miles  per  hour,  not  in- 
cluding a  stoppage  of  30  mins.  in  the  middle 
of  the  journey,  both  in  going  and  returning. 
After  spending  3  hours  in  Berlin  the  stage 
sets  out  upon  its  return  at  its  usual  rate,  but 
after  travelling  ^  the  regular  distance  it  is 
compelled  not  only  to  diminish  its  rate  by  | 
of  a  mile  per  hour,  but  also  to  go  3  miles  out 
of  its  regular  route,  by  this  means  arriving  at 
Its  destination  at  6  p.m.  Find  the  distance 
between  Glenallan  and  Berlin. 

Ans.  25  miles. 


■ 
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G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toront(3,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

JANUARY,  1884. 
I 

Matriculation  Examination. 

GREEK. 

Exa miller s—]dimts,  S.  Reid,  Esq.,  LL.M., 
M.A.,  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E. 

L  Homer:   0</yssej>.  Book  VII. 
Translate  into  English  : 

A. 
TTi.vTTqKovra  Se      .      .      . 
afxcfiOTepwOev. 

B. 
€v6a  K€      .      .      .       KttTcAcla. 
II.  Grammar. 

1.  Decline  throughout  yipaiv  dfi€\'q<s, 
fxiXaiva  vv^,  Xeoiv  KeKpayws. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  according  to 
their  Homeric  forms,  viz.  :  (a)  dative  femi- 
nine plural  of  (OKVs;  [I,)  dative  plural  .of 
0€7ras ;  [c)  second  aori<;t  infinitive  active  of 
CTTtpatvo) ;  (jj)  third  person  singular  perfect 
indicative  of  tpx^/^ai;  [e)  second  person  sin- 
gular second  aorist  subjunctive  of  iKviofxai; 
{/)  third  person  singular  second  aorist  indi- 
cative active  of  tikto). 

3.  Parse  aprjpora,  SeiSe^arat,  <^a]/, 
jSe/^X-qaro,  cr^eag,  (fiaLVO/xevrj^fiLV,  ecra-ev, 
■^fxjSpoTev. 

4.  Name  the  prepositions  which  govern 
three  cases,  and  show  how  their  meanings 
differ  according  to  the  case  they  govern. 

5.  Explain  the  ordinary  constructions 
taken  by  Lva,  etOe,  oVore,  Katirep. 

6.  What  ways  are  there  in  Greek  of  expres- 
sing the  words  "Do  not  do  this?  " 

HI.  History  and  Geography. 

1.  How  far  is  the  geography  of  the  wander" 
ings  of  Odysseus  imaginary  ? 

2.  Illustrate  Homer's  account  of  the  civiliz- 
ation of  the  Phaeacians   from  the  facts  now 


ascertained  with  regard    to    the  pre-historic 
Greek  culture. 

3.  State  any  reasons  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  thinking  that  the  OJyssey  came 
into  existence  at  a  different  time  from  the 
Iliad,  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 

4.  What  is  known  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  earliest  time  to  which 
our  knowledge  extends? 

IV.  Passages  from  books  not  previously 
mentioned  : — 

1.  fyw  tr'  Lcrov  OeoLcnv  7)yovp.aL  cfitkov. 
iv    TOt?    ifjLOi<s    yap  ovk    Ivv/SaLaas 

KaKOLS. 

/xeydXy)  8e  OvrjroCs  fMoCpa,  avfxcfiopas 

KaKrj<s 
larpov  cvpcLV,  ws  iyo)  ak  Kap^fSdvo). 

2.  rjv  cfio/3€p6<;  tv  iSajao)  Ilo\vKpdTrj<5 
rvpavvo<Si  rjv  iv  ILopivOia  Ileptai/Spos,  dW 
o^Set?  k(jio(iciro  Tovrov<i  /xcrao-ras  €ts 
TToXiv  iXevOepav  koL  hrjixoKparovp-iv-qv. 
6  Sc  r^v  T(x)v  Oewv  o.p)(r)V  cf)oftovfJi€vo<;  ws 
TvpavviSa  crKv6po)7rr]V  kol  dTrapairriTOV 
TTOL  fxeracTTyf  ttol  cfivyrj,  Trocav  yrjv  aOeov 
evprj,  TToiav  OdXaacrav. 

3.  fxdXa  Sk  TTte^d/xei/ot  01  (drj/SatOL 
cnrdveL  ctltov  8ta  to  Bvolv  iroCv  p.r) 
iiXrjcfiivaL  Kapirov  Ik  t-^s  7^5,  TripiTrovcnv 
CTTt  Svoiv  TpLrjpoiv  ctvSpas  eis  Hayacras 
€7rt  aCrov  Se/ca  raXavra  Sovres. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Sea.th,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note. — The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliojed  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statemeat 
of  such  difficulties  in  English  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

questions. 
{By  a  Correspondent.) 

I.  In  analyzing  this  sentence  is  it  correct 
to  call  "  will  "  a  verb  of  incomplete  predxa- 
tion,  and  then  class  *'go"  as  its  comple- 
ment? 

•'  I  will  go  out." 
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2.  Which  is  the  true  complement  of  the 
verb  "to  be"  in  these  sentences?  or  rather, 
which  is  the  true  passive  ? 

'•  He  will  be  killed  by  the  wolves." 
"  He  will  be  killed  in  the  morning." 

3.  Which  is  correct:  "Want  of  me,"  or 
Want  with  me?" 

4.  Please   explain  the   term   "chemically 
ean." 

5.  In  the  analysis  set  for  the  First  Class 
xaminations  last  summer  (Paradise  Lost, 

Bk.  L),  how  would  you  arrange  the  part 
commencing  with  "  O  myriads  ..." 
down  to  "Almighty?" 

6.  Is  not  "for"  in  the  tenth  line  a  sub- 
ordinate conjunction? — S.H.B. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  The  verbs  in  both  "  I  will  go  "  and  **  I 
shall  go"  are  futures,  unless  the  "  will"  and 
'*  go "  are  unemphatic  ;  but  "  I  shall  go  " 
implies  the  simple  futurity  of  the  act,  and 
"I  will  go,"  the  additional  idea  of  the  act 
being  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  subject. 
When,  however,  in  "I  will  go,"  "will"  is 
emphatic,  thus  becoming  notional  and  mean- 
ing "  am  resolved,"  it  is  a  verb  of  incomplete 
predication,  "  go  "  being  its  infinitive  com- 
plement. 

2.  The  meaning  of  these  sentences  would 
be  very  unusual  if  the  verbs  in  both  were 
not  true  passives.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
agent  being  omitted  in  the  second,  does  not 
alter  the  transitive  nature  of  the  verb.  By 
an  unnecessary  stretch  of  usage,  both  might 
be  regarded  as  complete  predicates.  '  *  Killed 
by  the  wolves  "  in  the  first,  and  *•  Killed  in 
the  morning,"  in  the  second,  directing  the 
condition  of  the  subject.  When,  however, 
these  meanings  are  intended,  the  sentences 
should  be  differently  constructed. 

3.  "  Want  ^me  "  is  the  correct  form. 

4.  This   will   be   answered   by   Editor  of 
atural  Science  Department. 

5.  The  full  analysis  of  the  First  Class 
Papers  for  1883  has  already  been  published 
in  this  Department. 

6.  The  construction  of  "for"  in  1.  10  of 
this  sentence  for  analysis  was  explained  in 
the  September  number. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  FIRST  CLASS. 

I-  My  way  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour^    love,    obedience,    troops    of 

friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth- honour, 

breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  and 

dare  not. 

[a)  Analyze    fully  the    preceding   extract. 
(^)  Parse  fully  the  italicized  words. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  conditional  sen- 
tence ?  Point  out  the  distinction  in  mean- 
ing between 

"If  you  go  at  once,  you  may  be  in  time," 
and 

"  If  you  went  at  once,  you  might  be  in 
time." 

3.  What  are  the  internal  and  external  evi- 
dences that  English  is  a  composite  language  ? 

4.  State,  with  examples,  reasons  for  the 
diversity  in  the  pronunciation,  in  English, 
of  syllables  or  parts  of  syllables  spelt  in  the 
same  way. 

5.  Distinguish  clearly  between  the  adjec- 
tive and  the  participle  ;  the  relative  pronoun 
and  the  subordinate  conjunction ;  and  the 
gerund,  the  verbal  noun,  and  the  participle. 

6.  Where  there  are  such  forms  as  gerunds, 
participles,  adverbial  conjunctions,  etc.,  why 
are  words  regarded  as  divisible  into  eight 
classes  ? 

7.  Explain  clearly  the  following  gram- 
matical terms  : — "  Governed  by,"  "  agreeing 
with,"  "depending  on,"  "used  absolutely," 
and  "  grammatical  relation." 

8.  Explain  clearly  the  use  of  the  italic-zed 
words  in  the  following  : — 

{a)  Did  you  see  him  ?  Not  that  I  recollect. 
{b)  Not  but  what  he  might  be  wrong,  (c) 
But  for  you,  we  should  have  failed.  (</)  This 
is  more  than  ridiculous;  it  is  immoral,  {e) 
This  is  the  reason  that  I  sent  for  you.  (/)  It 
was  owing  to  you  that  I  failed.  [£)  He  is 
the  oldest  man  that  I  know. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

JANUARY,   1884. 

Matriculation  Examination. 
FRENCH. 

Examiners — B.  P.  Buisson,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 
Prof.  Charles  Cassal,  LL.D. 

I.  Translate  into  English    Two,  and  not 
more  than  Tzoo,  of  the  following  passages  : — 
A. — Le  VfisuvE. 

Au  pied  du  Vesuve,  la  campagne  est  la 
plus  belle  et  'a  mieux  cultivee  que  Ton  puisse 
trouver  dans  le  royaume  de  Naples,  c'est-a- 
dire  dans  la  contree  de  I'Europe  la  plus 
favorisee  du  ciel.  La  vigne  celebre  dont  le 
vin  est  appele  Lacryma  Christi  se  trouve 
dans  cet  endroit,  et  tout  a  c6te  des  terres 
devastees  par  la  lave.  On  dirait  que  la 
nature  a  fait  un  dernier  effort  en  ce  lieu  voisin 
du  volcan,  et  s'est  paree  de  ses  plus  beaux 
dons  avant  de  perir.  A  measure  que  Ton 
s'eleve,  on  decouvre,  en  se  retournant,  Naples 
et  I'admirable  pays  qui  I'environne  ;  les  ray- 
ons du  soleil  font  scintiller  la  met  comme 
des  pierres  precieuses  ;  mais  toute  la  splen- 
deur  de  la  creation  s'eteint  par  degies  jusqu'a 
la  terre  de  cendre  et  de  fumee  qui  annonce 
d'avance  I'approche  du  volcan.  Les  laves 
des  annees  precedentes  tracent  sur  le  sol  leur 
large  et  noir  sillon ;  et  tout  est  aride  autour 
d'elles.  A  une  certaine  hauteur,  les  oiseaux 
ne  volent  plus ;  h,  telle  autre,  les  plantes 
deviennent  tres  rares  ;  puis  les  insectes  memes 
ne  trouvent  plus  rien  pour  subsister  dans  cette 
nature  consumee.  Enfin,  tout  ce  qui  a  vie 
disparait ;  vous  entrez  dans  I'empire  de  la 
mort,  et  la  cendre  de  cette  terre  pulverisee 
roule  seule  sous  vos  pieds  mal  afFermis. 

Jamais  ni  le  berger  ni  le  pasteur  ne  con- 
duisent  en  ce  lieu  ni  leurs  brebis  ni  leurs 
troupeaux. — Mme.  de  Stae'l. 


(Extract  B.  from  Quinet,  and  extract  C. 
from  Greard,  are  omitted.) 
II.  Grammar. 

1.  Dirait,  fait,  s'eleve,  decouvre,  deviennent. 
Give  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  of 
those  verbs  in  the  preterit  definite  and  in- 
definite, interrogatively. 

2.  "  Tracent  sur  le  sol."  What  have  you 
to  notice  about  the  conjugation  of  verbs  in 
cer,  ger,  eler,  eter  ?  Give  the  first  person 
singular  and  plural  of  the  indicative  present 
of  crever,  ployer,  payer. 

3.  Put  the  following  sentences  in  the 
plural:  "Son  instinct  la  guide"  —  "son 
gout  ne  differe  pas  de  celui  de  I'homme." 
— "  Quand  I'ane  boit  il  n'enfonce  pas  son  nez 
dans  I'eau,  parce  qu'il  a  peur  de  I'ombre  de 
ses  oreilles." — '*  Tu  crois  tromper  ton  voisin, 
c'est  lui  qui  te  trompe." 

4.  Account  for  the  circumflex  accent  in  the 
words  dine,  maitresse,  bldme,  ref^t,JtU,  inhne, 
Hre. 

5.  Sans  porter  atteinte.  Which  is  the 
preposition  which  does  not  govern  the  infini- 
tive in  French  ?  Give  the  respective  French 
meanings  of  the  prepositions  before,  after, 
behind,  except,  in  spite  of,  beyond,  during, 
without,  according  to,  toivards. 

6.  How  are  nu  and  demi  written  before 
a  substantive?  Translate  barefooted,  bare- 
headed, half  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

7 .  I'lamme,  pont,  meuble,  porte,  genou,  pied, 
main,  doigt,  nuit,  feuille,  souvenir.  State 
the  gender  of  those  words,  and  say  what 
helps  you  to  ascertain  it. 

8.  Give  the  list  of  the  first  twenty-one 
ordinal  adjectives.  Translate:  "Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Francis  the 
Second,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Charles  the 
Fifth  (of  Spain)  ;  a  third  person  ;  on  the 
fourth  of  June  ;   three-fourths  ;  two-thirds." 


Cheapness  not  Appreciated. — There 
are  those  who,  starting  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  right  to  purchase  land,  build  and  equip 
buildings,  employ  teachers,  etc.,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  hold  that  free  text-books  logic- 
ally follow;  and  the  argument  is  a  strong 
one,  considered  abstractly,  but  more  so  when 
we  take  into  the  account  the  great  burden 
imposed  upon  many  families  of  limited 
means,  but  with  large  numbers  of  children  to 


furnish  school-books.  Again,  there  are 
those  who  think  the  public  treasury  is  bur- 
dened to  its  utmost  limit  in  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education ;  and  there  are  still  others  with 
whom,  for  various  reasons,  among  which  is 
the  excellent  working  of  the  deposit  system 
in  our  evening  schools,  I  have  come  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  think  the  cheapening 
of  a  public  privilege  takes  away  much  of  its 
value. — Supt.  f.  L.  Brewster,  of  Lawrence. 


Natural  Science. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


H.  B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  BARRIE,  EDITOR. 


THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation contains  some  seasonable  observations 
by  the  senior  Inspector  of  High  Schools  on 
the  question  of  science-teaching.  The  In- 
spector's views  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  High  School 
masters  themselves,  and  he  may  feel  assured 
of  their  co-operation  in  any  efforts  to  place 
science-teaching  in  the  schools  upon  a  cor- 
rect basis.  The  necessity  for  advocating  the 
claims  of  science  to  a  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  has  happily  passed  away.  These 
claims  are  now  everywhere  admitted,  and  in 
every  enlightened  country  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
So  far  as  our  Province  is  concerned,  the 
results  have  not  hitherto  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  highest  expectations,  and  Dr. 
McLellan  remarks  that  "  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  teachers  who  can  teach  it  (science)  on 
the  principles  of  experiment  and  induction." 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  real  trouble  ;  and  it  is 
a  trouble  not  confined  to  the  teachers  of  this 
Province.  It  is  a  trouble  which  has  not  yet 
been  altogether  surmounted  in  any  country 
where  the  teaching  of  science  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  With  increased  experience,  and 
increased  effectiveness  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  the 
difficulty  will  doubtless  gradually  disappear. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  enquire — what  is  the  inductive 
method  ?  "What  are  these  correct  principles 
upon  which  alone  science-teaching,  to  be 
worth  the  name,  must  be  based  ? 

We  may  at  once  assume  that  the  object  of 
science-teaching  in  schools  ought  not  to  be 
to  merely  give  the  pupil  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  ready-made  scientific  information 
— to  merely  burden  his  memory  with  names 


and  classifications  ;  but  ought  to  be,  above 
everything,  to  awaken  his  intellectual  activity, 
and  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  accuracy  of 
observation,  and  accuracy  in  expressing  and 
collating  the  results  of  observation  ;  in  a 
word,  to  teach  him  to  think,  and  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  for  liim- 
self.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  administer 
doses  of  ready-made  knowledge,  forgetful  of 
the  process  by  which  they  themselves 
acquired  it,  and  not  making  due  allowance 
for  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  minds 
of  their  pupils.  This  course,  whilst  easy  for 
the  teacher,  is  fatal  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  pupil.  As  an  acute  observer  aptly  puts 
it,  "one  gets  on  faster  with  a  child  by 
, carrying  it,  but  it  is  for  the  child's  interest  to 
teach  it  to  walk  by  itself."  It  is  the  object 
of  the  inductive  method  '*  to  teach  the  child 
to  walk  by  itself."  It  demands  that  we 
shall  not  commence  with  laws,  but  with 
observations  of  individual  things,  and 
that,  as  such  observations  accumulate,  we 
shall  compare  them  together  and  note  resem- 
blances and  differences  between  the  things 
observed,  and  thus  gradually,  but  surely  and 
clearly,  lead  up  from  the  scattered  facts  of 
observation  to  systematic  or  general  ideas. 
A  very  good  and  concise  exposition  of  the 
method  is  contained  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  one  of  Tyndall's  charming  lectures 
on  Heat :  "  It  is  my  first  duty  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  instruments 
intended  to  be  employed  in  the  examination 
of  this  question.  ...  I  am  anxious  that 
you  should  see,  with  your  own  eyes,  the  facts 
upon  which  our  subsequent  philosophy  is  to  be 
based.  I  wish  to  give  you  the  material  on 
which  an  independent  judgment  may  be 
founded  ;  to  enable  you  to  reason  as  I 
reason  if  you  deem  me  right,  to  correct  me 
if  I  go  astray,  and  to  censure  me  if  you  find 
me  dealing  unfairly  with  my  subject."    The 
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authors  of  the  series  of  science  primer?, 
also,  (Professors  Roscoe,  Huxley,  and  Bal- 
four Stewart)  convey  the  same  idea  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  preface  to  their 
chemistry  primer:  "  They  (ihe  authors)  feel 
that  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is,  not  so  much 
to  give  information,  as  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cipline the  mind  in  a  way  which  has  not 
hiiherto  been  customary,  by  bringing  it  in 
immediate  contact  with  Nature  herself." 
Contrast  with  these  enlightened  views  the 
boyish  experience  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the 
present  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  of  English  educators,  as  detailed  in 
a  paper  of  great  interest  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is 
true  that  his  experience  does  not  relate  to 
the  teaching  of  science,  but  of  Latin,  but  the 
illustration  is  equally  good.  "  But  the  day 
soon  came,  the  inevitable  day,  when  it  be- 
came part  of  our  work  to  learn  by  heart 
those  parts  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  the 
Syntax,  the  As  inprasenti,  the  propria  qua 
maribus,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation onwards,  had  formed  the  main  pabu-» 
lum  of  the  English  school-boy.  I  will  not 
dilate  on  the  labour  it  involved,  nor  on  the 
value  of  the  work  it  displaced,  nor  on  the 
aversion  that  it  inspired  in  one  at  least  of 
those  young  students.  I  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  a  system  which  called  on  boys  to 
commit  to  memory  page  after  page  of  rules 
drawn  up  in  somewhat  barbarous  Latin, 
and  learned,  in  my  own  case,  I  feel  sure, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  illustration,  or 
explanation,  to  do  this,  moreover,  long  before 
they  had  advanced  sufficiently  far  for  more 
than  a  very  few  of  those  rules  to  correspond 
with  anvthing  that  had  ever  fallen  under 
their  ozun  observation,  can  have  held  its 
ground  for  over  three  centuries,  and  can  find 
staunch  defenders  even  now."  But  this 
gloomy  period  passed  away,  and  the  embryo 
Dean  entered  a  school  "  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  a  young  man  then  fresh 
from  high  mathematical  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge, full  of  fire,  enthusiasm,  and  original 
ability.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe 
fully  the  reform,  not  the  bit  by  bit,  but  the 
radical,  the  entire  reform,  which  he  worked 
in  the  system  under  which  we  had  been  thus 


far  taught.  He  took,  I  remember,  the  bold 
step  of  flinging,  not  without  some  audacious 
words  of  iconoclastic  ridicule,  our  Latin 
syntax  to  the  winds,  and  substituting  a  few,  a 
very  few,  rules  that  he  gave  us  on  a  black- 
board, which  now  for  the  first  time  became 
one  of  the  instruments  of  our  education. 
He,  first  of  all,  at  a  time  when  the  real  study 
of  comparative  philology  was  almost  un- 
known in  England,  gave  us  some  glimpses 
into  what  I  may  call  the  science  of  language  ; 
he  taught  us  to  try  to  group  together  facts  for 
ourselves,  and  to  form  laws  from  what  we 
observed  and  met.''''  Here  is  the  true  method 
so  clearly  indicated  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

It  is  legitimate  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  how  to  teach  science, 
the  almost  equally  important  question  of 
what  to  teach  first.  Of  all  natural  objects 
there  can  be  ho  doubt  whatever  that  plants 
are  the  most  suitable  for  the  young  observer 
to  begin  with.  They  are  naturally  attractive 
to  the  young,  and  they  can  be  had  every- 
where without  cost,  and  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  enable  every  pupil  of  a  class  to 
handle  and  examine  a  specimen  for  himself, 
one  of  the  very  first  essentials  to  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  elementary  scientific  knowledge. 
If  it  be  objected  that  satisfactory  lessons  on 
plants  can  only  be  given  during  the  summer, 
it  may  be  answered  that  while  this  is  true  to 
some  extent,  very  valuable  lessons  may  be 
given  in  winter  upon  particular  parts  of 
plants — leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds,  for  example 
— of  which  there  should  be  a  good  supply  in 
every  school  in  which  object  lessons  form 
part  of  the  work.  The  instructor  should 
here  be  warned,  however,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake,  in  setting  out  upon  a  course  of 
lessons  on  plants,  to  begin  at  random  with 
any  species  that  might  first  come  to  hand. 
Here  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  skill  must 
be  utilized  in  the  selection  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  structure  to  begin  with,  and  out  of 
the  multitude  of  representative  species  every- 
where within  reach,  those  must  be  selected 
which  are  typical  of  the  more  important 
orders  only  of  each  class.  The  time  which 
can  be  devoted  to  this  or  any  other  subject  , 
in  school  is  usually  limited,  and  if  too  great 
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a  variety  of  information  be  aimed  at,  the 
great  object,  that  of  teaching  the  pupil  h(rw 
to  acquire  knowledge^  will  be  lost  sight  of. 

As  plants,  with  their  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  are  unquestionably  the  most  suitable 
objects  for  the  youthful  scientist  to  begin  upon, 
so  would  seem  to  follow  in  logical  order  the 
study  of  natural  history  proper  ;  of  physics, 
in  which  would  be  examined  the  efiTects  of 
forces  on  bodies  without  altering  th;ir  sub- 
stance ;  then  of  chemistry,  which  is  compli- 
cated because  of  the  essential  change  which 
the  forces  at  work  produce  in  the  bodies 
acted  upon. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  teachers  who 
understand  and  apply  the  inductive  method, 
committing  the  mistake  of  themselves  de- 
scribing the  objects  or  phenomena  under 
examination,  instead  of  allowing  their  pupils 
to  do  so.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
teacher  of  science  should  himself  be  a  good 
observer  and  a  fair  draughtsman,  and  should 
be  able  to  describe  accurately  and  reason 
correctly  about  the  objects  examined,  and 
the  phenomena  observed,  but  these  powers 
should  be  used  rather  to  check  and  guide  his 
pupils  than  to  save  them  trouble,  however 
great  maybe  the  temptation  to  "  get  on  "  by 
so  doing  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  of  greater 
importance  than  to  insist  that  the  young 
observer  shall  set  down  (with  drawings  as 
often  as  possible)  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
teacher  can  ascertain  that  the  object  of  the 
examination  has  been  attained.     Everv  one 


knows  that  a  trained  observer  will  detect 
what  would  entirely  escape  the  notice  of  one 
without  training,  and  it  is  precisely  to  dis- 
cover how  this  training  is  progressing  that  the 
observer  must  be  compelled  to  describe  what 
he  has  seen.  It  is  obvious,  aho,  that  the 
habits  of  accuracy  in  describing,  which,  under 
goo  1  guidance,  are  thus  formed,  must  tend 
to  develop  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language 
generally — that  this  "  translation  out  of 
nature  into  one's  own  speech  "  is  in  itself  a 
language  lesson  of  no  mean  order. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  better  closed  thao- 
with  the  following  pregnant  words  from  the 
article  above  referred  to  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  :  "In  teaching  science,  history^ 
the  English  language,  nay,  in  training  the 
young  child  to  read  aloud,  or  in  imparting 
the  first  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge, 
there  will  always  be  the  same  danger  ;  the 
tendency  to  allow  dead  and  mechanical  toil 
to  take  the  place  of  the  living  and  fruitful 
work  on  the  part  both  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  contented  with 
outside  results,  and  not  to  look  below  the 
surface ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  go  down  to  the 
level  of  the  young  mini,  and  rouse,  and  stir, 
and  coax,  and  tempt  it  to  think,  and  work,, 
and  give  real  and  full  play  and  exercise  to  its 
faculties.  .  .  .  Yet  to  train  or  win  his  pupils 
to  take  pleasure  in  such  active  exercise,  is 
surely  the  very  first  aim,  as  it  is  the  main 
mark  and  note,  of  the  good  teacher." — 
H.  B.S. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  CHARLES  BARNARD. 

{Continued  from  page  132.) 

With  all  the  lessons  that  have  been  des- 
cribed there  is  at  freque.it  intervals  a  story 
or  some  exercise  to  change  the  current  of  the 
thoughts.     Not  all  these  lessons  can  be  seen 

3 


in  one  day  or  in  one  school.  They  are  only- 
typical  lessons  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  differ- 
ent primary  schools  in  Boston,  Dedham,  and. 
Quincy. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  over  which  the 
children  of  the  United  States  have  shed 
floods  of  useless  tears,  it  is  the  '-  Tab'es  of 
Weights  and  Measures "  in  the  ancient 
arithmetics.     Here  is  a  new   set   of  miser- 
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ables  just  come  to  the  edge  of  these  hcrrid 
tables.  Shall  they  go  on  in  the  same  un- 
happy way,  trying  to  say  "  two  pints  make 
one  quart,''  or  shall  they  see  the  things,  and, 
half  in  sport,  learn  the  easy  lesson?  After 
the  lesson  they  can  glibly  recite  the  table, 
because  ihey  have  seen  what  it  means. 

Here  are  the  tin  and  wooden  measures, 
with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  bushel  of  bran 
ranged  on  the  table  before  the  class.  The 
teacher  holds  up  the  smallest  tin  measure 
and  asks  what  it  is.  Some  say  it  is  a  quart, 
others  a  pint.  After  some  delay  it  is  de- 
cided to  be  a  gill.  "  Can  any  one  spell  it 
or  write  it  on  the  board?"  This  is  done, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  experiment  with  the 
measure.  One  of  the  girls  fills  it  with  water 
and  makes  a  statement  about  it  :  *'  I  have 
one  gill  of  water."  Having  obtained  a  unit 
of  measure,  the  next  is  taken,  and  the  pint  is 
considered  by  filling  it  with  water,  by  means 
of  the  gill  measure,  and  counting  the  num- 
ber of  gills  required  to  fill  it.  For  dry  mea- 
sure, the  bran  is  used  instead  of  water. 

This  class  are  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
old.  They  are  in  the  upper  primary  classes, 
and  have  already  spent  two  or  three  years  at 
school.  It  might  be  thought  that  they 
would  not  care  for  such  methods  of  instruct- 
ion. It  does  not  so  appear.  There  is  the 
same  alertness  of  attention,  the  same  eager- 
ness to  tell  a  story  or  to  express  themselves, 
as  in  the  youngest  children,  with  perhaps  a 
little  less  playfulness  and  more  gravity. 

A  class  in  geography  is  studying  the  shape, 
surface,  and  the  general  feai;ures  of  the  contin- 
ent of  Australia.  One  of  the  class  is  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  its  scribe,  and  write  out  the 
facts  as  learned.  The  pupils  are  supposed  to 
have  read  their  books,  and  are  up  now  for  ex- 
amination. On  the  table  before  the  class  is 
a  pile  of  brown  moulding  sand.  The  first 
step  is  to  spell  the  name  Australia.  This,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  the  constant  practice — to 
spell  all  the  important  words  of  the  lesson  as 
it  proceeds,  the  correct  spelling  being  at  the 
same  time  written  on  the  board  by  the  scribe. 
The  study  of  the  shape  of  Australia,  its  sur- 
face, mountain  ranges,  and  plains,  is  perform- 
ed entirely  with  the  moulding  sand.  Each 
pupil  volunteers  a  fact  concerning  the  matter, 


and  illustrates  it  in  the  heap  of  sand.  First 
the  general  outline,  then  the  capes,  bays,  etc,, 
then  the  mountain  ranges,  plains,  etc.  If 
any  one  makes  a  mistake,  either  in  describing 
the  thing  or  in  arranging  the  sand,  there  is  a 
vote  taken  to  see  if  the  majority  of  the  class 
can  correct  the  error.  By  the  end  of  the 
lesson  a  complete  relief  map  has  been  con- 
structed in  sand  on  the  table.  Every  subject 
in  geography,  the  divisions  of  land  and  water, 
etc.,  that  can  be  shown  by  a  plan  or  map,  is 
illustrated  on  the  table,  in  the  sand  or  with 
modelling  clay.  The  child  is  not  told  to  read 
in  a  book  that  "an  island  is  a  portion  of 
land  entirely  surrounded  by  water."  These 
children  are  given  a  lump  oi  clay  and  instruct- 
ed to  make  an  island  of  clay  on  the  table,  and 
then  to  cover  the  top  of  the  table  (it  is  really 
a  shallow  tank)  with  water,  to  show  that  the 
island  is  really  surrounded  by  water.  In 
some  schools  the  table  is  painted  blue  to 
represent  the  water,  and  the  brown  sand 
aptly  indicates  the  land. 

As  with  the  weights  and  measures,  so  the 
measures  of  length  are  studied  by  means  of 
tape  stretched  along  the  wall.  Upon  this  tape 
the  pupils  measure  off  the  foot,  the  yard, 
the  rod.  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  foot- 
rule  as  a  part  of  his  school  apparatus,  and  it 
is  frequently  used  in  the  various  lessons. 
The  study  of  the  rod  and  yard  grows  out  of 
this,  and  they  get — what  no  one  who  merely 
learns  by  rote  that  "  twelve  inches  make  one 
foot,  three  feet  one  yard,"  etc.,  ever  can  get 
— an  exact  and  real  idea  of  the  yard  and  rod. 
From  this  tape  the  teacher  readily  brings  out 
a  lesson  in  numbers.  For  instance,  she 
writes  on  the  board  :  **  If  I  paid  nine  dollars 
for  eighteen  feet  of  land,  how  much  did  three 
yards  cost?"  The  pupils  see  the  foot  and 
yard  plainly  marked  off  on  the  tape.  They 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  comparative 
lengths,  and  this  assists  the  mental  process 
required  to  solve  the  question.  In  fact,  all 
arithmetical  problems  can  be  taught  by  the 
blocks,  the  wet  and  dry  measures,  the  rules 
and  tapes,  without  once  referring  to  a  book. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  appear  advisable 
to  use  books  at  all,  but  to  study  numbers  from 
objects,  or  by  means  of  the  board,  or  storie> 
of    imaginary    transactions    from    real    life. 
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The  study  of  numbers  is  confined  to  the  first 
four  rules,  simple  fractions,  and  perhaps  inter- 
est. This  carries  the  pupil  about  half  way 
through  the  Grammar  school,  and  it  covers 
all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  buisness  trans- 
actions. The  tables,  addition,  multiplication, 
weights,  etc.,  are  in  time  all  learned,  but  they 
are  placed  last,  and  not  first,  I  heard  a 
teacher  recite  rapidly  a  series  of  sums  in  this 
way  :  **  I  had  six  apples,  I  took  one  away, 
added  five,  divided  by  two,  squared  them, 
gave  away  five,  lost  one,  sold  two,  bought  ten 
and  five  and  four  and  three,  and  lost  seven, 
and  divided  them  all  with  Kate  and  Jenny  and 
Tommy  and  Jack  and  Ned.  How  many  did 
they  have,  and  how  many  were  left  ?"  For 
adout  thirty  seconds  there  was  a  pause,  and 
then  one  called  out  that  he  had  it,  and  then 
another  and  another,  till  all  said  they  had 
solved  the  problem.  Perhaps  a  whole 
minute  elasped,  and  then,  on  calling  on  one 
scholar  for  the  answer,  it  was  put  to  the  vote 
of  the  school  whether  or  not  the  answer  was 
right.  While  there  may  be  nothing  speci- 
ally novel  in  this  method  of  teaching,  this 
point  must  be  observed  :  These  children 
had  been  wholly  instructed  by  the  new 
methods.  They  were  probably  weak  on  the 
"  tables,"  or  in  the  mere  parrot-like  recitation 
of  formulas,  yet  they  displayed  a  degree  of 
q  lickness,  readiness  of  memory,  comprehen- 
sion, and  reasoning  that  was  remarkable. 
With  shorter  questions  involving,  say,  two 
sums  in  one  rapidly  spoken  sentence,  the 
answers  came  in  a  volley  from  the  class  the 
instant  the  sentence  was  finished,  showing 
that  the  mental  processes  had  been  just  as 
rapid  as  the  spoken  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  public-school 
children  leave  school  when  about  half-way 
through  the  Grammar  school.  The  question 
is,  Does  this  objective  teaching  fit  or  unfit  the 
the  boy  for  his  probable  position  in  life?  Is 
t  his  the  best  schooling  for  the  poor  man's  child  ? 
Without  venturing  our  final  opinion,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  aims  of  the  system  are 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  all  the  aims 
are  more  or  less  thoroughly  accomplished. 
First  of  all,  the  child  must  be  happy.  He 
mu^t  be  at  ease  and  pleased  with  his  work, 


or  little  will  be  learned,  and  the  training  will 
be  slight.  The  child  has  senses  through 
which  he  receives  all  he  can  know,  and 
makes  known  the  thought  that  is  in  him. 
His  senses  must  be  trained  by  use  ;  hence 
the  games,  the  blocks,  the  colours,  the  music, 
pictures,  and  real  objects.  Imagination  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  mental  quality 
given  to  human  beings  :  it  must  be  cultivated 
continually,  that  the  mind  may  work  quickly 
and  surely.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  continual 
story-telling,  the  imaginary  sums  and  the  use 
of  pictures.  The  studies  are  very  limited, 
because  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
the  tools  with  which  the  work  of  the  world 
is  performed.  These  are  enough  for  the  boy 
or  girl  who  must  leave  school  before  the 
grammar  term  is  over.  If  he  has  these,  the 
world  of  work  and  learning  is  all  before  him. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  boy  taken  from 
these  schools  and  made  an  entry  clerk  will 
be  a  failure,  because,  while  he  is  quick  of 
observation,  lively  of  imagination,  and  learned 
in  a  thousand  things  of  the  fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  sea,  his  business  is  to  take  the 
numbers  from  bales  and  boxes  correctly. 
This  is  all  that  is  required,  and  all  the  re-t 
is  useless.  This  may  be  true  in  a  certain 
sense.  Let  us  wait  twenty  years  and  see 
where  the  boy  will  be.  Will  he  be  still  an 
entry  clerk,  or  a  merchant  ?  In  mechanical 
trades  there  is  a  fear  that  such  teaching  will 
unfit  the  boy  for  tending  a  nail  machine  or 
a  shoe-pegging  machine.  This  might  be  well 
founded  if  such  trades  were  to  cling  to  the 
old  minute  subdivisions  of  labour,  and  the 
Old  World  notion  that  a  workman  must 
stick  to  one  trade  all  his  life.  A  celebrated 
builder  of  machine  tools  once  said  of  one  of 
his  lathes  :  "It  wdl  take  a  man  of  science 
to  run  that  lathe."  The  tendency  of  all 
tools  is  towards  complexity,  and  mechanical 
trades  continualy  demand  more  "  all-round 
men,"  more  workmen  ready  to  change  from 
tool  to  tool,  and  task  to  task.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  from  the  new  schools  will  be  a  master 
at  many  trades  ;  he  has  been  taught  to  use 
his  imagination,  to  observe,  to  use  his  senses, 
and  his  mind  in  a  workmanlike  manner. — 
The  Century. 
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COUNTY    OF    WELLINGTON     PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

Friday,  March  \dfth,  1884. 

First   Class  to  Second. 

reading — time,  one  hour. 

First  Book,  Part  IL,  page  54:— "When 
by  the  sun  .  .  .  flew  off  with  it,"  Value, 
30  marks. 

WRITING— TIME,    ONE-QUARTER    OF   AN 
HOUR. 

Copy  on  slates  in  script  (not  printing), 
page  56  : — "  A  little  bird  .  .  she  loved  them 
well."     Value,  20  marks. 

DICTATION — TIME,    THIRTY    MINUTES. 

Pupils  will  take  separate  seats  with  slates. 
To  be  conducted  in  writing. 

1.  So  far  flew  the  mother  away  from  her 
brood. 

2.  I  chased  a  little  mouse  under  a  chair. 

3.  It  was  a  gray-bird's  nest,  and  in  it  were 
three  brown-and-white  eggs. 

4.  They  ate  it  with  zest,  for  they  were 
hungry. 

5.  The  groom  found  him  and  took  him 
home. 

6.  She  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him. 

7.  They  had  to  feed  him  on  milk  and  the 
yolk  of  eggs. 

8.  A  box  of  pork  floated  to  the  place 
where  the  men  were. 

9.  To-day  they  set  out  for  some  sport  with 
their  kites. 

10.  Guard  me  safely  through  the  night. 

11.  Here  you  see  Florence  at  her  tasks  for 
next  day's  school. 

12.  All  must  hate  a  lying  tongue. 

13.  He  was  at  all  times  pleased  to  lend 
Curly  his  ball,  or  top,  or  kite. 

14.  Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour. 

15.  You  may  be  sure  Charlie's  school- 
mates felt  sorry. 

The  above  is  to  be  written  neatly.  Value, 
50  marks,  with  2  marks  off  for  each  error. 

ARITHMETIC— TIME,  TWO   HOURS. 

I.  Write  in  words  678,  1040,  03,  680  and 
139- 


2.  Write  in  figures  five  hundred  and  six, 
one  thousand  and  ninety,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ;    and  in   Roman  numerals  84  and 

999- 

3.  Find  value  of  64934  +  3650-2967  + 
532005-98789+48788. 

4.  Tom  has  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
marbles,  James  has  78,  John  has  19,  William 
has  37.  How  many  has  Tom  more  than  the 
three  other  boys  ? 

5.  In  a  school  of  nine  hundred  and  nine 
pupils,  there  are  four  hundred  and  sixty  girls  ; 
how  many  more  girls  are  there  than  boys? 

6.  George  bought  28  marbles  on  Monday, 
26  on  Tuesday,  44  on  Wednesday,  but  on 
Tuesday  he  lost  17  and  on  Wednesday  23  ; 
how  many  had  he  left .'' 

7.  Mary  bought  a  slate  for  loc. ,  a  book 
for  25c.,  a  fan  for  6oc.,  and  a  parasol  for 
$1.75  ;  how  much  change  should  she  receive 
out  of  a  $4  bill  ? 

8.  Find  the  difference  between  786840034 
and  982917802. 

9.  Three  numbers  added  together  amount 
to  2000,  the  first  is  387,  the  second  1107 ; 
find  the  third. 

10.  A  stair  has  18  steps  in  it.  Now,  if 
Willie  goes  up  13  stepj,  then  down  6,  then 
up  9,  then  down  5  ;  how  far  is  he  from  the 
top? 

Value,  100  marks — 10  each. 

N.  B. — The  teacher  will  conduct  this  ex- 
amination, and  report  the  results  to  the 
Inspector  at  his  first  visit  to  the  school. 

READING. 

Value,  50  marks  for  each  class. 

Promotion  to  Third  Class. 

Second  Book,  page  123  :  —"The  lark  and 
her  young  ones." 

Ten  or  twelve  lines  of  this  lesson. 

Promotion  to  Fourth  Class. 

Third  Book,  page  297: — "I  know  that 
entertainments  .  .  .  make  our  appearance 
together !" 

Promotion  to  Fifth  Class. 

Fourth  Book,  page  137: — "The  eagle  i.s 
seen  perched  .  .  .  his  talons  from  beneath."' 


School  Work, 
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Note. — This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by 
candidates.  Examiners  are  required  to  give 
careful  attention  to  the  marking  of  the  read- 
ing. Consider  expression,  fluency,  and  cor- 
rect punctuation.  Examiner  will  fill  in  the 
reading  marks  in  list  of  candidates. 

WRITING. 

Value,  40  marks.  Writing  will  be  judged 
from  Dictation  paper. 


EMtrance  to  Third  Class. 

SPELLING — TIME,,  thirty  MINUTES. 
To  be  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands every  word.  Each  sentence  to  be 
first  read  in  full,  the  pupils  simply  paying 
attention,  then  again  slowly,  the  pupils 
writing. 

1.  The  tortoise  said,  "good-bye,"  and 
steadily  persevered. 

2.  The  violets  courtesied  in  their  curious 
way. 

3.  She  spied  her  grandmamma's  spectacles 
and  snuff-box. 

4.  This  huge  giant,  clothed  in  complete 
armor,  repeated  his  challenge  daily,  defying 
the  men  of  Israel. 

5.  The  boys  separated  to  go  on  their 
several  errands. 

6.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
a  neighbouring  carpenter's  shop. 

7.  The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest 
crown. 

8.  The  other  boys  confessed  he  had  more 
courage  than  any  of  them. 

9.  The  farmer  loaded  his  pistol  with  lead. 

10.  They  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  their 
prayers  to  heaven  for  aid  had  been  heard. 

11.  He  thought  he  could  spare  the 
crocuses. 

12.  Searched,  tyrant,  prudent,  surrounded, 
punishment,  prowling,  luscious,  assistance, 
failure,  wagoner,  citizen,  liberal. 

Value,  100—4  marks  to  be  deducted  for 
each  mistake.  This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  candidates. 

ARITHMETIC. 

On  paper — full  work  required. 

I.  Write  in  words  800014.  Write  in 
figures  one  million,  six  thousand  and  two. 
Write  in  Roman  numerals  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 


2.  Divide  708654321  by  6875. 

3.  Multiply  97008  by  90780,  and  take 
7079034  from  the  product. 

N.  B. — No  values  for  questions  i,  2  and  3 
unless  absolutely  correct. 

4.  A  farmer  has  729  barrels  of  apples. 
After  selling  589,  losing  87  by  decay,  and 
giving  away  38  barrels;  how  many  has  he 
left? 

5.  If  I  buy  40  sheep  for  $300 ;  for  how 
much  must  I  sell  them  to  gain  $100? 

6.  How  often  can  197  be  subtracted  from 
one  million  ? 

7.  Simplify  604  + 35  X  7-- 140-^44-3075 - 
76  X  43  -  80. 

8.  If  a  man's  wages  are  $16  a  month  and 
his  expenses  are  $8  per  month  ;  how  much 
can  he  save  in  a  year  and  a  half? 

9.  When  19  is  added  to  a  certain  number, 
81  is  contained  in  the  sum  67  times;  fitd 
the  number. 

10.  Jack  has  five  times  as  many  marbles 
as  Harry,  and  both  together  have  30  ;  how 
many  have  each  ? 

11.  A  man  bought  920  head  of  cattle  for 
$21160,  and  sold  them  at  a  loss  of  $3  each  ; 
find  the  amount  he  received  for  the  cattle. 

12.  A  farmer  sells  36  hogs  at  $2  each, 
24  sheep  at  $2^  each,  1 1  cows  at  $17  each, 
and  8  horses  at  $150  each.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds he  buys  land  at  $4  an  acre.  How 
many  acres  did  he  buy  ? 

Time,  two  hours,  and  ten  questions  to 
count  a  full  paper. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Answers  to  be  written  on  paper. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  County  of  Welling- 
ton, showing  its  townships,  county  towns, 
towns,  incorporated  villages,  railroads  and 
chief  rivers. 

2.  Bound  the  township  of  West  Luther. 

3.  What  line  divides  Nichol  from  Pilk- 
ington  ? 

4.  What  is  a  cape?  What  is  a  desert? 
What  is  a  sea?  What  is  a  volcano ?  What 
is  an  island. 

5.  Name  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

6.  Name  twenty  post-offices  in  the  County 
of  Wellington. 

7.  What  county  north  of  Wellington  ? 
What  counties  on  the  east  of  Wellington  ? 

8.  Name  largest  township  in  Wellington. 
Give  the  name  of  the  smallest  township  in 
the  county. 

9.  I  went  by  rail  from  Arthur  to  Drayton  ; 
what  lines  of  railway  did  I  pass  over? 

Value,  72  marks— I,  15  ;  2,  6 ;  3,  2;  4,  lo; 
5,  2;  6,  15;  7,  6;  8,  6;  9,  10.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a  half.     See  time  table. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Examination  Manuals,  Nos  I  and  II, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  by  Wentworth  & 
Hill.     Boston  :  Gino,   Heath  &  Co. 

These  contain   a  series  of    examination 

papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  requiring 
about  an  hour  to  work,  followed  by  a  number 
of  examination  papers  from  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Canada,  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  These  books  will  be  found  useful 
to  teachers. 

Easy  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar 
Papers,  by  H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A,  Assist- 
ant Master  at  Hillbron  School,  Rugby. 
Rivingtons,  London,  1884.      [pp.  144.] 

This  is  an  exceedingly  good  collection  of 
examples  arranged  in  the  form  of  short  papers 
suitable  both  for  use  during  Term  time  and 
at  Examinations.  Many  of  the  questions, 
are  new  and  striking  and  are  well  calculated 
to  test  the  knowledge  of  even  advanced 
pupils. 


The  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies, 
by  Sidney  Mary  Sitwell.  Rivingtons : 
London. 

This  little  volume,  of  about  one  hundred 
pages,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  English  Colonies  from  Virginia  in 


Gr^cula  :  A  J'iRST  Book  of  Greek 
Translation,  by  H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A., 
[ut  supra.\  Rivingtons,  London,  1883. 
[pp.  82.] 

Mr.  Heatley  is  an  experienced  writer  of 
books  intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  classics.  His  aim  in  the 
present  book  is  to  enable  a  boy  to  commence 
Greek  translation  as  soon  as  he  mastered 
the  Active  of  Xuw.  The  first  lessons  consist 
alternately  of  sentences  and  stories  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  difficulty,  written  in 
illustration  of  some  particular  rule.  The 
headings  of  the  lessons  are  often  very  humor- 
ous and  serve  admirably  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
story. 


1606  to  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1874.  Notwith- 
standing some  faults  of  style,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  England's 
dependencies,  and  to  the  teacher  who  may 
need  a  succinct  account  of  this  portion  of 
English  history  for  use  in  the  school-room. 
It  bears,  however,  the  mark  of  a  book  made 
to  order.  It  is  also  somewhat  untrustworthy 
in  places.  Here  for  instance  is  what  it  has 
to  say  of  the  Canadian  Rebellion  of  1837  : — 
"  On  public  questions  the  English  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Canada  were  divided  into  political 
parties,  so  that  the  French  in  Lower  Canada^ 
all  voting  together  held  the  balance  of  power» 
Besides  this,  their  situation  gave  them  control 
over  exports  and  imports."  The  writer  is 
evidently  mixing  up  the  events  that  led  to 
Confederation  with  those  that  led  to  the 
Rebellion.  It  was  the  Home  Government,^ 
not  Lower  Canada  which,  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Act  had  power  to  control  the  exports 
and  imports.  It  will  be  news  to  most  of  our 
readers  to  be  told,  as  is  done  on  page  96r 
that  Hong  Kong  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
river,  is  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  a  group 
away  to  the  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


The  Pupil  Teachers'  Annual  for  1884, 
containing  pupil  teachers'  examination 
papers  for  1883,  with  answers  to  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  mensuration ;  worked-out 
deductions;  specimens  of  essays  and  notes 
on  lessons  ;  model  answers  to  arithmetic, 
algebra,  mensuration,  history,  music,  etc. ;. 
and  notes  to  grammar.  Together  with 
copy  of  Schedule  V.  (Revised  Code),  etc., 
etc.  London  ;  Moffat  &  Paige,  [pp. 
174,  price  2^.] 

The  title  of  this  publication  sufficiently 
indicates  its  aim  and  scope.  The  work  of 
the  fourth  year  for  pupil  teachers  in  the  Eng> 
lish  school,  being  in  many  respects  similar  to 
our  intermediate  and  third  class,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  our  teachers  could  find  in  this- 
book  much  that  would  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  them. 


Editorial  Notes. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Our  next  number  being  one  of  the  Mid- 
summer Double  numbers  will  not  be  issued 
till  about  the  lo.h  of  June.  In  view  of  Uni- 
versity and  Departmental  examinations  it  will 
contain  some  special  and  important  papers. 


The  United  States  Senate  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  in  parsing  the  Blair 
Educational  Bill  appropriating  $75,000,000 
to  public  education.  The  Educational  Bill 
is  the  proper  corollary  to  the  Emancipat  on 
Act.  The  common  school  of  America  has 
nobly  vindicated  its  claim  to  public  affec- 
tion and  support. 


We  hope  the  High  School  Masters  will, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  extended  powers, 
select  a  good  man  to  support  their  present 
worthy  representative  in  the  Senate  of  To- 
ronto University.  We  shall  not,  where  there 
are  so  many  well  qualified  gentlemen  to  fill 
the  position,  undertake  to  say  who  or  whence 
he  should  be.  We  would  advise  the  elector- 
a'e  to  wait  until  the  candidates  are  before 
them,  and  not  in  advance  pledge  themselves 
to  support  this  man  and  oppose  that  man 
because  soms  busybody  wishes  it  so.  Let 
the  wisdom  of  extending  the  franchise  be 
amply  vindicated. 


MR.   RYE  ON  EARLY    UNIVERSITY 
LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  author  we  are 
enabled,  in  the  present  number  of  The 
Monthly,  to  reproduce  from  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Genilemih's  Magazine,  a  curious  and 
nteresting  paper  on  College  Life  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  The  contribution  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Francis  Rye,  long  known  as  a  valued 
contributor  to  The  Canadian  Monthly, 
and  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  and 
accomplished  gentlemen  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  present  writer  to  meet.  Mr. 
Rye,  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  McCarthy,  Boyes  & 


Rye,  Solicitors  of  Barrie,  and  in  the  interval 
has  been  sDJourning  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  Rye's 
tastes  are  more  or  less  antiquarian  (his  bro- 
thers being  well  known  in  England  as  anti- 
quarian writers  and  critics)  ;  but  Mr.  Rye's 
bonhomie  and  his  geniality  of  disposition  far 
remove  him  from  the  "  Dry-as-du?t  "  char- 
acter of  the  writer  on  antiquarian  subjects, 
and  endear  him  to  those  who  know  him 
personally,  or  through  the  medium  of  his  pen. 
He  has  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  and,  with  his  wife, 
who  is  also  a  graceful  writer,  is  a  loving 
student  of  art,  a  well-inforir.ed  art  critic,  and 
an  admirable  essayist  and  reviewer. 

The  glimpse  given  by  our  author  of  Early 
College  Life  at  Cambridge,  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  have 
some  acquaintance  with  English  university 
life,  but  to  those  who  are  historically  familiar 
with  the  social  customs  and  household  eco- 
nomies of  England  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  perusal  of  the  paper,  to  the 
present  writer,  has  been  a  special  delight, 
not  only  for  its  quaint  picturings  of  thriftful 
habits  and  modest  economies  in  the  life  of  an 
English  undergraduate  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  but  for  the  pleasant  memory  it  brings  us  of 
the  friend  who  penned  it,  whose  scholarly 
tastes  and  habits  of  industry  would,  but  for 
sickness  and  ill-health,  bring  him  abundant 
success  and  well-earned  fame.  In  reproducing 
his  paper  in  The  Monthly,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  hope,  that  at  no  distant  day, 
returning  health  may  bring  its  writer  back  to 
Canada,  and,  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
letters,  to  such  literary  as  well  as  professional 
work  as  he  is  eminently  well  fitted,  with 
credit  to  himself,  to  perform. 

G.  M.  A. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE 
COURTS. 

We  regret  to  notice  that  parental  wrath 
against  the  administrators  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment  upon  grossly  insubordinate  children 
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in  school  has  in  several  instances  of  late 
found  vent  in  dragging  the  offending  teachers 
before  the  courts,  and  consolation  in  inducing 
by  lachrymose  and  sensational  stoiies  the 
magistrate  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  of  youthful  morality,  decency 
and  order.  We  regret  also  to  observe  that 
the  School  Boards  in  nearly  every  instance 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  support  the  in- 
furiated taxpayer,  and  at  his  instance,  in 
slavish  fear  of  possibilities  on  next  election 
day,  to  read  the  teacher  an  insolent  lecture 
upon  duty  and  moderation.  The  young 
ruffian  in  the  meantime  becomes  a  hero,  and 
either  returns  to  the  same  school  to  glory  in 
his  victory  over  the  teacher  or  betakes  him- 
self to  another  where  he  is  not  long  in  mak- 
ing fresh  trouble.  And  so  the  task  of  striv- 
ing to  maintain  discipline  with  such  an  ele- 
ment in  school,  becomes  a  pitiful  farce,  for  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  Boards  that  will  not 
weaken  in  the  presence  of  the  omnipotent 
ratepayer. 

We  are  not  advocates  of  corporal  punish- 
ment as  a  remedy  for  all  breaches  of  school 
discipline,  nor  are  we  apologists  for  the  acts 
of  indiscreet  and  passionate  teachers.  We 
are,  however,  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  in 
all  our  schools  a  young  "  hoodlum  "  class 
ungoverncd  at  home  and  encouraged  by 
example,  if  not  by  precept,  to  revolt  against 
all  school  discipline.  Such  an  element 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
school  room,  and  the  teacher  should  feel  it 
his  duty,  as  did  Cyrus,  to  punish  most  unspar- 
ingly those  that  deride  his  authority.  But, 
unfortunately,  before  vicious  pupils  can  be 
^expelled  from  school  the  power  of  the  Board 
has  to  be  invoked,  and,  as  we  have  hinted 
above,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Board  is 
unwilling  to  act  promptly,  or  insists  on  a 
compromise  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  discip- 
line. In  such  circumstances  the  teacher  has 
no  resource,  in  flagrant  breaches  of  discipline, 
except  moral  suasion  or  corporal  punishment. 
It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  appeal  to  a  sense 
of  honour  and  propriety  when  such  a  sense 
does  not  exist  or  is  dormant — a  state  of  things 
far  more  common  than  foolish  parents  and 
pragmatical  Shallows  imagine.  There  is  no 
way  of  reaching  so  effectively  such  pupils  as 


a  judicious  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
to  them  corporal  punishment  is  a  real  kind- 
ness. Let  it  be  understood  in  every  school 
that  there  must  be  prompt,  unhesitating 
obedience,  not  only  to  the  principal,  but  the 
assistant,  or  punishment  will  follow,  and 
breaches  of  discipline  will  be  less  frequent. 
The  mere  kno\yledge  that  such  a  power  as 
corporal  punishment  is  in  reserve  is  generaVy 
a  deterrent,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  do  well 
to  keep  it  in  reserve  as  much  as  possible.  But 
when  the  necessity  for  it  arises  he  should  not 
shrink  from  vindicating  his  authority  by  an 
appeal  to  it.  He  must  have  order  at  all 
costs,  and  if  the  trustees  will  not  support 
him  in  getting  rid  of  the  disturbing  element, 
he  must  either  resign  his  position  or  be  pre- 
pared to  administer  such  punishment  as  the 
"hoodlum"  element  can  understand.  He 
must,  however,  govern  himself.  Passion  in 
punishment  is  a  crime,  and  defeats  one  aim 
of  punishment — reformation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  indig- 
nation of  parents  of  vicious  children  cannot  be 
prevented  from  exercising  itself  in  dragging 
teachers  before  magistrates  known  to  have 
pronounced  objections  to  the  exercise  of 
corporal  punishment  in  schools.  In  such 
circumstances  the  most  conscientious  teacher 
is  sure  to  be  made  the  victim  of  anger  or 
prejudice.  In  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  or 
undue  severity  the  Minister  of  Education 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  the 
parent  or  guardian  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  the  teacher  into  court. 


THE  NEW  REGULATIONS  RESPECT- 
ING CERTIFICATES. 

The  regulations  recently  issued  by  the 
Education  Department  for  Ontario,  and  of 
which  we  present  a  brief  summary  in  our 
Educational  Intelligence,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  very  positive  and  somewhat 
novel  merit  of  being  opportune  and  intelli- 
gible, and  for  the  evidence  their  promulgation 
incidentally  affords  of  the  correctness  of  the 
position  long  since  taken  by  The  Monthly, 
that  of  late  years  elementary  education  has 
been  allowed  to  become  altogether  too  theo- 
retical and  too  ambitious,  and  that  in  the  rush 
for  the  so-called  higher  subjects  the  plain,  old- 
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fashioned  but  indispensable  primaries  of  the 
school  curriculum  were  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  neglected.  Matters,  indeed,  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  in  very  many  localities 
that  good  reading  and  writing  are  lost  arts, 
and  euclid  and  algebra  are  better  known 
than  the  spelling  book,  and  the  English  dic- 
tionary. We  have  been  sedu'ously  taught  to 
believe  that  the  only  educational  salvation 
for  the  youth  of  the  country  consisted  in 
deftness  at  manipulating  algebraic  signs  and 
symbols,  and  the  possession  of  the  ability  to 
reproduce  on  paper  within  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  results  of  months  of  cram. 
Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  machinery  of 
the  Intermediate,  and  the  huge  and  expensive 
system  of  Departmental  examinations  for 
Teachers'  Certificates,  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  classes  of  students  coming  up  to  the 
Normal  Schools  are  not  nearly  so  well  fitted 
to  begin  the  work  of  professional  training  as 
were  the  classes  of  ten  years  ago.  There  is, 
it  is  stated,  a  crudity,  a  want  of  symmetry 
and  development  about  this  element,  that  is 
the  despair  of  the  examiners. 

The  sober  sense  of  the  country  has  begun 
to  see  the  evils  that  flow  'from  a  too  ambitious 
programme,  and  the  neglect  of  the  essentials ; 
and  there  are  abundant  signs  that  the  warn- 
ings of  The  Monthly,  and  the  manifest 
distrust  felt  by  not  a  few  of  our  best  teachers 
of  the  system  of  specialties  and  cram  that 
has  been  rife  for  the  past  eight  years  are 
about  to  produce  a  revolution.  The  body 
educational  has  been  badly  dieted  of  late, 
and  in  consequence  we  have  much  intellectual 
leanness  and  dyspepsia.  Not  only  is  thegilding 
■on  the  gingerbread  found  to  be  a  sham  but 
the  gingerbread  itself  is  now  declared  to  be 
a  most  unwholesome  regimen.  Plainly  the 
educational  chefs  must  give  the  children  more 
wholesome,  more  substantial  and  better 
■cooked  viands.  And  the  doctors  who  look  after 
the  intellectual  health  will  need  to  change  the 
treatment.  But  if  we  do  not  mistake  the 
signs  of  the  times  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
make  the  change.  Empiricism  is  never  in- 
exorable to  the  paymaster.  The  Minister  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  his  determination  to 
restore  reading  and  writing  to  their  primitive 


importance  in  the  elementary  schools.  We 
trust  the  examinations  in  these  subjects  wi'l 
be  made  searching. 

The  Attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of 
music  and  drawing,  will,  we  hope,  be 
successful.  The  chief  desideratum  however 
is  a  supply  of  competent  teachers.  Until  the 
High  and  the  Normals  Schools  can  meet  this 
requ'rement,  the  value  of  the  regulation  will, 
we  fear,  be  insignificant.  It  would  be  well,  if 
reading,  writing,  music  and  drawing  are  to 
receive  more  attention  in  the  schools,  that  the 
work  in  other  subjects  should  be  made  less 
exacting.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
teacher's  time  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  mere 
tyranny  to  require  the  tale  of  brick  without 
straw. 

The  exaction  of  a  fee  from  candidates  for 
certificates  will  do  much  to  prevent  callow 
youth  from  wandering  aimlessly  into  the 
profession,  and  will  help  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  education..  We  are  not  advised  as 
to  what  the  Department  proposes  to  do  with 
the  fees.  We  trust  the  money  will  not  go 
to  swell  the  provincial  surplus,  but  that  it 
will  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  It 
would  be  a  righteous  as  well  as  popular  act  to 
devote  it  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Super- 
annuation Fund.  We  beg  leave  to  warn  the 
Minister  that  the  County  Councils  are  not  in 
need  of  any  further  addition  to  their  treasury. 

That  portion  of  the  regulations  dealing 
with  permits  will  be  specially  acceptable  to 
the  profession,  the  inspectorate,  and,  we 
venture  to  say,  to  the  public  also.  The  grant- 
ing of  permits  has  of  late  years  been  a  crying 
evil,  and  has  produced  much  irritation  in  the 
profession .  We  fear  there  have  been  very  grave 
abuses  of  authority  in  the  matter  of  permits, 
and  the  Minister  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended for  his  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
a  system  that  has  degraded  the  profession  ard 
opened  the  door  to  questionable  practices. 
We  hope  the  special  instances  in  which 
permits  ought  to  be  granted  will  be  found  to 
be  very  few,  and  that  the  profession  and  the 
public  will  be  fully  apprised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  which  may  be 
thought  to  justify  it  in  departing  from  a 
wholesome  and  necessary  regulation. 
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EDUCATIONAL    AFFAIRS    IN    THE. 
ONTARIO  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Session  of  the  Ontario  Parliament 
just  closed  has  not,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
our  summary  of  proceedings  in  the  House, 
been  remarkable  for  any  very  noteworthy 
enactments  respecting  education .  The  Read- 
er question  provoked  some  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  but  although  there 
was  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  licensing  of  two  series  of  Readers 
was  a  grave  blunder,  the  House  refused  to 
hold  the  Government  blameworthy  or  to 
embarrass  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  dealing  with  this  troublesome 
matter. 

It  was  noticeable  in  the  discussion  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment and  continuance  of  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes that  leading  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  viewed  with  alarm  the  adoption  of 
any  condition  that  would  seem  to  imperil 
the  existence  of  any  Institute  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  granting  to  the  High  School  Masters 
the  right  to  elect  an  additional  representative 
to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
though  a  tardy  concession,  is  neverthe'ess  an 
admission  upon  the  part, of  the  country  of  the 
right  and  ability  of  the  guides  of  secondary 
education  to  take  a  larger  share  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  University,  and  indirectly 
in  shaping  the  courses  of  secondary  and 
primary  education  in  the  Province. 

The  assistant  masters  will  be  grateful  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise.  We  would 
regret  to  learn  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  could  occasion  any  discord  between 
principals  and  assistants.  If  the  wire-pullers 
that  infest  our  educational  system  will  have 
the  decency  to  keep  out  of  the  school-room, 
the  constituency  will  run  no  risk  of  being 
inoculated  with  the  virus  of  party. 


Reviewing  the  work  of  the  whole  Session, 
we  cannot  but  observe  that  educational 
aflfairs  occupied  merely  a  subordinate  place, 
and  that  but  very  fdw  of  the  representatives 
showed  much  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  the  school  system. 


UNAUTHORIZED   TEXT  BOOKS  IN 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Minister  of  Education  was  not  a  mo- 
ment too  early  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
school  authorities  to  the  regulation  respecting 
text  books  and  the  penalties  attached  to  at 
violation  of  the  law  respecting  them.  The 
Minister  is  fully  aware  that  both  the  High 
and  Public  Schools  are  swarming  with  text 
books  that  have  no  place  and  should  have  no 
place  upon  the  authorized  list,  but  which  have 
been  forced  into  use  by  a  pernicious  system 
of  examinations,  and  by  the  greed  of 
interested  persons  to  make  money  even  by  a 
direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

We  have  had  lately  some  glaring  instan- 
ces of  official  impropriety  in  the  promotion  of 
the  sale  of  unauthorized  and  rubbishy  books, 
which  some  teachers  were  weak  enough 
covertly  to  introduce  in  the  hope  of  pleasing 
some  officials.  We  were  glad  to  notice  that 
in  several  instances  boards  of  trustees  acted 
promptly  in  the  matter  and  refused  to  sanc- 
tion such  contravention  of  the  law.  It  were 
well  if  all  boards  and  school  officials  would 
deal  fairly  with  parents  in  the  matter  of 
text-books,  but  as  through  ignorance,  laxity, 
or  even  downright  disregard  of  the  law,  fair- 
dealing  cannot  always  be  depended  upon^ 
the  Minister  has  acted  very  wisely  in  direct- 
ing attention  once  more  to  this  important 
regulation.  He  should  make  an  example  of 
a  few  corporations  and  officials,  and  the  evil 
would  be  ended. 


Professional  Questions. — i.  What  is 
the  source  of  all  bad  conduct  ?  2.  Why 
should  talking  in  a  loud  tone  be  avoided 
before  a  class  ?  3.  At  about  what  tempera- 
ture should  the  air  of  a  school-room  be  held? 


4.  How  much  of  a  teacher's  time  should  be 
devoted  to  government?  5.  By  what  means 
would  you  seek  to  form  studious  habits, 
among  your  students  ? 
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A  Toronto  lady  proposes  to  teach  work- 
ing girls  bookkeeping. 

The  Rev  E.  J.  Rexford  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  Quebec  is  the  new  editor 
of  The  Educational  Record. 

A  Kindergarten  School  will  be  open- 
ed in  the  Normal  School,  after  the  mid- 
summer holidays. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Head  Master  Brad- 
ford Model  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Goggin  as 
Head  Master  of  the  Port  Hope  Public 
Schools,  at  a  salary  of  $900. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Separate  Schools  of  Hamilton,  has 
been  appointed  an  additional  Inspector  of 
the  Separate  Schools  of  Ontario. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Smith  Falls  High 
School,  has  been  compelled  through  ill- 
health  to  tender  his  resignation. 

The  Picton  High  School  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  R.  L.  Dobson,  formerly  of 
Lindsay,  has  become  so  large  that  a  fourth 
teacher  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Ambrose  De  Guerre  B.  A.  of 
Toronto  University  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  fourth  assistant  in  the  Strat- 
ford  High  School. 

Miss  Dickson,  who  has  finished  a  course 
in  medicine  at  the  Kingston  College,  has 
offered  her  services  to  the  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  She  wishes  to  go  to 
India. 

The  Bjirrie  Advance  states  that  the  certi- 
ficates of  twenty-eight  persons  concerned  in 
the  County  of  Simcoe  Examination  frauds 
have  been  cancelled.  So  far,  so  good.  The 
case  is  still  sub  judice. 

A  deputation  of  laiies  presented  a 
petition  to  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  on  17th  ult. 
bearing  over  4,000  signatures,  in  favour  of 
the  introduction  of  temperance  text-books  in 
the  schools. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Fellow  of 
Toronto  University,  has  been  appointed 
Mathematical  master,  Whitby  Collegiate 
Instiute,  at  an  initial  salary  of  $800,  vice 
E.  V.  Carson,  B.A.,  resigned. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship,  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  on 
Monday,  June  i6:h.  After  the  present 
competition,  the  scholarship  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Canada,  as  the  scheme  has  not 
proved  satisfactory. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association 
of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute,  the 
championship  medal  was  presented  to  Mr- 
A.  Gandier.  It  was  also  resolved  to  pur- 
chase gymnastic  apparatus,  and  to  apply  to 
the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
gymnasium  repaired. 

A  HUNDRED  thousand  dollars  has  been 
subscribed  to  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
as  an  endowment  for  the  medical  faculty,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  Campbell,  a 
former  professor  therein.  Half  the  whole 
amount  was  given  by  Hon.  Donald  A. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Justus  Wright,  who  has  taught  in 
the  Waterloo  street  south  School  for  the  past 
eight  years,  has  been  appointed  Headmaster 
Hamilton  Road  School,  London.  And  at 
present,  Miss  Fleming,  who  taught  in  the 
same  school  for  five  years,  is  his  assistant 

The  Dundas  High  School  Bjard  having 
been  th'eatened  by  the  Inspectors  with  the 
withholding  of  the  Government  grant  to  the 
school,  in  the  event  of  their  not  providing 
better  accommodation,  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  whether  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  the 
attendance  it  would  pay  them  to  continue  to 
keep  it  in  existence.  Meantime  the  matter 
is  being  discussed  in  the  local  press. 

The  Minister  of  Education  ,will  we,  under- 
stand, attend  several  Spring  Conventions,  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  following 
is  hi 3  programme  : — Waterloo  Teachers* 
Association,  Gait,  Friday,  25th  April,  1884. 
Convention  of  Inspectors,  of  Eastern  Ontario, 
Brockville,  Friday,  9th  May.  County  of 
Victoria  Teachers' Association,  Lindsay,  i6th 
May.  East  Kent  Teachers'  Association, 
22nd  May,  1884.  North  Wellington  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Fergus,  Wednesday,  28th 
May.  County  of  Lincoln  Teachers'  Associ. 
ation,  St.  Catharines,  30th  May,  1884- 
County  of  Durham  Teachers'  Association, 
Port  Hope,  Friday,  13th  June,  1884.  North 
York  Teachers'  Association,  Aurora,  19th 
June,  1884. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
D.  J.  Goggin  from  the  Principalship  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Port  Hope,  after  eleven 
years'  service,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Head 
Master  of  the  Normal  School  Winnipeg,  the 
pupils  and  other  friends  presented  him  with 
an  address  and  a  valuable  tea  service  and  urn, 
the  latter  the  gift  of  the  trustees.  His  worship 
Mayor  Hugel  occupied  the  chair,  and  speeches 
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were  delivered  by  Mr.  Furby,  chairman  of 
ihe  School  Board  Dr.  Purslow,  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  Dr.  O'Meara  and  others, 
expressing  regret  at  Mr.  Gnggin's  departure 
from  the  town  and  grateful  recognition  of 
liis  work. 

The  report  of  Principals  Davies  and 
MacCabe  to  the  Minister  of  Education  on 
their  visit  to  American  Schools  has  been 
published.  Their  tour  was  one  of  obser- 
vation, and  they  merely  report  what  they 
saw.  They  make  the  following  remarks  : — 
In  attemping  to  estimate  the  success  of  these 
schools,  and  in  comparing  their  work  with 
ours,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  ses- 
sion extends  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
They  profess  as  we  do  to  take  up  their 
academic  work  from  a  teacher's  standpoint — 
that  is  to  present  each  subject  as  it  is  to  be 
taught  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  taught.  The  object  then  is  to  have  the 
students  in  learning  any  subject,  learn  also 
the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  placed  be- 
fore the  pupil.  This  work  is  most  success- 
fully carried  out.  As  far  as  time  permits, 
our  Normal  Schools  do  just  as  good  work  in 
this  way.  Making  due  allowance  for  our 
short  time,  we  do  as  much  as  they.  We 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  best  results 
in  this  way  can  be  obtained  only  by  making 
one  session  in  the  year  in  our  Normal 
Schools,  January  to  December,  with  July 
and  August  intermission  ;  January  to  June 
inclusive,  academic  and  professional  com- 
bined ;  September  to  December,  more 
strictly  professional  work. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ottawa 
Teachers'  Association  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  : — Moved  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Tanner,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley  : 
That  we,  themembersof  the  Ottawa  Teachers' 
Association,  avail  ourselves  of  this  our  first 
opportunity  as  a  body,  of  expressing  our  sin- 
cere regret  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  the  early  demise  of  our  late 
esteemed  member  Mr.  Samuel  N.  McCready, 
Assistant  Master  of  the  Provincial  Model 
School,  Ottawa,  who,  as  a  teacher,  was  pre- 
eminently successful,  as  a  friend,  warm- 
hearted and  generous,  and  as  a  citizen  res- 
pected by  all,  and  that  we  hereby  fender  to 
his  widow  and  family  our  earnest  sympathy 
in  their  sad  bereavement.  Moved  by  Mr. 
John  Munro,  and  seconded  by  Mr,  John 
McMillan  :  That  whereas  this  association  has 
learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of 
the  late  James  McNevin,  Esq.  Mathematical 
Master  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute, 
who  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  this  asso- 
ciation, and  was  ever  ready  to  do  his  part  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  Education,  and 
who  was  a  most  successful  and  faithful 
teacher,   an  earnest  worker,    and  a  refined 


Christian  gentleman,  Therefore  be  it  resol- 
ved that  this  association  extend  its  sympathy 
to  Mrs  McNevin  and  family  and  also  to  the 
parents  of  the  decea«;ed.  Be  it  further 
resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Mrs  McNevin  and  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Nevin, father  of  the  deceased. 

Ottawa. —  On    the    25th    ultimo,     His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  Lady 
Lansdowne    paid  a  visit   to   the   Collegiate 
Institute.     They  were    received   by   Mr.  F. 
Clemow,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ; 
his  worship  the  Mayor  ;  Dr   Thorburn,  late 
head    master;    Dr.    Hamnet     Hill;    Mr.  J. 
MacMillan,  B.A.,  Head  Master;  and  Messrs. 
John     Hay,     James     Cunningham,    A.    J. 
Christie    and    William    Pennock.     In    the 
course  of  reply  to  an   address    ^'is    Excel- 
lency   stated:    "Your    school    system    ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  three  strong  points.     It 
covers,  with  almost  entire  completeness,  the 
whole  of  the   ground  which  it  is  necessary 
to  cover ;   it   affords   an   education    which, 
owing  to   the    extremely    reasonable    terms 
upon  which  it  is  given,  is  accessible  to  all ; 
and   it   has  this  great  merit,  that  from  the 
public  schools  at  the  bottom,  to  the  univer- 
sities at  the  top  of  the  scale,  the  path  which 
leads  from   primary    to  the    highest   liberal 
education  is   continuous  and  uninterrupted. 
In  that  succession  your  Collegiate  Institu- 
tes occupy  a  most  important  position.     They 
are  the  bridge  by  which  the   gap  which  di- 
vides   the     elementary    schools     from     the 
colleges   and   universities    is   spanned,   and 
in  that  respect  they  supply  a  want  which 
I   am    sorry   to   say   has    been,    up    to    the 
present,     time    but    partially    and    ineffec- 
tually   met    in    the    Old    Country.     I    am 
glad  to  observe  with  reference  to  this  that 
your  school   course   is   a   very  varied   one, 
and  that  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  litera- 
ture  and  the  study  of  the  classics.     Upon 
the  study  of  the  latter  no  doubt  there  has,  in 
former  days,  been  too  great  a  disposition  to 
rely  exclusively,  but  I  have  always  believed 
that  a  study   of  classical  literature  afforded 
a  kind  of  mental  training  and  culture  which 
could   scarcely  be  supplied   from  any  other 
source." 

July  Examinations,  1884. — The  non- 
professional third  and  second  class  examin- 
ations will  commence  on  Monday,  the  7th 
July,  at  9  a.m.,  and  continue  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  The  dates  are  so  arranged 
that  those  who  write  for  third  may  go  on 
and  write  for  second.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  third  before  competing  for  a  second, 
but  a  third-class  certificate  will  not  be  grant- 
ed on  second-class  papers.  At  the  time  of 
notifying  the  Inspector  of  intention  to  write 
for  one  of  these  examinations,  every  candi- 
date must  state  the  options  that  he  purposes 
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taking,  and  enclose  a  fee  of  $1.  No  candi- 
d.ue's  name  will  be  entered  at  the  Depart- 
ment whose  fee  has  not  been  remitted.  A 
candidate  who  purposes  writing  on  both  the 
second  and  third,  or  on  the  intermediate, 
third  and  second,  will  have  to  pay  a  double 
fee,  $2.  The  {^^^  are  applied  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  examination.  By  the  regula- 
tions of  1884,  the  stigma  is  removed  that  a 
teacher  may  receive  a  certificate  without 
examination  in  reading  and  writing.  These 
two  subjects  are  on  the  curricula  for  inter- 
mediate, third  and  second  class  examinations 
for  July,  1884.  Another  important  amend- 
ment affects  the  removal  or  extension  of 
third-class  certificates.  Holders  of  such  cer- 
tificates who  desire  a  renewal  are  required 
to  present  themselves  at  the  non-professional 
third-class  examination  in  July.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Education  will  grant  no  extension  ex- 
cept to  meet  some  unexpected  emergency, 
and  then  only  until  the  next  ensuing  examin- 
ation. 


EDUCATIONAL   AFFAIRS    IN    THE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  ONTARIO. 

[Continued  fi^om  March  Number.) 

March  12. 

COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTES. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  moved  that  the  order- 
in-Council  passed  March  1st  authorizing  the 
adoption  of  the  following  new  regulations 
respecting  Collegiate  Institutes  be  ratified  :— 

I.  The  following  conditions  are  required 
from  each  Collegiate  Institute  now  existing 
for  its  continuance,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  continuance  of  any  new  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, namely  : — 

(i).  Suitable  school  building>,  outbuildings, 
grounds,  and  appliances  for  physical  train- 
ing. 

(2)  Library  containing  standing  books  of 
reference  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

(3)  Laboratory,  with  all  necessary  chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  for  teaching  the  subject 
of  elementary  science. 

(4)  Four  masters  at  least,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
one  of  the  following  departments : — Classics, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  modern  lan- 
guages, including  English  ;  the  leaching 
staff  of  the  institute  being  such  as  to  provide 
the  means  of  thorough  instruction  in  all  the 
departments  mentioned, 

(5)  The  excellence  of  the  school,  as 
required  by  the  foregoing,  must  always  he 
maintained  to  justify  the  special  grant  in 
ench  year. 

II.  No  new  Collegiate  Institute  shall  be 
established  unless  all  of  the  above  conditions 


are  complied  with ;  and  unless  the  yearly 
salaries  of  the  four  specially  qualified  mas- 
t.*rs  required  by  condition  (4)  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $4,500  at  least. 

III.  In  case  it  shall  appear,  after  due 
enquiry,  that  any  Collegiate  Institute  has 
made  default  in  the  performance,  observance 
or  fulfilment  of  any  of  the  conditions,  or  in 
maintaining  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  may 
withdraw  its  status  and  rights  as  a  Collegiate 
Institute. 

IV,  The  foregoing  are  intended  to  apply 
to  each  Collegiate  Institute  now  existing  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  established. 

After  discussion  the  motion  was  allowed 
to  stand  (see  March  15th). 

March  14. 

HIGH    AND    MODEL   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  French  moved  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  the  Government  be 
drawn  to  the  discriminating  legislation 
passed  by  this  House  against  High  and 
Model  Schools  in  mmicipalities  separated 
from  counties  for  municipal  purp  ses,  and 
that  it  was  unjust  where  such  schools  are 
made  free  to  the  public  generally  that  they 
should  not  be  assisted  by  the  County  Coun- 
cils. 

After  discussion  the  motion  was  with« 
drawn. 

SUPERANNUATED    TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Bishop  moved  for  a  return  showing 
the  names  of  teachers  on  the  superannuation 
list,  the  date  of  their  superannuation,  the 
amount  received  by  each,  their  place  of 
abode  at  the  time  of  superannuation,  and  by 
whom  their  superannuation  was  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Meredith  asked  if  the  Government 
interpreted  the  provisions  of  the  statute  to 
mean  that  a  teacher  incapacitated  for  teach- 
ing but  not  for  other  work  should  have  a 
claim  on  the  fund. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  said  he  would  look 
into  the  matter. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Hircourt  enquired  whether  it  was 
intended,  and  if  so,  when,  to  make  provision 
for  a  suitable  theoretical  and  practical  course 
of  professional  training  for  all  High  School 
teachers  as  recommended  by  the  teachers 
themselves  at  their  last  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  said  it  was  intended 
to  make  such  provision,  but  it  could  not  be 
done  this  year.  He  hoped  to  carry  out  the 
intention  in  1885. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   TORONTO. 

Mr.  Ross  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  respecting  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  explained  it  proposed  to  give  increased 
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representation  in  the  Senate  by  allowing  the 
High  School  masters  to  elect  one  additional 
representative,  thus  giving  them  two  instead 
of  one.  It  also  proposed  to  give  more  power 
to  the  Convocation  of  the  University,  as 
requested  by  that  body ;  also  to  enlarge  the 
constituency  electing  representatives  of  head 
masters  of  the  High  Schools.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  only  the  head  masters  had  a 
right  to  elect  representatives.  He  proposed 
to  extend  the  privilege  to  every  High  School 
teacher. 

March  15. 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middle-^ex)  moved  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  order-in-Council  relating  to  Col- 
legiate Institutes.  He  said  ihat  he  had 
amended  the  order-in-Council  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  He  had  made  a  few  verbal 
alterations,  and  had  withdrawn  the  clause 
requiring  $4,  500  as  the  minimum  of  aggre- 
gate salaries  to  be  paid  in  the  institutes. 
(Hear  hear).  He  did  not.  however,  wish  to 
be  misunderstood  as  receding  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken.  They  were  now  in  a 
transition  state,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  postpone  action  until  another  year.  The 
regulation  would  apply  on  and  after  January 
1st  1885. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

March  17. 
TORONTO   UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Gibson  (Hamilton)  moved  for  a 
return  of  copies  of  all  communications  be- 
tween the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  Government,  on  the  subject  of  further 
State  aid  to  the  university. 

Hon.  Mr.  Morris  suggested  that  the  words 
"  or  the  authorities  of  any  other  university, 
or  any  other  person,"  be  added  to  the  motion 
but  on  explanation  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  that  there  was  no  oher  communi- 
cation upon  the  subject,  except  that  of  the 
Senate,  Mr,  Morris  withdrew  his  suggestion. 

March  18. 

SUPPLY. 

The  House  went  into  Commitee  of  Sup- 
ply and  parsed  the  following  items  : — 
Public  and  Separate  Schools,  $240,000; 
schools  in  new  and  poor  townships,  $20,000  ; 
inspectors  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools, 
$37,427  ;  Hiqh  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  $84,500, 

Mr.  Meredith  said  he  thought  that  the 
order-in-Council  making  the  distribution  of 
the  grant  to  High  Schools  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  House  for  ratification. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  said  that  would  be 
an  innovation.  Of  course  if  the  Legislature 
declared  that  these  orders  must  be  submitted 
♦he  chnnge  would  be  made. 

The  following  items  passed  : — Inspection 


of  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools, 
$5600 ;  training  of  Public  School  teachers, 
$64,673;  departmental  examinations,  $8,- 
148  ;  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto, 
$21,691  ;  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  $19  on  ; 
Educational  depositorv,  &c.,  $7,531  ;  School 
of  Practical  Science,  $5  375  ;  miscellaneous, 
$2,540 ;  superannuated  Public  and  High 
School  teachers,  $52,000. 

March  20. 
PUBLIC   AND   SEPARATE   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Act  respec- 
ing    Public,    Separate,    and    High    Schools. 

He  explained  that  the  bill  provided  that 
non-  residents  may  require  school  tax  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  Separate  School,  and  that 
Separate  School  Boards  might  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  municipalities,  by 
which  the  Separate  School  Board  should 
receive  an  immediate  sum  in  lieu  of  the 
Separate  School  rate. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

It  was  subsequently  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

March  20. 

THE    PROVINCIAL    UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Act  respect- 
ing Toronto  University.  He  said  he  had 
already  explained  the  leading  features  of  the 
measure  when  introducing  it,  and  he  intend- 
ed in  committee  to  move  a  sub-section,  giving 
the  University  authorities  the  power  to  con- 
fer the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mr.  Meredith  said  he  hoped  that  the  Minis- 
ter would  also  make  provision  whereby  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  province  could 
Idc  represented  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ross  said  he  had  not  considered  that 
question,  and  would  not  promise  to  take 
ary  action  on  it. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  was 
subsequently  passed  with  a  clause  inserted 
providing  for  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
LL.D..  honoris  causa. 

March,  21. 

ORDERS-IN-COUNCIL 

Mr.  Meredith  moved — That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  all  orders-in-Council  determin- 
ing or  altering  the  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Legislative  grant  in  aid  of  Collegiate 
Insti'u'es  and  High  Schools  ought,  before 
becoming  operative,  to  be  submitted  to  and 
ratified  by  the  vote  of  this  House.  The 
House,  he  thought,  had  not  that  efficient 
control  over  the  disbursements  which  it  ought 
to  have. 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  asked  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  let  the  motion  stand.  Perhaps 
the  present   basis    was   not   the   best  which 
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cuuld  be  devised,  but  he  wished  to  consider 
it. 

The  motion  was  allowed  to  stand. 

March,  21. 

SCHOOL    LAW. 

Mr.  McCraney  moved  the  second  reading 
of  his  bill  to  amend  the  Act  respecting  the 
Public,  Separate,  and  High  Schools.  He 
explained  that  the  principal  provisions  pro- 
vided for  the  holding  of  the  elections  in  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities,  but  not  in  town- 
ships. It  also  provided  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members  should  be  the  same  as  for 
municipal  councillors,  and  that  councillors 
should  not  be  eligible  for  seats  on  the  boards. 

Mr,  Wood  objected  to  the  holding  of  the 
elections  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  muni- 
cipal elections,  because  politics  were  intro- 
duced into  the  latter  elections, 

Mr.  Ross  (Middlesex)  asked  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  withdraw  the  bill  after  having  ex- 
pressed his  opinions.  The  matter  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  was  withdrawn. 

March  24. 

ORDERS-IN-COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Meredith  moved — "That  in  the  opin- 


ion of  this  House  all  orders-in-Council  de- 
termining or  granting  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Leglislative  grant  in  aid  of 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
ought,  before  becoming  operative,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  ratified  by  the  vote  of  this 
House." 

The  Minister  of  Education  moved  in 
amendment :  That  all  after  the  word 
"  that  "  in  the  motion  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  : — '*  The  basis  on  which 
the  legislative  grant  is  distributed  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Schools  is  tentative, 
and  subject  to  such  modifications  from  time 
to  time  as  experience  may  justify,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  education  require,  and  that 
until  fuller  information  is  obtained  regarding 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  present  scheme, 
it  is  not  expedient  to  restrain  the  liberty 
which  the  Education  Department  has  always 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  matter." 

The  amendment  was  carried  on  division. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Acts  respecting  Industrial  Schools  was  read 
a  third  time  and  pas'^ed. 
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E  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Conventions  their  pro- 
grammes, and  also  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Little  Christian  (25  cents  a  year, 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository,  Boston),  now  in 
its  14th  vol.  is  an  excellent  paper  for  small 
children.     Its  aim  is  high. 

Those  in  quest  of  a  good  English  Dic- 
tionary should  not  fail  to  see  the  new  Web- 
ster. All  that  we  have  said  in  review  of  this 
monumental  work  in  1881  and  1882,  we  may 
repeat  with  renewed  emphasis  in  1884. 

Latine  for  March,  has  an  admirable  list 
of  books  for  collateral  reading  or  reference 
for  a  Latin  collegiate  course.  It  has  another 
instalment  of  "Aliquot  ex  Laelio  Ciceronis 
Idiomata." 

We  have  received  from  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  Education 
Department,  Ontario,  compiled  by  the  Super- 
intendent Dr.  S.  P.  May. 

The  new  book  firm,  Messrs.  Williamson 
&  Co.,  have  removed  from  King  St.  East  to 
5  King  St.  West.  They  have  lately  issued 
a  clearance  list  of  educational  works  at  re- 
markably low  prices. 

Messrs.  Copp  Clark  &  Co.,  have  laid  on 
our  table  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Strang's 
"Exercises  in  False  Syntax,"  and  the  third 


edition  of  Mr.  Knight's  "  Chemistry  for  High 
Schools."  The  rapid  sale  of  these  books  so  ' 
creditable  to  Canadian  scholarship,  has  amply 
justified  the  warm  praise  The  Monthly 
felt  justified  in  bestowing  upon  them  on  their 
first  appearance. 

That  lively  educational  satire,  "The 
Adventures  of  No.  7,"  which  we  noticed 
some  time  ago,  is  attracting,  as  we  ventured 
to  predict,  much  attention  from  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  general  public  interested 
in  education.  It  is  ro  fatuous  Quixote  on  a 
sorry  jade  that  pricks  across  the  plain  this 
lime. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  three  of  the  great 
English  novelists  are  simultaneously  con- 
tributing to  the  Harper  periodicals:  Charles 
Reade,  with  "A  Perilous  Secret,"  to  ihe 
Bazar  ;  Wilkie  Collins,  with  "  I  Say  No,"  to 
the  Weekly  ;  and  William  Black,  with  "Judith 
Shakespeare,"  to  the  Magazine. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  from 
the  Canada  Publishing  Company,  Toronto, 
a  copy  of  their  First  Reader,  .Normal 
Music  Course,  prepared  by  those  well-known 
experts,  Messrs  H.  E.  Holt  musical  director 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  J  no.  W.  Tufts 
musical  composer,  and  S.  H.  Preston, 
Toronto  Normal  School.  The  book  is  now 
in  use  in  the  Provincial  Normal  and  Model 
Schools.    We  shall  notice  it  fully  next  month. 
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Fasciculus  No.  I,  Vol.  II,  March  1884, 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
Toronto,  contains  the  inaugural  address  of 
Principal  Buchan  on  Complexion,  Climate 
and  Race;  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  on 
Thermotics  ;  Canadian  Cattle  Trade  and 
Abbatoirs,  by  Mr.  Alan  Macdougall  ;  paper 
on  Hypnotism  and  its  Phenomena,  by  Dr. 
Bryce,  with  summaries  of  other  papers  read 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute.  The  work  of 
editing  the  proceedings  has  evidently  been 
done  with  much  good  taste  and  ju  Jgment. 

**  Our  Utile  Ones  and  The  Nursery,'^ 
(Monthly,)  from  the  Russell  Pub.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  is  now  in  the  fourth  Vol.  We 
have  seen  nothing  beter  for  the  wee  ones. 
Tne  print  is  perfect  ;  the  stories  are  short, 
bright,  and  without  slang.  Tne  poetry  is 
something  better  than  mere  rhyme,  lively 
and  sweet  ;  and  the  twenty-six  illustrations 
within  the  twenty-four  pages  are  very  attrac- 
tive. A  friend's  nursery  is  unanimous  that 
it  i>  "just  lovely."     $1.50  per  year. 

The  Elzroir  Library  (Jno.  B.  Alden,  New 
York,  $5.00  a  year)  contiins  a  uniqie  cyclo- 
paedia of  the  world's  choicest  literature  from 
No  I.  Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  2  cents 
to  number  124  Baring  Gould's  Legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  2  cents.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  all  the  world.  The  teacher  or 
pupil  that  cannot  in  these  days  get  something 
good  to  read  must  be  remote  from  a  post- 
office. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of 
University  College,  Toronto,  to  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross.  Minister  of  Education  for  On- 
tario, on  Co-education,  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  fom.  It  is  a  very  able  paper 
and  presents  the  arguments  against  the 
scheme  in  a  most  telling  and  dignified  man- 
ner. It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  all  the 
religious  newspapers  of  the  Province  have 
pronounced  against  Co-education. 

The  April  Atlantic  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,)  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
stories  "In  War  Time,"  and  "A  Roman 
Singer,"  contains  a  very  readable  and  dis- 
c  iminating  article  on  Henry  Irving.  *'  The 
Sources  of  Early  Israelitish  History  "  we  com- 
mend as  an  example  of  what  is  known  as 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bib'e.  There  are 
contributions  from  Richard  Grant  White  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Ho  mes,  which  alone  would 
attract  attention  to  the  magazine.  ' '  The 
Way  to  Arcady  "  is  also  a  very  pretty  poem. 

The  April  Century  (The  Centtfy  Com- 
pany, Boston,)  has  five  profusely  illustrated 
articles,  and  a  biographical  paper  with  two 
portraits.  The  froniispiece  is  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Sidney  Lanier  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
• '  Notes  on  the  Exile  of  Dantt?, "  and  J  >hn  Bur- 
roughs' replies  to  Matthew  Arnold's  recent 
lecture  o  1  Emerson  are  of  special  interest  to 
all    stuients   of  literature.     "  How    Wilkes 


I  Booth  crossed  the  Potomac  "  fills  an  historic 
j  gap,  and  adds  fresh  interest  to  a  tragic  tale 
[    of  history. 

I        St.  Nicholas  (The  Century  Co. )  continues- 

j    to  be   the   most    popu'ar   magazine  for  the 

young  fulk.     The  April  number  has  some- 

I    thin,'  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  healthy-minded 

j   girl  or  boy.     The  most  interesting  portion  is 

j    the  report  of  the  art  contest,  in  which  over 

I    nine    hundred    drawings    were    entered    by 

young  draughtsmen  and  women.     We  wish 

all    our  teachers  could  see  the  facsimiles  of 

the  successful  illustrations.     The  publishers 

of  St.  A'icholas  are  doing  much  to  stimulate 

the  youn.,'  to  take   an    interest   in    art   and 

icience. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Commissioner 
Eaton  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
to.T,  the  following  circulars  of  information  : — 
Rec::n  School  Law  Deci4ons,  compiled  by 
Lyndon  A.  Smith,  A  B.,  LL.D.  ;  The  Bu- 
falini  Prize  (a  prize  of  5,000  francs  offered 
by  the  celebrated  scientist  Marinzio  Bufalini, 
to  the  person  presenting  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  of  the  exp  rimental  method  in 
science) ;  Meeting  of  the  International  Prison 
Congre-s  at  Rome,  Oct.,  1884;  Report  of 
tho  Director  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  1882-83  ;  Edu- 
cation in  Italy  and  Greece. 

Harpers  Monthly  Magazine  for  April 
opens  with  a  very  beautiful  reproduction  of 
part  of  Murillo's  "Immaculate  Conception." 
The  engraver  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Closson  whose 
work  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 
amazing  progress  that  has  recently  been, 
made  in  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood.  This 
engraving  is,  we  understand,  the  first  of  a 
series  made  from  the  original  by  Messrs 
Harper's  representative  which  will  appear 
in  their  magazine.  The  initial  paper  is  "  A 
Lover's  Pilgrimage,"  by  Mr.  E.  D.  R.  Bian- 
ciardi  and  is  most  profusely  illustrated.  A 
paper  entitled  "  From  the  Eraser  to  the  Col- 
umbia" is  especially  interesting  to  Cana- 
dians ;  the  exquisite  drawings  which  illustrate 
it  add  interest  to  the  article.  Of  the  two 
serials  ''Judith  Shakespeare,"  and  "Nature's- 
Serial  Story,"  the  latter  appears  to  make  far 
the  most  satisfactory  progress  and  is  written 
in  the  author's  usual  fascinating  style.  The 
effort  to  harmonize  Science,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  love-making  in  "Nature's  Serial 
Story  "  is  rather  a  failure  even  in  Mr.  E.  P.. 
Roe's  handi:.  The  poetry  of  this  issue  is 
graceful,  and  along  with  the  short  stories  lend* 
greater  charm  to  the  number. 

I.  M.tters  connected  with  the  literary  manage- 
ment of  Thk  Monthly  should  bi  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
munications of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllist.,'r,  59  Maitlacd 
Street,  Toronto. 

7.  Circulars  respecting  The  Monthly  may  be  had 
on  application  to  thi  Publishers. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.    WITHROW,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  CAN.* 


I  AM  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  opening  of  this  free  pub- 
lic library.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
worthy  mode  of  celebrating  the  semi- 
centennial of  this  fair  city  than  by  the 
inauguration  of  this  beneficent  insti- 
tution. I  can  scarce  conceive  of  a 
grander  monument  of  the  city's  pro- 
gress or  a  more  auspicious  omen  of 
its  future  welfare.  I  confess  that  I 
have  more  than  once  felt  that  my 
native  city,  notwithstanding  its  lite- 
rary pre-eminence,  compared  un- 
favourably with  many  less  populous 
and  less  wealthy  cities  in  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  from  its  lack  of  a  public 
library.  I  rejoice  that  that  reproach 
is  now  taken  away,  and  that  through 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Hallam  and  Taylor,  to  whom  more 
than  any  others  the  existence  of  this 


•  The  substance  of  an  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  Toronto.  March  6th,  1884, 
revised  by  the  author  for  the  C.  E.  Monthly. 


library  is  due,  and  through  the 
intelligent  liberality  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Toronto,  we  see  opened  to-day 
this  magnificent  institution. 

I  regard  this  library,  if  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Education  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  as  in  a  very  important 
sense  the  complement  of  our  Public 
School  system.  Only  a  few  of  our 
young  people  can  pass  from  the 
Public  schools  to  the  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  country.  But  these 
free  libraries,  which  1  hope  to  see 
multiplied  throughout  the  land,  are 
the  people's  colleges,  where  the 
poorest  lad  or  the  toiling  artisan 
shall  enjoy  the  best  teaching  in  the 
world.  "  The  true  university  of  these 
days,"  says  Carlyle,  **  is  a  collection 
of  books."  All  education  that  is  worth 
anything  must  be  largely  self-educa- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  the  learned 
president  of  University  College  will 
agree  with  the  opinion  that  many  a  self- 
taught  man — who  has  never  seen  the 
inside   of  a  college — self-taught  like 
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John  Bright,  by  the  help  of  good 
books,  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  well-educated.  Such  libraries 
as  this  furnish  the  means  for  this  self- 
education.  On  these  shelves  are  the 
silent  teachers  who  shall  take  by  the 
hand  the  enquiring  student  denied 
the  advantages  of  university  training, 
and  shall  guide  his  steps  through  the 
wonder  world  of  science,  and  through 
the  lofty  realms  of  intellectual  and 
moral  truth. 

I  am  glad  that  in  this  library  such 
ample  provision  is  made  for  instruc- 
tion in  technology,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  handicrafts  of  life.  The 
needs  of  the  intelligent  artizan  and 
hand-worker  are  duly  recognized. 
In  an  industrial  community  like  ours 
this  class  is,  in  a  very  literal  sense, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  society.  I 
doubt  not  that  in  a  short  time  all  the 
cost  of  this  library  shall  be  more  than 
recouped  through  the  increased  skill 
and  increased  value  of  the  labour  of 
the  intelHgent  workingmen  of  this 
community,  to  which  it  shall  very 
largely  conduce.  Such  has  been 
abundantly  the  result  where  similar 
libraries  have  been  established  in 
manufacturing  centres  elsewhere,  and 
such,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  result 
here. 

But  there  are  other  and  higher  uses 
of  this  library.  Its  best  results  are 
not  reached  if  its  books  be  regarded 
only  as  a  set  of  tools  for  making 
money.  They  are  also  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  education. 
*'  Reading,"  says  Addison,  "  is  to  the 
mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body ; 
as  by  the  one  is  health  preserved, 
strengthened,  and  invigorated,  by  the 
other,  virtue — which  is  the  health  of 
the  mind — is  kept  alive,  cherished, 
and  confirmed."  I  prefer  to  con- 
sider reading  as  something  more  than 
mere  mental  exercise;  as  the  very 
food  of  the  mind,  the  very  condition 
of  intellectual  life ;  and  thought  and 
study,  as  the  assimilation  of  that  ali- 


ment which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul.  As 
well  starve  the  body,  which  is  but  the 
servant  of  the  mind,  as  suffer  the 
nobler,  the  truly  regnant  part  of 
man,  to  pine  and  perish  for  lack  of 
mental,  of  spiritual  food. 

"  God  be  thanked  for  books,"  says 
Channing.  "  They  are  the  voices  of 
the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  all  past 
ages."  By  means  of  this  free  library 
the  poorest  man  among  us,  the  friend- 
less, and  the  solitary,  may  find 
spiritual  friendships  and  perpetual 
solace,  and  succour  and  delight.  He 
may  hold  converse  with  the  mighty 
dead,  and  range  throughout  the  wide 
realms  of  creative  thought,  of  poetic 
fancy,  of  scientific  exploration. 
Though  he  dwell  in  the  humblest 
cottage,  the  *'  myriad-minded  Shakes- 
peare," the  majestic  muse  of  Milton, 
the  great  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
sages  and  seers  will  come  beneath  his 
I  roof  and  give  him  companionship  with 
the  noblest  spirits  of  all  the  ages. 
Their  high  thoughts  or  sweet  fancies 
or  curious  lore  will  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  toil,  and  brighten  dark  days 
and  gladden  sad  hours,  and  lift  his 
mind  above  the  dull  and  sordid 
drudgery  of  life.  These  books,  let  us 
hope,  shall  in  many  cases  prove  to 
sorely  tempted  men  an  attraction 
more  potent  than  the  tavern  or  saloon, 
and  give  to  the  domestic  fireside  a 
brightness  and  a  gladness  long  un- 
known. 

To  busy  toilers  in  life's  hive  this 
well-equipped  reading-room  will  give 
an  outlook  on  the  world  around  us 
that  must  greatly  broaden  the  horizon 
and  Uberalize  the  mind.  The  pictured 
papers  of  many  lands  which  shall  lie 
upon  these  tables,  by  the  help  of  the 
artist's  cunning  skill  will  present  a 
continuous  panorama  of  the  world's 
progress,  of  its  great  events,  and  of 
the  achievements  of  art,  science, 
and    industry    everywhere,    such    as 
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cannot  fail  to  arouse,  instruct,  and 
quicken  even  the  most  sluggish  mind. 
The  foremost  journals  of  the  world 
will  help  to  bring  us  abreast  of  the 
great  movements  of  the  age.  The 
study  of  the  conflicts  of  opinion  and 
collisions  of  thought  will  tend,  as  the 
elder  Disraeli  has  said,  to  make  men 
less  narrow,  more  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  more  receptive  of 
new  ideas,  more  willing  to  look  at 
questions  on  all  sides,  and  better 
fitted  to  discharge  their  duty  as  citizens, 
as  subjects,  as  patriots.  The  refer- 
ence library  of  cosdy  books  on  fine 
art,  on  technical  science,  on  foreign 
lands,  with  their  wonders  of  nature 
and  triumphs  of  architecture,  will 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  among  us  privileges  which 
hitherto  very  few  even  of  the  rich 
have  been  able  to  command.  Here 
I  should  acknowledge  the  distin- 
guished liberality  of  our  townsman, 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  gift  to  this  library 
of  1,600  vols,  of  valuable  reference 
books,  many  of  them  of  a  very,  rare 
and  costly  character.  I  hope  that  not 
a  few  other  public-spirited  citizens 
will  imitate  this  generous  example. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I 
have  been  anticipating  purely  ideal 
results  from  the  establishment  of  this 
library.  But  they  are  at  least  possi- 
bilities, and  in  many  instances,  I 
doubt  not,  will  become  actualities. 
It  may  be  asked,  however,  Is  there  no 
obverse  to  this  medal — no  other  side 
to  the  subject?  There  is.  "Books,"  ! 
says  Emerson,  "  are  the  best  things, 
well  used  ;  abused,  they  are  among 
the  worst."  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  abuse  of  books.  Many  make 
their  minds  the  conduit  through 
which  pours  a  flood  of  trashy  or  per- 
nicious reading,  the  effect  of  which, 
besides  the  waste  of  time  and  en- 
feebling of  the  mental  powers,  is  to 
leave  an  inveterate  taint  behind.  Of 
distinctly  pernicious  books,  I  hope 
that  we  shall   in  this   library,    have 


none.  Of  the  frothy  and  frivolous, 
the  sort  of  which  young  ladies  in 
Paris,  let  us  say,  get  a  volume  every 
day,  and  two  volumes  on  Saturday,  I 
hope  the  patronage  will  be  small. 

"But  even  the  foolisliest  book," 
says  the  genial  Autocrat  at  the  JBreak- 
fast  Table,  "  is  a  kind  of  leaky  boat 
in  a  sea  of  wisdom,  some  of  the  wis- 
dom will  get  in  anyhow."  It  will  be 
a  poor  book  from  which  something 
cannot  be  learned.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  reading  of  even  poor  books  may 
lead  in  time — if  only  through  the 
weariness  and  disgust  that  they  cause 
— to  the  reading  of  better  books ;  and 
good  books  will  be  a  most  efl'ective 
safe-guard  againt  idleness  and  vice. 
"  My  early  and  invincible  love  of  read- 
ing." wrote  Gibbon,  "I  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  treasures  of  India." 
Though  I  live  myself  in  a  very  modest 
home,  it  contains  one  room — the  room 
lined  with  my  books — that  I  would  be 
willing  to  exchange  for  very  few  rooms 
in  this  city,  unless  indeed  it  were  for 
this  library.  And  this  magnificent 
library,  to  become  every  year  more 
magnificent,  is  an  a?mexe,  an  apart- 
ment of  every  home  in  this  city,  even 
of  the  humblest  -,  and  every  member 
of  every  household  is  free  to  share  its 
priceless  treasures.  I  rejoice  that 
this  is  emphatically  "the  people's 
library."  The  poor  man  delving  in 
toil's  dark  mine,  who  can  scarce  get 
food  for  his  body,  but  who  yet  feels 
in  his  mind  the  sacred  hunger,  the 
quenchless  thirst  for  knowledge,  may 
drink  deep  draughts  at  these  fount- 
tains  and  satisfy  his  soul  with  wisdom. 

•*A  great  library,"  some  one  has 
cynically  said,  **  is  avast  mausoleum, 
in  which  lie  embalmed,  each  in  his 
narrow  cell,  the  mummied  dead  of 
bygone  ages."  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  at  all  a  good  comparison.  No  man 
is  ever  so  much  alive  as  when  speak- 
ing through  a  good  book.  Death 
smites  at  him  in  vain.  He  "  cannot  all 
die."     He  still    lives   long  after  his 
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body  has  turned  to  dust.  Indeed  he 
multiplies  himself  a  thousandfold  and 
speaks,  it  may  be,  in  many  lands  and 
in  many  tongues  to  multitudes  who 
never  could  have  heard  his  living 
voice.  "  Books  are  not  dead  things." 
says  Milton ;  "  they  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as 
active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny  they 
are.  ...  As  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book."  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  time  every  "  live  " 
book,  whether  I  might  agree  with  it 
or  not,  every  great  epoch-making 
book  shall  find  a  place  on  the  shelves. 
I  am  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  con- 
flict of  opinion  that  is  going  on  around 
us,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  discussion 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  funda- 
mental questions  that  agitate  men's 
minds.  I  prefer  to  say  with  the  great 
apologist  for  a  free  press  200  years 


ago,  "Though  all  the  winds  of  doc- 
trine were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the 
earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously  to  misdoubt  her  strength. 
Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple ;  who- 
ever knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in 
a  free  and  open  encounter  ?  .  .  . 
For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is 
strong,  next  to  the  Almighty?"  I 
have  the  most  serene  confidence  that 
through  the  good  providence  of  God, 
as  the  result  of  all  the  discussions  and 
conflicts  of  the  ages,  Truth — fair,  free, 
immortal  Truth — shall  gloriously  and 
forever  triumph. 

I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
rest  upon  this  library ;  that  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  it  may  be  the 
potent  means  to  sweeten  the  lives,  to 
instruct  the  minds,  to  ennoble  the 
character  of  successive  generations  of 
citizens  to  the  end  of  time. 


SCHOOL,  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE. 


BY  C.  TURNER,  ESQ.,  CM.,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  HOLY  TRINITY  SCHOOL, 
LONDON,  ONT. 


THE  daily  intercourse  of  school, 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  children  and  teachers 
are  brought  together  from  day  to  day, 
offer  opportunities  to  the  latter  of  im- 
planting principles  and  forming  habits, 
which  are  alike  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  children,  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  society. 

The  truth  of  this  is  clear  from  the 
fact,  that  the  school  is  a  little  world  in 
itself.  Here  are  the  weak,  the  ignor- 
ant, the  wayward,  the  obstinate,  it 
may  be  the  vicious,  as  well  as  the 
bright,  the  happy,  and  the  pure,  all 
present  for  a  common  purpose. 

This  being  the  case,  practical  les- 
sons in  the  relative  duties  of  subordi- 
nation, self-denial,  forbearance,  gentle- 


ness, industry,  and  self-reliance,  must 
be  secured  as  a  preparation  for  the 
actual  business  of  life.  Placed  under 
strict  and  wholesome  discipline  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  school-life, 
and  taught  to  discipline  themselves, 
our  pupils  ought  necessarily  to  be- 
come intelligent  and  law  -  abiding 
citizens.  So  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  the  future  destiny  of  a  coun- 
try like  ours  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  tone  and  character  of  schol- 
astic work. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  class  of 
duties  above  referred  to,  there  is  one 
general  principle  of  conduct,  namely — 
a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
rights  of  others,  by  which,  if  steadily 
acted  upon,  most  good   is  effected. 
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Take,  as  an  instance  of  the  operation 
of  this  broad  principle,  those  habits  of 
mind  and  person  denominated  good 
matiners.  The  expression  "good 
manners  "  is  a  synonyme  for  modesty, 
courtesy,  self-denial,  a  disposition  to 
oblige,  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  self-respect.  As  such, 
these  form  an  element  in  character, 
and  have  an  influence  in  discipline, 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Much 
that  is  included  under  the  term  is 
mechanical ;  but  when  habitual,  min- 
ute attention  to  ceremony,  decorum, 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  act  upon 
the  character,  producing  imperceptibly 
those  very  dispositions  of  which  they 
are  expected  to  be  manifestations. 

This  is  a  point  deserving  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all  engaged  in  educa- 
cation.  Doubtless,  attention  to  ex- 
ternals in  behaviour  is  often  joined  to 
artfulness  and  shallowness  ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  children  who  have  been 
trained  to  compulsory  habits  of  respect 
have  thrown  them  off  with  their  school- 
life,  and  become  rude  and  boorish, 
often  mistaking  such  conduct  for  in- 
dependence and  manliness.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  various  points  in  good 
manners,  though  it  may  proceed  from 
a  mechanical  observance  of  rules  and 
not  from  the  heart,  tends  to  produce 
the  very  feeling  of  which  they  are 
the  fitting  expression.  Thus,  a  per- 
son who  performs  an  act  of  kindness 
from  a  mere  desire  to  be  thought 
polite,  cannot  do  so  without  exciting 
to  some  extent  that  feeling  in  his 
heart  which  he  affects  to  ignore  or 
despise.  It  will  be  asked,  "  How  is 
it,  then,  that  children  who  are  drilled 
into  subordination  and  acts  of  respect 
towards  their  teachers  and  one  an- 
other, become  so  rude  when  the  re- 
straints of  school  are  removed  ?  "  The 
answer  is,  because  there  is  the  shadow, 
not  the  substance — the  pretence,  not 
the  reality — stopping  at  masks  of  re- 
spect, simply  because  the  vital  prin- 


ciple of  treating  every  one  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  with  the  courtesy 
to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  is  lack- 
ing. Where  this  is  the  case,  no  won- 
der there  is  the  reaction  complained 
of  immediately  after  school  hours. 
The  formation  of  a  right  principle 
will  correct  all  this. 

Good  manners  must  be  practised 
every  day  in  school,  and  be  the  out- 
come of  precept  and  example.  Well- 
timed  instruction  on  such  faults  as 
answering  class  questions  out  of  turn, 
or  without  permission,  prompting  an- 
swers, etc.,  will  make  clear  to  the 
children  the  feelings  which  ought  to 
regulate  their  mutual  intercourse.  A 
few  rules  constantly  enforced  on  the 
mode  of  passing  and  receiving  articles, 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  room,  on 
little  services  to  each  other,  and  on 
acts  of  courtesy  to  visitors,  will  help 
to  fix  the  habit.  But  example  is 
always  better  than  precept.  In  fact, 
example  here,  as  in  all  moral  instruc- 
tion, will  give  the  interpretation  to  the 
precept.  The  teacher  ought,  then,  to 
be,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
gentle?nan.  Very  important  is  the 
tone  of  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils. 
Children  are  keen  observers — none 
more  so — and,  depend  upon  it,  if 
there  is  one  man  whom  they  watch 
and  criticize  more  than  another,  that 
man  is  the  schoolmaster.  Should 
they,  therefore,  discover  in  him  an 
open,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  secret 
violation  of  those  laws  and  precepts 
which  he  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  them,  can  it  be  expected 
that  they  will  do  otherwise  than  fall 
into  the  fatal  delusion  that  his  so- 
called  principles  are  mere  opinions — 
things  apart  from  life  and  practice  ? 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  master's 
school  is  but  a  reflex  of  himself," — as 
the  master  so  the  school — and  "  that 
a  discerning  teacher  may  see  his  own 
likeness  stamped  upon  it  in  living 
reality."  This  is  to  a  very  great 
extent    perfectly    true.      Let,    then» 
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punctuality,  regularity,  order,  method, 
diligence,  perseverance,  truth,  humil- 
ity, and  practical  piety,  characterize 
all  our  actions  there.  We  may  then 
safely  leave  the  results  to  God, 
"whose  Providence  ordereth  all  things 
both  in  heaven  and  earth." 

Never  should  the  teacher  receive 
any  little  attention  from  his  pupils,  or 
have  anything  handed  him  by  them 
without  returning  thanks,  and  show- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  act  and 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  He  should 
shun  all  that  is  rude  and  coarse, 
whether  in  manner  or  language.  He 
should  avoid  sarcasm  and  sneer,  and 
hostile  criticism,  as  these  soon  dry  up 
the  sympathies  of  children. 

Nor  is  such  gentle,  courteous,  and 
considerate  treatment  at  all  incom- 
patible with  the  authority  he  must 
exercise  as  master.  In  fact,  here  is  a 
stro?ighold oi  dM\\\Qx\\.y .  When  human 
beings  are  treated  as  human  beings, 
not  as  so  many  machines  for  grind- 
ing out  certain  results  required  by  law, 
it  often  becomes  a  point  of  honour 
(except,  perhaps,  with  the  very  aban- 
doned), to  yield  that  submission 
which  is  due.  If  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  to  respect  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  to  obey  all  orders  emana- 
ting from  the  master  promptly,  and 
cheerfully — even  when  those  rules 
and  orders  conflict  with  their  own 
feelings  and  desires — there  is  a  pretty 
strong  guarantee  that  those  children 
will  ultimately  •  become  well-ordered, 
citizens — and,  be  it  remembered,  good 
citizens  are  a  nation's  safeguard 
against  anarchy,  Communism,  and 
annihilation. 

Is  any  consideration  necessary  to 
induce  the  teacher  to  be  thus  care- 
ful in  his  dealings  with  children  ? 
This  has  been  already  anticipated  : 
but  let  him  further  remember,  that, 
in  many  cases,  he  is  the  only  indi- 
vidual of  superior  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact.    Strange  as  it  may   seem — it  is 


nevertheless  true,  that  every  day- 
scholar  attends  three  schools  daily — 
his  home — the  street — and  the  school 
itself.  And  we  all  know  that  the 
home  surroundings  of  many  children 
are  anythmg  but  educative  for  good. 
There  the  language,  manners,  habits, 
and  daily  life  are  alike  coarse  and 
injurious— so  also  in  the  street. 
Children's  ideas,  therefore,  of  what 
constitutes  true  gentility  will  be 
formed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  force 
of  his  example,  whom  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  meet  daily  for  the  express 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction ;  and 
these  ideas  will,  more  or  less,  cling  to 
them  through  life.  So  that  much  of 
their  happiness,  it  may  be  of  their 
success,  and  certainly  of  their 
influence,  as  members  of  society,  will 
be  determined  by  the  precepts  he 
has  instilled,  and  the  example  he  has 
set  them. 

It  is  but  a  low  view  that  some  peo- 
ple take  of  education,  when  they  say 
it  should  be  confined  to  the  acquire- 
ment— simply  and  solely — of  know- 
ledge, such  as  is  contained  in  our 
school-books.  For  all  experience 
proves  that  intelligence  alone  does  not 
fit  a  man  or  woman  to  take  his  or 
her  proper  place  in  society.  There  is 
a  danger  of  mankind  being  more  cap- 
tivated and  influenced  by  intellectual 
attainment  than  by  moral  worth.  Yet 
mental  acquirements,  however  splen- 
did, without  virtue,  are  but  a  vain 
;  and  glittering  bauble  to  their  possess- 
or. Nay  more,  they  are  a  positive 
evil — a  ready  and  keen  sword  in  a 
skilful  madman's  hand,  a  weapon  of 
destruction  that  a  man  had  better  be 
without.  Education  must  have  for 
its  end  intelligence,  morality,  and 
virtue  ;  for,  after  all,  character  is  uni- 
formly the  source  of  success  or  fail- 
ure in  all  pursuits. 

If,  then,  our  schools  are  to  be 
centres  of  enlightenment  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  they  must  be  pre- 
sided over  by  men  and  women  who 
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love  their  calling ;  whose  stores  of 
knowledge  are  at  once  large,  varied, 
and  exact ;  whose  characters  are 
above  reproach;  and  whom  our  chil- 
dren may  safely  imitate.  Thus  will  they 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  when  school-life  is  over, 
provided  they  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  "obey  the  Truth."  That  experi- 
ence of  men  and  things  which  is 
invaluable  to  every  one  of  us  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  actual  contact 
with  others  "in  the  world's  broad 
field  of  battle."  But  if  our  youth  are 
trained,  as  they  should  be,  to  think 
for  themselves,  to  be  active,  persever- 
ing, self-reliant ;  to  say  what  they 
mean,  and  mean  what  they  say;  to 
be  "  sober  and  temperate  in  all 
things;"  to  be  courteous  to  all  and 
rude  to  none  ;  to  be  "  swift  to  hear, 
and  slow  to  speak ;  "  to  be  "  true  and 


just  in  all  their  dealings;"  to  "  hurt 
nobody  by  word  or  deed;"  to  be 
guided  by  principles  rather  than  by 
sentiments,  then  may  we  expect  that 
duty  will  be  done,  however  imper- 
fectly ;  conscience  acquitted  ;  peace, 
happiness,  and  protection  realized. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  "  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number" 
be  secured.  The  surest  way  to  com- 
mand the  honour  and  esteem  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is  —  to  deserve  it. 
The  writer  therefore  urges  upon  his 
brethren  in  arms  the  absolute  import- 
ance of  thorough  work,  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  uprightness  of  character ; 
for  if  these  things  be  in  us  and 
abound,  we  shall  not  go  to  our  work 
in  a  mercenary  or  indifferent  spirit 
— knowing  that  the  future  of  our 
pupils  depends  so  largely  upon  our- 
selves. 
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BY  MISS  ALICE  FREEMAN,  RYERSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  TORONTO. 


THERE  is  a  quaint  old  story  told 
of  a  poor  man,  who  having  lost 
the  spectacles  adapted  to  his  own 
special  need,  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row from  neighbours  until  able  to  re- 
place his  loss.  Very  amusing  are  the 
experiences  he  passed  through,  in  try- 
ing to  adapt  himself  to  the  various 
outlooks  each  successive  pair  gave 
him.  One  pair  would  magnify  a 
molehill  into  a  mountain,  another 
diminish  a  literal  mountain  till  it  ap- 
peared a  relative  molehill.  Some- 
times all  nature  would  seem  dark  and 
sombre,  sometimes  full  of  brightness 
and  sunshine.  After  becoming  the 
victim  of  many  blunders,  through  the 
false    impressions    he   received,  the 


*  A  Paper  read  before  the  Toronto  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, I884. 


poor  man  was  very  glad  to  recover 
the  pair  to  which  he  had  been  long  ac- 
customed, and  from  behind  which  he 
felt  he  could  view  the  world  in  com- 
parative safety. 

Under  the  humorous  surface  of 
this  old  tale  lies  this  leading  truth  : 
we  all  survey  life  through  spectacles 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  whether 
they  be  dark  or  bright,  whether  they 
distort  or  present  facts  as  they  really 
are,  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  sources  from  which  we  have  gath- 
ered our  information,  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  over  us. 

We  welcome  home  a  friend  from  a 
foreign  shore,  we  listen  to  his  stories 
of  travel  and  adventure,  and  as  he 
conveys  to  us  his  impressions  of  the 
lands  he  has  seen,  we  are  viewing  this 
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phase  of  life  through  our  friend's 
spectacles.  We  sit  beside  the  fire  on 
a  winter's  evening,  and  cutting  the 
leaves  of  a  favourite  magazine,  read 
an  editorial  upon  some  vexed  social 
question,  apd  whether  the  matter  be 
wisely  discussed  or  not,  we  are  taking 
a  peep  at  society  from  behind  the 
editor's  spectacles. 

But  it  is  easy  to  realize,  without 
further  illustration,  how  the  opinions 
of  others  affect  our  own  judgment  in 
all  things; — and  if  this  be  true  of 
ourselves,  with  fully  developed  reason- 
ing powers,  how  much  more  must  it 
be  true  of  our  children.  Gazing  out 
upon  the  world  with  wide-open  ques- 
tioning eyes  how  eagerly  they  seize 
upon  any  source  of  information  that 
comes  in  their  way,  and  how  disas- 
trous the  results  when  these  are  un- 
reliable and  distorted.  Parents  and 
friends,  teachers  and  writers,  we  are 
constantly  lending  to  the  children 
around  us  our  spectacles,  from  be- 
hind which  they  view  the  busy  world, 
and  receive  upon  mind  and  heart 
whatever  impression  we  desire  to 
make.  Oh,  that  we  would  take  more 
care  to  make  it  a  wise  and  happy  one  ! 

Ever  since  the  days  that  Mother 
Goose  sprang  into  popularity  the 
necessity  for  children's  literature  has 
been  recognized ;  and  down  the  years 
that  have  multipUed  her  numerous 
offspring,  has  come  an  array  of  stories 
and  ballads  not  always  intended 
for  mature  years  alone;  for  though, 
until  within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
children's  reading  matter  was  not 
made  a  specialty,  we  have  some 
specimens  extant  that  show  us,  they 
were  not  altogether  unsupplied.  Think 
of  a  book,  written  by  a  father  for  his 
daughters  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century, — picture  the  stern  Martin 
Luther  laying  aside  all  care,  to 
write  those  charming  letters  to  his 
little  ones, — and  you  will  see  that  the 
children  were  not  forgotten  amidst 
the    turbulence  and   strife  of  earlier 


days.  But  it  has  remained  for  the 
present  age  to  excel  in  books  for 
children ;  full  of  charming  tales,  writ- 
ten by  standard  authors,  and  illustrat- 
ed by  the  best  artists  of  the  day.  The 
fact  that  it  is  not  an  easy  or  trifling 
matter  to  write  for  children  has  been 
duly  recognized,  since  some  of  our 
best  and  purest  authors  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  special  art,  and 
not  a  i^^  have  received  more  honour 
for  their  tales  of  sweet  child-life,  than 
for  profo  under  works. 

The  question  then  that  comes  to 
the  puzzled  child  is  not  one  of  ma- 
terial but  choice  ;  not  where  shall  he 
find  a  story,  but  what  story  shall  he 
choose  ?  And  it  is  here,  I  think,  we 
teachers  may  step  in  and  do  so  much 
to  give  our  pupils  the  proper  mental 
bias,  for  biassed  they  must  be  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

Let  us  enter  now  for  a  little  while 
into  the  school-room,  close  the  door 
upon  all  outside  ways  and  means,  and 
see  what  we  can  do,  within  our  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  to  further  the  end 
we  have  in  view. 

In  glancing  over  the  subjects 
brought  daily  and  weekly  before  our 
pupils,  those  in  which  we  may  find 
opportunity  to  give  hints  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  home  reading,  are 
Reading  Lessons,  Language  Lessons, 
Memorized  Selections,  and  lastly 
Stories,  told  simply  in  story  form. 

First  of  all  come  our  Reading  Les- 
sons. Granting  the  importance  of  read- 
ing as  a  lesson  in  voice  culture,  we 
may  ask  is  it  not  possible  that  we  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work ;  that  we  rest  con- 
tented if  punctuation,  pronunciation,, 
even  expression  are  accurate  ;  forget- 
ting that  there  should  always  be  a 
certain  mental  appreciation  of  the 
matter  read,  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  pupils  without  our  aid.  We 
throw  a  few  side-lights  upon  the  bare 
blank  narrative,  and  instantly  it  be- 
comes   a  real  living   picture,  full    of 
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unwonted  interest.  It  is  a  good  rule 
never  to  leave  a  selection,  be  it  prose 
or  poetry,  without  noting  the  author's 
name,  without  mentioning  something 
interesting  about  his  life  (in  these 
days  of  journal  sketches  and  biogra- 
phies the  lives  of  our  writers  are  pub- 
lic property) ;  and  naming  other 
writings  by  the  same  author,  taking 
care  to  choose  those  that  are  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  children, 
and  without  making  them  desirous  of 
eearing  more  about  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  lesson.  Take  our  Third 
Book,  for  example.  Before  advancing 
very  far  we  meet  the  names,  Long- 
fellow, Ballantyne,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
Hans  Andersen.  Do  not  let  these 
names  remain  strange  sounds  to  the 
children,  make  them  realize  them. 
They  are  the  names  of  people  like 
themselves.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  these  names  become  familiar 
as  household  words  to  them.  Find  a 
corner  of  the  blackboard  whereon  to 
write  the  names  of  various  well-known 
and  entertaining  authors,  as  they  oc- 
cur in  our  Readers,  with ,  one  or  two 
of  their  most  interesting  poems  or 
stories  and  keep  them  there.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  we  had  finished  our 
reading  lesson  and  the  order  "  close 
books"  was  given,  when  a  murmur 
came  from  one  corner  of  the  room, 
"It's  written  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
you  didn't  put  it  down  " — "  Yes  and 
she  wrote,  'O,  call  my  brother  back  to 
me '  in  the  Second  Book,"  responded 
another,  without  any  regard  to  punc- 
tuation Dut  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  superior  knowledge.  The  omission 
was  promptly  supplied  and  the  boys 
commended  for  their  thoughtfulness. 
These  were  voluntary  comments,  and 
the  pupils  were  quite  accustomed  to 
make  them  and  to  give  the  informa- 
tion in  a  most  natural  manner. 

All  such  details  should  be 
given  incidentally  without  departing 
in  the  least  from  the  regular  order  of 
the    lesson.     Sometimes,    when   the 


selection  promises  to  be  dry  and  un- 
interesting, it  is  well  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren a  little  about  the  author  and  his 
writings  on  beginning  the  lesson,  in 
order  to  attract  their  attention.  Again, 
if  it  is  by  a  writer  they  have  learned  to 
know  well,  the  close  of  the  lesson  is 
best,  because  they  are  all  on  the  alert 
to  tell  what  they  know,  and  the  inter- 
est is  keen  to  see  who  can  tell  most 
or  first.  It  is  amusing  occasionally 
to  see  the  look  of  dismay  that  arises 
when  turning  the  page,  they  find  no 
name  attached  to  the  selection,  or 
again  when  a  boy  states  that  "  Mr. 
Anonymous  wrote  it."  Soon  however 
they  find  out  what  any  literary  term 
means,  and  talk  about  paragraphs, 
and  stanzas  and  anonymous  books, 
without  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
using  other  than  every-day  language. 

The  present  age  has  been  called 
the  age  of  abbreviations,  and  we  all 
admit  the  tendency  to  curtail  our  sen- 
tences, words,  syllables  ;  we  even  try 
to  think  in  epigrams.  Elegance  and 
fulness  of  language  are  daily  sacrificed 
to  force  and  expressiveness.  Perhaps 
a  certain  amount  of  force  is  needful  in 
the  rush  of  business  life,  but  it  rests 
with  us  to  show  our  pupils  that 
true  force  is  only  acquired  by  using 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  slang  phrases,  however  fitting 
they  may  appear,  are  weak,  inasmuch 
as  they  indicate  a  lack  of  ability  to 
use  the  proper  word. 

In  the  Grammar  Lessons,  or  Lan- 
guage Lessons,  as  we  more  correctly 
call  them,  not  a  little  also  may  be 
done  in  a  quiet  way  to  acquaint  our 
pupils  with  the  names  of  authors  and 
their  works.  In  the  construction  of 
sentences,  either  for  classification, 
analysis  or  correction,  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  embody  certain  truths  in- 
stead of  the  meaningless  phrases  we 
so  often  throw  together.  For  instance 
in  place  of  "  Virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward," "  The  tall  man  walks  down  the 
street,"  "  It  is  a  very  fine  day,"  sub- 
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stitute  "  Longfellow  the  poet  was  a 
great  friend  of  little  children,"  "  Bai- 
lantyne  has  written  some  interesting 
stories  of  adventure,"  *'  Dickens  was 
once  a  poor  boy,"  and  others  more 
complete  if  needful  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  lesson.  Such  sentences 
lead  to  enquiry,  especially  if  the  pupils 
once  realize  that  they  are  re.illy  true. 
**  Tell  us  one  of  the  stories,"  they  cry, 
or  "  Did  he  grow  rich  ?  "  *•  Had  he  to 
work  very  hard  ? "  and  then  comes 
the  promise  that  they  shall  be  told  at 
the  first  five  or  ten  spare  minutes 
through  the  day  or  week.  Never  wan- 
der from  the  subject  of  the  hour,  no 
matter  how  dry  it  is,  or  how  attrac- 
tive the  path  may  be  that  opens  out 
in  some  other  direction.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  likely  to  forget  to  claim 
the  desired  information  at  some  future 
date,  and  this  brings  us  to  our  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  their  reading  by 
stories  told  simply  in  story  form. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  what 
fascination  the  prospect  of  a  story 
exerts  upon  children  of  all  ages,  how 
the  most  restless  are  quieted,  and 
the  most  indifferent  become  alert  and 
intent.  The  charm  is  not  lost  even 
in  more  advanced  years,  for  many  of 
us  here  to-day,  who  grow  occasionally 
restless  and  inattentive  under  the 
pressure  of  dry  discussion,  would 
promise  unlimited  attention  and  per- 
fect order  if  the  president  would  only 
tell  us  a  story. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  this 
eagerness  of  our  pupils,  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  this  busy  world  before 
them,  its  strange  lands  they  cannot 
yet  explore,  its  laws  of  science,  they 
cannot  yet  grasp,  its  government  they 
cannot  comprehend,  and,  above  all, 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen,  which 
surround  them  on  every  side,  filling 
their  imaginations  with  vague  ter- 
ror and  superstition,  or  confidence 
and  enlightenment,  just  as  we  people 
do  it  for  them  with  evil  or  with  good. 
Surely,    among    all    these    wonders, 


there  is  material  enough  for  us  to 
draw  upon.  But  why  not  let  our 
stories  turn  frequently  upon  the  lives 
and  works  of  great  men,  especially  of 
authors  and  their  writings,  than  which 
we  could  find  nothing  more  attractive. 
Again  we  might  give  outlines  of  some 
books  worth  reading,  or  select  chap- 
ters, anything  that  will  excite  their 
curiosity  and  make  them  desirous  of 
knowing  the  rest.  In  doing  this  we 
must  remember  the  needs  of  the 
children.  Their  imagination  must  be 
fed.  Give  them  plenty  of  adventures 
and  wonders.  Portray  for  them  Hans 
Andersen,  with  his  awkward  figure 
and  homely  face,  tell  them  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature,  the  vivid  imagination 
and  the  big  heart  beating  beneath, 
then  relate  the  story  of  "  the  Ugly 
Duckling,"  and  see  how  intently  they 
listen,  knowing  it  is  a  picture  of  his 
own  neglected  boyhood ;  put  his 
name  in  the  literary  corner  of  the 
blackboard  as  one  well  worthy  to 
stand  pre-eminent  among  children's 
story-tellers ;  tell  them  too  of  Dickens' 
boyhood  days,  spent  in  a  factory, 
give  them  some  selections  from  his 
books.  They  never  tire  of  hearing  of 
Smike  the  half-witted  drudge,  of  poor 
neglected  Joe  the  street  arab,  of  Lit- 
tle Nell  and  her  travels,  of  Joe  and 
Pip ;  these  characters  become  old 
friends  to  the  boys,  and  they  are  de- 
sirous always  of  knowing  more  about 
them,  and  determine  some  day  to 
read  for  themselves.  Then  we  have 
Ballantyne,  with  his  host  of  startling 
adventures  on  sea  and  shore;  and 
for  senior  classes  Jules  Verne,  with 
his  brilliant  and  not  entirely  unscien- 
tific flights  through  the  universe. 
Longfellow  should  be  the  children's 
poet,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of 
the  coming  generation,  his  simplicity 
and  pathos  making  it  an  easy  matter 
for  any  child  to  understand  him.  Even 
Matthew  Arnold  with  all  his  vague 
mysticisms  writes  a  poem  that  children 
can  appreciate,  and  they  listen  with 
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rapt  faces  to  the  story  of  the  mer- 
man, whose  wife  was  charmed  away 
to  the  upper  world  at  the  sound  of 
the  Easter  bells  from  the  little  gray 
church  on  the  sea  shore. 

But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  begin  to 
enumerate  the  hosts  of  beautiful  leg- 
ends and  tales  and  sketches  that  are 
at  our  command,  each  one  pregnant 
with  tender  and  heroic  thought.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  any  one  of  ma- 
ture judgment  should  be  attracted 
even  for  an  instant  by  the  trashy  or 
worse  than  trashy  publications  that 
crowd  the  parlors  of  to-day.  Let  us 
then  try  by  this  or  any  other  judicious 
method  to  help  our  boys  and  girls, 
whose  tastes  are  yet  unformed,  to  ap- 
preciate and  hunger  for  a  higher  and 
more  wholesome    class    of  literature. 

But  here  let  me  say  a  few  plain 
words  in  regard  to  this  story  teaching. 
It  should  not  be  of  too  frequent  oc- 
currence, nor  yet  without  some  other 
motive  than  mere  amusement.  We 
cannot  denounce  too  strongly  the 
custom  that  is  not  unfrequent  among 
us  of  killing  time,  quieting  trouble- 
some pupils  and  relieving  the  teacher 
of  needful  work  by  taking  up  a  book 
of  suitable  tales,  and  reading  from  it 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  such  a  plan  de- 
feats all  purpose  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion. We  all  know  how  our  pupils 
demand  another  and  still  another ; 
and  before  the  second  tale  is  finished, 
the  first  has  become  a  blank  in  their 
memory.  This  method  cultivates  the 
habit  of  mental  cramming  so  common 
in  the  present  day,  and  seriously  im- 
pairs the  mental  digestive  organs. 
Let  the  story  then  come  once  a  week, 
twice  at  the  most.  Question  your 
pupils  always  at  some  aftertime,  to 
see  how  much  their  memories  have 
retained.  If  read  to  an  advanced 
class  let  them  rewrite  it  from 
memory.  Tell  the  story,  in  prefer- 
ence to  reading  it,  if  your  pupils  are 
junior  ones.  It  is  fatiguing  certainly  and 
requires  more  eftbrt  than  simple  read- 


ing, but  we  are  repaid  always,  not  only 
by  the  increased  interest  of  our  pupils, 
but  in  the  knowledge  that  it  aids  the 
teacher  to  become  a  graphic  and 
fluent  conversationalist.  Let  us  not 
attempt  too  much  at  once  ;  if  we  can 
make  our  pupils  conversant  with  the 
lives  and  writings  of  three  or  four  in- 
teresting authors  during  the  session, 
we  have  given  them  quite  enough  to 
store  away,  and  were  this  plan 
adopted  in  the  various  grades,  any  pu- 
pil on  reaching  the  advanced  classes, 
would  be  capable  of  comparing  one 
author  with  another,  and  be  able  to 
give  reasons  for  any  preference  he 
might  have. 

1  am  afraid  the  custom  of  memor- 
izing choice  selections  from  standard 
writers  has  dropped  somewhat  into 
disuse  in  our  schools,  although  it  is 
one  we  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with, 
yielding  as  it  does  an  opportunity 
for  voice  culture  as  well  as  storing  the 
minds  of  the  children  with  noble 
thought  expressed  in  choicest  langu- 
age. We  have  the  whole  book  world 
to  choose  from,  and  no  teacher,  be  his 
literary  judgment  ever  so  poor,  is  likely 
to  go  far  astray  in  presenting  to  his 
class  suitable  matter  for  memorizing. 
Give  them  selections  suited  to  their 
capacity,  and  tell  them  the  substance 
of  the  remainder  of  the  article  chosen  ; 
help  them  to  find  out  when  a  thought 
is  well  expressed,  show  them  that 
slang  is  never  used  by  really  good 
writers,  teach  them  to  detest  anything 
like  looseness  of  language  in  them- 
selves or  others,  suggest  the  care  that  is 
exercised  by  writers  in  revising  before 
sending  their  manuscript  from  them, 
thus  by  inculcating  patience  in  com- 
position, help  them  to  make  the  lan- 
guage of  literature  their  own,  so  that  all 
unconsciously  they  will  adopt  it  for 
daily  use.  The  Association  will  par- 
don a  slight  digression  here,  in  order 
to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
is  meant.  A  week  or  two  ago,  on 
walking   to   school   in    the    morning, 
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one  of  our  teachers  noticed,  as  prob- 
ably we  all  did,  that  houses,  fences, 
everything  was  covered  with  ice  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  kept  up  a 
continuous  rattle  as  they  swayed  in  the 
wind.  Her  class  had  been  reading, 
the  day  previous  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,"  a  selection  familiar  to  most 
boys  and  girls.  One  line  in  it,  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  wrecked  ves- 
sel, runs  thus,  *'the  rattling  shrouds  all 
sheathed  in  ice,"  and  by  a  very  natural 
association  of  ideas  the  Hnes  recurred 
to  her  repeatedly,  as  she  walked.  Just 
after  opening  exercises,  the  class  was 
asked  whether  anyone  had  noticed 
anything  peculiar  on  the  way  to 
school;  more  than  a  dozen  answered, 
*'  The  branches  of  the  trees  are  all 
ice."  "Well,"  said  their  teacher,  "what 
then."  '•  They  rattle  when  the  wind 
blows."  "Now,"  she  continued,  "they 
have  been  reminding  me  of  one  line 
in  the  'Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,'  can 
any  of  you  tell  me  which  one  ?  "  After 
a  few  moments  and  without  any  fur- 
ther assistance,  two  hands  went  up, 
and  the  line  was  repeated,  one  boy 
adding,  "  it's  the  rattling  trees  all 
sheathed  in  ice  "  this  morning.  The 
teacher  was  surprised  and  pleased  par- 
ticularly at  the  voluntary  adaptation 
of  the  words,  and  this  perhaps  helped 
to  fix  the  incident  in  her  memory. 
It  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity 
these  little  folk  convert  abstract 
notions  into  every  day  realities,  and 
how  quickly  they  familiarize  to  them- 
selves the  names  and  works  of  writers 
until  even  the  teacher  feels  as  if  they 
were  personal  friends  in  whom  a 
hearty  interest  was  taken. 

Never  take  a  book  away  from  a 
boy,  be  it  ever  so  worthless  without 
suggesting,  or  if  possible  supplying 
him  with  a  substitute,  and  do  not 
think  a  few  minutes  at  recess  or  noon 
'  wasted  that  is  spent  in  calling  him  to 
you  and  showing  him  wherein  the 
book  is  valueless.  He  will  remember 
your   criticisms   long    after  you  have 


forgotten  them,  and  will  probabl)r 
judge  the  next  book  he  reads  by  the 
standard  you  have  set  before  him. 
There  are  some  boys  in  the  city  who- 
are  carrying  the  names  of  several 
books  by  certain  entertaining  authors 
about  with  them  written  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  "  so's  we'll  know  what  to  ask 
for  when  any  one  wants  to  give  us  a 
book."  Of  course  the  paper  will  be 
destroyed,  used  as  bullets  for  pop- 
guns, or  rolled  into  wads  to  fire  at 
any  offending  companion,  but  the 
impression  will  have  been  made  and 
retained  in  after  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  though,  that  the  present  pos- 
session of  the  lists,  will  not  suggest 
the  asking,  or  parents  and  friends  may 
not  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  device. 

It  is  only  in  little  ways  like  these 
quietly  interwoven  in  our  daily  school 
work  that  we  can  direct  to  any  extent 
the  present  and  future  course  of  read- 
ing our  pupils  may  adopt.  No  arbit- 
rary rule  will  effect  the  desired  result, 
but  we  are  wiser  than  to  attempt  any 
such  plan.  Steadily  and  perseveringly 
we  must  work  on,  filling  up  each  nook 
and  cranny  in  our  boys'  minds,  leav- 
ing no  vacant  space  where  dust  or 
refuse  may  find  lodgment,  so  that 
when  all  the  varied  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  open  to  them,  they 
may  find  no  place  for  useless  or 
vicious  matter. 

In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Free 
Library,  from  which  we  anticipate  so 
much,  it  is  desirable  that  some  regu- 
lation should  be  passed  limiting  the 
age  at  which  young  people  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  selecting  books,  or 
better  still,  there  should  be  a  young 
People's  Department,  and  this  section 
only,  open  to  them.  Unless  some  step 
of  this  kind  is  taken  the  Library 
will  not  prove  an  unalloyed  good  to 
the  community.  It  surely  would  be 
inadvisable  that  our  young  folks  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  should  have 
the  extensive  range  thi^-:  so  large  a 
library    must     afford,     and     yet    it 
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seems  hardly  fair  to  debar  them  from 
access  to  it.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  discuss  this  question 
more  fully,  but  would  like  to  press 
this  one  point,  and  it  seems  most  fit- 
ting that  any  such  suggestion  should 
come  from  the  Teachers  of  Toronto, 
rather  than  from  any  other  source. 
Were  the  Directors  willing  to  allow  us 
to  make  selections  for  the  Young 
People's  Department,  we  would  un- 
dertake to  choose  so  wisely  as  to  at- 
tract not  only  the  young  but  many 
older  and  wiser  folks. 

But  close  what  avenues  we  may, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  others 
open,  and  in  these  days  of  cheap 
publications,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  pernicious  literature  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  pupils.  After  all,  the 
best  and  surest  safeguard  must  lie 
within.  We  must  implant  in  them  a 
desire  for  substantial  thought,  pretty 
fancies  and  choice  language,  that  will 
give  them  unconsciously  a  distaste 
for  poorer  work.  Even  then  there  is 
danger,  but  beyond  this  point  we  can 
only  guard  them  by  teaching  them 
the  art  of  self-government  and  self- 
control,  and  that  is  a  life  long  study 
in  which  we  can  only  hope  to  give 
the  first  few  lessons. 

On  glancing  over  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  paper,  they  seem  so 
simple,  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  memories,  but  if  they 
serve  to  arouse  an  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject which  forms  so  important  a  factor 
in  child-life,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I 
know  there  are  teachers  before  me 
now,  earnest  in  work,  thorough  in  dis- 
cipline, skilful  in  method,  anxious  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  send  their  pupils 
lis  forth  fully  equipped  for  the  battle  of 
life.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  leave  this  one 
weak  spot  in  their  armour.  Give  them 
mathematical  precision,  if  you  will, 
help  them  to  acquire  all  the  business 
education  possible,  but  believe  me, 
the  thoughts   and  fancies   of  leisure 


hours  also  need  directing  and  guard- 
ing. A  boy  will  never  make  a  less 
successful  business  man,  if  when 
business  hours  are  over,  he  can  turn 
with  zest  to  a  wisely  written  book, 
and  follow  the  author  into  the  wide 
realm  of  facts  and  fancies,  lights  and 
shadows,  that  rise  and  fall  over  all 
the  strange  problems  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

There  are  so  many  important  sub- 
jects to  be  handled  in  our  profession, 
that  we  sometimes  feel  like  the  fabled 
old  woman  of  nursery  rhyme;  we  have 
so  many  children  and  so  much  to  im- 
press upon  them  that  we  really  *'  don't 
know  what  to  do."  Sometimes  they 
get  the  bread  without  the  broth,  and 
sometimes  the  broth  without  the 
bread,  and  once  in  a  while  we  are 
happy  in  our  method,  and  give  a 
judicious  mixture  of  both.  I  suppose, 
after  all,  wise  and  successful  teaching 
is  simply  learning  to  mix  broth  and 
bread  in  proper  proportions. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  do  not 
think  this  subject  a  trivial  one,  even 
if  the  remarks  you  have  heard  de- 
serve that  appellation.  Look  back 
each  of  you  upon  your  own  early  days, 
and  see  how  you  have  been  biassed 
by  the  line  of  reading  you  have  adopt- 
ed. There  are  books  you  have  read 
in  the  past,  you  would  gladly  blot  from 
your  memories,  but  the  mischief  has 
been  done,  the  evil  thought,  the  bitter 
sneer,  the  troubled  doubt  has  been 
instilled,  and  you  cannot  ever  bury 
it  so  deep,  that  it  will  not  rise 
again. 

If  any  pupil  of  ours  should  in 
future  years  lay  down  some  spicy  sen- 
sational novel,  or  leave  the  sheets  of 
some  violently  illustrated  periodical 
uncut,  because  of  some  dim  remem- 
brance of  a  warning  note,  sounded  in 
old  schooldays,  the  knowledge  should 
make  us  more  satisfied  with  our  work 
than  had  he  obtained  all  the  honours 
that  Universities  could  bestow. 
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The  Prize  Essay  for  1884 — University  College, 
by  d.  j.  macmurchy,  toronto. 


IN  THE  CITY. 

IT  is  a  cheerless  morning  as  we  step 
out  upon  the  damp  pavement. 
The  air  is  sharp  and  piercing,  and 
the  uncertain  light  that  begins  to 
glimmer,  seems  rather  to  increase  the 
gloom  of  the  scene.  The  houses 
are  grotesquely  large,  the  sidewalks 
are  bare,  and  look  half  expectant  of 
the  great  human  tide  that  will  flow 
oack  over  them  with  the  return  of 
day.  The  streets  are  noiseless  and 
empty.  Even  the  darkness,  as  if 
reluctant  to  leave,  lingers  yet  in  shady 
corners,  and  down  dark  alleys.  Out 
on  the  broad  streets  the  perspective 
of  the  long  lines  of  houses  is  harder 
than  ever.  The  street  corners  never 
seemed  so  mathematical,  the  church 
spires  never  so  fantastic.  As  we  pass 
along  and  look  up  at  the  windows, 
here  and  there  a  drawn  blind  betrays 
the  sleeper  within,  while  down  below, 
articles  exposed  for  sale,  and  left  over 
night,  look  odd  and  out  of  place. 
Next,  we  reach  a  cross  street,  and 
glancing  along  expect  to  see  some 
living  being.  Not  a  soul  is  stirring, 
and  the  long  street  ends  only  in  a 
dim  mist  that  suggests  miles  and  miles 
away  in  the  country — the  home  of 
the  green  fields  and  the  summer  clover 
where  nature  rules  alone,  and  all  is 
innocence,  and  purity  and  hope. 
Dreaming,  however,  of  them  brings 
the  fields  no  nearer ;  as  we  wander 
on  we  see  for  miles  around  us  acres 
and  acres  of  the  roofs  and  chimney 
tops  of  the  great   city.     You  would 


almost  fancy  that  the  whole  population 
had  fled  during  the  night,  till  a  stray 
beam  of  light  falling  on  the  pavement 
attracts  our  attention,  and  looking  up 
we  see  that  the  dim  ray  of  a  lamp  has 
struggled  out  through  a  closed  shutter 
only  to  die  in  the  first  light  of  day. 
Perhaps,  too,  with  that  dim  ray, 
struggles  out  the  muttered,  long-for- 
gotten prayer  of  a  dying  man.  For 
within,  the  other  rays  of  the  low-burn- 
ing lamp  fall  across  the  feverish  face  of 
the  suff"erer,  who  welcomes  the  morn- 
ing but  to  wish  it  gone,  and  only  sees 
the  day  decline  to  long  for  it  back 
again.  As  the  first  light  steals  in  on 
him,  his  thoughts  wander  away  back 
to  the  old  home  and  the  little  room 
where,  long  ago,  he  used  to  lie  and 
watch  the  same  bright  sunbeams 
glisten  and  glance  on  the  little  square 
window-panes,  while  outside  high 
overhead,  the  birds  were  praising  Him 
who  sends  the  sunlight.  Life  was 
very  fair  then,  but  now  repentance 
seems  a  mockery,  and  hope  comes 
too  late.  Leaving  the  light  and  the 
reflections  it  awakens,  we  pass  on. 
A  stealthy  breeze  comes  up  the 
street  behind  us,  making  the  shop 
signs  swing  and  creak  till  they  look 
ashamed  of  their  own  faces,  and  send- 
ing a  rabble  of  last  year's  leaves  with 
their  bad  city  acquaintances — scraps 
of  dirty  paper — ^scampering  across  the 
roadway.  A  little  farther  on,  down 
at  the  end  of  a  lane  shines  a  gas 
lamp  looking  dismal  in  the  increasing 
light.  Led  by  curiosity,  we  pass  in 
and  disturb  what  seems  a  bundle  of 
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rags,  but,  what  is  in  reality  a  human 
being  that  want  has  forced  into  the 
streets,  and  Christian  charity  and  the 
police  have  left  there.  As  your  eyes 
become  more  used  to  the  light,  or 
rather  the  darkness  of  the  place,  you 
see  that  the  poor  wretch  you  have 
disturbed  is  not  alone,  for  he  has 
companions  to  whom  some  quiet 
corner  affords  a  scanty  shelter.  Alas, 
that  brick  and  stone  should  be  less 
hard-hearted  than  flesh  and  blood  ! 
Some  are  asleep — never  to  wake 
again — others  too  are  asleep,  but  they 
will  wake  again — perhaps  on  many 
another  morning  of  misery  like  this. 
But  they  are  far  away  now  from  their 
troubles,  far  away  in  the  fields,  in  the 
woods  where  they  once  used  to  stroll, 
some  are  in  gorgeous  palaces  attended 
by  smiling  courtiers.  Some  in  golden 
climes  raising  the  precious  sand  in 
their  hands.  All  are  forgetful  of  what 
is  passing  around  them.  Thank  God ! 
the  poor  are  as  happy  in  their  dreams 
as  the  rich,  and  often  more  so  !  Re- 
tracing our  steps  we  pass  out  under 
the  archway  on  up  the  street.  There 
is  more  light,  and  things  look  more 
natural.  Round  the  corner  in  front 
of  us  comes  the  first  cart  with  a  sharp 
turn  and  goes  rattling  away  up  the 
street.  The  sun  is  coming  up  fast 
now,  it  tips  the  cathedral's  spire  and 
pinnacles  with  a  dazzling  edge  of 
gold,  a  minute  more-  it  peeps  over  the 
gables  and  looks  you  full  in  the  face. 
The  broad  day  has  come  at  last. 
And  down  through  palace  dome  and 
rotten  roof,  through  costly  coloured 
glass  and  shattered  window,  it  sheds 
its  equal  ray. 

IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

There  is  no  wind.  Even  nature 
herself  is  in  suspense  as  we  step  out 
through  the  little  wicket  gate  and  go 
on  up  the  pathway  over  the  hill.  The 
air  is  fresh,  and  with  the  first  faint 
signs  of  the  coming  day  grows  colder. 


The  few  remaining  stars  never  looked 
so  far  away.  Far  in  front  the  first 
dull  hue — the  death  of  night  rather 
than  the  birth  of  day— glimmers  faintly 
in  the  sky.  Soon  this  indistinct  light 
gives  way  to  brighter  colours  that 
foretell  the  advent  of  da^.  Higher 
and  higher  it  shoots  into  the  pale 
vault,  till  the  sun — the  bright  sun. 
that  brings  back,  not  light  alone,  but 
new  life  and  hope  and  gladness  ta 
man — bursts  forth  over  the  expectant 
earth  in  clear  and  radiant  glory. 
God  made  the  country.  No  one 
could  doubt  it,  as  in  the  green  grass 
on  every  hand  sparkle  thousands  of 
gems.  The  daisies  turn  their  lovely 
dew-dipped  faces  to  greet  the  light. 
Objects  which  looked  grim  and  terri- 
ble in  the  darkness  grow  more  and 
more  defined,  and  gradually  resolve 
themselves  into  familiar  shapes.  The 
haystacks,  even  the  barns,  look  pic- 
turesque as  the  first  sunbeams,  leap- 
ing from  one  tree-top  to  another,  fall 
aslant  their  moss-grown  gables  and 
down  their  weather-beaten  sides. 
Over  on  the  hill  yonder  the  little 
country  church  that  nestles  among  the 
pine  trees  has  not  been  forgotten,  for 
these  first  beams  look  in  at  the  odd,, 
old-fashioned  windows,  and  throw 
great  golden  bars  of  light  into  the 
pews  below.  Still,  though  these  sun- 
beams love  the  little,  old,  steady-going 
church,  with  its  ivy-covered  walls  and 
simple  worshippers,  they  love  far  bet- 
ter to  peep  in  through  the  churchyard 
gate,  with  its  unsteady  hinges,  and 
look  at  the  graves  which  lie  thick  in 
the  shadow  of  its  walls.  These  early 
beams  never  trouble  the  old  hinges 
for  they  come  in  right  over  the  top  of 
the  gate  and  stoop  ever  so  gently  to 
kiss  the  grass  that  is  green  on  every 
mossy  grave.  They  remember  the 
one  that  has  lain  there  forgotten  for  a 
century,  and  they  have  done  so  every 
morning  during  all  these  long  years. 
They  stoop  in  pity  over  the  mound 
that  was  not  there  yesterday,  and  lift 
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the  dPooping  flowers  that  have  been 
placed  there  last  night.  Soon,  how- 
ev'er,  the  new  grave  will  be  as  green 
^s  the  rest,  soon  it  will  miss  the 
gathered  flowers  and  the  daily  visit, 
but  the  gentle  sunlight  will  come  back 
again  every  morning  just  the  same. 
Through  the  weather-beaten  palings 
of  the  old  fence  the  great  heads  of 
clover  look  in  awe  at  their  more  pat- 
rician neighbours,  the  roses.  But  the 
roses  too  must  die  with  the  clover. 
On,  down  the  road  we  pass,  till  in  the 
meadow  we  cross  the  bridge  with  its 
noisy  stream.  The  well-worn  planks 
shew  that  many  have  passed  before 
us  on  up,  perhaps,  to  the  churchyard 
on  the  hill,  or  to  the  wicked  city  many 
a  long  mile  past  it.  As  we  stand 
gazing  into  the  stream  the  maples 
glance  over  our  shoulder  at  their  im- 
ages reflected  in  the  water,  and  their 
leaves  tremble  as  they  fancy  that  per- 
haps some  day  they  may  stoop  too 


far  and  fall  headlong  into  the  water. 
Out  on  the  meadow  the  sheep  are 
grazing  as  if  the  sun  had  been  up  for 
hours.  Right  down  in  front,  a  little 
bird  rising  from  his  nest  amid  the  long 
grass,  flies  straight  up — up  as  if  he 
would  reach  the  very  sky.  His  song 
is  so  glad,  so  pure,  so  joyous,  that 
you  cannot  help  envying  him  the 
voice  that  sends  forth  such  a  hymn  of 
praise.  Farther  on,  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  see  fields  on  fields  of  wav- 
ing grain,  backed  in  the  distance  by 
the  green  woods  that  look  so  mysteri- 
ous with  their  cold  blue  mist.  Here 
and  there  a  pine  outstripping  his  fel- 
lows tosses  up  to  heaven  his  sturdy 
arms.  The  sky  is  now  full  of  its 
morning  glory  and  radiant  in  gold. 
We  can  hardly  fancy,  as  we  look 
round  on  the  smiling  earth,  that 
lust  and  vice  and  wickedness  could 
ever  come  to  mar  such  loveliness  as 
this. 


UP-HILL. 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting  place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight  ? 

They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  the  door; 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak  ? 

Of  labour  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yea,    beds  for  all  who  come. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossettt. 
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ON  CO-EDUCATJON. 


BY  JANE  LOVELL  ADAM,  TORONTO. 


OF  late  few  subjects  have  been  more 
eagerly,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
say  more  fruitlessly,  discussed  than 
this  one  of  co-education.  I  say  fruit- 
lessly, because  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ion on  one  side  and  the  other,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions, 
or  to  feel  assured  that  the  education 
of  the  sexes  in  mixed  classes  is  alto- 
gether proper  and  desirable.  In  the 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  on 
both  sides  there  are  indiscreet  advo- 
cates and  a  mass  of  testimony  more 
or  less  influenced  by  partizanship. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that 
woman's  capacity  to  undergo  mental 
labour,  to  follow  severe  study,  or  do 
severe  work  that  shall  stand  by  the 
side  of  man's  work,  is  limited  by  the 
physiological  differences  in  the  sex 
and  by  the  special  functions  of  women. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  were  there  no 
other  reasons  on  the  score  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  makes  it  perilous  for 
women  to  enter  the  race  with  men 
for  university  honours,  and,  disdain- 
ing any  privileges  of  sex,  to  engage  in 
educational  contests,  in  studies  which 
shall  specially  fit  them  for  male 
occupations  and  pursuits.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  as'  confidently 
affirmed,  that  there  is  no  sex  in  mind, 
or,  at  least,  that  sex  must  be  excluded 
in  considering  the  wants  of  those 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
education  ;  that  women  are  as  capa- 
able  as  men  of  receiving  and  sustain- 
ing the  strain  of  severe  intellectual 
training  ;  that  in  every  sphere  of  life 
in  which  women  have  been  allowed 
free  scope  and  encouragement,  they 
have  been  admirably  successful ;  and, 
specially,  that  experience  has  proved 


that  in  institutions  where  co-education- 
obtains  their  regularity  of  attendance, 
assiduity,  application,  and  the  results 
of  their  work  have  been  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  sex;  while  there 
has  been  nothing  in  the  demeanour  or 
mode  of  life  of  women  who  attend 
lectures  with  men  to  give  rise  to  the 
slightest  apprehension  or  give,  occa- 
sion for  unfavourable  reflection.  With- 
out presuming  to  say  which  of  these 
conflicting  opinions  is  more  nearly 
correct,  one  may  at  least  assert  the 
right  of  women  to  make  the  best  they  .  - 
can  of  the  educational  machinery  at 
their  disposal,  and  commend  the  pur- 
pose of  any  of  the  sex  to  nourish  and 
exercise  their  facilities  to  the  utmost.  J 
If  the  state  provides  no  separate  col- 
lege for  women,  and  all  are  not 
agreed  that  there  is  necessity  for  this, 
it  is  hard  to  deny  them  the  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  academic  train- 
ing in  concert  with  men.  The  intru- 
sion of  women  into  class-rooms 
hitherto  monopolized  by  the  other 
sex  may  at  first  offend  prejudice  and 
possibly  by  the  novelty  of  the  act  dis- 
turb order  where  it  exists ;  but  pre- 
judices are  not  always  reasonable,  and 
the  social  disabilities  of  women  are, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  quickly  being 
numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past. 
It  may  not  be  safe  yet  to  say  what  is 
the  training  most  appropriate  to 
women,  or  what  are  the  fields  of 
activity  and  usefulness  which  they 
can  with  dignity  and  respect  best 
enter.  The  industrial  development 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  well-known, 
has  deprived  women  of  many  of  the 
occupations  they  could  once  profit- 
ably pursue  within  the  limits  of  their 
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own  dwellings,  and  this  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  necessities 
of  many  of  the  sex,  in  considering  the 
question  of  expediency  and  propriety 
in  women  seeking  to  fit  themselves 
for  new  pursuits.  These,  however, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  may  be  sought 
and  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  much 
that  is  womanly  in  woman.  Society 
would  suffer  much  in  losing  the  refin- 
ing influences  of  the  sex ;  and  how 


long  these  influences  would  be  opera- 
tive if  women,  deserting  the  home  and 
and  the  household,  were  to  enter  fields 
of  occupation  already  over-crowded 
by  men  is  a  question  one  may  well  ask. 
Co-education  need  not  be  quarrelled 
with,  but,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  political  and  social  rela- 
tions of  the  race  which  is  not  bounded 
by  the  mere  methods  of  academic 
training  and  mental  acquirement. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY  J.  DEARNESS,  ESQ.,  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS,  EAST  MIDDLESEX. 


MARTIAL,  the  father  of  epi- 
gram, crystallized  a  large  part 
of  the  hum'an  experience  of  his 
day  in  the  short  sentence  :  Non  est 
vivere,  sed  valere  vita — "  Life  is  not 
living,  but  the  enjoyment  of  health." 
After  the  experience  of  seventeen 
centuries  more,  our  own  poet,  Thom- 
son, sung:  "  Health  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  bliss."  No  doubt  the  para- 
mount importance  of  health  to  happi- 
ness will  be  acknowledged  to  the  end 
of  time.  It  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  easier  to  preserve  health  than  to 
recover  it,  that  health  once  lost  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  regain ;  yet 
few  seem  to  think  about  preserving  it 
until  they  find  that  they  are  losing  or 
have  lost  it.  To  get  and  keep  wealth, 
a  hundred  times  as  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  seem  to  be  exercised  as  to 
get  and  keep  health  ,  but  let  disease 
lay  hold  on  the  money-seeker,  and 
you  may  see  him  eager  to  spend  his 
last  dollar,  could  it  but  purchase  that 
which  he  carelessly  lost  or  deliber- 
ately threw  away. 

The  life  and  health  of  the  young, 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
attention    which     they    deserve.     A 


funeral  cortege  passed  along  Talbot 
street  the  other  day.  Some  one  in- 
quired "Whose  funeral,?"  Reply, 
was  made,  *'  It's  only  a  child's."  The 
answer  does  not  strike  one  as  unfami- 
liar. The  public  mourns  the  depar- 
ture of  a  life  whose  work  seems  to  us 
well-nigh  accomplished  ;  but  the  loss 
!  of  the  life  of  a  child  with  all  its  untold 
I  possibilities  is  deplored  only  by  the 
I  household.  Indeed  some  good  people 
j  talk,  as  if  they  think  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  children  is  to  afford  the  Father 
of  all  Good  a  means  of  visiting  on 
families  blessing  in  affliction.  Strange, 
that  God,  while  He  walked  on  earth 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  should  delight 
in  daily  moving  among  the  people, 
,  blessing  the  children,  raising  the  pal- 
I  sied,  casting  out  devils,  and  healing 
all  manner  of  diseases,  as  was  read  in 
our  hearing  this  morning,  but,  that 
God  in  heaven  should  look  with 
complacency  on  the  suffering  of  our 
little  ones  prostrated  on  beds  of  rack- 
ing pain  that  they  cannot  understand 
at  all,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  us,  older 
sinners.  No :  the  truth  taught  us  by 
statistics,  is  that  over  one-fourth  of  all 
the  lives,  that  God  gives  our  race,  are 
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sacrificed  in  early  youth  to  the  devils 
of  sin  and  ignorance  and  uncleanli- 
ness  (foul  air).  ''' 

Much  mischief  comes  from  the  over- 
estimation  of  the  strength  aud  hardi- 
ness of  youth.  On  a  chilly  day  in 
late  September  thirty  children  sat  in 
an  unwarmed  school-room,  the  little 
girls  shivering,  their  cheeks  and  lips 
blue  with  cold.  A  trustee  of  the 
school  when  told  that  "  the  stove 
should  be  put  up  at  once  or  those 
children  will  get  their  death  of  cold," 
replied,  "Oh  they're  young  and 
strong  ;  when  I  was  like  them,  I  could 
stand  anything."  It  is  often  in  youth 
that  the  seeds  of  invalidism  and  weak- 
ness are  planted,  and  in  no  other 
period  of  life  is  greater  precaution 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  Begin  to  train  a  man  when 
he  is  young  to  live  long  and  well. 
The  fallacy  that  the  only  care,  growing 
boys  and  girls  require,  is  to  be  dosed 
and  nursed  through  the  whooping- 
cough  and  measles,  must  be  eradicated 
before  the  mission  of  the  sanitarian  is 
fulfilled. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  infant 
mortality  in  old  London  has  de- 
creased by  one  half  since  mortuary 
statistics  were  first  compiled.  So 
much  for  the  progress  and  benefits  of 
sanitary  science.  But  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  yet  prevaiHng  among 
children,  even  in  the  most  favoured 
districts  and  countries,  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilization.  Nations  and  poli- 
ticians should  be  keenly  exercised 
over  the  frightful  facts  revealed  by 
these  tables  of  mortality.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  pecuniary  value 
to  the  nation  of  an  average  life.  We 
know  that  before  the  American  war 
the  slave-dealer  thought  an  able- 
bodied   black   worth    from    1,500   to 


*  Out  of  22,208  deaths  registered  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  1881,  the  latest  year  for  which  a  report 
is  published,  9.510  deaths,  or  43  out  of  every  100, 
were  of  persons  under  1 1  years  of  age.  For  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  the  percentage  of  deaths  under 
II  years  has  varied    from  39  to  44  ! 


2,000  dollars.  Perhaps,  no  one  here 
would  venture  to  estimate  the  millions 
of  dollars  lost  to  our  country  by  pre- 
ventable mortality ;  yet  it  would  not 
be  a  long  sum  in  addition  to  tell  how 
much  the  Government  spends  annu- 
ally in  the  only  effective  remedy — the 
diffusion  of  hygienic  knowledge  among 
the  masses.  I  am  a  politician  who 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  our  country 
to  spend  more  money  in  preserving 
the  lives  we  have,  and  less  on  the 
importation  of  foreigners.  Herbert 
Spencer  truly  writes  :  "  To  the  tens 
of  thousands  that  are  killed,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive 
with  feeble  constitutions,  add  the 
millions  that  grow  up  with  constitu- 
tions not  so  strong  as  they  should  be, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
curse  inflicted  on  their  offspring  by 
parents  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life. 
Consider,  but  for  a  moment,  that  the 
regimen  to  which  children  are  subject 
is  hourly  telling  upon  them  to  their 
life-long  injury  or  benefit,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
mischief  that  is  almost  everywhere  in- 
flicted by  the  thoughtless,  haphazard 
system  in  common  use."  It  is  too 
true  that  few  in  middle  life  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  continuous  vigorous 
health,  and  could  a  thorough  investi- 
gation be  made  it  would  most  pro- 
bably be  found  in  respect  to  the 
majority  of  the  others  that  the  seeds 
of  their  disease  or  weakness  were 
sown  in  childhood.  How  often  do 
we  see  an  apparently  strong  man  suc- 
cumb in  the  prime  of  life  to  some 
malady  or  epidemic  to  which  others 
are  equally  exposed  yet  escape.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  is 
charged  to  the  disease,  but  who  can 
say  that  the  cause  of  inability  to  resist 
it  does  not  date  back  as  far  as,  or 
further  than,  his  school-days. 

Seeing,  then,  that  such  tremendous 
issues  hang  on  the  right  preservation 
of  the  health,  and  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  strength  of  youth,  it  is 
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fitting  that  this  convention  should 
give  earnest  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  school  hygiene,  which  is  second 
in  importance  to  only  one  other  sub- 
ject that  could  occupy  your  attention 
— the  hygiene  of  the  nursery. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  this 
paper  supplementary  to  an  able 
address  on  School  Hygiene  delivered 
by  Dr.  Oldright  before  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association,  which  I  hope 
may  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  where  it 
would  be  read  by  many  who  may  not 
see  the  printed  proceedings  of  the 
former  body. 


School  Hygiene  naturally  admits  of 
treatment  under  two  classes  of  topics, 
one  referring  to  the  character  and 
conditions  of  the  school  house  and 
its  appurtenances,  the  other  to  the 
exercises  specially  designed  and  prac- 
tised to  promote  the  health  and 
develop  the  strength  of  the  children. 
It  is  to  the  former  class  of  topics 
chiefly,  and  as  rural  schools  particu- 
larly are  affected,  that  I  now  invite 
your  attention.  These  topics  will  be 
treated  in  the  following  order: 

I  St.  Site. 

2nd.  Ventilation  and  Warming. 

3rd.  Water-supply. 

4th.  Sewerage. 

5th.  Furniture. 

6th.  Cleanliness. 

7th.  School  age. 

SITE. 

In  rural  sections  where  land  is 
comparatively  cheap,  and  choice  not 
confined  to  one  particular  spot,  there 
is  seldom  excuse  for  locating  the 
school  in  an  unwholesome  or  unsuit- 
able situation.  In  my  district,  only 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
are  located  in  unnecessary  proximity 
to  swamps  or  stagnant  water,  or  on 
sites  extremely  difficult  or  impossible 
to   drain    properly.     Very    few    sites 


contain  less  than  half  an  acre,  still 
fewer  more  than  one  acre.  A  site  of 
two  or  three  acres  with  ample  room 
for  woodshed,  play-shed,  outhouses, 
rows  of  trees,  flower  plots,  and  a 
a  teacher's  residence  exists  only  in 
the  dominie's  dreams.  Not  very 
many  of  the  sites  are  drained,  and 
very  few  have  suitable  provision  for 
outdoor  play  and  exercise  in  wet  and 
stormy  weather.  Trustees  seem,  in 
selecting  a  site,  to  bestow  more  atten- 
tion on  its  elevation  than  on  its  aspect. 
If  it  costs  a  few  dollars  more  to  pur- 
chase a  site  affording.a  southern  aspect 
for  the  school-house  than  one  that 
makes  the  school  open  towards  the 
north,  they  buy  the  cheaper.  On  the 
roads  running  east  and  west  in  the 
district,  there  are  nearly  as  many 
houses  facing  the  north  as  the  south. 
The  former  are,  as  a  rule,  colder  and 
more  comfortless,  with  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  and  consequently 
greater  expense  therefor ;  and  in  such, 
there  are  more  trouble  and  more 
necessity  to  keep  the  outside  porches 
and  storm-doors  in  good  repair.  They 
lack  the  genial  and  health-giving  in- 
fluence of  an  open  doorway  filled 
with  sunlight  on  the  bright  spring 
days;  the  front  yard  remains  damp 
and  muddy  much  longer,  and  the 
flower-beds,  where  such  are  made,  are 
not  so  attractive.  It  is  generally  pre- 
ferable to  build  the  school-house  near 
the  back  of  the  site.  Then  the  front 
door  opens  out  into  the  play-ground, 
and  affords  the  teacher  opportunity 
for  supervision  of  the  children  during 
play-time  ;  the  windows  are  less  liable 
to  be  broken  than  if  the  school-house 
were  in  the  middle  or  front  of  the 
yard,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  private 
yards  can  be  more  effectually  separ- 
ated. 

VENTILATION    AND    WARMING. 

The  problem   of  ventilation   is  at 
once  the  most  important  and  difficult 
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with  which  school  authorities  have  to 
deal.  In  a  school  favourably  situated 
and  equipped  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  the  pupils — educated  by  the 
ideal  teacher,  intellectually,  morally, 
iEsthetically  and  physically — ought  to 
grow  wiser,  better,  happier  and 
stronger  every  day.  Ordinarily,  the 
most  of  them  do  grow  wiser ;  but  do 
they  grow  stronger  and  healthier  ? 
In  Dr.  Oldright's  paper,  already 
referred  to,  he  answers  the  question 
by  simply  pointing  to  the  contrast 
between  the  appearance  of  the  child- 
ren at  the  close  of  the  school-term 
and  at  the  re-opening  after  the  vaca- 
tion. The  same  answer  is  given  by 
contrasting  the  school  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  winter.  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  you  would  expect  to  find 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
children  more  favourable  in  March 
than  in  June,  but  anyone  acquainted 
with  rural  schools  at  least,  knows  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  open 
window  suspends  the  rule.  Why  is  it 
that  in  the  winter  season,  when  other 
people  are  gaining  weight  and  vigour, 
school  children  and  teachers  are 
loosing  energy  and  appetite  ?  The  trus- 
tees and  children  are  proud  of  their 
substantial,  air-tight,  comfortable  brick 
school-house.  Forty,  fifty,  even  sixty . 
or  seventy  children  assemble  ;  school 
is  called';  the  day  is  chilly  or  cold ; 
and  consequently  the  doors  and 
windows  are  all  closed.  How  long 
is  the  air  in  that  room  fit  for  respira- 
tion :  About  ten  minutes.  What 
then  ?  Breathe  it  over  and  over 
again  ;  and  so  the  process  of  devitali- 
-zation  and  poisoning  goes  on  and  on. 
"  But  they're  young ;  they  can  stand 
it."  Recess  comes  and  gives  tem- 
porary relief  Fortunately,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  doors  shut 
at  recesses  and  at  noon  hours. 

Analysis  of  ordinary  out-door  air, 
shows  that  it  always  contains  about 
4%  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000. 
The  analysis  of  air  made  under  the 


direction  of  the  "  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,"  appointed  by  the  British 
Government,  showed  that  the  air  in 
the  streets  of  Manchester,  perhaps 
the  smokiest  city  in  the  world,  con- 
tained varying  proportions  from  6  to 
15  parts  in  10,000.  Other  analyses 
furnished  the  following  figures :  a 
stable,  7  parts  in  10,000;  another 
stable,  14;  a  crowded  railroad  car, 
34  ;  a  close  bed-room  in  the  morning, 
48 ;  a  crowded  lecture-room  at  the 
close  of  a  lecture,  67  ;  a7id,  worst  of 
all,  a  school-room,  72  parts  i7i  10,000. 
Dr.  A.  Endemann,  an  analytical 
chemist  of  New  York,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  made  analy- 
ses of  the  air  taken  from  several  of 
the  city  schools.  He  certified  that 
an  examination  of  the  air  in  one  of 
the  class  rooms,  while  one  of  the 
windows  was  open,  gave  17  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  in  10,000  ;  the  window 
was  closed  ten  minutes  ;  another  ex- 
amination of  air  taken  then  yielded 
32  parts,  and  he  adds,  "  if  the  accumu- 
lation had  been  allowed  to  continue 
we  might  have  reached  within  an 
hour  the  ratio  of  no!"  Dr.  Dal- 
ton,  the  physiologist,  says  air  can  no 
longer  sustain  life  when  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  reaches  200  parts 
in  10,000.  Hence  it  is  no  hyperbole 
to  say  that  when  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  reaches  100  parts  in 
10,000;  i.e.,  I  cubic  foot  in  100,  as 
probably  quite  frequently  occurs,  the 
children  and  teacher  are  half  dead. 

But  were  our  children  living  in 
school-rooms  and  sleeping-rooms,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  were  vitiated  by* 
ten  times  its  normal  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  only,  the  case  would  not 
be  so  serious  as  it  is.  Dr.  Carpenter 
writes  that  "  the  true  poisonous  agent 
which  produced  such  fatalities  as  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  others 
of  a  like  kind,  is  the  organic  mat- 
ter always  found  in  air  rendered 
foetid  by  prolonged  respiration,  the 
cutaneous    exhalations    of  a    crowd 
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of  human  beings,  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  putrescent  matter  in  the 
body."  Through  Mr.  Alexander,  of 
Gait,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Billings,  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  United  States 
Army  :  "  The  really  dangerous  and 
oppressive  impurities  are  the  organic 
matters  thrown  off  in  respiration,  and 
as  these  increase,  the  carbonic  acid 
increases  in  like  proportion.  Now 
the  testing  for  these  organic  matters 
in  a  quantitative  point  of  view  is  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  process, 
whereas  the  examination  for  carbonic 
acid,  is  comparatively  simple  ;  hence 
the  chemical  test  of  the  quality  of  the 
air,  is  made  by  the  analysis  for  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  taken  as  an  index 
for  the  really  harmful  impurities  exist- 
ing." Prof  Leeds  says,  '*  the  young 
active,  growing  brain  demands  the 
purest  and  the  best  air,  and  is  most 
sensitive  to  foul."  Another  eminent 
authority  says  :  "In  all  climates  and 
under  all  conditions  of  life,  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  habitually  respired, 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
power  of  resisting  disease,  which,  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  state  of  health, 
is  a  measure  of  the  real  vigour  of  the 
system.  For  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary capability  which  the  human  body 
possesses  of  accomodating  itself  to 
circumstances,  it  notunfrequently  hap- 
pens that  individuals  continue  for  years 
to  breathe  an  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere without  apparently  suffering 
from  it;  and  then  when  they  at  last  suc- 
cumb to  some  epidemic  disease,  their 
death  is  attributed  solely  to  the  latter, 
the  previous  preparation  of  their  bodies 
for  the  reception  and  development  of 
the  zymotic  poison  being  entirely 
overlooked." —  Carpenter's  Physiology^ 
page  Z2(>. 

"  The  poisonous  effluvia  which  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  is  not  only  re- 
breathed  ;  it  adheres  to  all  the  sur- 
roundings ;  it  sticks  to  the  floor,  wall 
and    furniture ;    and    permeates    the 


clothing.  Besides  lessening  the  vital 
force,  it  predisposes  to  blood  poison- 
ing, and  becomes  a  hot-bed  for  the 
reception  and  propogation  of  such 
poisons  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diph- 
theria and  a  source  of  scrofula  and 
consumption." — Dr.  Bell  in  the  New 
York  Sanitarian. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  authori- 
ties. The  effect,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is 
far  removed  in  point  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance from  the  causes,  that  the 
public  cannot  be  alarmed.  One  view 
of  the  case  my  be  closely  pressed,  as 
it  is  more  easily  seen,  and  strikes 
home  in  so  many  quarters ;  that  is, 
the  influence  of  the  school  atmos- 
phere as  a  prolific  source  of  con- 
sumption, proved  by  its  influence  on 
the  health  and  life  of  teachers.  I 
have  known  of  thirteen  teachers  who 
have  died,  as  the  saying  is,  "  in  the 
harness  ;  "  five  by  accident,  and  every 
one  of  the  others  by  consumption. 

Dr.  Workman  has  made  a  careful 
estimation  from  the  tables  of  the 
Registrar-General  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  average  life  of  the 
teacher  is  38  10-12  years,  and  further, 
from  the  same  tables,  he  shows  thatjthe 
proportion  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion among  teachers  is  greater  than 
among  sempstresses  and,  in  fact, 
lower  than  in  only  one  other  ocupa- 
tion.  If,  then,  life  in  the  school- 
room is  so  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  adult  teacher,  what  must  it  be 
to  that  of  the  tender  undeveloped 
child  ?  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Dr.  McCormack  of  Belfast,  in  his 
work  on  the  relation  of  re-breathed 
air  to  pulmonary  consumption,  asserts 
that  it  (re-breathed  air)  is  the  sole 
and  constant  cause  of  this  disease. 
Prof.  Leeds  says  consumption  is 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  re- 
breathed  air ;  and  that  it  is  as  pre- 
ventable by  the  exclusive  use  of  pure 
air  as  mania  a  potu — drunkenness — 
is  by  the  exclusive  use  of  pure  water. 

The  man  who  invents  a  practical 
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foul  air  alarm  will  be  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race.  What  a 
blessing  it  would  be  to  have  an  in- 
strument hanging  in  every  church, 
school-house,  public  hall  and  sleep- 
ing-room, which  would,  as  soon  as 
the  foulness  reaches,  say  10  or  12 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000 — i.e.^ 
two  or  three  times  the  normal  quantity 
— set  up  a  ring-ding-ding-ding,  like  a 
fire  alarm.  The  preacher  and  the 
teacher  would  be  silenced,  and  the 
snorer  disturbed  until  pure  air  be 
supplied  by  some  means. 

EXPEDIENTS    FOR    VENTILATION. 

Medical  and  scientific  authorities 
agree  that  school-rooms  should  be 
provided  with  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  pupil,  and  also  with  the 
means  of  changing  that  amount  three 
times  per  hour.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  school-house  so  well  provided. 
The  average  cubical  capacity  of  the 
rural  schools  in  this  division  is  267 
cubic  feet  per  pupil.  Thirty-two  per 
cent,  have  ventilators  in  the  ceiling. 
The  chief  purpose  served  by  these  is 
to  make  the  school  cold  in  the  winter. 
Nine  per  cent,  are  fitted  with  flues  or 
ventilators  in  the  walls  or  chimneys. 
I  have  tried  to  get  trustees  to  have  the 
upper  window  sashes  adjusted  so  that 
they  can  be  lowered  and  closed. 
Seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
are  now  fitted  with  movable  upper 
window  sashes,  but  only  about  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  with  window  sashes 
hung  by  weights  over  pulleys,  and  I 
find  in  practice  that  it  is  only  the 
latter  which  are  made  really  effective 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  the  weisjhts  be 
hung  in  the  inside  of  the  frame.  If 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  put  the 
weights  there  after  the  house  is 
finished,  let  the  pulleys  be  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  frame,  and  the  weights 
move  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
si  des  of  the  sashes.  Two  schools 
haev  stoves  enclosed  in  jackets  which 


are  supplied  with  currents  of  fresh  air 
by  ventiducts  leading  from  the  outside. 
Ventilation  by  the  windows  is  the 
most  common  method.  Unfortun- 
ately some  teachers  exercise  but  little 
judgment  in  using  this  means.  Occa- 
sionally one  finds  a  window  opened 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  school 
house,  and  the  breeze  blowing  strongly 
against  the  heads  of  the  children  sit- 
ting near  it.  Teachers  should  ever 
hear  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  warning  ring- 
ing in  their  ears :  "  Though  foul  air 
is  a  slow  poison,  a  blast  of  cold  air 
may  slay  like  a  sword."  The  death  of 
a  delicate  child  attending  a  school 
adjoining  the  city  resulted  from  exr 
posure  to  draft.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  informed  of  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  contracted  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  by  sitting 
near  a  drafty  window  in  our  city  High 
School.  The  case  was  so  serious  that 
for  several  days  the  doctor  and  friends 
despaired  of  his  recovery.  Windows 
should  always  be  opened  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  house,  unless  they 
are  provided  with  appliances  that  will 
give  the  draft  a  sharp  upward  flection. 
The  latter  object  is  accomplished  by 
placing  a  strip  the  length  of  the  win- 
dow frame,  the  width  of  the  opening, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  frame  under 
the  lower  sash  (see  Diagram  A).  The 
raising  of  the  under  sash  accomplished 
in  this  way  makes  an  entrance  for  the 
air  between  the  sashes.  It  is .  less 
trouble  to  fix  a  strip  of  board  under 
the  top  of  the  frame  at  a  sharp  angle 
with  the  top  bar  of  the  upper  sash 
(see  "  AA  "  in  Diagram  B),  and  then 
lower  the  sash.  If  the  window  is  on 
the  windward  side  the  sash  may  safely 
be  lowered  an  inch  or  two,  or  if  on  the 
leeward  side,  pulled  down  to  make 
an  opening  of  eight  or  twelve  inches. 
•Ventilation,  by  heating  air  drawn 
by  flues  from  the  outside  in  a  chamber 
constructed  round  the  stove,  is  an 
excellent  method,  but  the  chamber 
should  be  fitted  to  the  stove  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  expose  part  of  the  metal 
so  that  wet  or  cold  feet  can  be  dried 
or  warmed  at  it.  A  register  may  be 
placed  in  the  floor  under  where  the 
stove  will  stand.  The  register  draft 
may  be  fed  by  two  zinc  or  galvanized 
iron  pipes  leading  air  irom  the  out- 
side, or  by  a  matched  covering  of  the 
joists  between  which  the  register  is 
placed.  In  either  case  the  flues, 
whether  zinc  or  wooden,  should  be  so 
close  as  not  to  allow  the  air  "  from 
the  cellar "  to  be  drawn  into  the 
house.  Such  a  chamber  as  this  feeds 
a  strong  current  of  fresh  warm  air  all 
the  time  that  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
stove. 

Speaking  of  ventilating  flues,  it  may 
be  safe  to  state  as  a  rule,  they  are 
practically  useless  in  rural  schools, 
unless  they  are  warmed  by  the  smoke 
flue's  passing  through  them,  or  are 
heated  in  some  other  way.  It  is 
really  surprising  to  find  how  many 
people  think  cold  air  and  pure  air  are 
identical.  I  have  several  times,  on 
complaining  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
room,  heard  the  command  given  a 
pupil  to  "  close  the  damper." 

One  seldom  sees  an  evaporating 
pan  on  the  stove,  or  any  other  means 
adopted  to  maintain  the  proper  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  air  in  the 
school-room.       It    is    not   generally 


known  that  external  air  at  freezing 
point  brought  into  a  room  heated  to 
65°  or  70°  requires  at  least  four  times 
as  much  moisture  as  it  contained  out- 
side. 

"  I  wish  I  had  time,"  said  Prof. 
Leeds,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  "  to  explain  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  this  want  of  moisture  in 
all  our  artificially  heated  rooms.  The 
air  in  winter  is  very  dry,  the  moisture 
is  squeezed  out  as  the  water  is  squeezed 
out  of  this  sponge.  But  as  you  heat 
it  you  enlarge  its  volume  again,  and 
it  sucks  up  the  moisture  just  as  this 
sponge  does,  and  if  you  do  not  supply 
this  moisture  in  other  ways  it  will  suck 
the  natural  moisture  from  your  skin 
and  from  your  lungs,  creating  that 
dry,  parched,  feverish  condition,  so 
noticeable  in  our  furnace  and  other 
stove-heated  rooms.  Few  persons 
realize  the  amount  of  water  necessary 
to  be  evaporated  to  produce  the  natu- 
ral condition  of  moisture,  correspond- 
ing with  the  increased  temperature 
given  the  air  in  many  of  our  rooms  in 
winter.  Air  taken  in  at  ten  degrees 
and  heated  up  to  seventy — the  ordin- 
ary temperature  of  our  rooms — re- 
quires about  nine  times  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  original  external  at- 
mosphere, and  if  heated  to  a  hundred 
degrees — as  most  of  our  hot  air  fur- 
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naces  heat  the  air — it  would  require 
about  twenty-three  times  the  amount 
in  the  external  atmosphere." 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  venti- 
Intion,  I  give  the  common  and  simple 
test  for  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Fill 
an  eighth  oz.  vial  with  pure  water 
(rain  or  distilled) ;  empty  out  the 
water  in  the  room,  the  air  of  which 
you  desire  to  test.  Emptying  the 
bottle  of  water  allows  it  to  fill  with 
the  air  of  the  room.  Pour  into  the 
bottle  half  an  oz.  clear  lime  water  and 
shake  thoroughly.  If  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible milkiness  or  turbidity  the  air 
does  not  contain  more  than  eight  parts 
carbonic  acid  in  10,000.  If  a  half 
oz.  ot  lime  water  shows  turbidity  in  a 
six  oz.  bottle,  there  is  at  least  eleven 
parts  in  10,000  ;  if  the  same  in  a  two 
oz.  bottle  shows  turbidity,  it  indicates 
upwards  of  forty  parts  in  10,000. 

WARMING. 

The  usual  method  of  warming 
rural  schools  is  by  a  cast-iron  box- 
stove  placed  near  the  front  door. 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  screened  to  protect 
the  pupils  whose  seats  are  near  the 
stove  from  direct  radiation  of  the  heat; 
but  usually  no  such  protection  is  pro- 
vided ;  nevertheless,  pupils — salaman- 
ders they  might  be  called — are  found 
willing  to  sit  all  day  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  hot  stove.  Some  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  least  idea  of  the  great  danger 
of  sitting  for  hours  in  a  temperature 
of  100  degrees,  and  then  running  out 
into  the  cold,  with  little  or  no  extra 
wrapping.  If  pupils  have  to  sit  near 
the  stove  trustees  should  see  that  it 
is  screened  by  some  means.  The 
Scientific  American  has  highly  recom- 
mended an  open  ventilating  stove 
called  the  "Fire  on  the  Hearth;"  and 
I  have  read  strong  recommendations 
by  Prof  Johonnot,  author  of  "  School 
Architecture,"  and  some  Normal 
School  Principles,  of  that  or  a  simi- 
lar ventilating  stove  for  use  in  schools. 


It  is  evident  that  a  heater  combining 
the  advantages  of  a  box-stove  and  an 
open  fire-place,  is  a  desideratum  for 
the  school-room.  This  is  a  point 
which  I  hope  will  be  discussed  at  this 
meeting. 

Not  many  rural  schools  are  supplied 
with  a  thermometer.  Where  it  is 
supplied  it  must  usually  be  regarded 
as  more  ornamental  than  useful.  I 
knew  of  one  case,  but  only  one,  where 
the  "  stove  monitor  "  took  his  stoking 
orders,  not  from  the  teacher,  but  from 
the  silent  monitions  of  a  thermometer. 
His  instructions  were  to  keep  the 
mercury  between  63  and  70  degrees. 
Every  school-room  should  have  one 
or  two  thermometers,  not  for  show 
but  for  daily  use.  Teachers  should 
be  particular  that  no  child  should  sit 
long  in  a  part  of  the  room  that  is  either 
much  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

A  few  old-fashioned  teachers  still 
retain  a  practice  that  was  once  quite 
common — that  of  writing,  classifying 
and  numbering  the  "  Rules  of  the 
School,"  and  posting  them  up  in  the 
room.  The  practice  is  becoming 
obsolete,  because  the  modern  teacher 
is  finding  out  that  there  is  more  law 
and  rules  written  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  a  child  than  he  can  post 
on  the  back  of  the  biggest  door. 
But  I  once  saw  a  catalogue  of  "  Rules, 
Offences,  and  Punishments,"  that  had 
in  it  a  rule,  not  written  in  the  con- 
science of  the  average  school-boy, 
and  which  I  fear,  does  not  often 
cross  the  mind  of  many  a  better 
teacher  than  the  maker  of  the  rule. 
It  was  this  :  No  scholar  may  sit  in 
school  with  wet  feet.  How  do  you  en- 
force this  rule  ?"  "  When  I  think 
occasion  requires  it,  I  say,  after 
assembling  :  '  All  in  the  room  with  wet 
feet  stand  up.'  Those  who  stand  have 
either  to  put  their  stockings  under  the 
stove  or  go  home  to  change  them." 
If  such  a  rule  as  this  were  generally 
observed,  children  would  become 
less  careless  about  getting  their  feet 
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wet,  and  they  would  not  have  nearly 
so  many  colds  and  allied  complaints. 
On  days  when  mothers  may  know 
from  condition  of  the  weather,  roads, 
or  shoes,  that  their  children  can  hardly 
avoid  getting  their  feet  wet  they 
ought  to  provide  them  with  an  extra 
pair  of  stockings  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  wet  ones  on  their  arrival  at  the 
school-house.  Few  causes  will  more 
certainly  produce  sickness  than  sit- 
ting all  day  with  wet  feet  resting  on 
a  cold  floor. 

LIGHTING. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
common to  place  windows  in  the  end 
of  the  room  in  front  of  the  children. 
But  the  increase  of  hygienic  knowl- 
edge and  the  demand  for  more  black- 
board have  almost  removed  this  evil. 
In  Germany,  by  law,  light  must  be 
admitted  either  from  the  ceiling  or 
from  one  side  only,  and  the  seats  and 
desks  must  be  placed  so  that  when 
the  pupils  are  reading  or  writing  the 
light  will  be  supplied  from  their  left. 
The  height  of  the  window-sills  from 
the  floor  should  always  be  as  great  as 
possible.  The  nearer  the  approach 
to  lighting  from  the  roof  the  better. 
Robson,  the  best  English  authority 
on  the  subject,  says  the  sills  should 
never  be  less  than  five  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  may  be  even  more,  with 
advantage  both  for  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation. Dr.  Linell,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  who  has  studied  the  subject 
very  carefully,  says  that  windows 
should  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  there  should  be  thirty 
square  inches  of  window  space  to 
every  square  foot  of  floor  space.  He 
has  recently  examined  the  eyes  of  700 
school  children  varying  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years,  and  found  that  only 
61  per  cent,  of  them  had  normal 
vision.  In  that  number  there  were 
87  cases  of  myopia,  the  ratio  of  myopia 
increasing  with  the  ages  of  the  scholars. 
Much     responsibility   rests     on     the 


teacher  in  this  matter.  Diseases  of 
vision  from  causes  peculiar  to  the 
school-room  most  frequently  arise 
from  improper  postures  of  the  body, 
and  wrong  habits  of  holding  the  book. 
The  teacher  must  be  blamed  if  the 
children,  during  the  writing  exercises, 
crouch  over  the  desk  until  their  noses 
are  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
slate  or  paper. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

In  rural  schools,  even  more  than 
in  urban,  a  plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
some water  is  necessary,  because  the 
children  at  the  former  do  not  go 
home  for  their  dinner,  but  at  noon 
hour  eat  a  dry  luncheon,  generally 
swallowed  hurriedly,  as  they  are  in 
haste  to  proceed  with  their  play.  I 
say  generally,  because  a  few  teachers 
require  the  children  at  the  beginning 
of  the  noon  recess  to  get  their  dinners 
from  their  baskets,  return  to  their 
seats,  spread  a  napkin  or  piece  of 
paper,  and,  in  an  orderly  manner, 
partake  of  their  repast  before  they  go 
out  to  play.  Sitting  in  a  dry,  hot 
room  produces  thirst;  this,  many  of 
the  children  increase  by  bolting  a 
luncheon  at  intervals  in  the  middle 
of  excidng  play,  and  that,  during  the 
warmest  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
summer;  consequently  they  drink  a 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  water. 
They  are  not  often  over  fastidious  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  liquid  with  which 
they  wash  down  their  luncheons  or 
quench  their  thirst.  If  the  pump  is 
not  in  working  order,  or  the  pail  be 
empty,  they  eat  snow  or  run  to  the 
nearest  spring.  I  have  heard  of  their 
dipping  water  out  of  the  road-side 
ditch.  A  good  well  in  a  school-yard 
is  invaluable.  It  ought  to  be  carefully 
lined  with  stone  or  brick;  the  upper 
part  of  the  lining  should  be  laid  in 
water-lime  to  make  it  impervious  to 
soakage  from  the  surface  or  the 
burrowing  of  rats,  frogs,  etc, ;  it  should 
be  supplied  with  a  strong  pump,  hav- 
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ing  a  ♦*  let-off"  below  the  reach  of  the 
frost,  that  cannot  be  closed  summer 
or  winter.  It  should  be  covered  with 
an  absolutely  close  covering,  laid  on 
with  sufficient  slant  to  run  the  waste 
water  off.  Your  thirst  would  be  great  if 
you  could  drink  the  water  after  seeing 
three  or  four  children  standing  with 
dirty  feet  at  the  pump-spout  washing 
their  sweaty  hands  and  faces  and  all 
the  washings  audibly  trickling  down 
into  the  well.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  be  omitted  the  duty 
of  pumping  the  well  empty,  if  possible, 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  or  at  least 
just  after  the  spring  thaw  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation. 

The  plan  of  carrying  water  in  a  pail 
from  a  neighbor's  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. The  supply  is  apt  to  be 
irregular  and  insufficient,  not  to  speak 
of  the  annoyance  and  inconvenience 
often  occasioned  to  the  neighbor 
whose  well  is  thus  appropriated  by  the 
school  section.  The  corner  of  the 
school-room  where  the  pail  stands  is 
often  in  a  disgusting  condition.  The 
leavings  are  thrown  on  the  floor,  dust 
sticks,  filth  collects,  at  last  mud  has 
the  monopoly.  Then  the  school- 
pail  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  it  is  usually 
wooden  and  unacquainted  with  hot 
water.  The  pail  plan  should  be 
tolerated  only  when  it  is  impossible 
to  get  pure  water  on  the  school 
ground.  The  probability  of  getting 
good  water  should  invariably  be  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  a  site. 

In  this  division,  last  spring,  I  found 
that  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
were  supplied  with  wells  and  pumps 
in  working  order.  Twenty-eight  of 
these — more  than  half — were  consid- 
ered pure  and  wholesome  ;  eight  of 
them  doubtful ;  and  the  rest  were  pro- 
nounced bad  and  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes.  Thirty  per  cent,  depended 
entirely  upon  the  neighbours.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  water  is 
carried  in  a  pail,  whether  the  snow  is 
deep  or  the  roads  hot  and  dusty,  for  i 


a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  The 
remainder  drew  their  supplies  from 
springs,  resorted  to  expedients  that 
came  most  convenient,  such  as  eating 
snow,  or  did  without  altogether. 
Nothing  about  the  average  school 
seems  to  receive  more  severe  letting 
alone  from  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  them  in  order  than  the  school 
well  and  privies.  Not  one  well  in 
twenty  is  properly  lined  and  covered, 
consequently  it  soon  needs  cleaning  ; 
the  cleaning  is  neglected;  it  goes 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  well  gets  a 
bad  name,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  it  is  allowed  to  cave 
in  and  gradually  fill  up. 

Before  the  summer  holidays,  I 
mailed  a  circular  to  every  school 
section,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  :  "  When  decaying  earth 
worms,  frogs,  snakes,  rats,  sewage  or 
rotten  wood  are  in  the  well,  the  water 
becomes  unwholesome,  and  the  well 
should  be  cleaned  out.  Perhaps  the 
best  test  for  such  organic  impurities, 
in  inexpert  hands,  is  to  put  one  or 
two  drops,  or  enough  to  give  a  pink 
colour,  of  a  solution  of  permangan- 
ate of  potash  in  an  ounce  vial  of  the 
suspected  water.  The  solution  should 
be  of  the  strength  of  eight  grains 
of  permanganate  to  an  ounce  of  pure 
water — distilled  water,  or  filtered  rain 
water  caught  in  the  open,  or  the 
London  water-works  water  will  do 
nearly  as  well,  if  more  convenient  than 
the  others.  If  the  water  be  unfit  for 
drinking  the  colour  will  be  discharged, 
or  bleached,  in  about  twelve  hours, 
and  usually  the  impurity  may  be  seen 
precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial. 
The  test  is  more  satisfactory  if  a 
similar  bottle  of  pure  water  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  suspected  sample 
and  placed  along  side  it  for  compari- 
son." In  some  cases  where  this 
simple  test  was  applied  it  resulted 
in  the  well's  receiving  a  thorough 
cleaning.  The  average  distance  of 
of  the  nearest  privy  from  the  school 
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well  in  this  district  is  thirty-nine  yards. 
I  have  not  heard  many  complaints  of 
the  pollution  of  the  water  from  this 
cause.  In  one  school  section,  No. 
twenty,  London,  where  diphtheria 
violently  broke  out,  the  head  of  a 
family  that  lost 'five  members  told  me 
that  he  attributed  the  disease  to  the 
proximity  of  the  school  well  to  the 
site  of  an  old  filled  up  privy  vault. 
This  bring  me  to  the  subject  of 

SEWERAGE. 

The  description  of  the  out  premises 
of  country  schools  given  by  Prof. 
Church,  of  Greenville,  at  the  Sanitary 
Convention  held  there  last  year,  is  so 
graphic  and  generally  applicable  that 
I  cannot  help  repeating  it  here.  He 
said : — "  On  many  school  premises 
one  may  see  a  mean,  dilapidated 
building,  bearing  all  possible  marks 
of  disrespect  and  execration,  remote 
from  the  school-house,  difficult  of 
approach  to  sensitive  pupils  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  on  account  of  its 
publicity.  In  the  winter  snow  sifts 
in  at  numerous  crevices  ;  the  northern 
blasts  make  it  a  veritable  cave  of  the 
winds  ;  in  the  winter  it  is  as  comfort- 
less as  an  iceberg ;  in  summer  as  mal- 
odorous as  Tophet."  One  of  the 
particulars  he  enumerates  is  not  so 
generally  applicable  as  the  others, 
that  is  the  remoteness.  I  know 
several  cases  where  more  remoteness 
would  be  very  desirable.  Most  people 
have  a  lively  fear  of  drinking  water 
contaminated  by  such  sewage,  but  few 
fear  disease  from  air  thus  polluted. 
An  instance  of  death  and  disease  from 
the  latter  cause  occured  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Partly  because  of  its  boasted 
salubrity,  a  ladies'  seminary  was  estab- 
lished there  and  well  patronized. 
But  through  ignorance  or  carelessness 
foul  gas  from  the  vaults  and  cess- 
pool at  times  pervaded  the  building, 
and  as  a  consequence,  fifty-one  out  of 
the  seventy-seven  young  ladies  in 
the    institution    were    attacked    with 


typhoid  fever,  of  whom  thirteen  died. 
Thorough  investigation,  conducted  by 
Doctors  Palmer,  Ford  and  Earle, 
proved  that  the  polluted  air  was  the 
cause  of  the  epidemic.  In  most 
cases  the  rural  school  closet  consists 
of  a  vault  over  which  is  constructed 
a  small  frame  building.  These  usually 
last  for  many  years  without  being 
emptied  or  disinfected.  I  am  sure 
they  are  a  source  of  much  harm  and 
danger  to  the  health  of  children. 
The  system  ought  to  be  radically 
changed.  The  old-fashioned  vault  is 
falling  into  disrepute  with  sanitarians 
everywhere.  No  class  would  hail  a 
practicable  reform  of  this  evil  more 
heartily  than  school-trustees.  I  be- 
lieve they  would  readily  adopt  an  inex- 
pensive dry-earth  closet,  if  its  working 
could  be  clearly  explained,  and  its 
advantaejes  shown. 

The  official  regulations  on  school  ac- 
commodation require  that  there  be 
separate  offices  for  the  sexes,  and  that 
the  entrances  be  screened  from  view. 
In  this  district  there  are  three  schools 
out  of  the  hundred  with  only  one 
closet ;  only  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
are  properly  screened  from  the  gen- 
eral play-ground  and  school  windows. 
Four  have  urinals  attached  to  the 
boys'  closet.  These  are  useful  in 
keeping  the  seats  clean.  Nine  are 
reported  to  be  regularly  disinfected, 
the  disinfectants  being  lime,  chloride 
of  lime,  road-dust,  or  ashes.* 

FURNITURE. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  seats 
and  desks  only.  In  this  particular, 
I  believe  East  Middlesex  is  the  most 
favoured  county  in  the  province.  The 
seat  and   desk  best    combining  con- 


*  Disinfectants. — Chloride  of  lime,  —  sprinkle 
around  dry  ;  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron), — dissolve  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
wash  or  sprinkle  with  the  solution  ;  whitewashing 
with  lime, — put  some  copperas  solution  in  the  white- 
wash. The  chloride  'of  lime  is  put  up  in  close  half- 
pound  boxes  at  five  cents  each  ;  copperas  is  about 
five  cents  a  pound. 
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venience,  comfort,  elegance,  and 
cheapness,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  a 
pattern  manufactured  by  Bennett 
Bros.,  London,  East.  It  is  adopted 
in  about  one-third  of  the  schools  of 
this  district.  The  seats  in  nine  of  our 
schools  are  very  ill-constructed  ;  they 
slope  downwards  to  the  front;  in 
twenty-one  schools  the  seats  are  so 
high  that  many  of  the  smaller  child- 
ren cannot,  while  sitting  back  on  the 
seat,  rest  their  feet  on  the  floor;  in 
ten  schools  the  desks  are  so  low,  and 
the  seats  so  high,  that  their  occupants 
cannot  maintain  while  writing  or 
ciphering,  a  properly  erect  position. 
None,  except  those  of  the  pattern 
referred  to  (it  is  not  patented),  are 
constructed  with  proper  curvature  of 
the  seat  and  back  suited  to  preserve 
the  natural  shape  of  the  body. 

The  importance  of  correct  seating 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  "  To 
the  badly  constructed  seats  and 
desks,"  says  Dr.  J.  C.  V.  Smith,  *'  we 
can  trace  in  some  measure  the  cause 
of  so  many  distortions  of  the  bones, 
spinal  diseases,  and  chronic  affections 
now  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
country."  Another  authority.  Dr. 
Woodward,  blames  defective  school 
seating  as  the  cause  of  numerous  in- 
stances of  deformity  of  the  spine, 
especially  with  delicate  female  child- 
ren. In  rural  schools  there  are  always 
pupils  of  widely  varying  sizes  and 
ages,  and  consequently  there  should 
be  three  or  four  sizes  of  seats  and 
desks  in  all  such  school-rooms.  To 
aid  in  maintaining  the  upright  posture 
of  the  occupant,  the  seat  should  be 
placed  so  close  to  the  desk  that  the' 
inside  edge  of  the  latter  should  slightly 
overlap  the  front  of  the  former. 

CLEANLINESS. 

On  a  little  reflection  one  would 
naturally  conclude  that  ^QVf  houses 
require  to  be  more  frequently  and 
thoroughly  swept,  dusted,  scrubbed, 
and  whitewashed,  than  a  school-house. 


But  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  few 
inhabited  houses  are  more  neglected 
in  some  of  these  respects  than  the 
average  school.  One  of  my  schools 
is  swept  twice  a  week,  six  three  times, 
two  four  times,  and  the  rest  daily.  In 
nearly  half  the  schools,  the  trustees 
leave  the  sweeping  to  be  done  by  the 
children  and  teacher.  In  such  cases 
it  is  generally  done  at  noon,  and  often 
children  may  be  dimly  seen  eating 
their  luncheons  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  teachers 
report  provision  for  dusting,  after  the 
dust  has  had  time  to  settle  ;  hence  in 
most  cases,  the  proportion  of  it  that 
is  not  inhaled  by  the  children,  or 
settled  on  the  floor,  is  wiped  up  by 
the  children's  clothes  when  they  use 
their  seats  and  desks.  One  teacher 
reports  that  his  school  has  been 
scrubbed  only  once  in  five  years, 
another  twice  in  five  years,  and  a 
third  that  neither  he  nor  the  pupils 
know  when  it  was  last  scrubbed ;  in 
fact  that  there  is  no  record  that  it 
ever  has  been.  The  average  number 
of  times  the  school-houses  in  this 
district  have  been  scrubbed  is  four 
times  in  three  years.  I  have  no 
statistics  on  the  whitewashing,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  schools  are  white- 
washed on  an  average  more  than  once 
in  four  years.  Two  of  my  schools 
have  been  finished  in  rough  plaster 
which  is  marked  off  to  represent  stone. 
On  their  rough  walls  the  dust  and 
effluvia  of  the  last  ten  years  at  least, 
have  found  an  easy  and  undisturbed 
resting  place.  My  reports  and  rec- 
commendations  in  favour  of  white- 
washing, are  usually  made  in  vain.  It 
is  not  that  trustees  are  afraid  of 
having  their  school-houses  two  whole- 
some, bright,  and  cheerful,  but  that 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  do  the  work  for  what  they  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Some  of  our  rural  schools  are  clean, 
sweet,  bright,  and  attractive,  taste- 
fully adorned  with  motto,  picture  and 
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flower  ;  but  the  number  of  such  is  too 
few.  The  description  I  have  given 
portrays  as  correctly  as  I  am  able, 
the  average  surroundings,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view  of  the  schools  in 
this,  the  best  county  of  the  Province. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  much  good  by  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science  applicable  to  our  public 
schools. 

SCHOOL  AGE. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  the  best  age  for  the 
commencement  of  systematic  educa- 
tion. My  more  limited  experience 
corroborates  that  of  Superintendent 
Harris  of  St.  Louis,  who  says  that 
children  entering  school  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  are  generally  further 
advanced  at  thirteen  than  those 
entering  at  five.  I  have  read  that 
while  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is 
but  partially  developed,  no  exercise 
of  the  reflective  faculties  or  mental 
efforts  involving  exercise  in  abstract 
ideas  should  be  allowed, — that  all 
formal  labour  of  the  mind  required 
before  the  seventh  year,  being  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature  will 
prove  injurious  to  the  mind.  Further, 
that  such  ossification  of  the  lower 
vertebrae  of  the  spine  as  will  permit 
much  resting  of  the  body  in  a  sitting 
posture,  without  injury,  does  not  take 
place  until  the  seventh  year.  If  these 
statements  be  facts,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  minimum  school 
age  should  be  increased  from  five 
years  as  at  present,  to  seven  years  at 
least.  I  am  convinced  by  reasons 
other  than  the  above,  that  a  child  of 


but  five  years  is  too  young  to  com- 
mence school.  If  we  increase  the 
minimum  age  to  six  years,  we  shall 
be  in  company  with  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  and  still 
a  year  below  the  minimum  age  pre- 
scribed in  France. 

The  belief  is  gaining  that  intel- 
lectual contraction,  and  even  moral 
obliquity  can  be  traced  directly  to 
bad  digestion.  Let  us  spread  the 
belief.  If  parents  were  anxious  to 
rear  their  children  good  vigorous  ani- 
mals, as  they  seem  to  have  them 
intellectual  prodigies,  or  prim,  fashion- 
able young  misses,  it  would  be  vastly 
better  for  the  race.  Even  the  school- 
master might  rejoice,  for  his  work  of 
educating  would  be  thereby  rendered 
far  more  easy  and  successful.  Were 
our  boys  and  girls  to  live  amidst 
favourable  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  surroundings,  until  they  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  then 
— even  were  all  props  and  guards 
torn  away — they  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood continue  to  gr.ow  straight  and 
strong.  To  accomplish  this  end,  may 
you  put  forth  every  effort,  and  not 
weary  until  finally  you,  or  those  who 
wear  your  mantle,  will  be  rewarded 
with  complete  success.  Speed  the 
time  when  dyspepsia  and  hypochon- 
dria will  give  way  on  every  hand  to 
vigorous  digestion,  the  bounding  pulse 
and  their  accompanying  high  spirits  ; 
when  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano 
will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  ; 
when  instead  of  that  formidable  list 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  diseases 
classified  in  your  first  annual  report, 
the  number  may  in  your  last  be  re- 
duced to  euthanasia  in  old  age  and 
perhaps  thanatici. 


The  Loss  of  the  S.  S.  State  of  Florida. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  S.  S.  "STATE  OF  FLORIDA." 

BY   JOHN    HARPER,    RECTOR    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    AND    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS,    QUEBEC   CITY. 

Alas  !  'tis  true ;  the  dismal  tidings  ring 

Within  our  ear  the  gurgling  throes  of  souls 

O'erwhelmed-by  ocean,  smiling  treacherous  : 

The  heart-wrung  shriek  of  hope  o'ercome  ascends 

To  smite  the  star-lit  heavens  that  seem  to  laugh 

Ironical  at  fate,  whose  callous  sweep 

Enforces  life  to  join  the  life  beyond. 

At  sunset,  when  the  golden  rays  shot  forth 

From  twilight's  diadem,  all  then  was  peace  : 

No  rage  was  in  Atlantic's  breath ;  the  sea. 

Itself,  was  mirror  to  the  traveller's  hope 

Of  haven-rest  assured  ;  and  round  such  hope 

Perchance  in  one  fond  heart,*  there  warmly  gleamed 

Anticipation's  cheer  of  friendships  won 

And  oft  renewed  in  Scotia's  dear-loved  realm. 

No  cloud  of  ill  presaged  the  midnight  woe  : 

With  heedless,  tensioned  pride,  the  great  ship  throbbed 

To  kiss  the  coy  horizon's  crowning  line. 

Disdainful  of  the  jealous  swell  which  deemed 

The  embrace  its  own  ;  and  men  and  women  slept 

Confiding  in  the  wanton  strength  which  dares 

The  crested  storm  and  flouts  the  staying  calm. 

Fate  holds,  howe'er,  no  counsel  with  the  skill 

Which  man  can  boast  :  its  unrelenting  grasp 

Reveals  no  law  which  he  can  tame  his  own  : 

The  pride  of  all  his  toil  is  but  the  sphere 

Whose  soapy  film  breaks  at  a  moment's  breath, 

To  pass  within  the  yeast  of  chaos,  God  controlled. 


Grammar. — Young  pupils  do  not  learn 
half  as  much  good  grammar  from  their  text- 
books as  they  do  from  their  teacher,  if  she  is 
accurate  and  choice  in  her  language.  A 
pupil  may  decline  the  pronoun  I,  a  hundred 
times,  and  repeat  the  rules  for  the  objective 
case  as  often,  and  he  will  say  '*  Susan  gave 
the  flowers  to  Mary  and   /,"  if  his  teacher 


uses  such  constructions.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  teacher  says,  "  She  gave  it  to  Mary  and 
me,"  he  will  say  the  same,  though  he  never 
looked  into  a  grammar.  Corollary  i — A 
child  would  never  use  bad  grammar,  if  it 
never  heard  bad  grammar.  Corollary  2 — 
Children  are,  in  language,  much  as  are  their 
m  ode  1  s . — Educationist. 


*  The  writer's  friend,  Mr.  Walter  King,  of  Toronto,  was  among  those  who  were  lost  in  the 
shipwreck. 
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UNIVERSITY  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN 
MARCH  NUMBER. 

J.  L.  Cox,  B.A.,  Coll.  Inst.  Collingwood. 

I.  Obtain  an  expression  for  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  first  «  natural  numbers 
three  and  three  together. 

I.  (i+2  +  3  +  4....«)8=3(i+2  +  3+  ..  .. 

«){l*  +2"+ n-^)2  -(I8  +  2"-!-  ..   ..«3) 

+  6P  (when  P  represents  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts 3  at  a  time.) 

n{n+  i)]  3         n{n  +  l) 
=  3 — . 


«(«+l)(2«+l) 


{n{n+  i)j  « 


+  6F 


and  P 


(n-  i)(«-  2)««(«+i)« 
48  ■ 


2.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every 
three  terms  of  an  infinite  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

2.   {a  +  ar  +  ar^  +  ..  .  .  ar«-i)' =  3{a  +  ^r  + 

rtr»-i)(a:«-J-a«r«+ a^r*"--) -- 2(a=» + 

a'rs,  etc.,) +  6/'. 
{a{l-r^)] 


-r    [    ~^     i-r     '      i-r* 

a8(l-y3") 


■vep. 


From  which  P  may  be  obtained. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  a  series 
of  quantities  \n  A.P. 

3.  a^  +  [a  +  bY  +{a  +  2bY  + 

[a  +  {n-l)b]^ 

-a^+  (a^  +  Za^h  +  ^ab^  +b^)+ 

"  I «»  +  3a»^(«-  i)  +  3«(52(„_  i)a  +•(„ _  ,)3^3  J. 

=na^  +  30;^^  {  I  +  2  + (72  -  i)  j-  +  3«/52 

|l2-|-22-h....(«-l)^[  +^3 

I  l3+2'+  ..  .  +(«-l)3  j. 


:»a3+3a*^ 


«(;/  -  l) 


+Zab' 


{n-i)7i{2n-i) 


{  n{n-  i)  )  * 


4.   Show  that   if  x'' +//'"  + ^3^  is   exactly 

P 
divisible  \iy  x"^  -  (ay -{■  bz)  x  ^  abyz,  then  —  + 


4.  x"^  -  {ay  ■^bz)x-\-  abyz  —(x-  ay)  {x  -  bz), 
.'.  x^  +  py''  +  ^z^  must  be  divisible  hy  x- ay 
and  by  X-  bz. 

X  X 

.  •.  by  substuting  —  for  y  and  y  for  z, 
Xr         x^ 

a*^     b' 

5.  In  how  many  ways  can  2«  men  be 
arranged  in  couples  ? 

5.   Two   men    can   be    taken  from  2w    in 

\2n 

^-"rr ways.     Two  men  can   be  taken. 

I  2  I 2«  -  2 

I  2«  -  2 
from  2w  -  2  in  — -  .  —  ways,  etc. 


[  2|  2«-4 

[2« 

.*.   total  number  ways  =,- — r^= x 

\2\2n-2 

I  2«  --  2  I  2;/  -  4  I  2« 

r — 7"  X  , — 7-        ^  X  etc.  =  —    ~- —  . 

[  2  \2n  -  4      1^  2  [2  w  -  6  jL^f'^ 

6.   If  ((57-^;i:)2  =  (^2-ar)  (jj/2-^2),   prove 
that  (<^x  -  ay)*  =  (^2  -  f«)(;i:2  -  cs). 

6.   (<57-r.x)2  =  (^*-«r)(y*-fs) 

+  a<r«0 
.'.    -2bxy-^cx'^—-b'^z-ay'^-^acz 
.'.   -2abxy  +  acx^— -ab'^z-a^y^ +a^cz 
.-.  b''x''-2abxy  +  a''y'^  -b'^x'-  -ab'^z-acx'^ 

^a'^cz 
i.e.,  {bx  -ayY  =  {b^  -  ca){x^  -  az). 
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7.  Solve  the  equations 

yz  +  zx  ■{■  xy  —  ■^. 

yz{y  +  z)+  zx{z  +  x)  +  xy{x  +y)  -  3. 

yz{v''+z'')  +  zx{z''+x*)+xy{x'*+y'')  =  Z' 

7.  The  given  equations  may  be  written  in 
the  following  form  : 

yz  +  zx-irxy  =  Z-  (l) 

(x+y  +  z){yz  +  zx-hxy)  =  s-  (2) 

{zx  +  xy  +yz) (x^  +  y"^  +  z"") - 

xyz(x+y-z)  =  ^.  (3) 

.*.  from  (i),  (2)  becomes  {x+y  +  z)  -xyz—  i. 
.'.  x+y  +  z-  i=xyz     (4) 
.'.  substituting  from  (i)  and  (4)  in  (3), 
3{x^  +y^  +z*)  ~{x+y  +  zY  +  {x+y  +  z)  =  3. 

2Jr*  +  2J*  +  2Z*  -  2xy  -  2XZ  -  2yz 

+  {x+y  +  z)  =  3. 
2{x+y  +  zY  -  4{yx  +yz  +  zx)  +  (x  +y  +  z)  =  3. 
from  (i)  2{x  +y  +  z)""  +  {x  +y  +  z)  -  15  =  0. 


x+y  +  z 


_  _  i4:\/i2 


±11  5 

=z  -  3  or  - 

4  ^2 


5  3 

Taking  {x+y  +  z)  =  —,  .'.  from  (4)  xyz^— 


^1-4 


.  •.   -yz=  —. 

■^         2X 

(I)  yz  +  x{y  +  z)=zzr-'  ^^  + 

2X^  -  ^x"^  +  6jr  -  3  =  o. 
{x-i){2x^-Sx  +  3)=o. 

.'.x=i,orx  =  ^±'^^. 
4 
and  values  may  be  obtained  from  y  and  z. 


^-   '^^  \/x  +  a  +  b  +  ^ x  +  c  +  d:=Vx+  a-c 
+  \/ x-b  +  d,  then  h  +  c  —  o. 


8-  s/ x  +  a  +  b  -\/ x  +  a-c 


\/  x-b  +  d-  V'x  +  c  +  d 


{x  +  a  +  b)-{x  +  a-c) 


Vx  +  a  +  b  +  s/x  +  a-c 

_  {x-b  +  d)-{x  +  c  +  d) 

\/x-b+d+\/x  +  c  +  d 
b  +  c 


\/x  +  a  +  b  +  s/  X  +  a 


^b  +  c) 


Vx-b  +  d  +  s/x  +  c  +  d 


b  +  c:=o- 


SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

By  Wilbur  Grant,  C.  L,  Toronto. 

I.  A  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  both  endj 
is  filled  with  water  and  held  with  its  axis 
horizontal ;  if  the  whole  pressure  on  its  sur- 
face, including  the  plane  ends,  be  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  water,  compare  the  height 
and  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

1.  Let  r= radius  of  cylinder, 

'•'    >^  =  height 
then  area  of  each  end  of  cylinder  =  7rr*, 
"  surface  '*  ~2Trr.h. 

Depth  of  C.  G.  of  cylinder  below  highest  point 
=r,   fluid   pressure   on   surface  of  cylinder 
:^|27rr./z  +  27rr*|^,  f  ?n  oz. 
weight  of  water  in  cy Under =7r;'.*>4  •i?2Soz. 

|27rr  .  >^  +  27rr*}r.-J?§|=7rr.'»A|?§ff» 
,^  =  2r  =  diameter. 

2.  Find  whole  pressure  on  an  equilateral 
triangle  immersed  in  water  whose  side  is 
8  feet  and  vertex  10  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, the  base  being  horizontal. 

2.  Area  of  triangle  =i6v/ 3  sq.ft. 

=  16  X  17320  sq.  ft.  nearly, 
=  27712  sq.  feet. 
Depth  of  C.  G.  of  triangle   below  surface  of 
2      -        —      5 


fluid 


(■ 


of  4  \/  3  + 


)- 


fluid  pressure  on  triangle=i6\/ 3 

/16V/3+   5    UlOQOOZ. 

=  151093^  oz.  nearly. 

3.  A  pipe  15  feet  long  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity  is  placed  vertically  in  a  tank  of  the 
same  height ;  the  tank  is  then  filled  with 
water ;  if  the  height  of  the  water-barometer 
be  33  feet  9  inches,  determine  how  high  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  pipe. 

3.  Let  .r=height  of  water  in  tube, 
"    a  =  area  of  cross  section  of  tube, 
1000  +  33f  X  rt  X  1000 


15 


_I5 


^5--^ 

_        33f  X  <» 
■^  +  331 


33I 
5-^ 


15-^       33f 

xJ"-^  ±  ^1^  =  60  or  3nt. 
.♦.   3I  ft.  height  in  tube. 
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ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  If  a  certain  weight  of  gold  be  worth 
i6  times  the  same  weight  of  silver,  and  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  silver  and  gold 
be  as  8  :  loj,  find  the  value  of  a  cube  of 
gold  which,  were  it  silver,  would  be  worth 
$66.66§.  Ans.  $1400, 

2.  $350.  Feb.  15th,  1884. 
Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Fudger,  Toronto,  the  sum 
of  $350  with  interest  at  6 '083  per  cent,  for 
value  received. 

(Signed),        John  Reid. 
How  much  must  John   Reid   pay  to  dis- 
charge this  note  when  due? 

.  Ans.  $355.25. 

3.  Oq  March  1st,  1884,  John  Smith  sold 
James  Bruce  a  horse  for  $225,  and  took  his 
note  for  the  same  at  3  months.  He  then  gets 
this  note  discounted  at  the  bank  at  8^  per 
cent.,  and  finds  he  has  cleared  $10  25  by  the 
sale.  What  value  did  John  Smith  place  on 
his  horse?  Ans.   $210,183. 

4.  A  building  30  feet  by  20  feet  is  to  be 
covered  with  lead,  so  that  the  roof  shall  be 
\\  oi  the  flat.  Find  the  cost,  supposing  one 
square  inch  of  lead  to  weigh  %  oz.,  and  to 
cost  21  shillings  sterling  per  112  lbs,  (Ans. 
in  dollars  and  cents).  Ans.  $240.90. 

5.  A  rectangular  garden  is  to  be  cut  from 
a  field  of  the  same  shape,  so  as  to  contain 
2.\  acres.  One  side  of  the  field  is  taken  for 
one  side  of  the  garden  and  measures  5  chains. 
Find  the  difference  in  length  between  the 
two  adjacent  sides  of  the  garden. 

Ans.  Even. 

6.  The  length  of  a  room  is  \  more  than 
its  breadth,  and  it  costs  $50  to  cover  the  floor 
with  carpet  30  inches  wide  at  75  cents  per 
yard.     Find  the  length  of  the  room. 

Ans.  25  feet. 

7.  A  square  field  containing  3  acres,  4 
square  perches  is  enclosed  by  a  wire  fence 
5  strands  high.  Find  the  cost  of  the  fence 
in  Canadian  currency  if  wire  costs  i^^d.  per 
yard.  Ans.  $108.90. 

8.  A  room  is  30  feet  long  and  15  feet  high. 
The  area  to  be  papered  is  equal  to  2^  times 
the  area  to  be  carpeted.  Find  the  width  of 
the  room.  Ans.  20  feet. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

The  following  ludicrous  translation  of  sen- 
tences on  the  Latin  Grammar  Paper  \vide 
infra]  deserve  to  be  preserved  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  third  series  of  the  "  Diversions  of 
a  Pedagogue." 

[a)  Histrionis  est  sni  oblivisci. 

An  historian  is  apt  to  forget  himself. 

He  is  to  be  forgetful  of  his  own  history. 

He  ought  to  forget  his  own  actor. 

It  belongs  to  history  to  forget. 

It  is  his  duty  to  forget  history. 

It  is  possible  for  an  actor  to  forget  his  part. 

It  is  the  history  of  myself  that  I  have  for- 
gotten. 

It  is  the  part  of  history  to  forget  him. 

It  is  customary  to  forget  one's  history. 

ijb)   Tricena  stipendia  meritus  erat. 

He  deserved  three  stipends. 

He  had  deserved  three  hundred  stipends. 

He  deserved  the  thirtieth  reward. 

He  deserved  the  third  money. 

Tricena  had  deserved  the  payment. 

He  was  worth  three  stips. 

He  had  earned  his  salary  300  times. 

{c)  Haec  fiocci  aestimat. 

He  counts  them  by  flocks. 

{d)    Urbcm  oppugnandam  curabit. 

He  cured  the  city  of  fighting. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1884. 

All  the  Years. 

LATIN     GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — George  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 

1.  Decline  in  combination  ille  acrior  vin- 
dex,  hie  inms  fulgor,  certa?nen  anceps. 

2,  What  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of 
soly  filia,  laurtis,  j'ugerum,  vas,  fames,  car- 
basus. 

3,  Compare  inferus.,  dives,  sacer,  male,  din, 
nuper. 

4.  Express  in  Latin:  six  times,  f,  1884, 
January  6th,  2000  men. 
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5.  Conjugate  plico^  jtivo,  misceo,  maneo, 
tnordeo,  faieor,  pario,   meto,   apiscor,  sancio. 

6.  Write  down,  if  found,  {a)  the  pres. 
subj.  3  sing,  oi prosum;  edo,ferOy  act. ;  {b)  fut. 
I  sing,  indie,  act.  of  volo^  Jefo,  inquam  ;  {c) 
pres.  imperat.  2nd  pi.  nolo^  memini,  fero. 

7.  Form  adverbs  from  gratia^  dies,  fundus, 
and  give  the  indefinite,  demonstrative  and 
relative  forms  correlative  of  iibi,  where. 

8.  Explain  the  terms:  predicative  root 
and  root  stem.  What  are  the  roots  of  dux, 
£5tis,  agmen,  integer,  tollo  ? 

9.  What  is  the  case  construction  of  laedo, 
circumvenio,  juvo,  adeo,  consulo,  niibo,  similis, 
potior,  moderor  and  egeo  ? 

10.  "It  is  not  the  preposition  that  gives 
the  force  to  the  case,  but  the  case  that  gives 
the  force  to  the  preposition."  Explain  fully 
what  is  meant,  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

11.  Translate  and  give  the  rule  of  syntax 
for  the  italicised  words :  Quid  sibi  vult  ? 
Yi^dAzJlocci  aestimat.  Urbem  oppugnandam 
curabit.  Histrionis  t%t  stci  ohXWx^zx.  Tricena 
stipetidia  meritus  erat.  In  eo  est  ut  proficis- 
catur. 

12.  Express  in  oratio  obliqua : 
Respondit  :    Transii    Rhenum    non    mea 

sponte  sed  rogatus  et  arcessitus  a  Gallis. 
Ego  prius,  in  Galliam  veni  quam  populus 
Romanus.  Quid  tibi  vis?  Cur  in  meas 
possessiones  venis. 

First  Examination. 

LATIN. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate  : 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  .  .  .  perman* 
sisset. 

—Livy,  XXII.,  ch.  9. 

1 .  Parse  :  orsus,  co7isulendos,  bellatum. 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  the  conjunctives  : 
fuisset  and  permansisset. 

3.  Peccatum  a  G.  Flaminio.     Explain. 

4.  Write  a  brief  explanation  of  lectister- 
nium,  ver  sacrum,  and  ab  diis  orsus. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  consulship  of 
^milius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro. 


II. 

Translate  : 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 

Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 

—Horace,  Odes  III. 

1.  Give  the  scale  of  the  metre  and  scan 
the  two  first  lines. 

2.  Mercemur.     Parse  and  explain  the  use 
of  the  mood. 

3.  Explain  the  syntax  of  ignibus,  frigori- 
bus,  lunae,  quota. 

4.  Translate : 

Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blan.dior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 

—lb. 
III. 
Translate  : 

Haec  pater     .     .     .     agebat. 

—  Virgil,  Mneid  VIIL 

1.  Inducitur  artus.     Explain  the  syntax. 

2.  Explain :    Lemnius,    Aeoliis   oris,    Te- 
geaeum. 

3.  Translate,  with  explanatory  notes  : 

(a)  Hie  mihi   magna  domus,  celsis  caput 
urbibus,  exit. 

{b)  Hie    iter    inceptum    celerant    rumore 
secundo. 

\c)  His  fretus  non  legatos  neque  prima  per 
artem 
Temptamenta  tui  pepigi. 
{d)  Haud   procul   inde   citae   Mettum    in 
diversa  quadrigae 
Distulerant — at    tu    dictus,    Albane, 
maneres ! 


First  Year. 

LATIN. — HONOURS. 

Examiner — George  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate : 

Consules  satis  exploratis     .     .     .     pugna 
vigerent  manus. 

Livy,  Book  XXII. 

1.  Parse :    communiunt,    nactus,    dirigit, 
constrictum,  vigerent. 

2.  Distinguish  :  ultra,  trans ;  quia,  quod ; 
test  or,  attestor ;  culpa,  vitium. 
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3.  Explain  the  phrases :  qua  parte,  vel 
tisu. 

4.  Give  the  chief  rules  for  oratio  obliqua. 

5.  Dabat.  Explain  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  Imperfect  in  bam,  and  account  for  the 
quantity  of  the  connecting  vowels  in  the 
various  conjugations. 

II. 
Translate : 

(a)  Queritur  Sicilia    . 
possis  ? 


recusare  non 


— Cicero,  In  Cacilium. 

{b)  Tantane  vobis  .  .  .  Tullio  me 
apponite. 

—lb. 

1.  Give  a  sketch  map  of  Sicilia. 

2.  Derive :  tritici,  crunine,  provincial 
quaestor,  qtiiii. 

3.  Write  brief  notes  on  :  niodius,se5tertios^ 
columnam  Maeniam. 

4.  Explain  the  legal  terms  :  actor,  petitory 
album  judicum,  cognitor,  procurator,  praeju- 
dicium,  subscriptor,  recuperator,  praevari- 
cator. 

5.  Why  was  the  actio  called  Divinatiol 
On  what  grounds  did  Caecilius  base  his 
claims  ?     How  did  Cicero  oppose  his  claims^ 

III. 
Translate : 

Atque,  haec     .      .     .     colludere  plumas. 
—  Virgil^  Georgics,  Bk.  I.,vv.  351-369. 

1.  Scan  vv.  352,  359. 

2.  Explain  all  subjunctives  in  the  extract. 

3.  Explain  the  sense  of :  aridus  fragor, 
vento  impendente,  littora  misceri. 

4.  Colludere.  What  is  the  exact  force  of 
con  as  a  prefix  ? 

5.  Point  out  and  explain  any  syntactical 
peculiarities  in  the  extract. 

IV. 

1.  Give  rules  for  the  quantity  of  mono- 
syllables, with  exceptions. 

2.  Name  the  chief  Roman  and  Greek 
writers  on  Agriculture. 

3.  "Whenever  the  tenour  of  his  subject 
brings  Virgil  face  to  face  with  facts  and 
scenes  which  contain  the  capabilities  of  fine 
description  or  deep  feeling,  he  never  fails  to 


discern  and  use  his  opportunity."     Illustrate 
from  Book  I.  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

4.  What  were  the  chief  materials  for 
writing  history  within  the  reach  of  Livy? 
In  how  far  did  he  use  them  ?  What  are  the 
merits  of  his  style  ? 


V. 

Translate : 
Ad  haec  consultanda 
sacratam  esse. 


.     .     in  dexteris 
-Livy,  Book  I. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  oth'rs  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  ia  English  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  ciiscu>;sed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papcs  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ERRATA  IN  APRIL  NO. 

2.  In  11.  2  and  3  of  "Answers  to  Corres- 
pondents," read  "unless  will  and  shall  are 
unemphatic." 

2.  For  "directing  the  condition,"  read 
*•  describing  the  condition." 


ENGLISH. 

Questions  by  X.  Y.  Z. 

Give  the  kind  and  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
ordinate propositions  in  : 

1.  It  was  then  that  I  felt  the  need  of  it. 

2.  It  is  time  that  we  were  starting. 

3.  It  was  from  him  that  I  got  it. 

4.  Where  were  your  eyes  that  you  did  not 
see  it  ? 

5.  What  were  you  thinking  of  that  you 
did  not  stop  him  ? 

6.  It  is  not  here  that  I  know  of. 

7.  With  the  noisy  shouters  for  the  new, 
because  it  is  the  new,  and  with  the  sullen 
sticklers  for  the  old,  because  it  is  the  old, 
these  pages  have  little  to  do. 

8.  The  prisoner,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
testimony,  had  been  seen,  etc. 

9.  If  you  find  him  in  the  office,  as  you 
very  likely  will,  ask  him  to,  etc. 
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And  of  the  infinitive  phrases  in  : 

10.  It    would    be   impossible   for   such   a 
result  to  happen. 

11.  He  agreed  to  accept  their  offer. 

12.  He  did  not  lake  long  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

13.  He  is  reported  to  have  left  town. 

14.  What  would  it  benefit  you  to  do  that. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

(i)  and  (3).  For  Abbott's  explanation  of 
these  constructions,  see  "  How  to  Parse," 
par.  500.  Abbott's  explanation  does  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  correct.  He  says  that 
in  "It  was  then  that  the  Danes  came 
first  to  England,"  the  subordinate  clause  is 
equivalent  to  "  The  Danes'  Invasion."  He 
has  not,  however,  noticed  that  then  is  equi- 
valent to  "at  that  time,"  and  that  conse- 
quently the  sentence  is  of  the  same  form  as 
**It  was  of  you  that  I  spoke,"  which  he 
proceeds  to  explain  on  another  principle. 
"That  I  spoke"  in  the  latter  sentence  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  *'  my  speaking,"  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  assume  a  transposition  of 
which  we  have  no  historical  proof.  (l)  above 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  "My  feeling  the  need 
of  it  was  then  ";  and  (3),  to  "  My  getting  it 
was  from  him";  the  subordinate  clauses  in 
both  being  substantive.  Other  sentences  in 
English  show  that  a  clause  introduced  by 
"that"  has  often  this  value.  For  example, 
"  That  he  is  a  rogue  is  well  known,"  is  equiva- 
lent to  '•  His  being  a  rogue  is  well  known." 
And  "It  was  owing  to  you  that  I  failed" 
(one  way  of  emphasizing  ''  Owing  t<)  you  "  in 
"  Owing  to  you  I  failed  "),  which  is  of  the 
same  form  as  (i)  and  (3),  is  evidently  equiva- 
lent to  "  My  failure  (or  failing)  was  owing  to 
you."  Such  shading  off  from  this,  as  (i)  and 
(3)  show  often  occurs  in  analogous  English 
constructions. 

(2)  on  the  same  principle  is  equivalent  to 
"  It  is  time  (for)  our  starting."  The  subor- 
dinate clause  is,  therefore,  substantive,  but 
adjectival  in  relation  to  "time." 

(4)  The  subordinate  clause  here  is  adverbial 
of  Consequence.  It  is  equivalent  to,  "Where 
were  your  eyes  (so)  that  you  did  not  see  it  ?" 
or  declaratively,  "Your  eyes  were  not  there 


(so)  that  you  did  not  see  it."    The  "so "  is, 
of  course,  adverbial  to  the  predicates, 

(5)  is  construed  in  the  same  way. 

(6)  The  antecedent  of  that  in  the  adjec- 
tive sentence,  is  the  noun  idea  in  the  princi- 
pal one. 

(7)  In  English  Sense,  constructions  are 
frequent.  This  sentence  is  equivalent  to, 
"  With  those  who  shouted  noisily  for  the 
new,  because,  etc.,"  in  which  the  subordinate 
clause  is  adverbial  to  "shouted."  In  the 
sentence  proposed,  the  subordinate  clauses 
are  adverbial  to  the  verbal  sense  implied  in 
"  shouters  "  and  "sticklers." 

(8)  and  (9)  Qualifying  expressions  (adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  and  their  equivalents)  have 
one  grammatical  force  (they  are  always  quali- 
fiers) and  often  two  logical  ones — a  'descrip- 
tive or  co-ordinative,  and  a  limiting  or 
restrictive  one.  For  example,  "  His  red 
blood  flowed  from  his  wounds."  In  this 
"  red  "  and  its  equivalent  relative  clause  are 
merely  descriptive,  although  grammatically 
adjectival.  In  "  An  honest  man  would 
scorn  the  deed,"  "  honest  "  and  its  equiva- 
lent relative  clause  are  limiting  or  restrictive, 
and  the  sense  would  be  incomplete  if  this 
attribute  were  not  expressed.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  in 

(8)  and  (9)  the  "  as's "  are  adverbial 
conjunctions  and  the  subordinate  clauses  are 
adverbial  with  a  logical  co-ordinative  force. 
(For  Abbott's  view,  see  "  How  to  Parse," 
par.  20S).  The  use  of  "as"  as  an  adverb 
in  this  construction  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statements  : — "  As  "  is  etymologi- 
cally  "also,"  i.e.^  "just  as"  or  "exactly 
so."  It  was  often  used  thus  : — "  He  is  dear 
to  me  also  {i.e.  ' '  as  ")  my  father  "  (see 
Mason  under  "as  "  adverbial),  in  which  the 
meaning  4s  nearly  equivalent  to  "  He  is  dear 
to  rne  ;  "Also  ^ust  so)  my  father  is  dear." 
We  have  only  to  suppose  this  meaning  weak- 
ened, and  a  slight  connective  force  added, 
and  we  have  such  a  construction  as  in  (8) 
and  (9).  The  strongest  arguments  against 
taking  "as"  in  such  constructions  as  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  are  that,  (i)  it  is  not  a  relative 
in  early  English,  and  (2)  in  synthetic  lan- 
guages its  analogue  is  generally  an  adverb. 
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(lo)  In  this,  "  such  a  result  to  happen  "  is 
the  object  of  "  for,"  '*  result  "  being  the  sub- 
ject of  the  infinitive,  and  the  infinitive  being 
what  some  call  "an  indirect  predicate." 
The  infinitive  (an  attributive  word)  and  its 
subject  form  a  sort  of  complex  object.  (This 
use  of  "for"  is  peculiar.  This  and  some 
other  points  in  regard  to  connectives  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  next  No.  of  the  C.  E.  M.) 

(i l)  "To  accept "  is  gerundial,  adverbial. 
The  construction  is  the  analogue  of  '*  He 
agreed  to  the  acceptance  of  their  offer."  ' 

(12)  The  infinite  clause  is  gerundial,  ad- 
verbial to  "  did  take,"  being  equivalent  to 
"in  making  up  his  mind";  but  the  "to" 
is  properly  used.  (See  any  good  grammar 
on  the  radical  meaning  of  *'  to  "). 

(13).  »In  the  active  voice,  this  is,  "  (They) 
reported  him  to  have  left  town,"  in  which 
"  him  to  have  left"  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
•'  such  a  result  to  happen,"  in  (10)  above — 
the  complex  object  of  "  reported,"  "  to  have 
left  "  in  the  passive  construction  becomes  a 
sort  of  subjective  complement,  as  the  infinite, 
being  verbal,  is  an  attributive  word.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  same  as  Mason's  subjec- 
tive complement ;  for  the  verb  is  complete 
(not  incomplete  as  Mason  says  of  such  verbs), 
the  meaninij  being  "  His  having  left  town  is 
reported." 

14.  '•  It "  is  anticipative  of  "to  do  that." 
We  should  not  be  misled  as  to  the  construc- 
tion, because  we  may  take  the  sentence  to 
mean,  "  What  would  it  benefit  you  if  you 
did  that?" ;  for  "To  do  that  would  not  bene- 
fit you  "  is  the  logical — not  the  grammati- 
cal— equivalent  of  **  It  would  not  benefit  you 
if  you  did  that."  See  remarks  under  (8) 
and  (9).— Ed. 


SENTENCES  FOR  CRITICISM. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  MR.  STRANG,  GODERICH. 

1.  Yet  the  vaguest  notions  prevail  as  to 
the  amount  of  this  waste,  even  by  those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 

2.  The  whole  chapter  on  temperance  looks 
as  if,  after  being  put  in  type,  it  was  shaken  in 
a  bag,  and  that  then,  the  impression  was 
made. 


3.  Mr.  G.  perhaps  prefers  this  sound, 
though  none  of  the  dictionary  makers  do,  or 
any  one  who  speak  English  correctly. 

4.  The  medical  profession  are  already 
doing  more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  its 
members. 

5.  He  thought  that  the  teachers  should 
endeavour  to  repress  the  practice  of  the 
pupils,  of  throwing  stones,  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  The  King  had  charged  him,  therefore, 
to  provide  fit  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
him  till  he  had  time  to  see  him. 

7.  We  have  been  led  to  make  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  books,  to  see  if  they  be 
what  some  rival  firms  have  declared  them  to 
be,  or  if  they  be  all  that  their  publisher 
asserts. 

8.  There  is  enough  to  say  without  filling 
the  child  up  with  such  absurd  stuff  as  this. 
If  there  was  Any  penalty  attached  to  the 
leading  astray  of  babes  and  children,  we 
might  have  better  books  from  G.  and  Co. 

9.  They  intend  holding  a  parlour  concert 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  J.,  who  has  now 
the  largest  in  town,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

10.  Any  one  intending  to  use  Portland 
cement  this  fall,  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  call  and  see  me  at  once. 

11.  In  answer  to  the  prayer,  Neptune  sent 
a  monster  from  the  sea,  by  which  the  horses 
of  Hippolytus  were  terrified,  ran  away,  and 
killed  their  master. 

12.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening,  at  which  Mr.  A.  will 
address  the  electors,  in  addition  to  several 
other  prominent  gentlemen. 

13.  Another  time  he  will  probably  think 
it  better  to  go  to  sleep  on  some  other  per- 
son's steps,  instead  of  those  belonging  to  the 
police  station. 

14.  An  urgent  appeal  was  made  to  all 
friends  of  the  University,  to  boldly  make 
demand  to  the  State,  to  more  liberally  sup- 
port the  Provincial  college. 

15.  Every  picture  is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  popular  artists  whose  name  they 
bear. 

16.  None  of  the  readers  appointed  for  the 
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occasion  appeared,  and  what  is  more  inde- 
fensible, failed  to  find  substitutes. 

17.  The  sale  of  these  patterns  in  Canada 
has  been  more  than  all  the  others  combined, 
and  if  the  increase  goes  on,  I  will  agfain  have 
to  double  my  facilities. 

18.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every 
new  dress  will  require  a  pattern,  especially 
when  made  up  in  the  home,  and  that  more 
taste  and  economy  will  be  inculcated  by  this 
home  practice. 

19.  Mutual  Marriage  Aid  Association.  The 
following  benefits  have  been  paid  during  the 
last  year,  any  of  which  will  give  information 
by  enclosing  a  s'amp  for  a  reply. 

20.  The  mechanical  work  was  executed 
in  Canada,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  most 
competent  judges,  superior  to  the  rival  series 
manufactured  abroad. 

21.  There  are  others,  whose  names  we 
could  give,  if  necessary,  that  have  shook  the 
clay  of  Dakotah  from  their  feet,  and  bade 
adieu  to  that  territory. 

22.  He  is  a  person  whom  we  feel  sure  will 
represent  the  college  with  honour  both  to 
himself  and  every  party  concerned. 

23.  If  English  orthography  represented 
English  pronunciation  as  closely  as  the 
Italian  does,  at  least,  half  the  time  of  teach- 
ing to  read  and  to  spell,  would  be  saved. 

24.  There  will  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re- 
taining command  of  a  regiment  with  which 
his  name  has  long  been  identified,  and  to 
whose  untirinq;  zeal  and  patient  attention,  it 
owes  much  of  its  present  efficiency. 


PARKHILL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Eng,  Liter atu  re.  —  Goldsm  ith . 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po  ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Compania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain 
And   drags   at    each    remove    a  lengthening 
chain.  Traveller. 

I.  [a]  Explain  "remote,"  "slow." 


{b)  Is  the  epithet  "  lazy,"  applicable?  Cf 
Collins'  "by  rapid  Scheldt." 

(f)  Explain  "  rude'' ;  contrast  its  meaning 
in  Gray's  "  rude  forefathers." 

{d)  Explain  11  "5"  and  "6,"  {e)  Has 
"  untravell'd  "  an  active  or  a  passive  force  ? 

(/)  Explain  1,  "  10"  fully,  {g)  Name  the 
figures  in  the  extract,  and  classify  them  as 
figures  of  etymology,  syntax,  rhetoric,  or 
prosody.     [28] 

2.  Classify  G's  writings  under  the  heads  : 
Dramas,  Essays,  Poems,  History  and  Novels , 
and  criticize  his  efforts  in  each  class.     [20] 

3.  "The  Traveller  had  adidactic  purpose." 
What  was  it?  Was  it  successfully  accom- 
plished or  not  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer.    [8] 

4.  Characterize  G's  style  as  a  poet.  Name 
his  {a)  beauties  {b)  defects.     [10] 

5.  Give  examples  of  "  Archaism,"  '*  Poet- 
ical License,"  '*  Pathos,"  and  "  Self  refer- 
ence," in  the  "  Traveller."    [8] 

6.  Irving  speaking  of  Goldsmith,  says  : 
"The  apothegm  \the  child  is  father  of  the 
man,^  was  never  more  fully  verified."  Prove 
this  by  comparing  his  character  and  life  in 
each  condition  ?     [8] 

7.  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  "Travel- 
ler," to  show  thedateof itscomposition?  [10] 

8.  Name  the  writers  contemporary  with 
Goldsmith,  arranging  them  according  to 
their  ability  in  each  department  of  litera- 
ture,    [icxd] 

PARKHILL   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

WEEKLY    WRITTEN     EXAMINATION. 

Eng.  Literature. — Gray's  Elegy. 

I.  "The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing 
morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw- 
built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echo- 
ing horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their 
lowly  bed." 

(a)  Give  a  critical  exposition  of  this 
stanza.     [8] 

{b)  Explain  the  epithets  "  incense-breath- 
ing^' •'  straw-built:'     [4] 
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{c)  Write  notes  on  '■'■  clarion y''  ''^echoing- 
horn:'      [4] 

[d)  Point  out  in  the  above  stanza  the 
figures  of  ^^Accumulation:'  **  Euphemism^' 
"  MetonomyP      [6] 

2.  *'  For   who,   to   duoob   forgetfulness  a 

prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  re- 
signed, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheer- 
ful day, 

Nor  ca'^t  one  longing,  lingering  look 
behind  ? 

[a)  Carlyle  says  :  •'  There  is  much  tender 
beauty  in  this  stanza."  Show  wherein  the 
**  tender  beauty  "  consists.    [8] 

{b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  11.  i  and  2  of 
this  stanza  (i)  with  *'  prey  "  in  apposition  to 
"who"  (2)  with  "prey"  in  apposition  to 
"being."     [8] 

(f)  How  can  existence  be  both  "  anxious" 
and  "  pleasing  "  ?    [4] 

(</)  Why  is  "Forgetfulness"  called 
"dumb"?    [2] 

(<?)  What  figure  in  (i)  ''^who...eer:'  (2)  in 
the  last  line  ?    [4] 

3.  What   is    the    pervading   tendency   of 


Gray's  Poems  (as  he  himself  says)  ?  To  what 
is  it  most  likely  due  ?    [4] 

4.  Name  any  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  elegy  is  held  ?    [4] 

5.  Elucidate  the  references  to  "  Hampden'' 
and  "  Cromwell:''    [6] 

6.  Explain  '  *  living  lyre:'  "  spoils  of  time:' 
''pious  drops:'  ''lowly  bed:'    [8] 

7.  Quote  from  the  elegy  lines  similar  in 
construction  or  sentiment  to  the  following  : 

(a)   '•  Beckoning  shadows  dire," 

{b)  "  Where  Kings  have  toiled  and  poets 

wrote  for  fame," 
{c)  Ah  me  !  what  boots  us  all  our  boasted 
power. 
Our  golden  treasures  and    our  purple 

state  ? 
They  cannot  wait  the  inevitable  hour. 
Nor  stay  the  fearful  violence  of  fate," 
{d)   "  Or    drive    his    venturous    plough- 
share."   [3-4] 

8.  Quote  any  lines  from  the  elegy,  depre- 
ciatory of  trade.    [2] 

9.  "  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid," 
etc.  From  the  stanza,  beginning  thus,  and 
the  six  succeeding  ones,  form  a  contrast, 
(using  your  own  language)  between  a  private, 
humble  life,  and  2,  public,  famous  one. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


H.  B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  BARRIE,  EDITOR. 


SELECTED    EXAMINATION    QUES- 
TIONS. 

CHEMISTRY. 

{Questions  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  suitable 
for  First  Class  candidates.) 

*i.  State  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  16. 

2.  Show  how  water  may  be  proved  by 
experiment  to  consist  of  ii'i  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  and  88.9  percent,  of  oxygen. 

*3.  State  Avogadro's  Law,  and  give  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  theory. 

*4.  How  would  you  show  that  nitric  oxide 
contains  half  its  volume  of  nitrogen  and  half 
its  volume  of  oxygen. 


5.  What  reasons  have  we  for  thinking  the 
air  to  be  a  mixture  and  not  a  chemical  com- 
pound ? 

*6.  How  many  c.c.  of  oxygen,  measured 
under  a  pressure  corresponding  to  I  metre 
of  mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  o°C., 
can  be  obtained  from  I  gram  of  potassium 
chlorate?  What  will  be  left  in  the  retort, 
and  how  much  ? 

7.  Explain  the  action  of  hard  water  on 
soap. 

*8.  Show  how  to  determine  by  experi- 
ment the  composition  of  carbon  dioxide. 

9.  Sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen.  Com- 
pare the  volume  of  oxygen  used  with  that  of 
the  sulphur  dioxide  produced. 


Natural  Science. 
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*io.  Write  equations  representing  the  fol- 
lowing reactions  : 

Nitric  acid  on  copper. 

Manganese  dioxide  on  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphur  dioxide  on  nitrogen  trioxide  and 
water. 

Hydrochloric  acid  on  iron. 

Heat  on  manganese  dioxide. 

Red  hot  charcoal  on  carbon  dioxide. 

*ii.  What  are  the  reasons  for  supposing 
that  ozone  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
O3? 

12.  How  may  the  following  compounds  of 
sulphur  be  prepared  from  the  element : — 
hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  sul- 
phuric acid,  carbon  disulphide  ? 

13.  A  body  is  found  on  analysis  to  have 
the  following  percentage  composition  : — C, 
52-18;  H,  13*04;  O,  3478.  Have  you 
sufficient  data  for  determining  the  formula? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

14.  Define  *' allotropy,"  and  describe  ex- 
periments to  show  that  red  phosphorus  is  an 
allotropic  form  of  ordinary  phosphorus. 

1$.  What  weight  of  manganese  dioxide 
will  be  required  to  fill  with  chlorine  a  cham- 
ber 9-1x10x3  metres,  at  27°  C,  and  748 
mm.  Bar  ? 

*i6.  What  anomalies  are  presented  by  the 
vapour  densities  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
mercury  ?  How  are  these  variations  from 
the  generallaw  explained? 

*I7.  The  vapour  density  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxide is  iO'37  (air=:i).  Calculate  the  mole- 
cular weight  and  formula  of  the  substance. 

18.  Calculate  the  percentage  composition 
of  mercurous  nitrate,  Hg^lNOg),. 

(Hg  =  20o:  N  =  i4  :  0=i6.) 

19.  How  many  litres  of  ammonia,  mea- 
sured at  15°  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  740 
mm.  Bar.,  can  be  got  from  53-5  grams  of 
ammonium  chloride? 

20.  How  niany  litres  of  chlorine  are  re- 
quired to  completely  decompose  10  litres  of 
C.H,? 


*2i.  Classify  the  reactions  represented  in 
the  following  equations: 

(i)  Zn  +  2HCl  =  ZnCU  +  H,. 
(ii)  Na,C03+CaClj  =  2NaCI  +  CaC03. 
(iii)  CaCOa=CaO+CO,. 
(iv)  CaO+H30  =  Ca(HO),. 

22.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  nascent 
state "  ?  How  is  the  increased  activity  of 
bodies  in  this  state  accounted  for  ? 

*23.  Describe  any  method  of  determining 
the  atomic  weight  of  a  metal. 

*24.  Distinguish  "valency"  from  "ato- 
micity." What  is  the  atomicity  of  each  of 
the  following:  Zn,  Pb,  C,  Ag,  Cu,  P,  S? 

*25.  What  are  "rational"  formulae? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  using  them?  Illus- 
trate with  reference  to  sulphuric  acid. 

*26,  What  is  the  advantage  of  "  graphic  " 
formulae?  Write  graphic  formulae  for  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphorus  pentoxide,  and 
potassic  sulphate. 

*27.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
mortar  and  a  cement  ?  To  what  is  the  hard- 
ening of  mortar  due  ? 

*28,  If  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on  lime 
were  that  represented  by  the  equation 
CaO,H2+Cl,  =  CaOCU  +  H,0, 
what  weight  of  slaked  lime  would  be  con- 
verted into  bleaching  powder  by  the  acti(  n 
of  the  CI  contained  in  a  chamber  10  x  15-2 
X2"5  metres,  at  740  mm.  Bar.,  and  23°  C  ? 
(Ca  =  4o:  01  =  35-5). 

*29,  What  volume  of  CO^,  at  15°  C  and 
749  mm.  Bar.,  will  be  necessary  to  convert 
one  kilogram  of  sodium  carbonate  (Na.^ 
CO3,  10  H,  O)  into  bicarbonate  (NaHCO,)  ? 
What  weight  of  chalk  must  be  decomposed 
to  yield  this  quantity  ? 

*30.  Describe  the  preparation  of  potas- 
sium.    Represent  the  reaction  by  an  equation. 

*3i.  What  is  an  alum  ?  Write  the  for- 
mula of  any  one. 

*32.  Describe  the  Dutch  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead. 

*33"  What  is  galvanized  iron?  What 
metal  would  you  class  with  zinc,  and  why  ? 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    TORONTO,    EDITOR. 


COUNTY  OF  WELLINGTON    PRO- 
MOTION  EXAMINATIONS. 

[Continued  from  April  No.) 

Entrance  to  Fourth  Class. 

spelling — time,  thirty  minutes. 

To  be  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands every  word.  Each  sentence  to  be 
first  read  in  full,  the  pupils  simply  paying 
attention,  then  again  slowly,  the  pupils 
writing. 

1.  Fritz's  eyes  fairly  danced. 

2.  A  punctual  discharge  of  the  sluicer's 
duties. 

3.  He  cast  a  lingering  and  agonizing  look 
upon  the  setting  sun. 

4.  As  M.  Bachand  had  rightly  conjec- 
tured, they  were  fast  asleep,  and  totally 
unconscious  of  the  devouring  element. 

5.  What  a  noble  resolve  was  made,  and 
how  heroically  executed. 

6.  The  crew  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  ask 
from  the  Lord  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

7.  Scorching,  crackling,  blazing  as  it  was, 
he  went  through  it  for  a  few  short  moments 
of  agony. 

8.  A  touch  of  generosity  seemed  to  come 
over  him. 

9.  They  were  all  dressed  in  what  is  called 
V  )yageur  costume. 

10.  To  these  admirable  arrangements  must 
be  ascribed  the  brilliant  results  which  ensued. 

11.  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  de- 
bates of  mankind. 

12.  Correspondent,  leisure,  eminent,  re- 
membrance, fatigue,  disguise,  penury,  ardor, 
patriotic,  frigate,  sceptre,  pageantry. 

Value,  100 — 4  marks  to  be  deducted  for 
each  mistake. 

This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candi- 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  had  a  field  of  3  acres;  he  sold  it  all 
but  3  roods  in  four  equal  lots.  What  was  the 
size  of  each  lot  ? 

2.  Find  the  least  number  which,  divided 
by  675,  1050,  and  4368,  will  leave  in  each 
case  32  as  a  remainder. 

3.  A  sold  a  load  of  oats  at  30  cents  a 
bushel,  and  with  |  of  the  proceeds  he  bought 
16  yards  of  cloth  at  80  cents  a  yard.  How 
many  pounds  of  oats  were  there  in  the  load  ? 

4.  When  14  oxen  cost  $539,  what  is  the 
cost  of  96  sheep,  if  5  sheep  are  worth  as 
much  as  2  oxen  ? 

5.  A  has  only25-cent  pieces.  i9  has  only 
20-cent  pieces ;  how  can  A  pay  B  $3.20  for 
a  hat? 

6.  A  man  bought  2  horses  and  a  wagon 
for  $210;  he  pays  for  each  horse  twice  as 
much  as  he  does  for  the  wagon.  What 
does  he  pay  for  each  horse? 

7.  Write  in  figures  twenty-three  billions, 
two  thousand  and  four,  and  in  words 
100030003. 

8.  Thirty-three  telegraph  posts,  placed  at 
equal  distances,  extend  a  mile  ;  how  far  apart 
are  the  posts  ? 

9.  In  a  certain  length  of  fencing,  it  is 
found  that  whether  the  posts  be  put  8,  9,  or 
10  feet  apart,  there  is  always  6  feet  over  ; 
find  the  length  of  fencing. 

10.  Simplify    ^^    of    (3|-2^)-i-|f    and 

11.  Find  the  product  of  .47  and  .00432; 
and  find  the  quotient  of  4.08  by  .0016. 

12.  A  owns  I  of  a  farm,  ^  J  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  C  the  rest.  A  has  60  acres 
more  than  C;  how  many  acres  has  each  ? 

Time — Two  hours.  Total  value  120,  but 
100  marks  are  to  count  a  full  paper. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Define  latitude,  longitude,  meridian, 
watershed,  channel,  promontory,  beach  and 
lake. 
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2.  Name    the  cities  of  Ontario,  rivers  of 
United  States  and  bays  of  South  America. 

3.  In  what  county  do  you    find  Colling- 
''wood,  Goderich,  Port  Dalhousie,  Harriston, 

Orangeville,  Brockville,  Lindsay,  Cornwall, 
Petrolia  and  Madoc. 

4.  Name  the  Provinces  of  Dominion  of 
Canada  with  their  capitals  and  chief  exports. 

5.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States 

6.  What  and  where  are,  Calgary,  Chaleur, 
St.  Rouge,  Havanna,  Magdalena,  St.  Pierre, 
Port  Arthur,  Sable,  Georgia,  Brandon,  Hull, 
Moncton,  Severn,  Rainy,  Sorata,  Aspinwall, 
Vera  Cruz,  San  Juan,  Kickinghorse,  Burrard. 

Value— I,  8;  2,  15;  3,  10;  4,  14;  5,  5; 
6,  20 — Total,  72. 

Time,  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  short  descriptions  of  the  follow- 
ing tradesmen  and  their  occupations  :  {a)  a 
carpenter  ;  (h)  a  tailor. 

2.  Write  short  descriptions  of :  a  township 
show  ;  a  circus  ;  a  church  tea-meeting. 

3.  Where  do  you  make  use  of  capital 
letters?  By  what  names  are  these  marks 
known:  ,;:.?"". 

4.  Combine  into  one  sentence :  He  was 
a  steady  man.  He  was  a  sober  man.  He 
drove  the  fast  train.  He  arrived  'on  time. 
The  snow  was  deep.  The  track  in  places 
was  dangerous. 

g  5.   Correct  where  necessary  : 

well  jack  the  anxous  parrent  crys. 
how  did  you  manidge  jack  replys. 
i  thocht  each  day  it's  wants  wood  hav 
and  apetite  again  wood  crav. 

Time,  one^half  hour.  Values — i,  14  ; 
2,  20;  3,  12;  4,  10;  5,  16 — total  72. 

GRAMMAR. 

.  I.  Define  a  Relative  Pronoun  and  a 
Transitive  Verb.     [4.] 

2.  Compare  little,  bad,  ill,  friendly,  rough 
and  much.     [6.] 

3.  What  is  a  simple  sentence?     [3.] 

4.  What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ? 
Give  examples.      [4.] 

5.  Name  the  ways  in  which  gender  is 
distinguished.     [6.] 


6.  Define  a  Proper,  Common,  and  Ab- 
stract Noun.     Give  examples.     [6.] 

7.  Enlarge  the  subject  in  the  following 
sentence  in  all  the  ways  you  can, — "Boys 
play."     [4.] 

8.  Give  three  instances  of  a  Transitive 
Verb,  and  three  of  an  Intransitive  Verb.    [4.] 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and 
state,  if  you  can,  the  rule  in  each  case. — 
(a)  Let  you  and  I  go  for  a  pailful  of  water  ; 
{b)  The  boys  was  playing ;  (c)  They  ran 
away  and  hid  themselves  ;  {d)  I  have  seen 
him  last  week.     [9.] 

10.  Analyze  and  parse :  {a)  They  received 
their  new  guests  as  a  vastly  superior  order  of 
beings.  [6.]  (b)  Remote  from  towns,  he 
ran  his  godly  race.     [20.] 

CANADIAN   HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  a  Treaty  ?  In  what  year  and 
by  what  Treaty  was  Canada  formally  ceded 
to  the  British?     [8.] 

2.  Give  the  date  and  provisions  of  the 
Quebec  Act.     [12.] 

3.  What  gave  rise  to  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists?     Explain  fully.     [10.] 

4.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  was  Canada 
involved?  Explain  fully  ;  give  name,  pro- 
visions, and  date  of  Treaty  closing  the  war. 
[12.] 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  and  what  brought  it  about?  [10.] 

6.  From  what  is  the  word  Parliament 
derived?  Define  Motion,  Bill,  Act  of  Par- 
liament, Adjourn,  Prorogue  and  Dissolve. 
[12.] 

7.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1S12?  Give 
any  important  engagement. 

Time,  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 


Entrance  to  Fifth  Class, 
spelling — time,  thirty  minutes. 

To  be  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands every  word.  Each  sentence  to  be 
first  read  in  full,  the  pupils  simply  paying 
attention,  then  again  slowly,  the  pupils 
writing. 

I.  A  dull  sound  of  the  heavy  beast  striking 
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against  the  unyielding  trunks  of  the  fallen 
trees. 

2.  A  sturdy  Virginian  reaches  down  and 
draws  up  the  lad  before  the  tearful,  breath- 
less multitude. 

3.  Another  circumstance,  which  occurred 
about  this  period,  afforded  him  inexpressible 
delight. 

4.  Now  lulls  in  dying  cadences. 

5.  The  annals  of  the  American  war  record 
the  following  story. 

6.  The  scene  is  altered  from  the  interesting 
and  beautiful,  to  the  majestic  and  terrific. 

7.  A  peerless  moon  rode  through  an 
occasional  cloud. 

8.  These  unwieldy  craft  are  brought  to 
Quebec  in  great  numbers. 

9.  An  uninterrupted  communication  being 
thus  made  practicable  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

10.  Before  he  died,  he  paid  the  victorious 
army  this  magnanimous  compliment. 

11.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  as  she  sat,  gazing  in  unutterable 
despair  on  the  mangled  form  of  her  husband. 

12.  Launched,  incautiously,  fractured, 
precipice,  contemptuous,  disease,  apathy, 
hospital,  architecture,  physician,  unmanage- 
able, manoeuvre. 

Value,  icx) — 5  marks  to  be  deducted  for 
each  mistake. 

This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  any  candi- 
date. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  total  cost  of :  2,36olh3.  of  hay 
@  $10  per  ton;  2,352lt)s.  of  flour  @  $5  per 
barrel  ;  4,70olt)3.  of  pork  @  $24  per  barrel; 
i,20olbs.  of  pease  @  70cts.  per  bushel.    [10] 

2.  Write  down  Square  Measure,  Dry 
Measure,  and  Troy  Weight.  Reduce  238,760 
inches  to  miles,  furlongs,  etc.      [10.] 

3.  A  boy  gave  \  of  his  apples  to  his  sister, 
\  of  what  was  left  to  his  mother,  and  had  84 
apples  left.  How  many  had  he  at  first,  and 
what  were  they  worth  at  the  rate  of  3  for  5 
cents?     [10.] 

4.  Bought  a  lot  25  rods  long  and  20  rods 
wide  for  $1,000.  Sold  the  same  at  25  cents 
per  square  foot ;  find  gain.     [10,] 

5.  Three  boys,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  are 


respectively  aged  9,  11,  and  12.     Divide  416 
nuts  among  them  according  to  age.     [10] 

A    c-       IT     l  +  2|off  .  11^x8^ 

6.  Simplify  -^p^^+-^^       [10.] 

7.  Two-thirds  of  A's  money  is  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  Z?'s,  and  four-fifths  of  B's  is 
equal  to  five-sixths  of  C  s.  Altogether  they 
have  $1,234;  how  much  money  has  each? 
[10.] 

8.  Multiply  .3456  by  .1234,  and  divide 
the  result  by  1.92.  (N.B. — Must  not  reduce 
to  Vulgar  Fractions.)     [10,] 

9.  What  must  a  farmer  ask  for  a  horse 
which  cost  him  $120,  so  that  after  throwing 
off  20%  of  the  price  asked,  he  may  still  make 
25%  of  what  it  cost  him  ?     [10.] 

10.  How  many  bricks  9  inches  long,  4^ 
inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick,  will  be 
required  for  a  wall  60  feet  long,  17  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  thick,  allowing  that  the 
mortar  increases  the  bulk  of  each  brick  one- 
sixteenth?     [10.] 

11.  Define  the  following:— Factor,  Prime 
Number,  Measure,  Least  Common  Multiple. 
Resolve  87780  and  12350  into  prime  factors, 
and  from  them  determine  the  Greatest  Com- 
mon Measure,  and  the  least  Common  Multi- 
ple of  the  numbers.     [10.] 

12.  How  much  will  $215.75  amount  to  at 
8  per  cer\,t.  per  annum,  for  three  years  and 
a-half,  simple  interest  ?     [10.] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Pole,  Horizon,  Meridian,  Zone, 
Channel,  Earthquake,  Plateau,  Delta,  Colony 
and  Tide. 

2.  Give  the  Seaports  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  Mexico,  specifying  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  each. 

3.  Where  is  Guinea,  and  what  are  its 
divisions?     Name  its  capitals. 

4.  Where  are  Mounts  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and 
Hecla?  For  what  are  these  mountains 
noted  ? 

5.  Where  are  the  following  cities  situated, 
and  for  what  are  they  severally  remarkable  : 
Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  Orleans, 
Liverpool,  Cork,  Odessa,  Naples,  Glasgow, 
and  Oporto. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  locate 
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its  principal  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  capes,  and 
bays. 

7.  Name  and  bound  the  Republics  of 
North  America. 

8.  What  and  where  are  :  Wight,  Jordan, 
Indus,  Suez,  Cairo,  Gibraltar,  .Ceylon, 
Fraser,  Grand  and  Bowmanville. 

Values— I,  10;  2,  10;  3,  7;  4,  7;  5,  10; 
6,  12;  7,  6;  8,  10— total,  72. 

Time,  one  hour  and  a-quarter.  See  time 
table. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  composition  on  Christmas  day, 
telling  when  it  is,  why  it  is  kept,  where  you 
went  last  Christmas  day,  who  were  with  you, 
what  you  did,  and  what  your  opinion  is  of 
the  value  of  Christmas  day. 

2.  Correct  where-necessary  the  following: 
John  Steggins  and  co'y.,  fergus,  respeckfuly 
informs  the  publick  that  they  have  had  100 
crate  of  crocery,  50  chest  of  teas  and  an 
imense  stock  of  dry  goods  added  to  his  stock 
from  steemship  sarmation  on  wedensday 
febuary  22nd  which  i  am  determined  not  to 
be  undersold  by  any  in  the  trade. 

N.  B.  i  am  abel  to  do  this  by  purchasing 
for  cash  only. 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than 
25  lines  on  any  of  the  following  subjects  : 
The  Cow;  Railway;  Kindness;  Truth. 

Time  one-half  hour.  Values — I,  10 ;  2,  5 ; 
3,  15— total,   30. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Analyze:  He  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  his  skill ;  but  he  still  wanted  one 
of  those  effective  dishes,  capable  of  producing 
a  great  sensation,  which  rear  on  a  solid  basis 
the  reputation  of  the  cook  of  a  great  house. 
[12.] 

2.  Parse :  The  ships  sailing  across  the 
ocean,  looked  like  great  ocean  birds.     [22.] 

3.  Give  the  plural  oi potato,  brother,  datum, 
phenomenon,  beau,  and  cherub.     [6.] 

4.  Correct  where  necessary,  giving  clear 
reasons  in  each  case  :  {a)  Thou  should  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thou  loves  thyself;  {b)  None 
of  my  hands  are  empty  ;  (c)  Many  have 
profited  from  good  advice  ;  [d)  The  number 
of  our  days  are  with  thee ;    {e)  Either  the 


boy  or  the  girl  were  present ;  (/)  Which  is 
the  heaviest?  Her's  or  Yours?    [12.] 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  :  [a)  A 
noun  clause  ;  [b)  An  infinitive  or  an  infinitive 
phrase  in  the  subject ;  {c)  A  sentence  con- 
taining a  Relative  Pronoun ;  {d)  A  verb  in 
the  passive  voice.     [8  ] 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  snow,  spit, 
rive,  mow,  tread,  weave.      [12  ] 

Time,  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  kings  of  the  Norman  period. 
Give  dates  when  you  can  and  tell  the  leading 
features  of  the  period.      [10.] 

2.  Was  London  always  the  Capital  of 
England,  if  not,  what  was?  What  were  the 
Crusades,  and  what  King  of  England  became 
famous  in  one  of  them  ?  In  whose  reign  was 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  ?     [10.] 

3.  How  came  Henry  the  4th  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  to  be  King  of  England  ?  Ex- 
plain fully.      [10.] 

4.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ?  The  King  Maker  ;  who  was  he  ? 
At  what  period  were  many  of  the  Nobility 
of  England  utterly  destroyed  and  Feudalism* 
become  extinct?  Who  was  the  last  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  by  whom  was  he  suc- 
ceeded ?     [10.] 

5.  What  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
can  you  relate,  giving  dates  where  you  can  ? 
In  whose  reign  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
beheaded,  The  Spanish  Armada  repulsed. 
The  Church  of  England  reformed,  and  what 
great  men  lived  during  the  same?     [10.] 

6.  When  were  the  Crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  first  worri  by  one  Monarch  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  Civil-War  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First  and  how  did  it  end?  Who 
was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  authority  in  England  at  the  close 
of  his  life  ?  Give  the  character  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  and  the  reason  why 
Prince  William  of  Orange,  his  son-in-law, 
succeeded  the  latter.  What  famous  General 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in 
what  battles  did  he  defeat  the  French?   [12.] 

7.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  South  Sea 
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Company,  of  the  battles  of  Culloden,  Plassey, 
and  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  William  Pitt, 
Georire  Washington,  Napoleon,   The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Prince  Albert.     [12.] 
Time,  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  LITERATURE. 

In  compliance  with  numerous  requests 
for  "  suggestions  "  in  regard  to  methods  of 
conducting  recitations,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing— with  reluctance,  for  I  cannot  but  think 
that  each  teacher  must  prefer  his  own  ways 
of  teaching,  and  with  pleasure,  for  it  recalls 
the  faces  of  my  pupils,  and  the  class-rooms 
in  which  these  methods  had  their  origin. 

I.  In  order  to  exercise  or  cultivate  the 
taste  of  beginners,  it  is  well  to  read  aloud 
some  rare,  short  poem,  and  at  its  close, 
or  during  the  reading,  if  the  pupils  cannot 
retain  the  line  in  memory  until  the  reading  is 
ended,  let  them  name  the  line  that  espe- 
cially pleases  them.  I  used  frequently  to 
take  Tennyson's  little  poem,  The  Poefs 
Song,  trying  not  to  show  my  own  impres- 
sions as  I  read.  But  I  never  could  get 
beyond  the  line, 

*'•  And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 
wheat," 

without  a  thrill  of  pleasure  communicating 
itself  to  the  whole  class.  Then,  as  I  would 
proceed,  hands  would  be  raised  at  each 
effective  line,  descriptive  of  the  power  of  the 
song  on  the  "  wild  swan,"  *•  the  lark,"  "the 
swallow,"  **  the  snake."  And  then,  per- 
haps, would  come  my  disappointment  if  they 
failed   to   notice  the  strongest   lines  of  all, 

*  *  The  ivild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his 
beaky 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey. ''^ 

The  few  words  present,  at  once,  a  striking 
image.  The  hawk,  arrested  in  his  savage 
meal,  not  with  appetite  satiated,  but  whetted 
with  the  first  taste  of  blood,  is  lured  to 
listen,  and  with  head  erect  stands  •'  with 
the  down  on  his  beak,"  and  stares,  "with 
his  foot  on  the  prey." 

Nor  will  the  idea  in  the  last  lines  escape 
the  attention  of  the  more  thoughtful  pupils, 


who  see  in  the  poet  the  hopeful  prophet  of 
the  future.; 

THE   poet's   song. 

The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose. 

He  pags'd  by  the  town,  and  out  of  the 
street, 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun. 

And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 
wheat, 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet. 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her  cloud. 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee. 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray. 
The  wild-hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his 
beak, 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey  ; 
And  the  nightingale  thought  "  I  have  sung 
many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away." 

2.  As  soon  as  a  writer's  place  is  fixed  in 
the  mind,  and  the  writer  has  received  indi- 
viduality, let  the  pupil  turn  at  once,  as  the 
main  study,  to  the  author's  works.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  literature  of  each  period  are 
given  at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  but  it 
being  impossible  to  give  more  than  brief 
specimens  of  each,  let  selections  from  these 
writers  be  brought  from  every  source,  best 
of  all  from  a  writer's  own  works.  For 
instance,  the  lesson  may  be  Longfellow,  or 
Whittier,  or  Tennyson.  Let  each  pupil 
select  the  poem  of  his  choice,  and  having 
studied  it  well,  let  the  reading  of  it,  and 
comments  upon  it,  be  his  contribution  to  the 
lesson,  in  addition  to  the  assigned  lesson 
from  the  text. 

3.  The  recitation  may  consist  wholly  of 
the  study  of  one  piece.  This,  even  for 
beginners,  may  be  made  exceedingly  profit- 
able and  interesting.  Take,  for  instance, 
Whittier's  Barefoot  Boy.  See  that  each  line 
produces  a  picture  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
Nothing  should  go  unexplained  that  is  not 
well  understood.  Every  allusion  that  re- 
quires research  is  a  help,  and  the  more 
trouble  the  pupil  has  in  finding  the  meaning, 
the  more  surely  will  he  remember  it.  In 
this  poem  the  interest  centres  in  the  sports  of 
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boyhood,  but  is  replete  with  poetic  senti- 
ments and  happy  phrases.  No  line  should 
escape  attention,  whether  simple,  as  the  rare 
description  of  the  "  blackberry-cone,  "  or 
gorgeous,  as  the  picture  given  of  the  "  regal 
tent  "  of  sunset, 

*'  Purple  curtained,  fringed  with  gold. 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-szvung  fold.'" 

Let  the  pupil  feel  the  beauty  of  such  lines. 
Gray's  Elegy  and  Buchanan  Read's  Closing 
Scene  contrasted,  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Ivi- 
moriality,  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,  and,  for  more  advanced  students,  Dry- 
den's  and  Pope's   Odes  on    St.   Cecilia, — all 
furnish   admirable  studies.     In    these   exer- 
cises  the   careful  use   of    words   should   be 
observed,   for    words  themselves  when  ana- 
lyzed reveal  whole  poems.     Such  a  course 
will  evidently  lead  up  to  a  still  higher  and 
and  more  analytical  course,  taking  for  sub- 
jects Milton's  longer    poems,  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  plays  of  the  other  dramatists,  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queen,  Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales, 
prose  works  of  the  great  masters,  as  Bacon, 
Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan,  Addison, 
Burke,  etc.  But  such  studies  require  libraries, 
and,    until   the   pupil    can    have   access   at 
pleasure  to  all  the  great  writers,  it  is  better 
that  he  should  become  familiar  with  them  by 
first    having   a  slight   knowledge  of    each. 
This  will  materially  aid  his  after-studies  of 
some   one   or   two  great    writers,  if  such   a 
course  is  then  deemed  best. 

4.  Group  minor  facts  around  the  central 
subject  of  interest.  Teach  pupils  to  discrim- 
inate between  that  which  is  of  real  impor- 
tance and  that  which  is  but  secondary,  and 
do  not  dwell  too  long  on  minute  details. 
Teach,  rather,  that 

•*  Not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise." 

5.  Do  not  insist  on  the  pupils  remember- 
ing dates.  After  those  of  Chaucer,  Shakes- 
peare, and  Milton.  I  should  insist  on  but  few 
others.  Dates  will  of  themselves,  if  not 
forced  upon  the  memory,  cling  to  it  by  asso- 
ciation, and  it  shows  more  intelligence  to 
know  about  what  time  a  minor  poet  lived 
than  to  know  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and 
death.     The    thoughtful   student   will   note 


coincidences.  He  will  remember,  because 
he  cannot  help  it,  that  Chaucer  died  in  1400, 
Dryden  in  1700,  Cowper  in  1800,  Words- 
worth in  1850.  By  association  he  will  re- 
member that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  great 
German  poet,  Goethe,  died  in  the  same  year, 
1832  ;  that  Macaulay,  Irving,  Prescott,  Hal- 
lam,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quiocey,  all  died  in 
1859.  But  should  he  fail  to  notice  this, 
knowing  that  Wordsworth  lived  during  the 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  that  tVe 
above  writers  together  with  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Hood,  etc.,  were  his  contemporaries,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  exact  dates  of  each 
should  be  studied. 

6.  One  method  of  conducting  an  exercise 
which  interests  pupils  exceedingly,  and  makes 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  period,  is  to  place 
upon  the  black-board  a  variety  of  subjects 
belonging  to  the  period,  and  let  each  pupil 
select  from  the  list  the  subject  upon  which 
he  will  discourse  for  the  next  lesson,  either 
telling  orally  all  that  he  has  learned  upon 
the  subject,  or  writing  out  as  interesting  an 
account  as  possible.  Sometimes,  not  often, 
a  well  delivered  oral  recitation  will  be  quite 
as  beneficial  as  a  written  one, — the  main  end 
being  to  give,  in  a  good  style  of  language, 
all  that  has  been  learned  upon  the  subject. 
For  such  an  exercise,  suppose  the  lesson  to 
be  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
1400 — 1500.  The  teacher  would  place  upon 
the  board  under  the  heading  such  subjects  as 
the  following  : 

1400 — 1500. 

REVIVAL   OF   LEARNING. 

Sir  Thomas  More,         The  Invention  of 
The  Discovery  of  Printing, 

America,  Caxton, 

Henry  VIII.,  Translation  of  the 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Bible, 

James  I.,  of  Scotland,     Ballad  Poetry, 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,         Minstrelsy, 
Stories  of  Arthur,  The  Byzantine  Em- 

pire, 
Erasmus. 

Each  pupil  before  leaving  the  class  must 
select  his  subject,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion.  If  two  or  three  should  choose 
the  same,  it  would  only  tax  them  to  greater 
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efforts  to  excel.  But  the  ground  of  the  les- 
son should  be  entirely  covered,  and  each 
theme  should  be  presented  in  an  attractive 
light  by  the  teacher.  If  the  pupils  have 
done  their  part  well,  the  next  lesson  will  be 
a  treat  to  all.  The  pupils  will  not  have 
relied  alone  upon  the  text-book  before  them, 
but  will  recall  all  that  they  have  ever  read 
or  heard  upon  the  subject,  and  will  consult 
every  available  source  of  information.  Each 
of  the  above  subjects  may  call  out  original 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
facts  as  he  relates  them  must  always  be 
given  in  his  own  language.  All  terror  of 
writing  disappears  before  a  subject  upon 
which  a  pupil  has  something  to  say. 

7.  An  exercise  which  most  teachers  have 
tried  is  that  of  paraphrasing.  The  exquisite 
description  of  winter  in  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Latinfal  affords  an  attractive  theme  ;  so  also 
Drake's  Culprit  Fay,  a  description  from  Gold- 
smith, or  from  any  author  whose  words  convey 
an  exact  image  of  that  which  is  described. 


8.  After  pupils  have  gained  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  several  authors,  it  is  a  good 
exercise  to  let  them  bring  in  brief  extracts 
from  these  authors — a  striking  sentence  in 
prose,  or  a  line  or  stanza  of  poetry — charac- 
teristic of  the  author,  if  possible — and  recite 
them  in  class,  letting  the  class  recognize  the 
author,  either  from  memory  of  the  lines 
quoted  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral style  of  the  writer.  They  should  also 
know  from  what  work  the  lines  are  ex- 
tracted, and  all  that  is  possible  to  know 
about  them. 

9.  An  interesting  review  may  be  con- 
ducted by  having  the  pupils  themselves  ask 
the  questions.  Give  for  instance,  a  certain 
period  to  be  reviewed,  and  request  each 
pupil  to  come  prepared  with,  say  ten  ques- 
tions upon  that  period — prepared,  also,  to 
answer  them.  The  asking  of  a  question 
frequently  indicates  the  state  of  knowledge 
better  than  the  answering. — Trimble^s  Short- 
Course  in  Literature,, 
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Aids  to  Writing  La.tin  Prose,  with 
Exercises,  by  G.  -G.  Bradley,  D.D,, 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  I.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.  Riving- 
ton's,  London,  1884. 

In  The  Monthly  for  November,  1883, 
we  reviewed  at  some  length  a  number  of 
works  on  Latin  prose,  published  by  the  well- 
known  house  of  Messrs.  Rivington,  London, 
and  drew  pointed  attention  to  the  superlative 
merits  as  an  elementary  class-book  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  "  Arnold,"  an  essentially  new  work 
under  an  old  name.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  high  praise  we  then  bestowed  upon 
that  book  has  been  amply  justified  by  the 
test  of  the  school -room,  and  that  to-day  it 
is  the  book  par  excellence  for  Latin  prose  in 
our  Hi^h  Schools.  We  are  happy  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  teachers  a  continuation 
of  the  same  work  from  the  hand  of  Papillon, 
that  first-rate  scholar  and  able  writer  of 
school  and  college  text-books.  This  book, 
we  learn  from  the  preface,  is  a  selection  from 


materials  prepared  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster while  master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  for  a  treatise  upon  Latin  prose 
composition,  and  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  editor  with  full  dis- 
cretion as  to  their  selection  and  arrange- 
ment. The  publication  of  the  revised  edition 
of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  has 
rendered  unnecessary  any  further  exposition 
of  the  constructions  of  Latin  syntax,  and  the 
editor  is  left  free  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  the  introductory  work.  The 
book  is  then  of  special  use  to  undergraduates 
at  the  Universities  and  boys  in  the  upper 
forms  of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes. 

There  are  174  pages  of  textual  matter  and 
138  pages  of  exercises,  followed  by  a  gram- 
matical index,  an  index  of  words  and  phrases, 
and  an  index  to  exercises.  Without  going 
further  into  detail,  we  may  sum  up  by  stat- 
ing that  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  work  on  Latin  prose  acces- 
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sible  to  the  English  student.  The  people 
that  can  see  no  good  in  Latin  prose  would 
do  well  to  read  the  introductory  essay  on 
the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  composition. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it,  both  for 
their  confusion  and  for  the  support  of  those 
that  still  believe  in  "  the  humanities." 


Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,  with  other  Lectures, 
by  Joseph  Payne.  New  York  :  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  1884.  [pp.  256,  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents.] 

The  publishers  have  laid  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  America  under  obligations  by 
re-publishing  this  notable  book.  As  is  prob- 
ably known  to  our  readers  interested  in  the 
science  of  education,  Mr.  Payne  was  the  first 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education 
in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  Eng- 
land. He  laboured  there  with  much,  accept- 
ance to  the  college,  and  amply  justified  the 
expectations  of  those  that  had  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  chair  of  pedagogy. 
He  not  only  found  the  key  to  the  success  of 
Froebel,  Pestalozzi  and  Jacotot,  but  was  able 
to  add  much  original  material  to  the  science 
of  education.  No  teacher  who  aims  to  be 
progressive  shouM  fail  to  obtain  this  book 
and  master  its  contents.  The  key-note  of 
the  book  is  this  :  It  is  what  the  child  does 
for  and  by  himself  that  educates  him.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  book  is  also  excellent. 


Cumulative  Method  for  Learning 
German,  adapted  to  Schools  or  Home 
Instruction,  by  Adolphe  Dreyspring. 
Second  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

Methods  of  linguistic  instruction  are  com- 
monly distinguished  as  being  analytical  or 
syntheticaL  This  distinction  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, inasmuch  as  no  system  can  be  either 
wholly  the  one  or  the  other  ;  the  methods  are 
only  rightly  so  named  as  indicating  that  the 
one  or  the  other  principle  prevails.  We  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  these  distinctions  further 
than  to  state  that  languages  are  and  have 
been  taught  in  our  schools  mainly  by  the 
analytic  method.  Herr  Dreyspring's  idea 
4 


seems  to  be  this :  The  boy  who  has  ana- 
lysed the  grammatical  forms  and  syntax  of 
•'wessen  Tisch  ist  das?"  who  can  repeat 
these  words,  whenever  he  wishes  to  express 
the  thought  contained  therein,  and  who  so 
understands  the  grammatical  principles 
involved  as  to  express  a  similiar  thought 
with  other  words,  knows  German  (in  so  far 
as  he  has  learned  the  language)  as  perfectly 
as  Goethe  or  Schiller.  Anything  short  of  this 
the  author  believes  is  not  to  kno7o :  it  is  only 
to  know  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stage  of 
progress  most  commonly  attained  is  to  be  able 
to  translate  such  a  passage  into  English  at 
sight,  and  probably  to  parse  correctly  the 
individual  words.  Very  few  can  repeat  the 
words  in  case  of  need,  and  marvellously  few 
can  express  another  thought  similarly  with, 
other  words.  Such  a  knowledge  is  not  per- 
manent, is  of  little  use  as  mental  discipline, 
gives  no  pleasure  to  the  possessor,  and 
finally  disappears  with  astonishing  celerity. 

To  compass  the  whole  German  language,, 
as  indicated  in  the  example  given  above,  in 
analysis,  syntax,  pronunciation,  and  original 
effort  on  the  part  of  the'  pupil,  has  been 
the  object  of  the  author  of  the  "Cumu- 
lative Method."  He  has  analysed  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  story  of  "  Schonkind,"  taken 
its  350  nouns.  125  adjective?,  and  200  verbs 
with  minor  words,  and  with  these  as  a  basis 
has  built  up  the  whole  German  Grammar  in 
concrete  form. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  teachers  of 
languages.  If  not  prepared  to  adopt  such  a 
system  in  its  entirety,  they  would  assuredly 
derive  benefit  from  familiarity  with  its  prin- 
ciples, which  may  with  equal  advantage  be 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  any  language. 


Exercises  in  Translation  at  Sight: 
A  selection  of  passages  from  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  arranged  by  A.  W.  Spratt, 
M.  A.  and  A.  Pretor  M.  A.,  Fellows  of  St. 
Catharines  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I., 
Original  Passages,  pp.  209.  Rivingtons  : 
London,    1884. 

This  book  although  intended  to  supply 
the  needs  of  higher  classes  in  British  Schools 
with  a  selection  of  passages  from  the  best 
classical  authors  for  sight  translation,  is  yet 
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in  parts  not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
most  advanced  students  in  our  own  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  The 
Selections  are  marked  "easy,"  •'moder- 
ately easy"  and  ••difficult"  and  afford 
an:ple  practice  even  for  undergraduates.  It 
is  an  excellent  compilation,  and  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  classical  teachers  who 
must  often  have  felt  the  need  of  such  a  book. 


The  Normal  Music  Course  :  by  Jno.  W. 
Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt,  adapted  for  use  in 
the  Canadian  schools  by  S.  H.  Preston. 
First  and  Second  Readers  :  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Toronto. 

These  books  which  we  briefly  noticed  last 
month,  are  found  upon  further  enquiry  to 
possess  unusual  merits  and  some  novelties  in 
music.  The  system  is  graded  and  eminently 
practical.  The  special  features,  however, 
are  that  they  present  the  relative  pitch  of 
sounds  to  the  ear  as  mental  objects  which 
are  as  distinctly  named  and  known  as  num- 
bers are  to  the  eye.  By  this  system  the 
hindrance  of  beating  time  is  avoided.  The 
pupils  are  taught  to  think  and  feel  time  not 
beat  it.  The  books  have  already  received 
the  warm  approval  of  the  highest  musical 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  largely  used  in  this  country. 


The  Commonly-occurring  Wild 
Plants  of  Canada,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  Flora  for 
the  use  of  beginners :  by  H.  B.  Spotton, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  : 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg.     [1884.] 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  an  attempt  as  the 
present  made  to  supply  the  young  Canadian 
botanist  with  an  inexpensive  handbook  of 
the  wild  plants  of  his  country.  There  is  no 
science  better  adapted  for  pleasantly  training 
t  le  student  in  habits  of  observation,  and 
in  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  than 
botany,  and  it  has,  we  believe,  as  few 
drawbacks  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  field 
of  scientific  study.  In  the  search  for  plants 
we  find  health  an!  instruction  as  well  as 
specimens,  and  we  have  the  further  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  oar  health  and  our  instruc- 
tion are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  single 


pang  to  the  objects  of  our  search.  With- 
out particularizing  the  features  of  merit  that 
must  occur  to  every  intelligent  reader  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state,  that  Mr.  Spotton's 
labours  are  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
accuracy  of  treatment.  He  has  evidently 
spent  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  the  whole 
book,  but,  especially  upon  the  key.  His 
efforts  amid  heavy  professional  duties  to  pro- 
duce a  trustworthy  handbook,  are  creditable 
to  himself,  and  bring  honour  to  the  whole 
profession,  and  should  do  much  to  foster  the 
study  of  botany  in  our  schools.  That  Mr. 
Spotton's  little  book  will  help  on  this  study, 
there  can  be  hardly  anydoubt.  A  subsequent 
edition  might,  however,  we  think,  with 
advantage  widen  the  scope  so  as  to  make 
it  include  not  only  the  commonly-occurring, 
but  also  the  rarer  species,  for  even  beginners 
often  find  rare  specimens.  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Spotton's  labours  will  receive  the 
acknowledgment  which  they  deserve. 


A  Manual  of  Greek  Verbs  with  rules  for 
for  the  formation  of  tenses,  and  tables  of 
verbs  for  practice:  by  F.  Ritchie,  M.A'., 
and  E.  H.  Moore,  M.A.  Rivingtons : 
London. 

The  authors  have  made  a  successful 
attempt  to  arrange  in  a  clear  and  consecutive 
order  the  laws  which  govern  the  inflexion 
of  the  Greek  verb,  to  supply  copious  examples 
of  their  app'ication,  and  to  collect  and  group 
the  chief  instances  of  irregularity. 

History  Topics  for  the  use  of  High  Schools 
and  Colleges:  by  William  Francis  Allen, 
A.M.  Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  1883. 
[pp.  121,  mailing  price  25  cents.] 

The  chief  features  of  merit  in  this  primer 
are  the  evidences  of  intelligent  purpose, 
practical  skill  in  teaching,  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  a  well  de- 
fined plan.  The  ground  covered  is  perhaps 
not  exactly  suited  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  student  in  Canadian  schools,  but  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  promised  English 
History  course,  there  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  book  quite  valuable  to  candidates  for 
matriculation.  The  sixty  pages  of  the  biblio- 
graphy of  history,  is  at  once  the  most  scholarly 
and  useful  compendium  that  has  yet  appeared 


II   English.     To    the    young    student    and 
acher  doing  some  original  reading  or  mak- 
ig  additions  to  a  library  it  is  simply  invalu- 
ale. 
ANADA  UNDER   THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

Lord  Lorne,  by  J.  E.  Collins,  author 
of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  K.  C.  B.,  etc."  i  vol.  8vo. 
Toronto  :  Rose  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Collins's  new  book  is  characterized 
alike  by  great  strength  and  great  weakness. 
His  work,  in  the  present  instance,  is  unequal, 
and  what  is  sure  to  be  prejudicial  to  him,  he 
seems  at  times  to  write  under  the  influence 
of  what  we  may  euphemistically  call  too  ex- 
uberant animal  spirits.  His  style  has  colour, 
has  blood  in  it ;  but  he  appears  not  to  be 
able  always  to  surmount  his  own  preferences 
and  prejudices;  for  at  times  he  allows  his 
likings  to  carry  him  to  the  point  of  excessive 
laudation,  and  at  others  to  stud  his  book  with 
unrestrained,  and  sometimes  acrid,  comment. 
A  license  of  criticism,  lacking  in  judicious- 
ness and  prolific  of  biting  power,  generally 
defeats  its  own  ends  and  destroys  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  him  who  so  writes.  To  this  cause, 
we  apprehend,  is  due  either  the  silence  of  the 
press  or  the  want  of  heartiness  in  noticing  a 
work  which,  in  many  respects,  is  eminently 
worthy  of  notice,  and  has  in  it  much  of  ad- 
mirable writing,  of  usually  sound  criticism, 
and  of  laborious,  painstaking  compilation. 
Party  predilections,  unhappily,  are  too  apt  to 
^olour  the  notices  of  the  press  in  reviewing 
works  of  a  political  character;  and,  in  the 
case  even  of  our  metropolitan  journals,  it  has 
happened  that  criticism  has  been  influenced 
byf)ersonal  animosity.  This  is  to  be  repre- 
hended, for  it  is  an  injustice  to  literature  in 
general  and  a  cruel  wrong  to  native  letters. 
Canadian  literature  stands  in  need,  not  of  the 
slogging  of  an  irate  reviewer,  but  of  the  calm, 
dignified,  and  helpful  aid  of  a  discriminating 
but  kindly  criticism. 

Mr.  Collins'  new  book  has  this  further  dis- 
advantage, that  it  deals  with  contemporary 
events  ;  and  it  is  confessedly  difiicult  to  see 
these  in  their  proper  perspective,  and  hard 
to  write  about  them  without  provoking  com- 
ment. Particularly  is  this  the  case  when 
you  have  an  author  who  has  his  own  way  of 
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looking  at  things,  and  has  the  courage  to  say 
what  he  thinks.  It  is  this,  however,  that 
gives  to  the  present  volume  its  spice  and 
interest,  and,  while  dealing  with  things  that 
as  yet  cannot  have  passed  from  the  public 
memory,  places  them  in  a  specially  new  and 
fresh  light. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  chapters ;  the 
first  dealing  with  the  arrival  in  Canada  of 
Lord  Lorne  and  the  Princess  Louise,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  work  which  has  some  spirited 
writing ;  and  the  second,  with  the  Letellier 
affair,  which,  though  it  had  broken  out  under 
the  administration  of  the  previous  Governor- 
General,  came  to  be  officially  dealt  with  by 
Lord  Lorne.  Chapters  three  to  seven  dis- 
cuss the  political  and  social  events  of  the  years 
i88o-'83,  in  which  occur  some  capital  bits  of 
portraiture  and  clever  political  writing ; 
chapter  eight  with  their  Excellencies'  private 
and  social  record ;  chapter  nine  with  lit- 
erature and  the  Royal  Society ;  and  chap- 
ter ten  with  Canadian  sports,  scenery  and 
pictures.  In  these  several  chapters  the 
reader  will  get  an  intelligent,  a  forceful,  and 
generally  adequate  idea  of  the  trend  of 
Canadian  events,  at  a  period  of  no  little 
national  interest ;  while  he  will  have  gather- 
ed up  for  future  reference  much  material 
illustrative  of  present-day  annals  which  he 
will  be  glad  to  find  at  hand  when  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  historic  research.  With  the 
reservation  already  made,  Canadian  history 
has,  in  the  present  volume,  had  some  impor- 
tant chapters  added  to  it  which  those  who 
keep  themsleves  ate  coiirant  with  native 
thought  will  not  omit  to  read  and  find 
pleasure  and  profit  in  reading.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  Canadian  sports  and  scenery,  Mr. 
Collins,  in  our  opinion,  appears  at  his  best, 
for  whatever  be  his  political  sagacity  his 
sympathy  with  nature  is  undoubted,  and  his 
descriptions  of  her  varyin.^  moods  and 
charms  are  delightful.  In  the  appendix 
much  interesting  reading  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Lome's  addresses  on  art,  education, 
and  kindred  topics,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  leave  on  the  reader's 
mind  a  favourable  impression  of  His  Excel- 
lency's administration. 

G.  M.  A. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  scholar  who  loves  an  occasional 
bit  of  examination  humor  will  be  delighted 
with  the  specimens  given  in  the  Classic 
department. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Tiliey,  late 
Public  School  Inspector  for  the  County  of 
Durham  to  the  Inspectorship  of  the  Provincial 
Model  Schools  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  of  Mr.  Tilley's  pro- 
fessional ability  and  zeal.  Mr.  Tiliey  has 
many  qualifications  for  the  important  position 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and  with  the 
experience  that  his  many  years  of  county 
service  have  given  him,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  serving  the  Province  with  dis- 
cretion and  success. 


In  the  June  Century  magazine  there  is  a 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  contribution  on 
"  What  is  a  liberal  education  ?  "  by  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.  The  paper 
is,  we  understand,  the  first  of  a  series  which 
is^to  appear  in  that  magazine  on  educational 
topics.  Presiilent  Eliot's  position,  if  we 
rightly  understand  him,  seems  to  be  th«t 
languages,  mathematics  and  science,  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  level.  Thoroughness 
should  be  sought  for  in  one  of  these  branches, 
and  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  mas- 
tering more  than  one  of  these  great  depart- 
ments, options  should  enter  earlier  into 
educational  training.  Although  agreeing  in 
many  things  with  the  learned  President,  we 
must  differ  from  him  on  the  point  of  options 
being  introduced  into  the  secondary  schools. 
We  do  this  principally  for  the  reason  that  a 
scientist  should  be  sufficiently  versed  in  lan- 
guages to  express  himself  intelligibly,  and  in 
mathematics  to  be  exact  and  accurate,  and 
this  requires  no  little  careful  training.  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  contention  for  better  and  more 
thorough  instruction  is  very  seasonable,  but 
he  seems  to  have  looked  to  the  wrong  end  of 


the  educational  programme  to  find  the  place 
for  change.  Instruction  in  too  many  sub- 
jects should  not  be  attempted  in  any  training 
institution,  and  least  of  all  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Multiple  options  have  been  found 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  schools  of 
Ontario.  It  must  only  be  in  a  graduate  or 
post-graduate  course  of  study,  we  think  that 
the  opportunity  for  further  and  deeper  re- 
search can  safely  be  found.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, at  an  early  day  try  to  find  a  place  for 
the  paper  in  our  columns. 


The  friends  of  higher  education  for  women 
have  this  year  much  reason  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  very  marked  success  that  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  ladies  at  the  various 
university  examinations.  At  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Fitzgerald,  and  Mrs.  McGilli- 
vray  have  won  the  highest  distinction,  the 
former  bearing  off  from  all  her  competitors 
the  Gold  Medal  in  Classics,  and  the  latter 
the  Chemistry  Gold  Medal.  At  Victoria 
University,  Miss  Greenwood  after  a  remark- 
able career  in  science  has  been  graced  with 
the  degree  of  B.Sc.  Mrs.  Haanel,  wife  of 
Professor  Haanel,  of  Victoria  College,  was 
granted  the  same  degree  adenndem.  At  the 
Provincial  University,  there  are  eighty-two 
ladies  under-graduates,  amongst  whom  Miss 
Balmer,  from  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute  bears  the  palm  a  second  time, 
winning  a  double  scholarship,  the  Modern 
Language  of  the  second  year  and  a  General 
Proficiency,  a  phenomenal  distinction  in  these 
days  of  numerous  candidates  and  keen 
competition.  Miss  Henderson  of  Oshawa,  not 
unknown  to  readers  of  The  Monthly,  has 
added  to  her  former  distinctions  by  winning 
this  year  the  blue  ribbon  amongst  under- 
graduates, the  university  prize  for  English 
Verse. 

All  these  evidences  of  ability  and  scholar- 
ship  are   most   gratifying  to   the  friends  of 
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female  education,  and  must  be  no  less  wel- 
come to  women  themselves.  They  show 
among  many  things  which  we  need  not  here 
specify,  that  women  of  talents  are  no  longer 
content  with  the  cheap  ^d  tawdry  distinc- 
tions, which  in  too  many  (quarters  were  sup- 
posed to  lend  grace  to  their  acquirements. 
The  establishment  in  this  Province  of  the 
Local  Examinations  for  Women  was  the  first 
step  towards  securing  the  impress  of  author- 
ity for  non -professional  female  scholarship. 
The  admission  of  women  to  the  class  lists  of 
the  universities  in  a  full  undergraduate  course 
has  finally  demonstrated  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  women  to  compete  in  the  same 
curriculum  with  men,  and  has  amply  justified 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  the  state 
should  provide  in  proper  form  the  amplest  j 
cilities  for  giving  to  women  all  the 
clastic  training  which  now  is  open  only 
men. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MASTERS'  REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  contest   for   the  position  of  second 
Representative  of  the  High  School  Masters 
on  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University,  resulted 
in   favour    of    Mr.    Miller,   Principal  of  St. 
Thomas  Collegiate  Institute.     For  some  time 
the  issue  of  the  contest  was  in  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  voting  papers 
containing  the  names  of  junior  masters  were 
found  to  be  unsigned.     The  University  Soli- 
citor, proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  person  that  filled  in   the    voting   paper 
was  the  party  who    should  have  signed  it, 
and   following   precedent,    it    is  said,    held 
that    such    votes   were    good.     Mr.    Miller 
was     therefore     declared     elected,     though 
Mr.  Connor  of  Berlin  High  School  had  the 
larger  number  of  voles  duly  signed.     With- 
out wishing  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  vali- 
dity of  Mr.  Miller's  election,  we  would  sug- 
gest to  all  concerned  the  propriety  of  leav- 
ing no  possible  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  electorate.     And  here  we  may 
remark    that  the  growing  praciice  of  flood- 
ing consiiiuencies  with  voting  papers  filled  in 
with  the  names  of  candidates,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  offensive  and  very  questionable  pro- 


ceeding. We  do  not  imagine  that  the  can- 
didates themselves  resort  to  such  practices, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  heartily 
agree  with  us  that  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
canvassers  should  be  restrained. 


THE  SCHOOL  READERS. 

The  question  of  the  new  series  of  School 
Readers  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  still 
the  most  interesting  topic  in  educational 
circles.  Since  our  last  reference  to  this 
burning  question,  some  progress  has  been 
made,  we  hope,  to  a  settlement  of  it  by  the 
appointment  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  of  a  Committee  of  two,  Mr. 
Principal  Bryant  and  Mr.  Inspector  Little 
to  prepare  a  new  series.  These  gentlemen 
have  been  actively  at  work  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  new  series  will  be 
ready  for  the  schools  early  in  the  autumn. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  if,  after  all,  this 
is  the  way  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  two  gentlemen 
however  competent,  can  in  two  or  three 
months  surpass  the  efforts  of  publishers  who 
are  known  to  have  spent  long  time,  well 
directed  labour,  and  much  money  in  endea- 
vouring to  produce  a  satisfactory  series. 
While  saying  this,  and  not  anticipating  too 
much,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  Minister's 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
Meantime,  we  shall  wait  patiently  for 
results,  and  hope  to  find  that  he  has  been 
able  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests 
of  rival  publishers,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
an  impulse  to  the  growth  of  national  litera- 
ture and  native  enterprise. 


ADVENTITIOUS  AIDS  TO  THE  SUC- 
CESS  OF  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Several  of  the  Teachers'  Associations,  we 
notice,  have  endeavoured  to  invest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  conventions  with  new  inter- 
est by  securing  the  attendance  of  teachers  of 
eminence  from  the  neighbouring  Republic,  or 
men  of  note  from  metropolitan  centres. 
This  method  of  galvanizing  languid  associa- 
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tions  into  life  and  activity  is  most  helpful. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  young  teacher 
than  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  men  and 
women  eminent  in  the  profession,  or  with 
laymen  who,  from  their  experience  and  posi- 
t"on,  are  able  wisely  to  discuss  general 
questions  relating  to  education.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  officers  of  Tea- 
chers' Associations  too  often  find  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  artificial  methods  to  fire  the 
languid  pulse  even  of  teachers  themselves 
with  the  fine  joy  of  professional  zeal.  Too 
often  the  young  teacher  is  found  unwilling  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  Association,  shelter- 
ing himself  behind  a  dozen  worthless  excuses, 
and  through  lack  of  interest  in  the  programme 
or  the  want  of  previous  thought  upon  the  sub- 
jects, unable  and  reluctant  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions.  While  then,  it  is  wise, 
often  to  import  into  the  association  the  best 
foreign  talent  available,  it  is  much  more  wise 
to  siimulate  the  activities  of  members  of  the 
association,  and  to  cultivate  the  talents  and 
gather  the  fruit  of  that  experience  which  is 
the  best  outfit  of  every  teacher  worth  the 
name.  Every  teacher  at  a  convention  has 
something  of  interest  to  communicate  to  his 
professional  brethren,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  Association  to  bring  that  forth 
for  the  common  benefit. 


ART  EDUCATION  AGAIN. 

As  may  be  seen  from  our  advertising 
columns,  the  Minister  of  Education  has  made 
a  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  Industrial 
Art  in  this  Province.  He  has  decided  to 
establish  classes  during  the  holidays  for  the 
free  tuition  of  such  teachers  as  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Department,  for  obtaining  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  portion  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme. The  response  made  by  the  teaching 
profession  to  the  boon  thus  offered  to  them, 
has  been  so  hearty,  that  it  is  feared  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  accommodation  for  all 
who  have  signified  to  the  Department  their 
wish  to  attend.  At  last,  then,  there  is 
some  hope  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  supply 
of  competent  teachers  of  drawing,  and  that 


the  education  given  in  our  Public  Schools 
will  in  certain  directions  go  some  length  in 
assisting  those  who  from  choice  or  necessity 
may  find  it  profitable  to  be  skilled  in  Indus- 
trial Art.  It  is  ii^t,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
proposed  to  introduce  technical  education 
into  the  schools.  All  that  is  aimed  at  is  to 
lay  such  a  foundation  that  the  future  artizan 
shall  have  mastered  as  a  school  boy  the 
principles  upon  which  formative  skill  de- 
pends. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
appeared  in  our  columns,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  differentiate  between  the 
aims  of  Art  pure  and  simple  as  fostered  by 
the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  in  its  school 
and  Industrial  Art,  as  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Departmental  officers. 

If  we  correctly  understand  the  situation, 
the  Department  will,  in  its  Art  School,  direct 
its  energies  to  the  practical  and  useful  side  of 
of  Art  ;  the  Artists'  School  will  be  left  to 
pursue  the  teaching  of  Decorative  and 
Aesthetic  Art.  If  these  essentially  different 
aims  be  kept  in  view  there  need  be  no  clash- 
ing between  the  different  schools.  There  is, 
we  are  glad  to  believe,  room  for  both,  and 
we  trust  the  government  will  see  its  way  by 
liberal  expenditure  to  foster  and  develop 
both  schools,  and  afford  faci'ities  to  all  who 
have  the  desire  and  the  talents  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  found 
necessary  to  subordinate  altogether  the  in- 
stinct for  beauty  to  the  instinct  for  wealth. 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY   CURRICU- 
LUM IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
I  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  Arts  Studies  Toronto  Uni- 
!    versity  has   been   for   some    time    diligently 
i   engaged  in  revising  the  Arts  Curriculum,  and 
I    the  result  of  their  labour  has  been  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Senate.     We  shall  pro- 
bably take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Curricu- 
■  lum  on  a  whole  when   it  is  in  final  shape, 
but  in  the  meantime  shall  direct  some  atten- 
tion to  those  parts  that  more  immediately  con- 
cern the  High  Schools,   the  work  for  Junior 
and  Senior  Matriculation. 
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It  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  the  dual 
system  of  matriculation  has  been  on  the  whole 
successful.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
High  Schools  do  not  regard  the  senior  test  as 
Nvorth  much  consideration.  A  few  schools 
regularly  send  up  candidates,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  these  candidates  represent  the  best 
work  of  which  the  schools  are  capable. 
While  no  doubt  there  are  individual  instances 
of  senior  matriculants  standing  well  in  the 
clas5  lists  throughout  yet  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  highest  places  are  generally  filled  by 
candidates  who  began  their  university  course 
at  the  junior  examination.  And  we  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  many  of  those  who 
began  their  university  course  with  the  senior 
matriculation  if  they  had,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, an  opportunity  to  begin  again 
would  go  with  the  majority. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with   those    that 
hold  that  the  University  course   shou'd  be 
shortened  to  three  years,  and  that  the  work 
of  the  first  year  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
High  Schools.     No  good  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  scheme  can   be  adduced  from 
the  anxiety  of  two  or   three  of  the   larger 
schools     to    undertake    this     work.      The 
question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  ambi- 
tions and  resources  of  one  or  two  well  equip- 
ped schools.     Of  late  years  there  has  been 
quite  too  much  ambition  in  this  direction  and 
it  needs  no  elaborate  demonstration  to  prove 
that  increasing  one's  stature  by  walking  on 
•  p-toe  is  both  a  toilsome  and  ludicrous  per- 
formance.    Sooner   or  later  the  normal  gait 
must  be  resumed  ;  and  it  is  well  if  it  is  dis- 
covered that  vanity  has  not  produced  per- 
manent    deformity.      We     are    abundantly 
satisfied  that   what   is   required  to   improve 
the  scholarship  of  our  High  Schools  is  not 
so  much  more  work  as  better  work.     No  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
answer  papers  of  canc^idates  at  the  Univer- 
sity Examinations  can   come   to   any   other 
conclusion  than   that   much  of  the  work  in 
High  Schools  is  hurried  and  superfic  ial.    The 
masters    are   not  to   blame   for   this.     The 
pupils   are   unwilling   from   the   well-known 
facility  of  ingress  to  take  time  for  thorough 


preparation,  and  most  of  them  are  ambitious 
only  to  make  a  pass.  Hence  the  rush  and 
the  leanness. 

There  are  also,  if  it  be  not  rank  heresy  to 
to  say  it,  too  much  poor  material  in  train- 
ing for  the  Universities.  The  number  too  of 
young  people  at  the  various  Universities  is 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 
Province.  There  are  too  many  of  the  most 
mediocre  talents  upon  whom  it  is  folly  to 
spend  public  money  and  who  will  never  lend 
grace  to  any  profession.  The  Universities 
should  be  nurseries  of  talent  and  of  sound 
scholarship,  but  as  matters  now  are,  they  are 
swarming  with  multitudes  that  have  literally 
been  pitchfoiked  into  College  by  the  efforts 
of  the  High  School  Masters. 

The  remedy  for  this  unwholesome  state  of 
things  is  for  the  authorities  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard at  the  examinations,  to  insist  that  a  candi- 
date shall  know  his  work  thoroughly  as  far 
as  he  goes  and  that  too  many  things  should 
not  be  attempted.  Can  there  be  anything 
more  foolish  than  in  the  few  short  years  that 
our  boys  and  girls  are  to  spend  in  going  to 
school  that  they  should  be  crammed  with 
this  ic  and  that  ology  and  have  a  smatter- 
ing of  this  and  that,  and  yet  grow  up  inca- 
pable of  expressing  themselves  with  force 
and  elegance  in  their  mother  tongue  nor  be 
able  even  to  keep  the  minutes  of  a  School 
Board  with  accuracy  and  neatness. 

We  trust  the  masters  who,  we  are  glad  to 
find,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  their  senior 
Representative,  are  to  be  consulted  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  cew 
curriculum,  will  see  their  way  to  recommend 
ing  a  fixed  uniform  course  for  the  schools 
with  but  few  options  and  cast  the  whole 
weight  of  their  increasing  influence  in  favour 
of  depth  and  not  superficiality  in  secondary 
training.  The  existence  of  the  High  Schools, 
we  beg  leave  to  remind  them  is  not  justified 
by  the  number  sent  to  the  Universities,  but  by 
the  thoroughness  of  the  education  given  ta 
all  the  pupils.  And  we  trust  also  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  will  not  be  misled  by 
the  vaunted  capabilities  and  ambitions  of  a 
few— a  very  few— of  the  secondary  schools* 
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The  Toronto  University  Prize  and  Honour 
Lists  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  W.  Dale  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Classical  Tutor,  University  College,  vice  Mr. 
Vines  resigned. 

A  Third  Division  has  been  formed  in  the 
Listowell  High  School,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  as  teacher. 

Mr.  J.  J.  TiLLEY  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  Inspect  irs  of  the  Model  Schools  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Governor-General  will  present  a 
medal  and  prize  for  competition  among  the 
students  at  the  Plateau  Catholic  Academy, 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  M.A.,  Registrar 
of  Toronto  University  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  University  College  vice  Mr.  Vines 
resigned. 

Mr.  McKinnon,  of  Peel,  while  retaining 
his  own  inspectorate,  has  received  the  addi- 
tional appointment  of  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  the  city  of  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  T.  a.  Owen,  B.A.,  who  has  been 
teaching  the  Demorestville  Public  School 
for  some  months,  has  secured  a  position  as 
first  assistant  teacher  in  the  Trenton  High 
School. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ontario  Minister 
of  Education  will  provide,  at  an  early  date, 
for  an  alteration  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  so  as  to  include  both  ses- 
sions within  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Carscadden  is  acting  as  Principal 
of  Gait  Collegiate  Institute  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  while  the  latter  is  engaged  in 
editing  the  new  readers.  Mr.J.  W.Reid.B.A  , 
takes  Mr.  Bryant's  place  as  Mathematical 
Master. 

Mr.  Patrick  Boyle,  formerly  of  Brant- 
ford,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  the 
Separate  Schools  in  Hamilton,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  C.  Donovan,  appointed  Assistant  In- 
spector of  Separate  Schools  for  the  Province. 

The  Gilchrist  Examination. — Only 
one  gentleman  has  signified  his  intention  of 
writing  at  this  examination — Mr.  C  F. 
Durand,  of  this  city.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Eraser,  B.A.,  arid  J.  G.  Holmes,  are  the 
presiding  examiners  at  Toronto. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  Moss  scholar- 
ship, to  be  established  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  memory  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Moss,  are  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the 
Senate    to   offer    an   annual   scholarship   of 


$150.     Vice-Chancellor  Mulock  headed  the 
list  with  $500. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge,  M.A.,  son  of 
Rev.  W.  Herridge,  formerly  of  London,  has 
won  a  $500  scholarship  at  the  Edinburgh 
University  since  last  October.  Mr.  Herridge, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  an  old  pupil  of 
Brampton,  Gait,  and  Hamilton  schools,  and 
a  graduate  of  Toronto  University. 

Dr.  Kemp,  at  one  time  Principal  of  the 
Brantford  Young  Ladies'  College  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  died 
recently  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  Beside  the  im- 
portant services  Dr.  Kemp  rendered  the 
Presbyterian  Church  both  as  a  pastor  and  a 
teacher,  his  literary  labours  were  abundant. 

We  regret  to  have  to  state  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
Cooke,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Streetville 
High  School,  formerly  of  the  High  School 
here,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his 
legs  recently,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  thrown  out  of  a  buggy.  In  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Frank  Riddell  is  taking  his  place 
in  the  school. 

Mr.  Welbern  Alkin,  Assistant  Mathe- 
matical Master  in  the  St.  Catharines'  Col- 
legiate Institute,  has  just  been  appointed 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Butler  in  the  in- 
spectorate of  the  County  of  Elgin.  Mr. 
Alkin  is  an  earnest,  energetic,  and  success- 
ful teacher,  and  cannot  but  prove  an  admir- 
able Inspector. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  various  Theo- 
logical Halls  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
especially  of  Knox  College,  McMaster  Hall, 
Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  were  this  year  of 
an  unusually  interesting  character,  and  re- 
vealed a  degree  of  progress  that  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  these  important 
factors  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  W.  E  Tilley,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  the  Lindsay  High  School  has  been  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
County  of  Durham  vice  Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  County  Model  Schools. 
The  announcement  says  the  Lindsay  Post 
will  be  read  with  general  regret,  for  it  means 
the  loss  of  an  admirable  and  thorough-going 
teacher,  but  all  will  join  us  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Tilley  on  his  deserved  promotion. 

New  High  School. — The  High  School 
trustees  have  at  last  decided  on  the  site  of 
the  new  school-house.  At  their  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  they  agreed  to  purchase  the 
lot    owned    by   Mr.    Fead,    adjoining    Mr. 
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Haun's  residence.  No  better  choice  could 
have  been  made.  The  situation  is  good  in 
every  respect,  being  easy  of  access,  surrounded 
with  streets,  in  a  prominent  and  healthy 
position,  and  the  price  is  very  low — nearly 
an  acre  for  $300. —  Orangeville  Advertiser. 

So  favourably  has  the  Education  Depart- 
ment been  impressed  with  the  success  of  what 
the  Government  Inspector  calls  the  '*  Com- 
mercial College  department  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,"  that  Mr.  Knight  has  been  specially 
asked  to  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
advisability  of  "widening  the  High  School 
programme  so  as  to  afford  a  more  direct 
training  for  business." — The  Whig. 

At  the  Toronto  Semi-Centennial  Celebra- 
tion there  is  to  be  an  "  Educational  Day,  to  be 
specially  commemorative  of  our  educational 
institutions. "  The  programme  is  as  follows  : 
— Saturday,  July  5th — Parade  to  comprise 
officers  of  our  educational  departments,  and 
tableaux  illustrative  of  progress  made  ;  repre- 
sentatives from  our  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions.  After- 
noon— Concert  at  the  Pavilion — choruses  by 
over  six  hundred  school  children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  Bow- 
manville,  May  9th,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harnden,  that 
a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  procure 
a  plan  for  a  new  High  School  building,  to 
recommend  the  portion  of  present  lot  on 
which  said  building  may  be  erected,  the  cost 
of  building;  or,  if  in  their  opinion  a  suitable 
addition  can  be  made  to  the  present  school, 
to  submit  a  plan  of  the  same  at  the  next 
meeting,  said  committee  to  consist  of  the 
chairman,  Col.  Cubitt,  the  chairman  of 
property  committee,  and  chairman  of  visiting 
committee.  The  High  School  Inspector 
states  in  his  report  to  the  Minister  a  new 
building  is  greatly  needed.  For  the  wealth 
^  and  importance  of  the  town,  the  High 
School  accommodation  is  probiljly  the  worst 
in  Ontario. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  Teachers' 
Association  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ottawa  Teachers'  Association 
deeply  regret  thai  the  Presbytery  of  Ottawa 
should,  at  the  recent  meeting,  publicly  pro- 
claim its  hostility  to  the  education  provided 
io  our  public  schools  ;  that  the  hostility 
thus  manifested  is  not  warranted  from  any 
fair,  honest,  and  impartial  consideration  of 
the  general  character  of  the  education  pro- 
vided in  our  public  schools ;  that  by  assum- 
ing that  the  character  of  education  provided 
in  our  public  schools  is  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  is  an  evil  to  be  watched 
against,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  be  removed, 
such  deliverances  will  tend  to  hinder,  and 
not  to  further,  the  raising  of  the  Bible  from 


its  present  assumed  subordinate  position  in 
the  public  schools  to  the  higher  position 
sought  to  be  secured  for  it." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Industrial  School  Association,  Toronto,  it 
was  reported  that  $6,000  had  been  received 
from  the  Government,  and  $20,000  was  re- 
quired to  complete  the  buildings.  It  was 
also  reported  that  only  $400  had  been  re- 
ceived in  reference  to  the  appeal  for  contri- 
butions, and  this  response  was  considered 
very  meagre.  The  architect,  Mr.  Storm, 
reported  that  he  had  made  the  preliminary 
plans  for  the  proposed  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school.  Mr.  How- 
land  stated  that  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  a  lady  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  was  willing  to  erect  at  her 
own  expense  one  of  the  proposed  cottages, 
provided  the  same  be  constructed  of  brick. 
Various  measures  looking  to  the  early  start- 
ing of  the  school  and  placing  it  upon  a  per- 
manent basis  were  considered,  and  several 
committees  were  appointed  to  gather  details 
respecting  them,  to  be  reported  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  4  p.m. — Globe. 

The  twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  will  be 
held  in  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  August  12th,  13th,  and  14th, 
1884.  Programme— (7^A?<rra/  Association. 
Uniformity  of  Text  Books,  Mr.  William 
Carlyle,  Woodstock  ;  Increased  Legislative 
Aid  to  Public  Schools,  Mr.  William  Mac- 
intosh, Madoc ;  How  best  to  secure  the 
Permanence  and  to  increase  the  Efficiency  of 
the  County  Model  Schools,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Johnston,  Hamilton  ;  Status  and  Value  of 
Third  Class  Certificates,  Mr.  F.  H.  Michell, 
Perth ;  University  Consolidation  and  Legis- 
lative Aid  to  Colleges,  Mr.  A.  P.  Knight, 
Kingston ;  Industrial  Education,  Mr.  James 
L.  Hughes,  Toronto;  Addresses  will  also  be 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister 
of  Education,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Grant,  of  King- 
ston, and  Colonel  Y.  W.  Parker,  of  Illinois. 
Public  School  Section. — Our  Profession  from 
an  experience  of  thirty-two  years,  Mr.  James 
Duncan,  Windsor ;  The  Superannuation 
Fund,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  Toronto  ;  A  Plea 
for  Reading  and  Writing  in  our  Schools,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Powell,  Kincardine  ;  Advancing  Cer- 
tificates from  Grade  to  Grade  on  experience, 
Mr.  R.  Alexander,  Gait.  Public  School  In- 
spector s  Section. — Amendments  to  the  School 
Law,  Messrs.  D.  J.  McKinnon,  Brampton, 
and  Robert  Little,  Acton ;  How  may  an 
Inspector  be  of  most  service  to  his  Inspector- 
ate? Mr.  William  Mackintosh,  Madoc  ;  The 
Public  School  Programme,  Mr,  A.  Campbell, 
Kincardine  ;  Advisability  of  extending  the 
time  for  which  Third  Class  Certificates  are 
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Valid,   xMr.    F.   L.    Michell,    Perth.     High    \ 
School  Section. — A  Commercial  Department    j 
in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,    j 
Mr.    J,     E.     Bryant,     Gait  ;    Matriculation    j 
Examination  of  Toronto  University,  Mr.  H. 
I.  Strang,   Goderich  ;   The    Equalization  of 
the  work  in  High  School  Options  for  Second 
and  Third  Class  Certificates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke, 
Smith's   Falls ;     Report    of    Committee   on 
"Subjects  in  Natural  Scitnce  for  Matricu- 
lation," Messrs.  J.  E.  Bryant,  J.  Turnbull, and 
D.  C.  McHenry. 

The  Toronto  Public  School  Principals' 
Association  thinking  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  abolish  the  Superannuation  Fund  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  has  submitted  ihe 
following  questions  for  consideration  to  the 
different  Teachers'  Conventions  of  the 
Province  : — 

1.  Was  not  the  fund  established  (i)  to 
encourage  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profes- 
sion ;  (2)  to  compensate  teachers  in  some 
measure  for  the  inadequate  salaries  they 
received,  by  making  some  provision  for  them 
when  they  became  incapacitated  for  duty? 

2.  What  effect  will  "the  abolition  of  the 
pension  grants  have  on  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Province  "i 

3.  As  it  is  admitted  that  the  labours  of 
teachers  are  indispensable  to  the  public  good, 
are  their  claims  for  aid,  in  their  declining 
years,  unusual  or  are  they  derogatory  to 
their  dignify  or  self-respect,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Ministers  of  State,  Judges,  and 
other  public  functionaries  leceive  similar 
compensation  for  their  services,  and  that 
churches  regard  it  as  a  sacred  obligation  to 
superannuate  iheirclergymen,  to  whoseduties, 
in  their  moral  aspect  and  influences,  those 
of  the  school  teachers  bear  so  close  an 
analogy  ? 

4.  Is  it  probable  that  the  existence  of  the 
teachers'  pension  grant  tends  to  prevent  an 
increase  of  salaries,  and  that  its  abolition 
would  induce  the  public  to  compensate  them 
adequately  for  the  loss  thus  sustained  ? 

5.  Would  it  not  be  more  just  to  act  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  by  a  consideration  of  the 
services  and  claims  of  those  teachers  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  profession,  rather 
than  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  those  who 
engage  in  school  teaching  only  until  they  can 
enter  upon  more  lucrative  employment  ? 

6.  Are  any  teachers,  whether  they  remain 
in  the  profession  or  not,  justified  in  objecting 
to  pay  the  small  amount  levied,  in  view  of 
the  advantages  they  receive,  and  of  the  claims 
of  those  who  remain  until  incapacitated  by 
age  or  infirmity  ? 

East  Victoria  Teachers'  Association. 

— There  was  a  large  gathering  of  trustees  as  j 

well   as   teachers  at   the    Friday    afternoon  j 

session  of  the  Victoria  teachers'  convention  ' 


to  hear  Hon.  Mr.  Ross's  address  on  educa- 
tion subjects.  After  some  preliminary  busi- 
ness had  received  attention,  Hon.  Mr.  Ross 
adverted  to  the  several  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gramme. He  said  it  was  very  desirable  to 
limit  the  third-class  teacher  to  his  own 
county  so  as  to  see  how  he  got  on  under  the 
inspector.  They  would  grant  renewals  or 
permits  in  certain  cases  or  districts  but 
always  under  protest.  They  did  not  want 
to  let  permits  enter  into  competition  with 
experienced  teachers.  The  permit  would 
tend  to  keep  salaries  low  ;  but  worse  than 
that  he  represented  limited  attainments. 
Another  question  was :  Shall  we  go  back  to 
the  old  boa*d  of  examiners?  Mr.  Ross  said 
he  was  in  favour  of  that  course.  With 
county  boards  we  could  adjust  the  educa- 
tional standard  to  the  educational  status  of 
the  counties.  At  present  everybody  was 
fitted  to  the  same  standard  at  Toronto,  and 
it  made  no  difference  what  the  county  status 
was.  Then  again  he  thought  there  was 
something  in  the  examiners  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  candidates.  It  was  not  always 
those  who  had  the  most  technical  knowledge 
who  made  the  best  teachers.  The  county 
boards  wou'd  know  the  candidates,  their 
circumstances  and  attainments,  and  of  what 
stuff  they  were  made.  The  county  boards 
would  have  more  experience  and  judgment 
than  the  provincial  examiners  could  possibly 
have.  The  third-class  examination  should 
have  a  public  school  course  only,  leaving 
optional  subjects  for  the  second-class.  Read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  shou'd  be  the 
great  essentials  for  this  class  ;  and  for  second 
class  the  teachers'  knowledge  should  be  so 
widened  and  broadened  that  they  would 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  advance  the 
cause  of  education.  They  desired  to  urge 
third-class  to  study  and  advance  to  the 
second  if  not  higher.  Mr.  Ross  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  superannuation  fund. 
Of  the  .^5 1,000  required  each  year  the  sum 
of  $12,000  was  contributed  by  the  teachers, 
leaving  over  $38,000  to  be  made  up  by  the 
province.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
house  that  the  Provincial  Exchequer  should 
be  relieved  of  that  charge  ;  and  something 
would  have  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  His 
own  opinion  was  that  teachers  could  manage 
their  own  savings  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
son. There  had  been  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment to  have  vote  by  ballot  for  trustees  and 
to  have  the  nominations  in  villages,  towns 
and  cities  on  the  same  day  as  municipal 
elections  were  held.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  excite  greater  interest  in  school 
matters.  Personally  he  was  in  favour  of 
that  view.  He  was  in  favour  of  any  plan 
that  would  save  time  and  labour.  It  was 
not  intended  to  apply  this  plan  to  separate 
schools  or  to  rural  schools.     One  objection 
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stated  to  having  the  nominations  on  the 
same  day  as  the  municipal  elections,  was 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  intro(!|bjng 
politics  into  school  matters  ;  but  he  waCiot 
afraid  of  the  politics  that  might  be  inlro- 
duced  incidentally  into  school  matters.  The 
great  danger  is  that  the  good  Christian, 
strong-minded  men  did  not  come  out  and 
identify  themselves  enough  in  active  politics. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  the  grant  to  teachers' 
institutes  to  $25  each  per  year;  but  to  make 
up  for  that  it  was  proposed  that  at  least 
once  in  each  year  a  conductor  of  institutes 
should  attend  and  discuss  educational  sub- 
jects and  deliver  a  lecture  without  cost  to 
the  association.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
abolish  intermediate  examinations  for  they 
had  outlived  their  usefulness.  It  was 
deemed  desirable  to  erect  some  standard  to 
represent  graduation  from  a  high  school  and 
to  provide  a  distinct  end  for  the  high  school 
course,  just  as  the  B.A.  indicates  the  end  of 
the  university  course,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  co-operate  with  the  university  so 
that  graduation  from  the  high  school  would 
be  the  same  as  matriculation  at  the  univer- 
sity. Mr.  Ross  then  took  up  the  text-book 
question.  He  said  they  had  decided  to  have 
but  one  set  of  readers.  These  were  now  in 
course  of  preparation  and  would  be  ready  for 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  1885.  They 
now  had  six  grammars,  but  he  was  told  by 
teachers  that  there  was  not  a  good  one  in 
the  lot.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should 
be  one  grammar  for  the  public  school  course, 
and  another  grammar  for  the  high  school 
course.  The  same  plan  would  be  adopted 
for  geographies.  Mr,  Ross  then  referred 
briefly  to  holidays  which  would  in  future  be 
arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  province. 

The  superannuation  question  then  received 
animated  discussion,  and  finally  a  resolution 
by  Mr.  Lees,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herron,  was 
adopted.  The  resolution  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  association  the  principle  of 
superannuation  is  wrong  and  should  be  abol- 
ished by  the  government  as  soon  as  any 
scheme  can  be  devised  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  have  contributed. 

The  question  of  returning  to  county 
boards  was  discussed,  and  a  resolution  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy  recommending  a  return 
to  that  plan  was  adopted. 

On  the  question  of  voting  by  ballot  for 
trustees  Dr.  Norris  of  Omemee  said  there 
was  certainly  great  apathy  under  the  present 
system,  but  he  had  seen  great  apathy  in 
municipal  matters.  Voting  by  ballot  would 
be  very  useful  and  he  certainly  had  no  ob- 
jection. It  would  be  a  great  benefit  and 
convenience  to  have  school  nominations  on 
the  same  day  the  people  were  all  there  to 
discuss  school  and  municipal  matters. 


At  the  Saturday  session  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Mr.  O'Boyle;  1st  vice-president, 
Mr,  Sheppard  ;  2nd  vice-president,  Miss 
Rowe ;  treasurer,  Miss  Peplow ;  librarian, 
Mr.  Hallett ;  secretary,  Mr.  Head  ;  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Burgess,  Lees,  Sherwood, 
O'Brien,  Knight  and  the  Misses  Wray  and 
McSweyn. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
retiring  president,  Mr.  Hallett,  and  other 
officers  of  the  past  year,  and  the  convention 
was  elosed.  The  proceedings  were  more 
than  ordinarily  interesting. — Lindsay  Post. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held,  at  Cobourg,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, May  7.  J.  J.  McLaren,  Esq.,  M,  A,,  LL.B., 
Q.C.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  delivered 
an  earnest  practical  address,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  so  many 
of  his  associates  of  former  days,  and  stated 
his  views  at  great  length  on  higher  education. 

Mr.  H.  Hough,  secretary-treasurer,  read 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
were  approved. 

A  lengthened  conversation  ensued  respect- 
ing the  subject  of  the  president's  address,  iii 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  alumni 
took  part,  but  as  the  conversation  was  largely 
of  an  informal  character,  and  was  merely  the 
exchange  of  vievs,  no  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : — President,  Rev.  D.  G. 
Sutherland,  M.  A.,  LL.  B,  ;  Vxe  Presidents^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Meecham  and  H,  S.  McMuUen, 
Esq.  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H,  Hough,  M, 
A.;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Hayden,  M.A,; 
Council,  all  graduates  residing  in  Cobourg. 

Ballots  were  cast  for  the  representative  of 
the  Alumni  on  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
and  Rev.  F.  H,  Wallace,  B.  D.,M.  A., 
and  Professor  Bell  were  appointed  scrut- 
ineers, who  reported  that  the  Rev.  A.  Burns, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  duly  elected. 

ANNUAL   CONVOCATION. 

The  Annual  convocation  of  the  Uuiversity 
of  Victoria  College  was  held  in  the  Town 
hall.  ^     ,^  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Nelles,  principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity, presided,  and  among  those  present  with 
him  on  the  platform  were  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
M.  P.  P.,  Rev.  Dr.  Carman,  superintendent- 
elect  of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Meecham  (Japan),  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash, 
Rev.  Prof.  Workman,  Rev.  Prof.  Rayner, 
Prof.  Bell,  Dr.  D.  G.  Sutherland  (S\ 
Thomas),  Dr.  Haanel,  Dr.  Purslow,  Rev. 
R.  Jones,  Mr.  Wm.  Beatty  (Parry  Sound), 
Rev.    Prof.    Shaw,    Montreal;     Rev.     Dr. 
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Jacques,  of  Albert  University,  Belleville ; 
Rev.  F.  H.  Wallace,  Rev.  Dr.  Bid^ely 
(Belleville),  Rev.  E.  Birrass  (Kleinburg),'Mr. 
J.  J.  McLaren,  Q.  C.  (Toronto),  Mr.  S.  F. 
Lazier  (Hamilton),  Dr.  Ogden  (Toronto), 
Mr.  Jas.  Mills,  principal  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph  ;  Mr.  D.  C.  McHenry, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg  ;  Rev.  James 
Allen  (Ottawa),  Prof.  Bain,  Mr.  Wm.  Kerr, 
Q.  C,  Judge  Durable,  Prof.  Wilson.  Mr. 
E.  Odlam,  delegate  of  the  College  Science 
Department  to  the  British  Association,  and 
others. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Jones. 

Mr.  Wm.  Elliott,  B.  A.,  then  delivered 
the  valedictory  oration. 

THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  YEAR. 
»  B.  A.— G.  S.  Decks,  L.  E.  Horning, 
Prince  of  Wales  gold  medallists  :  R.  S.  Box, 
W.  Elliott,  F.  M.  Field,  C.  L  T.  Gould,  J. 
W.  Grey,  R.  W.  Harris,  W.  F.  Kerr,  S.  C. 
Warner,  A.  L.  Langford,  R.  M.  Pascoe,  H. 
W.  Peck. 

B.  Sc— Nellie  C.  Greenwood,  Julia  F. 
Hannel  (ad  gundem), 

B.  D.— J.  B.  Freeman,  B.  A. 
LL.B.— E.  A.  Stafford,  M.  A. 
M.A.— D.  W.  Davis,  B.  A.,  J.  W.  St. 
John,  B.  A.  ,  J.  B.  Freeman,  B.  A.,  W.  K. 
Short,  M.  A.,    Dublin    {ad  eundem)    G.  J. 
laird,  B.  A. 

M.  D.  and  C.  M.— Geo.  H.  Carveth, 
Chas.  M.  Foster,  Thos.  W.  Simpson,  Geo. 
A.  Cherry,  John  E.  Elliott,  Henry  S.  Mar- 
tin, Duncan  Campbell,  E.  F.  Hixon,  Lewis 
G.  Langstaff,  Alex.  Sangster,  S.  S.  E.  C. 
MacDjwall ;  A.  T.  Rice,  Chas.  W.  Hunt, 
Geo.  S.  Wattam,  Jas.  H.  Joliffe,  Jo=.  O. 
Orr,  W.  N.  Robertson,  Alex.  Broad  foot, 
Frank  Beemer,  John  R.  Phillip?,  Walter  C. 
Chaffer,  J.  H.  C  W.lloughby,  Harry  E. 
Webster,  Alf.  Corbitt  Smith. 

M.  D.— F.  H.  DaignauU,  J.  Od.  Berth- 
raume,  Geo.  E.  Beaudoin,  Jos.  Courtois, 
Aug.  Denis,  J.  F.  Taner.  Dubois,  Jos. 
Wilfr.  Theoret,  P.  Az.  Letourneau,  Roir. 
Mignault,Alph.  Langevip,S.  Hec.  Brossaeau 
Wilfr.  Trudeau,  Hormsid  Gauthier,  John  F. 
McCaffrey,  Aime  A.  Leblanc,  Luc  J. 
Belliveau,  L.  Ovidi  Morassi,  W.  T.  Fournier, 
Hect.  Leduc,  Alf.  Edon  Richard,  Jules 
Paradi?,  Ismael  Verner,  Franc.  Murray, 
Andre  Seguin,  Chas.  Girard,  J.  Alf.  Gagnon, 
Alf.  Duekitt,  Dav.  Dufresne. 
CM. — Emile  Simard. 
M.  D.  and  CM.— L.  Gust.  Verneuil  de 
Lorimier,  G.  A.  Bourgeois. 

D.D. — Rev.   Benjamin  Gregory. 

LL.  D.— Rev,  W.  H.  Dallinger. 

Rev   Dr.   Nelles  said  they  had    had    the 

honour  of  admitting  ihat  day  the  first  lady 

to  a   degree  in  the   department   of  natural 

science,  that  they  had  ever  been  permitted  to 


admit.  He  wished  to  take  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  Methodist  Universities  of  Can- 
ada in  taking  the  lead  in  the  great  work,  if 
it  were  a  great  work,  of  co-education.  The 
first  admission  in  Canada  of  a  lady  to  the 
degree  of  B.  Sc,  was  at  the  University  of 
Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  some  nine  years 
ago,  and  the  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred 
on  a  lady  there  some  two  years  ago,  so  that 
they  might  congratulate  their  sister  university 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  for  being  first  to  take  this 
important  step.  This  was  the  first  time  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  admitting  a  lady  to  a 
degree  in  science  or  arts,  although  for  some 
time  they  had  ladies  in  attendance  at  the 
lectures. 

The  different  medals,  honours,  scholar- 
ships, and  prizes  were  presented  to  the 
winners  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Rev.  Dr. 
Nelles,  Rev.  Dr.  Carman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  D. 
G.  Sutherland  as  follows  : — 

Faculty  of  Arts. — Prince  of  Wales'  gold 
medals,  G.  S.  Deeks,  L.  E.  Horning;  gold 
medal  in  metaphysics,  W.  Elliott ;  silver 
medal  in  metaphysics,  L.  E.  Horning  ;  silver 
medal  in  mathematics,  G.  S.  Deeks  ;  silver 
medal  in  natural  science,  R.  W.  Harris ; 
.•iilver  medal  in  modern  languages,  W.  F. 
Kerr  ;  1st.  class  honours  in  metaphysics, 
W.  Elliott,  L.  E.  Horning,  F.  M.  Field  ; 
2nd  class  honours  in  metaphysics,  R.  M. 
Pascoe,  H.  W.  Peck  ;  2nd  class  honours  in 
classics,  J.  W.  Grey,  A.  L.  Langford  ;  ist 
class  honours  in  mathematics,  G.  S.  Deeks  ; 
Ist  class  honours  in  natural  science,  R.  W. 
Harris  ;  2nd  class  honours  in  natural  science, 
H.  W.  Peck  ;  1st  class  honours  in  modern 
languages,  W.  F.  Kerr ;  ist  class  honours 
in  modern  languages,  L.  E.  Horning;  1st 
scholarship  in  classics  (matriculation),  E. 
B,  Ryckman  ;  1st  scholarship  in  mathe- 
matics (matriculation),  J.  N.  Fish;  2nd 
scholarship  in  mathematics  (matriculation), 
E.  B.  Ryckman  ;  1st  scholarship  in  English 
(matriculation),  A.  B.  Willmott ;  2nd  scholar- 
ship in  English  (matriculation),  E.  B.  Ryck- 
man ;  ist  scholarship  in  modern  languages 
(matriculation),  E.  B.  Ryckman;  2nd  scholar- 
ship in  modern  languages  (matriculation),  G. 
W.  McCall  ;  Punshon  prize  and  valedictory, 
W.  Elliott  ;  Wilson  memorial  prize,  G.  S. 
Deeks;  Clarke  prize,  F.  M.  Field;  Wall- 
bridge  prize,  T.  J.  Courtice  ;  Webster  Prize, 

E.  H.    KoyI,  ;  Ryerson  Prize,  W.  W.  An- 
drews, J.   Wilson. 

Faculty  of  Theology. — Gold  medal  in  the- 
ology. J.  B.  Freeman,  B.A. ;  first-class 
honours  in  theology.  J.  B.  Freeman,  B.A.  ; 
Mcdonald  bursary,  F.  B,  S'acey;  fellowship 
of  theological  union  G,   C  Poyser. 

Literary  Association  Prizes. — First  in  elo- 
cution,  R.   P.  Bowles  ;  prize   college  song, 

F.  M.  Field. 
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REV.    DR.    NELLES'   ADDRESS. 

The  President  said  he  did  not  propose 
to  enter  at  any  length  into  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  college,  as  several  other 
gentlemen  were  to  speak  to  them.  The 
past  year  had  been  rendered  memorable  for 
the  very  interesting  and  ably  conducted 
controversy  on  the  university  question,  the 
great  matter  of  higher  education.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  question  at  present,  and 
had  been  for  months  past.  This  great 
subject  was  still  waiting  for  the  wise  and 
good  man,  the  patriotic  statesman,  to  come 
forward,  and  give  a  solutian  of  it,  satis- 
factory to  the  different  universities  and  to 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  say  anything  on 
that  occasion,  but  he  might  just  point  out 
one  thing  which  had  been  more  obvious 
than  ever,  that  of  the  six  universities  in 
the  province — up  to  quite  recently  there 
were  seven,  but  a  happy  union  of  Victoria 
and  Albert  Colleges  had  taken  place,  and 
made  them  stronger — these  six  universities 
were  all  afifected  by  one  common  calamity, 
he  might  almost  call  it  a  common  character- 
istic certainly — they  were  all  poor.  (Laugh- 
ter.) They  all  professed  poverty  and  the 
position  in  most  cases  evidently  went  with 
the  profession.  If  the  endowments  of  the 
whole  six  were  rolled  into  one  he  did  not 
think  any  one  would  say  that  the  sum  was 
too  large  for  one  university  in  this  year  of 
advanced  intellectual  training.  In  what  way 
these  funds  could  be  increased  he  was  not 
going  to  say.  There  were  two  methods  open, 
one  by  private  liberality  the  other  by  the 
gifts  of  the  State.  VVhatever  might  be 
their  lot  in  the  future,  whatever  solution 
might  be  arrived  at,  no  one  could  now  forsee, 
and  he  would  not  attempt  to  indicate  at  all, 
but  he  was  hopeful  that  during  the  career  of 
%of  the  present  enterprising  and  energetic 
Minister  of  Education  that  these  important 
matters  of  university  life  and  the  necessities 
of  our  people  in  reference  to  liberal  culture 
would  receive  such  careful  thought  and  such 
wisdom  of  planning  and  arranging  as  to  place 
matters  in  a  few  years  on  a  better  footing 
than  that  on  which  they  stood  to-day  The 
only  difficulty  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  ,  was  that  of  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  people  for  different  reasons  in  appropri- 
ating large  sums  of  money  for  higher  educa- 
tion, but  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  while 
the  universities  were  struggling  and  lanquish- 
ing,  circumscribed  in  their  efforts  for  the 
want  of  funds,  millions  were  being  appro- 
priated in  material  improvement  for  the 
building  of  great  railways  and  for  other 
enterprises,  all  well  in  their  way,  but  not 
more  pressing  than  the  intellectual  progress 
and  life  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
trusted  that  the  great  claim  of  higher  educa- 


tion in  the  different  seminaries  of  the  land, 
would  receive  a  more  thoughtful  and  more 
successful  treatment  in  the  future  on  the  part 
of  our  statesmen  than  it  had  received  in  the 
past. 

HON.   G.    W.    ROSS'S  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  referred  to  the  grand 
work  of  education  the  college  was  doing,  and 
said  it  was  for  that  reason  he  was  there. 
They  had  a  provincial  university,  said  to  be 
non-sectarian,  doing  a  great  work,  and  yet 
that  university,  deriving  its  funds  from  the 
liberality  and  bounty  of  the  State,  appreci- 
ates, as  he  appreciated,  the  woik  being  done 
in  Victoria  and  the  other  denominational 
colleges  of  the  Dominion.  The  question 
had  already  been  brought  before  them  as  to 
the  dividing  line  between  Church  and 
State  in  the  work  of  education.  He  was 
not  going  to  discuss  that  question  with  a  view 
to  evolve  any  new  principle,  but  would 
simply  call  attention  to  the  policy  of  the 
people  of  this  country  on  that  question. 
Beginning  with  the  foundation  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  Public  Schools,  they  had 
a  non-denominational  system  of  education. 
Rising  above  that  was  the  High  School 
system,  similarly  supported,  then  there  was 
the  University,  supported  almost  entirely  by 
the  bounty  of  the  State.  It  was  said  there 
were  Institutions  which  did  similar  work  to 
the  Provincial  University  and  did  it  well, 
and  in  that  respect  in  giving  an  arts  course 
they  were  displaying  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University.  He  was  a  conservator 
of  force.  Where  it  was  possible  by  the  union 
of  force  to  lessen  labour  and  achieve  certain 
results,  he  said  let  them  unite  their  force'. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  various  Churches 
to  carry  out  their  denominational  work,  if 
they  believed  it  could  be  done  with  safely 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
people,  leaving  it  to  the  State  to  do  purely 
secular  work,  if  they  believe  the  State  could 
be  trusted  to  do  it,  there  would  be  money 
saved,  professional  force  saved,  perhaps 
even  greater  results  achieved.  Mr.  Ross 
concluded  his  address  by  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  the  graduating  class. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  under  the 
auspices  or  the  Literary  and  Alumni  Associ- 
was  held  in  the  evening.— (Condensed  from 
Globe  Report). 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON. 
The  convocation  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  Queen's  College  occurred,  April 
29,  and  to  witness  them  a  large  number 
came  from  a  distance.  After  prayer  by  Dr. 
Smith,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  the  vice-Principal, 
Dr.  Grant,  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  attendance  in  arts,  in 
medicine,    and   in   theology,    in    each    and 
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every  department  of  the  University,  had  been 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  Queen's.  In  arts  216  attended  classes; 
in  medicine,  102  ;  in  theology,  25.  Allow- 
ing for  those  who  were  registered  in  more 
than  one  faculty,  the  total  number  of  students 
is  270.  The  only  other  event  in  the  history 
of  the  year  to  which  I  need  avert  is  the 
receipt  by  the  Treasurer  of  two  bequests 
from  old  friends  who  have  passed  over  to  the 
majority — one  of  $5,000  from  the  late 
David  Greenshield,  of  Montreal,  and  one 
of  $4,000  from  the  late  James  Michie,  of 
Toronto.  Again  to-morrow  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  University,  women  will 
be  crowned  with  the  bay-berry  wreath. 
Miss  Fitzgerald  matriculated  in  Toronto, 
and  Miss  Fowler  in  Fredericton.  Both  have 
studied  here  long  enough  to  prove  themselves 
model  students.  Of  all  the  graduates  who 
shall  be  enrolled  to-morrow  in  our  calendar, 
I  believe  that  none  are  more  likely  to  con- 
fer honour  on  the  University.  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald carries  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Gold 
Medal  in  classics.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
in  our  history  women  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.D.  Mrs.  McGillivray,  not 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  re- 
quired of  medical  stuients,  has  worked 
dilligently  in  the  arts  laboratory  for  years, 
and  now  is  to  carry  off  the  Chemistry  Gold 
Medal  given  by  Mr.  Carruthers.  Miss 
Baatty  has  offered  herself  to  the  Church  for 
Foreign  Mission  work  ;  Miss  Smith,  I  be- 
lieve, intends  to  take  a  past  graduate  course. 
Then  followed  the  addresses  of  the  valedic- 
torians. The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
nett, B.A.,  in  behalf  of  "  Divinity  according 
to  the  College  records."  Mr.  Ramsay  Duff, 
M.D.,  was  spokesman  for  the  students  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Mr.  A 
Gaudier,  B.A.,  represented  the  interests  of 
the  Art  students.  The  presentation  of  the 
portraits  of  ex-Principals  Cook  and  Saod- 
grass  now  took  place. 

Examination  Results. 

degree  of  b.a. 

W.  H.  W.  Boyle,  Markdale ;  S.  Childer- 
hose,  Cobden ;  G.  E.  Crown,  Kingston  ; 
James  C  Connell,  Dundas ;  Jno.  Cook, 
Cataraqui  ;  Wm.  E.  D'Argent.  Wolfe 
Island  ;  John  E.  Duclos,  Otter  Lake  ;  Eliza 
S.  Fitzgerald,  St.  Catharines ;  Annie  L. 
Fowler,  Kingston  ;  A.  Gaudier,  Fort 
Coulonge  ;  H.  Halliday  ,  Renfrew  ;  G.  F. 
Henderston.  Kingston  ;  H.  M.  McCuaig, 
Kingston;  A.  J.  McDonnell,  Morrisburg ; 
R.  J.  McLennan,  Lindsay;  J.  P.  McNaugh- 
ton,  Drummondville  ;  Isaac  Newlands,  King- 
ston ;  Andrew  Paterson,  Richmond  ;  Louis 
Perrin,  Kincardine  ;  M.  S.  Robertson, 
Violet :  Daniel  W.  Stewart,  R-nfrew. 


DEGREE  OF   M.A. 

J.  Young,  B.A.,  Colborne;  S.  W-  Dyde, 
B.A.,  Kingston. 

DEGREE   OF    B.D. 

James  Murray,  B  A.,  Pictou,  N.S. 

DEGREE   OF    D.SC. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.   Renfrew. 

GRADUATES    IN    MEDICINE.  . 

W.  H.  Bullis,  R.  J.  Cartwright,  H.  R. 
Duff,  H.  J.  Emery,  A.  A.  Forin,  E.  Forres- 
ter, B.A.  ;  Edward  Foxton,  R  N.  Frazer, 
J.  Herald,  M.A.  ;  C.  G.  McCammon,  D.  H. 
Mackie,  J.  E.  Stirling,  W.  J.  Webster,  H. 
S.  Williams,  Elizabeth  R.  Baatty,  Alice 
McGillivray,  Elizabeth  Smith. 

GOLD    MEDALLISTS. 

Classics,  Prince  of  Wales  Medal — Eliza  S. 
Fitzgerald,  B.A. 

Philosophy,  Mayor's  Medal — S.  W.  Dyde, 
M.A. 

Chemistry,  Carruthers  Medal— Alice  Mc- 
Gillivray, M.D. 

SILVER    MEDALLISTS 

History  special — Geo.  F.  Henderson,  B.A, 
Political  Economy,  graduates, — ^John  Hay, 
B.A. 

ARTS    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Foundation  No.  3  ($50) — W.  A.  Logic, 
Hamilton. 

Church  No.  i  ($65)— I.  McKay,  Williams- 
town. 

St.  Anlrew's  Church,  Toronto,  ($50)  — 
Johnson  Henderson,  Kingston. 

Toronto  ($60)— J.  Rittary,  Kingston. 

Glass  Memorial  ($35) — ^JohnFmlay,  Catar- 
aqui. 

Mclntyre  ($50)— John  McKinnon,  Prince- 
Edward  Island. 

Church  No.  2  ($60)— O.  N.  Bennett, 
Peterboro'. 

Foundation  Nx  4  {$50) — A.  Gaudier, 
Fort  Coulonge,  and  I.  Snowden,  Kincardine. 

Foundation  No.  5  ($50)— H.  E.  Horsey, 
Kingston. 

Foundation   No.   6  ($50) Gardner, 

Kingston. 

Nickle  ($50) — W.  Nicol,  Cataraqui. 

Cataraqui  (history,  $50)— Miss  M. 
Spooner,  Kingston. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    IN   THEOLOGY. 

Leitch  Memorial  ($80) — A.  R.  Linton, 
Orono. 

Spence  ($60) — With  honours  of  Church  of 
Scotland,  No.  3,  Rankin  and  Anderson  No. 
2,  tenable  for  two  years. 

R.  McKay  ;  Pictou,  N.  S.,  Anderson  No. 
3  ($20) — ^James  Bennett,  B.A.,  Scotland. 

MacKerras  memorial  ($25) — ^John  More, 
B.A.,  Phillipston. 

Hush    McLelbn     ($25)— D.    McTavish, 
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M.A.,  S:one,  and  James  Murray,  B.A., 
rictou,  N.  S. 

Rankin,  with  honour  of  Anderson  No.  i 
($25)— John  Hay,  B.A.,  Pemberton. 

Anderson  No.  2  ($30)— John  McLeod,  P. 

E.  Island. 

Anderson  No.  i  ($50)— R.  C.  Murray, 
Pictou,  N.  S. 

Church  of  Scotland,  No.  4  ($40)— Jaues 
Grant,  Guelph. 

FIRST-CLASS    HONOURS. 

Classics — Eliza  S.  Fitzgerald,  B.A. 
Philosophy— S.  W.  Dyde,  M.A. 
Chemistry — Alice  McGillivray. 
Political  Economy — John  Hay,  B.A  ,  and 
Adam  R.  Linton,   B.A. 

English  Language  and  Literature — George 

F.  Henderson,  B.A. 

SECOND-CLASS    HONOURS. 

History — G.  F.  Henderson,  B.A. 

Latin— John  Cook,  B.A. 

Natural  Science — C.  A.  Scott. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  for 
the  junior  years 

On  April  30th  the  distribution  of  prizes 
took  place. 

PRIZE   ESSAYS. 

Rev.  D.  B,  MacLaren's  prize  of  $75  for 
the  best  essay  on  "  The  relation  of  aoimals 
and  plants,"  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Spankie, 
B.A.,  a  graduate  of  1882. 

The  chancellor  offered  a  prize  of  $50  for  an 
essay  on  "  How  best  to  develop  brain  power 
in  youth  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  health  and  vig- 
our for  application  in  manhood  and  old  age." 
Tnere  were  two  competitors,  and  both 
adopted  as  their  motto  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.  The  essays  were  so  nearly  like  in 
rflerit  that  the  amount  was  devided  between 
them — \V.  Spankie,  B.A.,  and  John  Herald, 
M.A. 

Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  late  of  Nova  Scotia, 
now  of  Er.omango,  gave  $25  for  the  best 
essay  on  missions.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  James 
Bennett,  B.A.,  the  valedictorian  of  yester- 
day. 

The  distribution  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
followed,  and  great  was  the  enthusiasm  and 
demonstration  when  Miss  E.  F.  P'itzgerald 
was  summoned  to  receive  that  provided  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  distinction  in  classics. 


HONORARY  TITLES. 

Vice-Principal  Williamson  moved  to  have 
the  names  of  three  eminent  gentlemen  added 
to  the  list  of  those  bearing  honorary  titles 
conferred  by  this  University.  In  doing  so 
he  moved  the  following  three  addresses  : — 
Mr.  Vice-chancellor, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the 
name  of  Judge  James  R.  Gowan  as  one  on 
whom  the  Senate  desires  to  confer  the  degree 
of  LL  D.,  in  special  recognition  of  great 
public  services  in  connection  with  our 
judicial  system,  the  codification  of  our  laws, 
and  the  educational  and  religious  life  of  our 
country.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  Judge  Gowan's  services, 
continued  unwearily  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, particularly  as  regards  procedure  in 
courts  and  the  revision,  consolidation,  and 
classification  of  the  statutes  first  of  Upper 
Canada  and  subsequently  of  Ontario.  For 
his  labours  in  this  latter  work  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Government  of  Ontario.  His 
literary  labours  and  the  many  important  and 
ofBcial  positions  he  has  held  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  other  onerous 
duties  to  which  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens 
called  him,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  he 
has  displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  good 
citizen  and  of  an  earnest  Catholic  Christian. 
He  has  acted  for  more  than  thirty  years  as 
ch'airman  of  the  High  School  Board  of  the 
county  of  Simcoe,  has  aided  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  every  good  cause,  and  has  en- 
deared himself  to  his  colleagues  and  the 
public  by  varied  abilities,  untiring  industry, 
and  sterling  character. 
Mr.  Vice-Chancellor. — 

I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  the 
name  of  Rev.  Archibald  Geikie,  D.D.,  of 
Bithurst,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  merit- 
ing the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  this  University. 
Mr.  Vice-Chancellor. — 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  father  in 
the  church  most  worthy  to  receive  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers  Burns, 
M.A.,  of  Kirkliston,  Scotland. 

After  addresses  from  the  Vice-Principal 
and  Dr.  Jenkins  of  Montreal  with  a  few 
words.  Dr.  Grant  announced  the  close  of  the 
43rd  Session  of  Queens. — Condensed  from 
the  Mail  report. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York,  for  a  copy  of  the  42nd 
Annual  Report.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of 
interesting  information  of  which  we  hope  to 
make  some  use  in  due  time. 

The  book-hunters  of  Toronto  have  been 
gratified  of  late  by  the  rare  finds  made  at  the 


shop  of  Mr.  Britnell,  368  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto.  Mr.  Britnell  is  bringing  out  from 
the  old  book  stalls  of  London  many  valuable 
works  long  out  of  print.  Visitors  to  the 
city  during  the  Convention  should  give  him 
a  call. 
Students  of  history  are  much  interested 
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in  the  proposed  excavation  of  San,  the  Zoan 
of  the  Bible,  the  Janis  of  the  Greeks,  a  city 
that  has  been  aptly  called  "The  Thebes  of 
the  Delta."  Archaeologists  are  hopeful  of 
finding  in  it  the  lost  history  of  the  mysterious 
Hyskos,  or  Shepherd-Kings.  The  Rev.  W. 
C.  Winslow,  of  429  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  has 
issued  a  circular  inviting  assistance  for  the 
project. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety's English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr. 
Murray  and  published  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  leading 
booksellers.  Part  I.  A- A  N  T  (pp.  xvi.— 352) 
of  this  extraordinary  work  which  has  been 
in  preparation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  lately  been  published.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  it  an  extended  notice 
in  our  next  issue. 

The  paper  by  W.  H.  Schuyler  on  "Acad- 
emy Endowments"  in  Lippincotfs  Magazine 
for  June  is  the  one  to  which  professional 
readers  will  turn  first.  Mr.  Schuyler  makes 
a  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of 
endowments  as  leading  to  more  permanence 
and  establishing  a  beiter  grade  of  scholar- 
ship. Dr.  Oswald's  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  on  "  Healthy  Homes  "  are  continued. 
Lippincoti's  Magazine  is  always  readable. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  paper  in 
The  Eclectic  (E.  R.  Pelton,  New  York)  for 
June  is  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  lecture  on 
'*  Numbers."  The  classical  scholar  will  also 
turn  eagerly  to  "  The  Origin  of  the  Alpha- 
bet" by  Henry  Bradley,  and  will  not  be 
disappointed.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  in 
"  Wordsworth  and  Byron,"  the  world  will  go 
on  considering  Byron  a  great  poet.  The 
man  who  has  only  the  Eclectic  to  read  will  be 
sure  to  read  the  June  number  through,  and 
be  regretful  that  it  is  not  longer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Vice-President  Wilson 
for  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Vol.  I. 
(1882-1883).  This  superb  volume,  which  is 
a  credit  to  the  publishing  house  of  Messrs. 
Dawson  Brothers,  Montreal,  deserves,  both 
from  its  origin  and  its  intrinsic  merits,  an 
extended  notice  at  our  hands.  For  the  pres- 
ent this  must  be  deferred,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  can  assure  our  High  School  friends 
that  there  are  many  papers  in  it  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  reading  men.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  the  authorities  would  place  a  copy 
in  every  High  School  library. 

The  professional  as  well  as  the  general 
reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Hodgins, 
the  Deputy-Minister  of  Education,  has  in 
preparation,  though  not  for  immediate  publi- 
cation, "  The  Educational  System  of  On- 
tario," a  corollary  to  his  "Story  of  My 
Life,"  by  Dr.  Ryerson.     Though  the  publi- 


I   cation  of  the  book  will  of  necessity  revive 

bitter  controversies  it  is  perhaps  not  well  to 
1    delay   publication    too   long.      The  present 

generation  is  far  more  interested  in  Dr. 
\  Ryerson  than  the  next  can  possibly  be.  Dr. 
j    Hodgins  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  original 

letters  of  Dr.  Ryerson  likely  to  be  useful  in 

preparing  the  narrative. 

j       The  student   of   English   literature   who 
i    would   like  to  see   a   slashing  reply  to    ill- 
natured  critics  should  read    Richard    Grant 
White's  "  Anatomizing  of  William  Shakes- 
peare," in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.    No  Shake- 
spearean  scholar   knows  better  what    he  is 
writing  about  than  the  editor  of  the  River- 
side Shakespeare,  and  teachers  of   English 
in  the  High  Schools  should  not  miss  what  he 
has  to  say  in  these  papers.     Besides  the  ex- 
cellent  stories,     "A    Roman    Singer""  and 
[    "In  War  Time,"    "The  Trail  of  the  Sea- 
'    Serpent"  and    "Thomas    Gold   Appleton " 
\   will  attract   all    readers.       We  must   direct 
attention  once   more   to   the  ever   excellent 
"  Books  of  the  Month." 

Messrs.  Harpers  assure  us  that  they  are 
striving  to  surpass  all  previous  efforts  in 
their  publications,  The  Monthly,  The  Bazar, 

■  The  Weekly,  and  Young  People,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  any  improvement  is 
possible.  In  the  June  Monthly  there  is 
among  other  papers  a  very  interesting  and 
capitally   illustrated    paper   on    "  Biarritz." 

i  "  The  New  York  Custom  House  "  by 
Wheatley,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  mysteries 

;  of  fiscal  regulations  in  a  great  sea-port. 
"  Nature's  Serial  Story  "  goes  on  delightfully 

!  as  does  "Judith  Shakespeare."  Perhaps 
all  scholars  will  turn  first  to  "  The  Dagger  : 
a  story  of  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompey."     We 

I   recommend  once  more  to  our  boys  and  girls 

j   Harper's  Young  People  as  a  most  useful  and 

I   entertaining  paper. 

I        Th  e  issues  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 

I    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,    $5.00  a 

:  year),  for  May  and  June,  contain  the  usual 
array  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers  on 
scientific  topics.  Herbert  Spencer's  trench- 
ant paper  on  "The  Sins  of  Legislators  "  runs 
through  both  numbers.  When  all  the  articles 
reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence  it  is 
difficult  to  particularize;  but  we  may  men- 
tion as  being  likely  to  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers  the  papers:  "The  Progress  of 
the  Working  Classes  in  the  Last  Half  Cen- 
tury"; "  The  Morality  of  Happiness  "  ;  "A 
Sketch  of  Mary  Somerville,"  in  the  May,  and 
"  Modes  of  Reproduction  in  Plants  "  ;  "  The 
Life  Work  of  Pasteur,"  and  "  Clean  Drink- 
ing Water,"  in  the  June  number.  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  requires  no  praise,  and 
the  teacher  is  to  be  congratulated  who  can 
count  it  amongst  his  regular  reading  matter. 
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UNIVERSITY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

IT  devolves  upon  me,  according  to 
custom,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  more  immediate  past, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  pros- 
pects of  this  institution,  and  to  give 
you  in  the  first  instance  a  few  of  the 
figures  which  indicate,  so  far  as 
figures  can  indicate,  our  present 
condition.  Several  years  asjo  the  Uni- 
versity made  a  great  step  in  point  of 
numbers.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  progress  should  continue  at  that 
rate ,  the  most  that  all  of  us  hoped  was 
that  we  had  made  a  new  base,  a  new 
point  from  which  to  advance.  There 
have  been  obvious  causes  which  were, 
perhaps,  somewhat  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  numbers  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  In  the  first  place  a  large 
migration  has  taken  place  to  the  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada;  and  in 
the  second  place  we  know  that  the 
necessities  of  the  University  and  Col- 
lege have  obliged  us  to  increase  the 

*  An  address  at  Commencement,  June  loth,  1884. 


fees  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  additional 
facilities  for  imparting  learning ;  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  attended 
with  a  result  which  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  in  this  country.  In  im- 
posing difficulties  not  immediately  to 
be  overcome  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  I  think  it  well  to  observe 
that  point,  as  it  is  a  very  grave  indica- 
tion of  the  danger  of  any  further  step 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  those 
changes.  Now  the  figures  for  th^ 
year  1882-83  are  as  follows: — Matri- 
culated in  law  15,  in  medicine  17, 
in  arts  177 — a  total  of  209  ;  and  the 
graduates  for  that  year  in  all  branches 
were  9 1.  Last  year  there  were  8  gradu- 
ates in  law,  24  in  medicine,  and 
171  in  arts,  or  203  in  all, ;  and  there 
were  78  graduates  in  all,  6;^  being  in 
arts.  I  may  add  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  given  notice  for 
junior  matriculation  is  185,  and  these 
figures  will  probably  be  increased  to 
200   before    the   examination    takes 
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place.  So  that  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  junior  and  senior 
matriculants  will  be  at  least  equal  in 
number  to  those  we  had  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  number  of  candi- 
dates examined  for  junior  matricula- 
tion in  the  year  just  closed  was  i6o; 
in  the  local  examinations  for  women, 
72;  supplemental  examinations  in 
September,  72  ;  arts  examinations  in 
May,  342 ;  law  examinations,  33 ; 
total,  736.  Now,  of  the  315  persons 
who  attend  University  College,  the 
denominations  are  given  as  follows  : — 

Presbyterian,  146;  Episcopal,  55; 
Methodist,  63  ;  Baptist,  31  ;  Roman, 
CathoHc,  13  ;  Society  of  Friends,  3  ; 
Congregational,  4.  I  may  also  give 
you  some  statistics  as  to  the  women 
under-graduates,  and  those  of  the 
standing  of  the  fourth  year  number 
5  \  of  the  third  year  4  ;  of  the  second 
year,  18  ;  of  the  first  year,  54 — a  total 
of  82.  They  have  obtained  in  all,  307 
honours,  of  which  159  are  first  class 
and  148  second-class,  and  they  have 
won  nine  scholarships.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  general  standing  of  the 
University  there  are  just  two  points 
to  which  I  will  draw  your  attention 
in  the  same  line  of  information  as 
that  which  I  have  been  following. 
The  number  of  degrees  conferred 
since  the  founding  of  the  University 
was  974,  of  which  14  were  ad  eundeni 
and  860  have  been  students  in  Uni- 
versity College,  leaving  100  original 
degrees  conferred  upon  non- attend- 
ants. These  figures  point  eloquently 
to  the  very  close  practical  relations 
existing  between  the  teaching  and 
degree-conferring  body. 

There  is  another  statement  which 
I  wish  to  lay  before  you.  We 
have,  as  is  known,  not  merely 
an  official  relation,  but  a  very  close 
practical  relation  between  this  Uni- 
versity and  those  institutions  of 
high  training  which  are  known  as 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
throughout   the   Province.     Now    of 


the  head-masters  of  these  institutions 
there  are  51  graduates  of  Toronto 
University  out  of  a  total  of  94  who 
have  graduated  from  Ontario  insti- 
tutions. Of  the  assistant  masters, 
Toronto  University  sent  out  73  out 
of  a  total  of  98;  and  of  31  assis- 
tants who  are  under-graduates  of 
Ontario  institutions,  26  belong  to 
Toronto  University.  From  the 
figures  presented  we  see  that  the 
share  which  the  University  is  bearing 
in  supplying  the  higher  education  of 
the  Province  is  not  merely  a  large, 
but  an  increasing  one.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  none  but  the  best  results 
may  be  anticipated  for  the  future  of 
the  institution,  from  the  few  figures 
I  have  given. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  during 
last  year,  and  the  preceding  years, 
greater  degree  of  activity  has  been 
shown  by  those  in  various  relations 
to  the  University  and  its  con- 
cerns. Convocation  has  been  more 
active.  The  body  of  its  under-gradu- 
ates and  graduates  has  also  been 
more  active,  and  generally  speaking 
I  think  it  may  be  said  that  a  new  era, 
almost,  has  opened  before  us — that 
the  esprit  de  coj'ps,  the  warm  feeling 
for  the  institution  to  which  they  owe 
so  much  has  been,  I  will  not  say 
kindled,  but  kindled  into  a  more  fer- 
vent flame  than  used  to  illuminate, 
and  we  may  hope  from  them  also 
the  best  results.  There  has  been 
during  the  last  year  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  with  reference 
to  this  institution,  and  with  your  per- 
mission I  wish  to  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  have  sometimes,  I 
think,  been  a  little  overlooked  in  this 
discussion,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  it — I  will  not  say 
in  hostility,  but  in  modified  opposition 
to  the  views  which  we  cultivate.  It 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  with 
reference  to  the  officers  of  this  institu- 
tion— whether  they  be  the  professors, 
the   Council   of  University  College, 
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the  Senate  of  the  University,  or  the 
convocation  of  the  graduates  that  we 
are,  in  all  the  positions  which  we  take, 
the  creatures  of  the  public  will,  estab- 
lished by  the  statutes  of  the  land,  and 
that  we  are  carrying  out  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  the  duties  which  have 
been  assigned  to  us  under  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Many  years  ago  the 
endowment,  by  virtue  of  which  this 
institution  lives,  was  created  ;  but 
it  was  created  not  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  adher- 
ents of  one  particular  denomination. 
At  a  subsequent  period  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  was  withdrawn  for  an 
institution  of  great  consequence  in- 
deed, but  not  of  the  character  of  a 
university.  Against  the  application 
of  that  endowment  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  a  single  church  there 
arose  naturally  and  properly  a  struggle, 
and  ultimately  the  constitution  of  this 
institution  was  modelled  on  a  large 
and  comprehensive  basis.  I  have 
always  regretted  that  the  Church  to 
whose  special  use  the  endowment  was 
at  first  applied  did  not  accept  the 
situation  and  avail  itself  of  its  denom- 
ination funds  and  energies  to  create 
a  great  theological  college  in  close 
cminection  with  the  State  University, 
and  help  on  that  which  had  become 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  and 
which  I  believe  would  have  been 
by  its  assistance  rendered  beneficial 
to  the  State  at  large,  and  to  the  parti- 
cular denomination  to  which  I  refer. 
But  after  all  it  was  not  very  unnatural 
that  those  who  obtained  this  endow- 
ment should  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed when  it  was  thus  set  oft.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  we  learned 
that  the  peculiar  ideas,  which  I 
thought  had  vanished,  still  hold,  for 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  declared  that  an 
act  of  confiscation  and  spoliation  was 
committed  when  the  endowment  was 
diverted  from  the  improper  purposes 
to  which  it  was  at  first  applied,  to  the 


only  proper  purpose,  a  purpose  avail- 
able for  the  general  good  of  all,  what- 
ever the  creed  or  denomination. 
Owing  to  this  and  other  circum- 
stances there  were  for  many  years 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  new  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  had  been  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  one  denomina- 
tion— it  became  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  all,  and  there  were  those 
who  insisted  that  this  was  a  bad  thing 
too  ;  who  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be 
divided,  ought  to  be  made  applicable 
to  .the  various  denominations.  An  or- 
ganized eft"ort,  which  sometimes  threat- 
ened serious  consequences,  was  made 
to  subvert  the  remodelled  constitu- 
tion. But  this  University  has  sur- 
vived those  eftbrts,  and  survives  them 
still.  It  has  grown  in  spite  of  all  that 
opposition,  and  it  will  grow  still.  It 
is  strong  in  spite  of  all  that  opposition, 
and  it  will,  I  believe,  become  stronger 
still.  The  University,  as  such,  has 
never  had  any  hostility  towards  any 
other  educational  institution.  Its 
officers  desire  to  live  on  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  all  such  institu- 
tions. We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  forward  the  interests,  to  advance 
the  claims  of  this  State  institution,  of 
which  we  are  the  guardians,  and  of 
that  duty  there  is  no  part  which 
obliges  us  to  assume  hostility  to  others. 
But  it  is  necessary,  after  all  has  been 
said,  that  a  few  words  should  be 
spoken  from  this  platform  upon  a 
great  question  which  I  supposed  was 
settled  finally  many  years  ago.  I 
need  not  say  to  you  that  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  to-day  as  explaining  the 
views  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  I  speak  to  you  as 
official  heads  of  other  universities  in 
the  Old  Land  are  permitted  to  speak 
on  their  annual  celebrations — on 
my  individual  responsibility,  and  ex- 
pressing my  own  sentiments.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  enter  into  any  argu- 
ment or   reason  upon   points   which 
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are  sometimes  disputed.  I  intend  to 
recall  to  your  recollection  admitted 
facts.  For  many  years  before  Con- 
federation the  question  of  State  aid  to 
denominational  institutions  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  old 
Province  of  Canada.  It  was  familiar 
to  us  at  that  day.  Arguments  pro 
and  con  were  advanced,  and  it  was 
pretty  plain  to  those  who  looked  at  the 
material  for  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  the  popular  sentiment,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
was  hostile  to  that  system.  Confed- 
eration came  and  gave  us  freedom  for 
local  affairs,  including  the  great  ques- 
tion of  education.  All  the  people  of 
Ontario  had  settled  down  to  the  view 
that  the  voluntary  system  should  be 
carried  out  in  our  institutions  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  the  proof  of  that 
end  is  obvious.  Up  to  that  time 
seven  colleges  in  the  Province  were 
receiving  public  grants  : — 

Regiopolis,  Kmgston $3>ooo 

Queen's,  Kingston 5,ooo 

Bytown,  Ottawa 1,400 

St.  Michael's,  Toronto 2,000 

Trinity,  Toronto •  4,000 

Victoria,  Cobourg 5,000 

L'Assomption,  Sandwich. . . .  1,000 

In  the  very  first  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ontario,  the  Government  of 
Sandfield  Macdonald  proposed  that 
these  grants  should  be  discontinued, 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  eighteen 
months,  for  convenience  sake,  and 
thereafter  discontinued  on  the  ground 
of  their  inexpediency,  and  a  law  was 
proposed  which  declared  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  after  that  time.  That 
law  was  assented  to  by  the  whole 
Legislature.  There  was  no  division 
of  parties  upon  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  there  was  not  a  man  in  Parlia- 
ment who  did  not  sympathize  with 
that  law.  But  the  public  sentiment 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  it. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  an 
agitation    against   this   poHcy.      The 


subject  was  discussed  during  the  re- 
cess, and  we  went  back  to  Parliament 
knowing  that  the  subject  would  be 
brought  up  again  ;  and  in  December,. 
1868,  it  was  proposed 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
it  is  necessary  and  expedient  in  the 
interests  of  collegiate  education  that 
some  comprehensive  scheme  be  de- 
vised and  adopted  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects,  and  for  extending  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  16  Vic.  cap.  89, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
University,  and  the  affiliation  of  col- 
leges to  be  supported  in  connection 
therewith. 

To  this  resolution  the  following 
amendment  was  moved  : — 

*'  While  this  house  recognizes  the 
importance  of  educational  interests 
it  is  still  of  the  opinion,  as  expressed 
by  the  Act  of  last  session,  that  no 
college  or  institution  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  religious  denomination 
should  receive  aid  from  the  public 
treasury." 

Now,  some  who  approved  of  the 
principles  of  the  amendment,  yet 
wished  to  recognize  the  desirability  of 
some  improvement  in  our  existing 
provisions  for  superior  education,  and 
particularly  did  they  wish  to  re- 
cognize the  expediency  of  provid- 
ing for  a  uniform,  elevated  stan- 
dard of  education  through  the 
medium  of  the  Provincial  University. 
I  had  the  honour  of  moving  in  that 
direction,  but  I  felt  that  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  that  could 
not  be  overcome  without  the  cordial 
assent  of  existing  institutions  whose 
chartered  rights  no  one  proposed  to 
interfere  with,  in  the  slightest  degree  : 
that  this  action  must  be  purely  volun- 
tary or  nothing  could  be  done.  I  felt 
also  that  it  was  not  for  those  who 
stood  in  the  relation  in  which  they 
still  stand  to  our  educational  system 
to  devise  a  plan  which  they  had  not 
power  to  carry  out,  because,  as  I  have 
stated,  no  plan  could  be  carried  out 
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except  it  should  receive  the  cordial 
assent  and  co-operation  of  these  other 
institutions.  I  did  not  agree  with 
their  view  that  we  should  devise  the 
plan,  but  I  did  agree  with  the  view 
that  we  should  express  our  willingness 
to  consider  fairly  and  cordially  any 
plan  that  might  be  devised  by  those 
who  complained  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  I  moved  the  following 
amendment  : — *'  That  this  House, 
while  firmly  adhering  to  the  view 
that  denominational  colleges  should 
not  be  supported  by  State  aid 
is  prepared  to  give  its  best  con- 
sideration to  any  scheme  which 
may  be  laid  before  it  for  the 
improvement  of  superior  education 
and  for  the  estabHshment  and  main- 
tenance, through  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity, of  a  uniform  and  elevated 
standard  of  graduation."  Now,  that 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-six  to  four,  and  the  four 
who  voted  against  it  did  so  because 
they  thought  it  was  not  unfavour- 
able enough  to  the  denominational 
colleges,  so  that  there  was  practical 
unanimity,  in  the  mind  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  re-assertion  of  the  view 
that  the  public  interests  required  the 
adoption,  to  the  full,  of  the  existing 
system,  that  there  was  to  be  no  at- 
terript  to  resume  a  system  of  public 
aid  to  denominational  colleges,  and 
that  it  was  important  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form and  elevated  standard  of  gradua- 
tion through  the  medium  of  this,  the 
Provincial  University.  Now,  since 
that  time  there  have  been  in  the  Pro- 
vince four  general  elections,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  party  or  individual 
has  at  any  time  raised  the  question 
whether  the  decision  which  was  then 
reached  by  the  Legislature  was  a 
sound  decision.  It  has  seemed  to  be 
luniversally  assented  to.  The  ofTer 
was  made  at  that  day  to  consider  any 
plan  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  which  are  embodied  in  the 


resolution  that  might  be  brought  for- 
ward by  those  who  asserted  that  there 
was  a  better  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  subject;  that  offer  has  remained 
open  ever  since,  but  it  has  never  been 
accepted.  Why  not?  I  leave  that 
question  to  be  answered  by  those  to 
whom  the  offer  was  made.  I  have 
only  to  say  for  myself — and  I  think  I 
speak  for  others  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  higher 
education — that  we  are  as  anxious  to- 
day as  we  were  at  that  time  to  consider 
calmly  and  fairly,  and  if  possible  come 
to  a  favourable  conclusion  upon,  any 
plan  which  shall  not  involve  the  sacri- 
fice of  fundamental  principles,  and 
which  shall  not  involve  the  impair- 
ment or  destruction  of  this  crowning 
edifice  of  our  Provincial  educational 
system. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  union,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  all  be  delighted  if  a  plan  should 
be  brought  forward  which  is  adapted 
to  all  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  which  each 
holds,  and  which  should  promote  a 
real  and  cordial  union  of  sentiment 
and  interests  in  the  establishment  and 
perfecting  of  the  new  system  proposed. 
I  say  so  for  myself;  I  have  always  felt 
it.  I  have  not  seen  my  way  to  recon- 
cile the  positions  which  are  taken  by 
those  who  occupy  places  opposed  to 
myself  on  this  subject,  and  therefore 
I  have  not  been  able  to  propose  a 
plan  ;  but  if  a  plan  can  be  proposed, 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  considered  with 
the  desire  to  find  that  it  shall  be  suc- 
cessful. But  I  say  this,  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  all  the  institu- 
tions that  the  present  condition  of 
things  should  continue  than  that  a 
union  should  be  consummated  which 
would  be  but  a  hollow  union;  which 
would  not  be  a  real  cordial  union, 
which  would  not  be  a  union  in  which 
each  felt  that  the  best  had  been  done 
that  was  possible  for  each  and  that 
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there  was  common  work  to  be  done 
by  all  in  carrying  out  the  new  plan. 
Now,  in  the  sixteen  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  time  of  which  I  spoke, 
the  constitution  has  been  further 
liberalized.  The  graduates  elect  a 
large  part  of  the  Senate  ;  Convocation 
has  been  endowed  with  advisory 
powers,  but  the  decision  in  all  matters 
rests,  as  it  rested  formerly,  with  the 
responsible  representatives  of  the 
Province.  The  Government  appoints 
a  large  part  of  the  Senate ;  the  Govern- 
ment exercises  its  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  statutes  of  the  Senate  are 
good  or  not,  and  without  the  assent 
of  the  Executive  Council  they  are 
inoperative.  The  Government  ap- 
points the  professors  and  controls  and 
decides  on  the  wisdom  of  the  financial 
schemes  with  reference  to  the  endow- 
ment which  may  be  proposed  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a  public  institution 
maintained  out  of  public  funds  for 
public  purposes,  and  the  condition 
alone  upon  which  it  can  continue  is 
that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
sponsible (jovernment  of  the  day 
through  the  media  to  which  I  hav« 
referred.  Now  it  was  the  duty  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  institution  loyally  to  carry  out 
the  public  policy,  loyally  to  endeavour 
to  give  effect  to  the  national  will,  and 
that  has  been  their  effort.  From  time 
to  time  various  provisions  have  been 
made  by  which  several  institutions  in 
arts  and  medicine  have  been  formally 
affiliated,  and  others  have  been  placed 
not  in  such  a  formal  relation,  but  still 
in  close  and  effective  relationship  with 
this  institution.  The  hopes  of  the 
Legislature,  dependent  as  these  were 
on  the  assent  of  other  colleges,  have 
not  been  fully  met.  They  have  to 
some  extent  been  dissappointed,  but 
still  the  objects  it  had  in  view  have 
been  largely  met.  In  carrying  out 
the  policy  to  which  I  have  referred 
no  crusade  has  been  made  by  this 
institution  against   any   other.      Far 


from  it.  We  have  only  laboured  to 
advance  the  State  institution,  and 
with  that  view  what  has  been  done  ?■ 
At  an  early  period  these  buildings, 
the  chief  ornament  of  this  city  and 
Province,  were  erected.  Even  at  this 
time  we  sometimes  hear  murmurs  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  erection  ;  but 
those  who  know,  as  I  do — though  I 
was  but  a  young  man  at  the  time — 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  Univer- 
sity when  that  policy  was  adopted, 
know  that  these  buildings  were  in  a 
marked  sense  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
institution  in  the  storms  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  subvert  it.  Now 
for  a  long  time  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  university  was  very  imperfect. 
The  hope  was  to  make  this  a  central 
and  focal  point  in  which  the  youth  of 
the  land,  of  whatever  creed,  or  from 
whatever  part,  who  were  capable  of 
deep  study,  and  whose  breasts  were 
lit  with  the  sacred  spark  of  learning, 
might  meet  together  and  obtain  a  first- 
class  university  education — all  the 
better  for  the  multitude  of  those  who 
should  come  together  in  competition 
— all  the  better  for  the  circumstances 
that  the  multitude  was  to  be  drawn 
from  all  classes,  creeds,  conditions 
and  localities  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. The  hope  was  that  the  various 
denominations,  establishing  their  theo- 
logical Colleges  close  to  the  Univer- 
sity, might  avail  themselves  of  the  arts 
course  in  our  institution,  and  thus 
not  merely  help  forward  the  better 
culture  and  training  of  those  whom 
they  intended  to  supply  their  pulpits 
and  instruct  their  people,  but  also 
help  forward  by  active  supervision,  by 
the  association  with  those  of  them 
who  were  most  religiously  inclined, 
the  students  in  arts  of  their  own  de- 
nomination. For  many  years  only 
one  denomination  took  advantage  of 
this  vast  benefit  which  was  held  out 
by  the  State  to  all.  Our  old  and  firm 
friends  of  Knox  College — to  whom  this 
College  and  University  owe  so  much, 
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and  who  owe  not  a  little  to  this  Col- 
lege and  University  also — did  early 
take  advantage  of  our  plan  to  a  very 
full  extent ;  and  partly  perhaps  it  is 
due  to  that  cause  and  partly  also  to 
the  well  settled  and  hereditary  love  of 
deep  learning  and  higher  education, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able attributes  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
undergraduates  of  old  days  belong  to 
the  denomination  with  which  that 
college  is  connected. 

And  latterly,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  congratulate  you  from  this- 
platform,  the  sound  principle  has 
spread.  We  find  to  the  north  of  us 
McMaster  Hall,  a  magnificent  theo- 
logical institution,  well-built,  admir- 
ably manned,  and  equipped  and  sup- 
plied with  all  the  educational  appli- 
ances required  for  its  particular  pur- 
pose, in  close  relation  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Amongst  the  provisions 
which  are  made  by  its  authorities  is 
one  to  the  effect  that  students  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  who  are  attend- 
ing the  Arts  course  ot  University 
College  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
McMaster  Hall,  so  that  they  recog- 
nizl  the  expediency  of  carrying  out 
that  plan,  and  giving  the  most  abso- 
lute safeguards  that  can  be  exacted 
by  parents  and  all  those  interested  in 
the  religious  training  of  the  young 
that  they  shall  be  well  looked  after, 
both  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  in- 
structors of  the  theological  students, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
intimately  associated  as  fellow-resi- 
dents with  those  of  their  own  de- 
nomination who  are  about  to  be  called 
to  minister  in  their  pulpits.  Well, 
besides  this,  a.  new  relationship  has 
been  created  between  the  University 
and  the  denominations.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Arts  colleges,  which  had 
been  in  receipt  of  one  of  the  grants 
to  which  I  referred,  became  formal- 
ly affiliated  to   this  University  —  St. 


Michael's  College — one  of  whose  stu- 
dents was  a  successful  candidate  lor 
high  honours,  and  has  just  received  a 
gold  medal  from  this  platform  ;  that 
institution  is  now  formally  affiliated. 
These  facts  show  the  adaptability  and 
expansive  character  of  our  system. 
You  find  an  informal  but  close  rela- 
tion with  theological  colleges  like  Mc- 
Master Hall  and  Knox  College,  and 
you  find  an  affiliation  with  an  Arts 
college  like  St.  Michael's.  You  find 
the  possibility  of  such  further  training 
as  they  choose  to  impart  being  im- 
parted by  the  College  staff,  while  the 
students  attend  our  lectures  and  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  information 
imparted,  the  standing  obtained,  and 
the  competition  and  association  with 
the  large  body  of  the  undergraduates 
of  University  College.  Then  Wycliffe 
College  has  been  established  in  rela- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Knox  College,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  maintains 
the  closest  and  most  friendly  inter- 
course with  this  University,  and  it  is 
enlarging  its  borders  and  accommo- 
dations for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  students  at  the  University, 
although  not  going  into  the  ministry, 
an  opportunity  of  residence  in  the 
college  of  their  Church,  and  associa- 
tion with  the  professors  and  students 
of  the  theological  faculty. 

Well,  this  is  a  vast  number  of  all 
denominations — considering  the  total 
population  of  the  Province,  and  the 
number  we  expect  to  undergo  the 
sacrifices  so  often  necessary  to  attain 
a  university  education — attending  our 
lectures,  and  I  have  shown  by  statis- 
tics, I  think,  tliat  the  institution  is  in 
the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  a 
National  and  Provincial  institution. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we 
welcomed  an  event  which  has  lately 
resounded  through  the  religious  world 
— the  final  consummation  of  the  union 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  and  we  know  that  their 
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arrangements  for  higher  education 
are  still  unsettled,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity a  while  ago  at  a  banquet  in 
connection  with  this  University  of  ex- 
pressing my  humble  hope  and  wish  in 
connection  with  those  arrangements. 
We  who  believe  this  is  the  best  system 
are  deeply  interested  in  those  arrange- 
ments. We  who  have  at  this  mo- 
ment some  63  Methodist  undergrad- 
uates in  this  institution,  are  deeply 
interested  in  any  plan  which  that 
body  may  adopt  with  reference  to 
university  or  higher  education,  and 
I  do  hope  that  before  finally  deciding 
they  will  dispassionately  review  the 
whole  situation,  and  consider  what 
the  advantages  are  which  the  State 
plan  now  offers.  As  I  said  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  referred,  if  we 
could  see  that  great  denomination — 
great  in  number,  great  in  energy, 
great  in  the  union  which  marks  its 
deliberations,  great  in  the  union  which 
marks  the  result  of  action  on  these  de- 
liberations— if  we  could  see  them 
bend  those  energies  undividedly  to 
the  establishment  of  a  great  theologi- 
cal college  close  to  this  university,  we 
should  see  a  theological  college  of 
such  dimensions  and  so  equipped  as 
we  do  not  possess  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  denominations  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and  if  the  whole  energies 
of  that  denomination  were  concen- 
trated on  a  college  of  that  kind:  if  for 
the  purposes  of  their  church,  they  were 
to  use  their  funds,  their  resources, 
their  energies,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  State  institution  for  those  things 
which  the  State  can  do  and  is  offering 
to  do,  and  is  doing  in  arts  training 
and  secular  education,  I  ask  them,  I 
ask  you,  I  ask  all,  is  it  not  certain 
that  greater  results  could  be  accom- 
plished for  them  and  for  all  than 
could  be  possible  by  any  other  plan 
that  could  be  suggested?  As  I  have 
said,  one  type  is  not  the  only  type. 
You  have  the  case  of  a  theological 
college  and  the  case  also  of  an  affiliated 


college  (St  Michael's).  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  arrange- 
ments whereby  in  the  affiliated 
colleges  tutors  may  be  used  and 
assistance  rendered  to  those  residing 
in  those  colleges  who  meet  in  the 
common  training  school.  But  what 
I  should  like  to  see  in  the  interests  of 
this  Province,  and  what  I  believe 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  that  de- 
nomination, would  be  that  this  occa- 
sion should  be  taken  advantage  of, 
that  that  great  body  should  come 
heartily  into  line  with  our  system  ;  and 
as  we  now  possess  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  undertake  a  university 
course  from  that  body,  we  should 
find  them  all  within  our  walls. 

Now  we  are  not  a  rich  people. 
We  require,  in  order  to  have  a 
great  university,  a  great  expense. 
You  cannot  have  it  without.  You 
require  two  things ;  you  require 
a  large  expense  for  equipment  and 
for  staff,  and  you  require  a  large 
number  of  students  in  order  to 
make  a  great  university.  You  must 
have  the  men  and  the  means  to  teach, 
and  you  must  have  the  multitudes 
assembled  together  to  learn.  It  is 
in  the  great  competition,  in  the  great 
multitudes  assembled  together,  in 
the  number  of  active  intellects 
meeting  together  in  friendly,  liberal, 
and  cordial  competition  in  the  race  for 
distinction,  that  you  get  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  a  univer- 
sity. It  is  not  to  be  said  that  the  de- 
nominations which  join,  lose.  On 
the  contrary  they  gain,  because  they 
will  have  an  influence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  concerns  of  this  institution. 
They  gradually  become  our  graduates. 
They  elect  along  with  ours  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Senate,  They  sup- 
port the  institution,  they  mould  its 
poHcy,  and  it  is  not  absorption,  but 
conjunction,  which  would  produce 
increased  strength. 

We  were  sometimes  called  in 
the   old  days — and   to-day    there   is 
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a  faint  revival  of  that  cry — a  god- 
less college ;  and  I  see  we  are 
under  the  ban  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  this  as  in  some  other 
particulars.  It  is  not  necessary  on 
this  occasion  and  before  this  audience 
to  repel  that  charge  by  argument. 
It  is  the  less  necessary  because  within 
the  last  few  months  we  have  had  ample 
vindication  and  exposition  of  that 
subject  from  eminent  men  ;  from  the 
President  of  University  College,  Dr. 
Wilson  ;  from  Principal  Sheraton  and 
from  Dr.  Caven  by  speech  and  writ- 
ing. I  do  repel  it  however.  I  repel 
it  as  not  merely  unfounded  but — I 
will  not  say  intentionally,  but  yet, 
insulting.  We  who  are  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates  of  this  institution 
belong  as  I  have  shown  you  by  figures, 
to  various  denominations ;  we  are 
true  to  our  various  denominations  ;  we 
are  doing  our  duty  by  them.  We  are 
not  a  sect  of  secularists  as  is  almost 
implied  by  this  charge,  but  we  are  a 
Christian  people  belonging  to  the 
various  denominations  into  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  divided  in  this 
county,  believing  this  is  the  best 
practical  plan  of  carrying  out  the 
great  object  of  higher  education  in 
which  we  are  concerned.  And  those 
who  so  talk  should  remember  that 
by  going  in  cordially  with  that  plan 
they  destroy  the  faintest  pretence — 
if  such  there  be — for  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  because  the  more  the  Churches 
avail  themselves  of  the  State  plan  the 
more  intimately  they  associate  them- 
selves with  it,  the  more  they  bind 
themselves  up  with  it,  the  more  they 
mould  the  character  of  this  institution, 
and  give,  as  they  alone  could  give, 
a  rightful  place  to  religion  by  those 
proper  methods  which  it  is  for  them, 
and  not  for  the  State,  in  a  day  of 
separate  and  divided  creeds  to  apply. 
Now,  if  I  may  be  premitted  to  say 
a  word  on  another  subject  it  is  this  : 
I  feel  that  there  has  been  an  attempt 
in  that  same  speech  to  which  I  have 


twice  referred,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  intermingle  the  ques- 
tions of  the  common  school  education 
and  the  university  education,  and  we 
had  an  account  as  inaccurate  as  it 
was  possible  for  an  account  to  be  of 
the  position  of  that  question  so  far 
as  it  was  in  controversy.  I  want  to 
make  one  practical  proposal  with 
reference  to  religion  in  schools,  and  I 
maintain  if  this  proposal  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  denominations  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  it  proves  in  the  plain- 
est way  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
system  on  any  other  basis.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  heads  of  the  various 
denominations  of  this  country,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  should  not 
unite  in  a  selection  of  passages  of 
Sacred  Writ  without  note  or  com- 
ment, which  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  masters  to  set  for  the  scholars  to 
learn  and  to  repeat  daily  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  land.  I  think 
it  perfectly  possible  in  the  present 
more  happy  sentiment  which  prevails 
among  those  of  different  religious 
creeds  for  such  a  combination  to  be 
made  by  them.  The  State  cannot 
make  it ;  it  cannot  attempt  it ;  and 
if  those  who  call  for  religion  in  the 
public  schools  will  meet  together 
and  will  agree  that  certain  pas- 
sages may  be  learned  and  repeated 
without  note  or  comment,  without 
exposition  or  explanation  by  the 
master — leaving  that  to  the  pastor  or 
parent  at  home  or  in  church — then 
that  can  be  done  which  would  be  of 
very  great  consequence.  It  is  of  the 
last  consequence,  not  merely  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read,  but  that 
while  the  memory  is  young,  fresh,  and 
retentive  its  words  should  be  stored  in 
the  mind,  which  will  then  ;-etain  the 
impression.  If  that  can  be  done, 
much  will  be  done ;  if  that  cannot 
be  done  by  common  consent  of 
the  denominations  I  ask  you  what 
can  be  done  ? 

[After   referring   to   the   necessary 
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expansion  of  university  teaching  in 
recent  times,  owing  to  the  wonderful 
advances  made  in  science  and  other 
departments  of  study,  and  pointing 
out  that  this  meant  great  expense  and 
fewer  good  universities,  the  Chan- 
cellor proceeded] : — Some  say  that  a 
university  is  a  luxury  for  the  rich.  I 
deny  it.  I  say  that  it  is  a  necessity 
for  the  poor.  The  rich  man  can  pro- 
vide an  education  for  his  son  if  you 
destroy  this  institution  to-morrow. 
It  is  the  poor  men,  the  men  of  narrow 
circumstances,  whom  you  are  really 
helping  forward  in  the  struggle  to 
advance  his  children,  when  you  main- 
tain a  great  university,  with  tuition 
as  nearly  as  possible  free,  and  doors 
open  to  all,  no  matter  of  what  creed 
or  how  scanty  their  purse.  I  know 
that  great  sacrifices  are  incurred  even 
in  our  day  by  those  who  send  their 
sons  to  this  institution.  I  know  that 
great  labours  are  endured  by  young 
men  who,  have  perhaps  taken  pro- 
minent places  in  their  class  lists,  or 
who  win  prizes  or  medals,  and  who 
help  to  maintain  themselves  by  work 
while  they  are  engaging  in  their 
studies  here.  Even  this  institution 
cannot  be  used  by  those  of  narrow 
means  without  those  sacrifices,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
has  been  done — though  much  remains 
to  be  done — for  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
institution  as  this.  This  is  a  country 
in  which  any  man  may  hope  that  his 
son  may  rise  to  the  highest  place ;  and 
who  doubts  that  a  liberal  education 
is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
channels  by  which  that  place  can  be 
reached  ?  This  is  a  country  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  popular  govern- 
ment is  a  difficult  science.  It  requires 
learning;  it  requires  training.  Our 
friend,  the  President,  alluded  to  a  chair 
of  political  science  which  we  should 
all  like  to  see  established.  I  say  it  is 
a  shame  that  we  have  not  such  a  chair. 
Our  constitution,  the  constitution  of 


other  countries  like  ours,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress, the  rise  and  fall  of  free  institu- 
tions, the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  jurisprudence  —  not  the  techni- 
calities and  subtleties  of  the  law  which 
incrustand  overshadow  these  princi- 
ples— these  general  principles,  which 
every  educated  citizen  should  be  fami- 
liar with  and  every  legislator  should 
know — the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, the  general  principles  of  history, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  growth  and  life 
of  the  State.  Are  not  they  the  ABC, 
the  very  alphabet  of  the  statesman's 
career?  And  yet  our  provision  for 
that  science  is  to-day  of  the  most  per- 
functory character.  But  while  I  speak 
thus,  yet  this  institution  does  to  some 
extent  supply  that  want — a  want  which 
it  is  essential  to  the  good  government 
of  the  countryshould  be  supplied.  If 
you  take  this  as  a  poor  man's  question, 
I  say  that  the  poor  man  is  infinitely 
more  interested  in  good  government 
than  is  the  rich  man.  The  rich  man 
can  bear  a  bad  government,  but  with 
the  poor  man  the  margin  between 
what  is  tolerable  and  what  is  not  is  so 
narrow  that  a  good  government  or  a 
bad  may  make  all  the  difference.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Senate  decided 
after  two  years'  consideration  that  the 
changed  circumstances  as  to  members 
as  to  the  domain  of  knowlege,  apart 
from  the  considerations  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  rendered  the  funds  in- 
adequate, and  they  represented  that 
fact  to  the  Government.  They  did 
their  duty.  They  were  responsible  for 
the  efficient  management  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  they  would  be  doing  less 
than  their  duty  if  they  did  not  point 
ont  to  the  authorities  the  requisites 
for  its  efficient  management.  No  par- 
ticular notice  of  that  application  was 
taken  by  anybody.  A  year  ago  the 
Vice-Chancellor  from  this  place  reiter- 
ated the  demand,  and  then  arose 
the  storm.  It  was  said  this  would 
never  do.     We  were  told  that  all  the 
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old  questions  were  to  be  brought  up 
again,  and  that  we  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  criticisms  and  animadver- 
sions, not  merely  with  reference  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  but  with 
reference  to  the  settled  principles  of 
this  and  similar  institutions.  Now 
time  passes,  and  I  wish  simply  to  say 
that  I  was  glad  the  discussion  took 
place,  for  I  believe  the  result  of  it  has 
been  to  explain  and  make  clear  to 
many  people  what  might  have  been 
obscure  to  some— what  the  position 
and  the  strength  of  this  institution  are. 

We  do  not  object  to  criticism.  We 
do  not  profess  that  no  mistakes  have 
been  made  at  the  beginning  and 
perhaps  in  later  days;  but  I  say 
there  has  been  no  effective  attack  on 
the  conduct  of  this  institution  or 
upon  its  success  as  judged  by  its  fruits. 

And  while  we  are  prepared  to  vindi- 
cate our  general  course ;  while  we  are 
prepared  to  justify  our  demand  for 
mor%  funds  on  the  proposition  on 
which  alone  it  can  be  justified,  namely, 
that  the  public  good  demanded  it,  we 
shall  always  be  found  ready,  should 
an  attempt  be  made  to  subvert  the 
principles  supposed  to  be  settled,  to 
vindicate  the  honour,  the  reputation, 
and  the  utility  of  the  institution.  We 
have  no  desire  to  live  except  on  the 
condition  of  proved  con tinue4  utility. 
There  are  many  points  in  the  agitation 


I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
— the  higher  education  of  women,  the 
question  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
and  various  points  attempted  to  be 
made  against  that  institution,  but  for 
none  of  these  does  time  serve.  I 
would  only  say  this,  that  going  on  as 
we  have  been  with  the  earnest  desire 
to  improve  by  all  criticism,  friendly 
and  kind  and  candid,  or  unfair  and 
uncandid,  going  on  as  well  as  we  may 
towards  that  measure  of  perfection  to 
which  human  things  can  go,  we  ask 
from  the  people  of  the  Province  no 
more  than  this :  that  if  they  ad- 
here to  the  theory  of  a  great  State 
institution  for  university  education ; 
if  they  believe  that  that  which  they 
established  was  well  and  wisely  estab- 
lished, they  will  persevere  in  their 
policy.  And  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  demand  further  funds  in  order 
to  the  continued  efficiency  of  the 
institution,  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions, they  will  not  allow  this  institu- 
tion to  pass  into  the  shade  for  want  of 
those  funds.  Whatever  the  result 
may  be,  the  duty  of  those  charged 
with  the  affairs  of  this  institution  is 
clear.  It  is  to  administer  its  resources 
to  the  best  advantage,  to  apply  all  the 
most  modern  and  approved  methods, 
and  to  vindicate  its  existence  in  the 
future  as  they  believe  they  have  done 
in  the  past. — Globe  Report. 
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"The  Popularization  of  Science  is 
now  a  leading  theme  of  scientific  men,"  says 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
**  To  accomplish  this  certain  branches  of 
science  must  first  become  a  part  of  liberal 
culture.  The  pursuit  of  fashion,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  production  solely  of 
evil,  may  be  made  an  agency  of  good.  If  it 
could  become  as  much  of  a  disgrace  to  be 
found  ignorant  of  the  flora  or  fauna  of  one's 
native  place  as  it   is  now    to   to  be   found 


ignorant  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  latest  new  novel,  devotees  of 
botany  and  other  branches  of  natural  history 
would  instantly  become  legion,  and  the 
woods  and  fields  would  be  incessantly  scoured 
for  specimens  and  objects  of  scientific  inter- 
est. It  should  be  the  acknowledged  work 
of  educators  to  make  science  fashionable  and 
call  to  their  aid  these  powerful  social  senti- 
ments in  demanding  the  recognition  of  its 
legitimate  claims." 
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"  A  WITHERED  ASTER." 


BY   D.    F.    H.  WILKINS,    B.A.,    BAG.  APP.    SCI.,  MOUNT  FOREST  HIGH   SGHOOL. 


A 


FADED  flower,  one  of  last 
autumn's  latest,  telling  of  that 
sweet,  calm  beauty  which  is  the  herald 
of  decay ;  telling  of  gorgeously  vested 
trees,  of  ripened  harvests  and  of 
gathered  crops,  of  dropping  nuts  and 
of  withered  leaves,  of 

'*  Wailing  winds  and  naked  woods, 
And  meadows  browft  and  sere." 

A  pressed,  dried  Aster  {A.  cordifolius 
Z/k ),  found  flowering  not  many  months 
ago  in  a  picturesque  glen,  maple-and 
elm-crowned  on  one,  and  pine-clad 
on  the  other — the  southern  side ; 
flowering  in  soft,  springy  ground, 
flowering  hard  by  a  forest  streamlet, 
flowering  on  a  calm,  cloudy,  yet  clear 
day  of  last  October.  And  even  this 
faded  flower  will  interest  all,  will,  for 
it  can,  present  many  features  worthy 
of  every  one's  admiration. 

Look,  therefore,  at  its  smooth  stem, 
its  leaves,  below  heart-shaped  and 
large,  with  winged  leaf-stalks,  pining 
away  to  mere  little  bracts  above. 
Note  its  branched  stem  of  blue  flowers 
with  yellow,  purple-changing  hearts. 
Select  one  of  these  so-called  flowers, 
and,  after  slicing  it  through,  discover 
that  the  so-called  "  flower  "  is  really  a 
head  of  many  flowers,  those  of  the 
"heart"  or  "disk"  difl"ering  from 
those  of  the  rays.  Examine  carefully 
a  disk-flower,  after  detaching  it  from 
its  friends,  and  note  : 

I.  That  while  the  calyx,  or  outer 
floral  envelope,  is  apparently  wanting, 
it  is  in  reality  present,  its  united  leaves 
or  "sepals"  being  so  consolidated 
with  the  carpels  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  therefrom ;  and  that  its 
"  limb,"  owing  to  the  crowding  of  the 
florets  into  a  "  head  "  has  become  a 


mere  circle  of  down  or  "  pappus." 

2.  That  the  corolla,  or  inner  floral 
circle,  is  composed  of  five  yellow 
"petals,"  consolidated  at  their  base 
with  the  "carpels,"  i.e.,  growing  from 
them,  and  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube- 
shaped  or  "  tubular  "  organ. 

3.  That  the  first  reproductive  circle 
is  composed  of  five  "  stamens  "  grow- 
ing out  of  the  corolla,  and  having 
their  "  anthers  "  or  upper  parts  united 
so  as  to  form  a  sheath  around  the 
"style." 

4.  That  the  second  reproductive 
circle  or  "  pistil,"  has  two  united  and 
consolidated  carpels,  a  central  pillar 
or  "style,"  and  two  feathery  "stig- 
mas "  or  sensitive  surfaces  at  its  sum- 
mit. 

Taking  for  contrast  a  ray-flower,  let 
us  note  : 

1.  The  corolla,  composed  of  five 
light-blue,  not  yellow,  petals,  not  tube- 
shaped,  but  strap-shaped,  as  if  the 
finished  tube  had  been  slit  down  and 
pressed  into  a  four-veined  leaf. 

2.  The  absence  of  the  stamens,  as 
if  a  large  part  of  the  plant  energy  had 
been  devoted  to  development  of  the 
blue,  strap-shaped  corolla. 

Consider  now  the  exquisite  adapta- 
tion of  each  peculiarity  of  our  species 
to  its  home.  The  smooth  stem,  the 
large,  thin  leaves,  are  specially  fitted 
for  the  cool,  dark  ^hade  of  the  edge 
of  the  streamlet.  The  flowers,  crowd- 
ed into  a  head  by  the  suppression  of 
their  main  stem  and  pedicels,  are  by 
this  means  adapted  aUke  to  the  heat 
of  early  September  and  to  the  frosts 
of  late  September  and  of  October,  a 
protection  further  ensured  by  the  row 
or  rows  of  scales  or  bracts  surround- 
ing the  head.     The  coherent,  superior 
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calyx  with  its  limb  modified  into  down 
serving  to  carry  the  ripened  fruit  far 
away  from  its  quondam  home ;  the 
tubular,  superior  corolla  of  the  disk, 
the  stamens  enclosing  the  style  and 
united  by  their  anthers — all  these 
features  aid  in  protecting  the  ripening 
fruit  of  the  two-carpelled  *'  inferior  " 
pistils — inferior,  because  consolidated 
with  calyx  and  corolla  into  one  mass. 
The  strap-shaped  corolla  is  not  in 
vain,  nor  is  its  colour  blue,  or  in  some 
species  lilac,  white,  deep  purple,  or 
even  pink,  merely  to  please  the  human 
eye  ;  in  other  words,  the  yellow  disk 
and  the  blue,  purple,  pink,  lilac  or 
white  rays,  tube-shaped  and  strap- 
shaped,  have  their  purpose,  their  use. 
This  is  to  attract  the  eyes  of  insects, 
which,  in  their  apparently  aimless 
search  for  honey,  dive  down  deeply 
into  the  tubular  corolla,  and  in  so 
doing,  unwittingly  attach  some  of  the 
precioiis  pollen  of  the  anthers  to  parts 
of  their  bodies.  Visiting  the  next 
flower,  or  the  next  head  of  the  Asters 
and  their  friends,  the  feathery  stigmas 
at  the  top  of  the  style  detach  the 
pollen  before  the  insect  can  explore 
the  depths  of  the  corolla— each  little 
feather  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priating its  own  share.  Are  not  in- 
deed the  feathery  stigmas  protruded 
above  the  other  organs  or  "  exserted  " 
for  this  very  purpose  ?  Here,  too,  one 
will  note  how  the  ray-flowers  are  com- 
pensated for  the  want  of  stamens. 
Owing  to  their  differing  in  colour  from 
the  disk,  owing  to  the  greater  length 
of  their  corollas,  owing  to  their  situa- 
tion, fringing,  coasting  so  to  speak, 
the  edges  of  the  disk,  the  chances  for 
their  fertilization  are  greatly  in  their 
favour. 

Only  of  late  years  has  it  been  shown 
that  to  insects  and  to  the  wind  are 
due  the  healthy  life  resulting  from 
*'  cross-fertilization."  Only  of  late 
years  has  been  shown  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  brilHant 
colours  and  the  sweet  odours  of  the 


flowers  on  one  hand,  and  the  senses 
of  bees,  butterflies,  moths,  etc.,  etc., 
on  the  other.  Only  of  late  years  has 
it  been  shown  that  to  secure  "  cross- 
fertilization,"  the  plant-energy  of  the 
wind-swept  flowers  is  expended,  not 
in  the  production  of  brilliant  corollas, 
where  they  would  be  useless,  and  in- 
deed rapidly  destroyed,  but  in  the 
production  of  super-abundant  masses 
of  pollen.  Yet  these  are  facts,  mar- 
vellous facts  which  stare  us  in  the  face. 
And  the  question  is,  shall  we  interpret 
them  as  links  in  a  chain,  as  elements 
of  a  scheme,  divinely  planned  and 
worked  out ;  or  shall  we  ascribe  them 
to  a  mere  gratuitously  conjectural, 
entirely  hypothetical  and  undemon- 
strated  desire  on  the  part  of  the  plants 
for  improvement  and  progress  ?  to  a 
blind,  yet  intelligent  forethought  on 
the  part  of  unconscious  vegetable 
structures  ?  Of  this  more  anon. 
Given,  however,  a  short,  intense  sum- 
mer, a  long  autumn,  plants  to  be  per- 
petuated, developed  and  improved, 
and  nectar-loving  insects — and  our 
Aster  is  adapted^to  these  conditionSj 
just  as  reason  would  require. 

But  our  plant  has  more,  much  more 
to  tell  us.  It  is  a  member  of  a  large 
genus,  some  of  which,  notably  the  red- 
stalked  Aster  {A.  picniceus  Lirmceus)^ 
brave  the  cold  climate  of  the  far  north, 
while  others  love  the  sunny  south. 
Even  here  in  Ontario,  one  species 
{A.  NovcB  Angltce,  L.)  prefers  the  rich 
soil  and  the  warm  climate  of  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and  when  found 
farther  north,  as  it  is  abundantly  near 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  as  well  as  east 
of  Toronto,  it  invariably  chooses  low 
situations.  A  handsome,  well-marked 
species  with  intensely  yellow  disks, 
rich  dark-purple  to  pink  (!)  rays,  heads 
in  crowded  bunches  or  •*  fastigiate 
corymbs,"  leaves  eared  and  almost 
clasping  the  hairy,  clammy  stem,  a 
species  rarely  attaining  with  us  a 
greater  height  above  the  sea-level  than 
four  hundred  feet. 
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But  even  this  is  not  all.  A  noble 
family  of  over  a  thousand  genera, 
a  well-marked  "  Natural  Order,"  the 
"  Compositce^'  is  the  one  of  which  our 
■  Aster  is  a  good  representative.  An 
order  possessing  in  all  its  genera  the 
''  headed  "  flowers,  the  adherent,  unit- 
ed calyx,  the  superior  corolla,  the 
anther-united  stamens,  the  two-cleft 
style.  An  order  with  four  well-marked 
sub-orders,  namely  : — 

1.  With  all  corollas  tubular,  as  the 
thistle,  the  burdock,  the  tansy. 

2.  With  the  disk-corollas  tubular, 
the  ray-corollas  strap-shaped,  as  the 
aster,  the  daisy,  the  golden-rod,  the 
sunflower. 

3.  With  all  corollas  strap-shaped, 
as  the  chicory  and  the  dandelion. 

4.  With  all  corollas  two-lipped. 
These  peculiarities  fit  the  order  for 

world-wide  distribution  ;  the  first  and 
the  fourth  sub-orders,  the  latter  in 
particular,  for  the  inter-tropical  regions, 
the  second  and  the  third  for  northern 
climes.  And  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  wind-swept  summits  of  the  White 
and  of  the  Adirop^ack  Mountains, 
the  gloomy  Laurentian  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, the  far-stretching  prairies  of  the 
west  and  north-west,  the  sunny  clime 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  the  fastnesses  of 
the  "  Rockies,"  lonely  Newfoundland, 
tilled  Prince  Edward,  sea-girt  Nova 
Scotia,  wooded  New  Brunswick, 
picturesque  Quebec,  agricultural  On- 
tario ;  the  Eastern,  the  Middle,  the 
Southern,  the  Western  States  ;  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America ;  the  Llafios,  the  Sylvas 
and  the  Pampas  of  the  Southern  Con- 
tinent; "the  happy  homes  of  Eng- 
land ; "  the  orange  and  vine-growing 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  level 
Holland,  rocky  Switzerland,  bleak 
Lapland,  the  fjords  of  Norway,  the 
Tundras  of  Siberia,  the  glowing,  fervid 
India,  sunny  "  Cathay,"  the  Southern 
Cape,  solitary  Saint  Helena — all  these 
and  many  other  places  offer  them  a 
home.     The   city   with   its   roar,    its 


glare  and  its  glitter,  the  quiet  country 
village,  the  lonely  hillside,  the  rank, 
steaming  swamp,  the  meadow,  the 
forest,  and  that  pretty  walk  ''  down  by 
the  river  side  " — all  furnish  their  quota 
of  representatives.  From  the  lofty 
tree  to  the  diminutive,  weak-stemmed 
herb  one  gathers  individuals  of  this 
noble  family. 

Secondly.  Such  varied  geographic 
distribution  combined  with  such  a 
persistent  uniformity  of  structure, 
deviating  in  minor  points  from  a  well- 
marked  Ordinal  type,  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect a  persisteticy  in  time.  A  highly 
respectable,  eminently  conservative 
family  are  these  composites,  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  in  the  vegetable 
world,  retaining  their  persistency  in 
all  regions  of  the  earth,  and  why  not 
also  through  a  long  period  of  its  his- 
tory ?  Why  may  not  the  order  date 
back  to  the  Carboniferous,  or  even 
to  the  Devonian  age  ?  Persistent 
animal  types,  such  as  the  Lingula  and 
the  Nautilus  have  maintained  such  an 
unaltered  generic  structure  since  the 
Cambrian  Age,  that  the  veriest  tyro 
may  at  once  determine  the  fossil  from 
the  living  species  of  either.  Just  as 
of  old  the  little  Lingula,  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  a  Brachiopod,  goes 
on  secreting  bone-earth  and  not  lime- 
stone from  the  sea.  Just  as  of  old, 
the  Nautilus,  a  high  Cephalopod, 
annually  increases  its  shell  by  a  new 
chamber,  and  neither  advances  nor 
retrogrades  ;  while  the  more  highly- 
developed  Orthoceratites  of  the 
Palaeozoic  and  the  Ammonites  of  the 
Mesozoic  time  have  perished  ages 
ago.  Just  as  of  old,  among  plants, 
world-wide  ferns,  horsetails,  and  club- 
mosses,  flowerless  plants  it  is  true,  yet 
the  highest  in  their  series,  grow  and 
die.  Is  it  then  too  great  a  specula- 
tion, is  it  merely  a  conjecture  that  in 
some  coaly  bed  of  the  Carboniferous 
Age,  or  mayhap  earlier,  the  ancestral 
Composite  may  be  discovered  ?  If 
one  may  entertain  this  view,  is  he  not 
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justified  in  endeavouring  to  recon- 
struct the  plant  in  question  ?  If,  too, 
there  can  be  pointed  out  a  Composite 
possessing  the  character  which  reason 
would  infer  to  be  those  of  the  founder 
of  the  family,  is  it  wholly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  in  this  genus  we  have 
the  unaltered  descendant  of  the 
archetypal  Composite,  unaltered  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  height  and  in  bulk  ? 
Remembering  the  climate  of  the 
Devonian,  "  Gaspe  sandstone  "  period 
or  the  Coniferous,  and  the  Middle 
Carboniferous — one  damp,  warm  and 
foggy  over  large  areas — giving  an 
impetus  to  all  kinds  of  leaf-growth ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  although  there 
were  hills  wooded  to  their  summits, 
and  most  likely  high,  wooded  plams, 
there  were  also  immense  marsh- 
stretches.  Keeping  these  before  us, 
one  vN^uld  expect  to  find,  after 
wading  through  a  dense  swamp, 
dense  with  ferns,  horsetails,  or,  per- 
chance, a  reed-like,  perchance  a  tall, 
stout,  tree-like  plant,  bearing  circles  of 
linear  leaves  at  intervals  around  the 
stem.  It  must  here  be  remembered 
that  all  the  early  plants  bore  their 
leaves  in  circles  or  whorls.  One 
would  expect  to  find  at  the  summit  of 
the  stem,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  pos- 
sible sunlight  of  the  day,  a  solitary, 
dark-purple  head  of  many  flowers. 
Solitary,  for  the  plant-energy  of  the 
warm,  damp  period  would  be  given  to 
leaf  rather  than  to  flower-growth ; 
dark-purple  to  attract  the  orthopter- 
ous  insects  of  that  day.  One  would 
expect  to  find  each  flower,  five- 
stamened,  united  around  the  two 
carpelled  pistil  as  at  present ;  without 
this  circle,  five  barren  filaments  or 
"  staminodia,"  which,  in  the  hot, 
steaming  atmosphere,  would  quickly 
develop  into  five  petals,  soon  to  be 
united  into  a  tubular  corolla. 

Now,  singular  to  say,  a  plant  pos- 
sessing all  these  characters,  grows  to- 
day in  ponds  and  marshes  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
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more  abundant  toward  the  south,  and 
reaching  its  northern  limit  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  This  plant,  a  true 
tubular  Composite,  has  a  smooth  stem 
of  two  feet  or  more  in  height ;  linear 
and  bristle-formed  leaves,  whorled, 
about  four  to  five  inches  in  length  ; 
one  to  three  heads  of  dark-purple 
flowers,  erect  and  terminal  i.e.,  at  the 
summit  of  the  stem.  May  not  this 
plant,  the  sclerolepis  veriicillata  of 
Cassini,  the  sparganop horns  verticilla- 
tus  of  Michaux,  be  a  near  relative  to, 
if  not  the  unchanged  linear  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Composite  ?  This 
granted,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  step  by 
step,  the  whorled  leaves  would  be 
changed  to  opposite  or  alternate,  and 
now  the  life-force  thus  saved  would  be 
employed,  first,  in  developing  larger 
though  fewer  leaves  ;  secondly,  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  heads  of  flow- 
er-s.  Still  later  on  would  occur  the 
division  of  an  extensive  order  into 
four  sub-orders,  to  the  second  of 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  our  Aster 
belongs.  And  who  shall  limit  the 
Aster  to  a  later  period  than  the 
Miocene  Cenozoic?  Extending  to- 
day from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Florida 
and  to  Mexico,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  why  may  not  its  progenitor  be 
looked  for  in  the  Miocene  of  Green- 
land, or  in  the  Eocene  of  our  own 
North-West  ? 

And  now  our  Aster  has  told  us 
something  regarding  its  history.  It 
is  true  that  much  is  omitted,  much 
left  unsaid,  still  enough  to  awaken 
curiosity,  to  stimulate  research.  One 
point  remains  for  discussion.  Are  its 
structural  peculiarities,  are  its  analo- 
gies and  homologies  the  outcome  of 
a  Divine  plan,  or  are  they  due  to  a 
certain  instinctive,  unknown,  yet 
known,  blind,  yet  intelligent,  intuitive 
yet  superinduced  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  plant  itself?  Which  is  the 
wrong  conclusion,  which  the  prepos- 
terously ludicrous  alternative  ?  Is  it 
more   ridiculous   to   suppose   that  a 
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Personal  God  could  and  can  adapt 
each  item  of  His  plans,  "  secret  to  us," 
to  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
order  of  nature,  than  to  suppose  with 
an  eminent  biologist  of  the  present 
day,  that  plants  have  endowed  them- 
selves with  an  almost  superhuman 
intelligence?  Not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, his  unaltered  statements  are 
given  at  length  : — "  The  more  the 
flowers  of  the  original  lily  family 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  eyes  of 
their  winged  guests.  .  .  ."  "By 
devoting  one  row  of  stamens  to  the 
function  of  alluring  fertilizing  flies 
they  have  secured  the  benefit  of  cross- 
fertilization,  and  so  have  got  the  better 
of  all  their  less  developed  competi- 
tors." "The  amaryllids  and  their 
more  advanced  descendants  have  not 
had  time  to  adapt  themselves.  .  .  ." 
"  These  water-weeds  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  trusting  for  fertilization  to 
the  wind,  which  carries  the  pollen  of 
one  blossom  to  the  sensitive  surface 
of  another,  perhaps  at  less  trouble  and 
expense  to  the  parent-plant  than  would 
be  necessary  for  the  allurement  of 
bees  or  flies  by  all  the  bribes  of  brilliant 
petals  and  honeyed  secretions.  .  .  ." 
"  To  effect  this  object  their  stamens 
hang  out  pensile  to  the  breeze.  .  .  ." 
"  The  amarylhds  .  .  .  have  not  yet 
had  leisure  to  gain  quite  so  firm  a 
footing  in  the  world.  .  .  ."  "The 
existing  rushes  are  all  plain  little  lilies 
with  dry,  brownish  flowers,  specially 
adapted  to  wind  fertilization  alone. 
.  .  ."  *'  The  wood-rushes  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  some  of  the  earliest 
plants  among  the  great  trinary  class 
to  adapt  these  tactics  of  storing  gluten, 
starch  and  other  food-stufls  along  with 
the  embryo,  which  have  given  the 
cereals  their  acknowledged  superiority 
as  producers  of  human  food."  Is  it 
more  absurd  to  suppose,  that  admit- 
ting evolution  to  be  a  fact  and  not  a 
hypothesis  or  perhaps  a  theory,  that  a 
Divine  Being  cannot  alter  the  rela- 
tions  of   plants    and  cannot  change 


their  variability  or  invariability,  than 
to  humanize  plants  so  that  they  can 
comprehend  not  merely  their  present 
but  their  future  ?  Which  is  the  more 
anthropomorphic,  which  the  more 
sophistic,  the  more  like  a  certain 
dogma  of  a  certain  sect  of  Grecian 
philosophers  by  no  means  the  first,  by 
no  means  the  best — "  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things  ?  "  Is  it  more 
silly  to  believe  and  to  teach  that  each 
fossil,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
each  rock  or  stone,  every  living  being, 
the  history,  the  philosophy  and  the 
mythology  of  every  nation,  point  for- 
ward wittingly  or  unwittingly  towards 
"  Cross-crowned  Calvary,"  than  to  en- 
dow "by  a  strong  eff'ort  of  scientific 
imagination,"  inorganic  matter  with 
"  the  promise  and  potency  of  hfe  ?  " 
So  far  as  a  short  article  can  go  let  a 
summary  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
be  stated ;  or  rather  let  the  evidence 
be  placed  side  by  side.  And  thus  we 
find:— 


1.  A  number  of  "  found 
links,"  with  the  presump- 
tion that  more  may  be 
found. 

2.  Varieties,  indubita- 
bly made  by  human  effort, 
differing  more  widely 
from  one  another  than 
certain  well-marked  spe- 
cies. 

3.  An  ingeniously  wov- 
en web  of  mere  unproved 
assertion  made  to  do  duty 
for  hard  science.  If  any 
one  doubt  this,  let  him 
read  the  works  of  Darwin, 
or  of  Hasckel,  of  Huxley, 
or  if  time  do  not  so  allow, 
the  short,  yet  fascinating 
essays  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
in  '•  Flowers  and  their 
Pedigrees,"  "Robin 
Clout's  Calendar,"  "  Col- 
ours of  Flowers,"  and 
other  works  of  a  similar 
character. 


1.  A  yet  larger  number 
of  "missing  hnks,"  with 
the  certainty  that  many 
cannot  be  found. 

2.  The  absolute  invari- 
ability  of  species  so  far  as 
our  experience  has  yet 
gone. 


3.  Indubitable  instances 
of  Design,  Plan,  and  even 
Miracle,  many  in  number, 
far  more  reasonably  refer- 
able to  a  Divine  Person- 
ality than  to  a  blind,  un- 
intelligent, unknown, 
somewhat  of  something — 
the  said  Plan  not  exclud- 
ing "  Evolution  by  the 
Word  of  His  Power,"  as 
an  efficient  cause  produc- 
tion of  new  species,  wheth- 
er by  "  Natural  Selec- 
tion," by  "slight  varia- 
tions in  the  ovum,"  by 
"  Parthenogenesis,"  by  "a 
force  which  is  a  mode  of 
the  unknowable,"  or  by 
any  other,  or  by  all  these 
methods,  while  including^ 
here  and  there,  the  direct 
creation  of  species  "  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground.* 


Let  the  reader  carefully  weigh  even 
this  imperfect  summary,  and  then  let 
him  see  whether  the  words  of  a  veteran 
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British  philosopher  do  not  stand  as 
true  to-day  as  when  thirteen  years  ago 
they  were  spoken — in  this  day  when 
so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  the 
text-books  of  last  year  must  be  re- 
written for  this,  when  "  the  goal  of 
yesterday  is  the  starting  point  for  to- 
day." "  But,  overpoweringly,  strong 
proofs  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 


design  lie  all  around  us  ;  and  if  ever 
perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or 
scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for 
a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with 
irresistible  force,  showing  us  through 
nature,  the  mfluence  of  a  Free  Will, 
and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings 
depend  upon  One  ever-acting  Creator 
and  Ruler." 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  educational  world  must  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  the 
bulky  volumes  containing  some  of  the 
results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
Royal  Cdffimission  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation. The  first  of  these  is  occupied 
with  details  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
now  given  in  the  technical  schools  of 
almost  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
industrial  centres  of  the  Continent 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  they  have 
placed  on  record  a  most  interesting 
outline  of  their  observations.  The 
United  Kingdom  also  has  been  care- 
fully surveyed,  and  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  a  very  copious  description 
of  all  that  is  now  being  tried  for  the 
improvement  of  the  British  artisan. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  home 
country  still  holds  its  own  in  regard 
to  the  arts  of  construction  and  the 
staple  manufactures  as  a  whole,  and 
that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Contin- 
ental manufacturers  themselves,  our 
people  still  maintain  their  position  at  i 
the  head  of  the  industrial  world.  The 
report  declares,  indeed,  that,  "not 
only  has  nearly  every  important 
machine  and  process  employed  in 
manufactures  been  either  invented  or 
perfected  in  this  country  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  not  100  much  to  say  that 
most  of  the  prominent  new  industrial 
departures  of  modern  times  are  due 
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to  the  inventive  power  and  practical 
skill  of  our  countrymen."  The  people 
on  the  Continent  were  not  satisfied, 
however,  to  sit  unmoved  while  British 
excellence  was  so  evident,  and  they 
bestirred  themselves  accordingly  to 
establish  technical  schools  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  workmen. 
They  were  lavish  in  providing  funds  to 
erect  buildings,  and  they  have 
shown  great  liberality  in  providing 
well-qualified  teachers,  who  are  paid 
adequate  salaries  to  encourage  them 
in  their  labours.  The  extent  to  which 
these  Schools  have  been  provided, 
and  all  the  various  ways  in  which  they 
are  made  to  minister  to  the  public 
welfare,  will  be  found  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  most  interesting  report 
which  now  lies  before  us. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions, 
and  to  make  various  specific  recom- 
mendations. They  recognize  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
early  training  in  handicraft — a  theme 
on  which  we  had  lately  some  remarks 
to  offer  in  our  own  columns.  They 
recognize,  however,  along  with  every 
true  educationist,  that  the  best  pre- 
paration for  technical  study  of  the 
higher  order  is  a  good  modern  second- 
ary training  ;  and  as  examples  of  the 
kind  of  thing  which  they  consider  ex- 
cellent they  mention  the  Manchester 
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Grammar  School,  the  Bedford  Mod- 
ern School,  and  the  Allen  Glen's 
Institution,  at  Glasgow.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  as  they  also  point  out, 
the  middle  classes  of  this  country 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared 
with  those  of  the  Continent,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  ot  schools. 
They  have  done  well,  therefore,  in 
giving  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  in- 
creased speed  in  reorganizing  the 
endowments  which  are  in  many  cases 
most  shamefully  abused.  They  sug- 
gest that  in  the  educational  curriculum 
of  the  new  schools,  the  subjects  of 
Latin  and  modern  languages  should 
form  a  very  prominent  part.  It 
would  be  desireable  even,  they  think, 
that  in  some  of  these  schools,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns  (where  classical 
schools  are  not  wanting),  in  order  to 
provide  for  better  teaching  of  these 
subjects,  more  particularly  of  mathe- 
matics, that  the  classical  languages 
should  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  schemes  of  instruction.  To  secure 
a  thoroughly  efficient  provision  for 
the  schools  they  think  it  desirable 
also  that  in  the  proposed  reorganisa- 
tion of  local  government,  power 
should  be  given  to  important  local 
bodies  like  the  proposed  Country 
Boards  and'  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, to  originate  and  support  second- 
ary and  technical  schools  in  con- 
formity with  the  public  opinion,  for 
the  time  being,  for  their  constituents. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners will  claim  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Education 
Department,  whether  in  elementray 
schools  or  in  those  which  are  allied 
to  South  Kensington  for  the  purposes 
of  Science  and  Art.  In  regard  to 
public  elementary  schools  the  sugges- 
tions are  six  in  number,  and  are  as 
fo)lows  : — {a)  That  rudimentary  draw- 
ing be  incorporated  with  writing  as 
a  single  elementary  subject,  and 
that  instruction  in  elementary  draw- 


ing be  continued  throughout  the 
standard.  That  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Education  Department,  Whitehall, 
be  responsible  for  the  instruction  in 
drawing  ;  that  drawing  from  casts  and 
models  be  required  as  part  of  the 
work  ;  and  that  modelling  be  encour- 
aged by  grant,  ip)  That  there  be  only 
two  class  subjects  instead  of  three  in 
the  lower  division  of  elementary 
schools,  and  that  the  object  lessons 
for  teaching  Elementary  Science  shall 
include  the  subject  of  geography. 
{c)  That  after  reasonable  notice  a 
school  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
provided  with  proper  "  Apparatus  of 
Elementary  Instruction,"  under  Ar- 
ticle 115  of  the  Code,  unless  it  have 
a  proper  supply  of  casts  and  models 
for  drawing,  {d)  That  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  tools  for  working  in  wood 
and  iron  be  paid  for  as  a  "specific 
subject,"  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  work  being  done,  so  far  as 
practicable,  out  of  school  hours  ;  that 
special  grants  be  made  to  schools  in 
aid  of  collections  of  natural  objects, 
casts, drawings,  etc., suitable  for  school 
museums,  ie)  That  in  rural  schools 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  facts 
of  agriculture,  after  suitable  introduc- 
tory object  lessons,  shall  be  made 
obligatory  in  the  upper  standard. 
(f)  That  the  provision  at  present 
confined  to  Scotland,  which  prescribes 
that  children  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  as 
full  timers  in  factories  and  workshops, 
unless  they  have  passed  in  the  fifth 
standard,  be  extended  to  England 
and  Wales.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  suggestions  have  a  very  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  on  the  subject 
of  payment  for  the  work  which  is  ■ 
performed.  To  join  drawing  with  « 
writing  would  be  a  much  more  reason- 
able thing  than  at  present  where  it  is 
wedded  with  spelling  in  a  way  that 
must  have  caused  perpetual  puzzle- 
ment  to  all  but  those  who  are   the 
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pay-masters.  Writing  is  writing,  and 
spelling  is  spelling.  The  process  by 
which  the  one  is  taught  is  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  other.  '  To  combine 
the  two  is  to  injure  both — at  all 
events,  it  is  not  likely  to  help  the 
penmanship.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  drawing,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners have  given  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
recommendations  which  they  have 
now  made.  We  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers  also  to  the  suggestion 
that  handicraft  skill  on  the  part  of 
boys  should  be  rewarded  in  the  same 


way  as  needlework  is  now  on  the  part 
of  the  girls.  In  suggesting  that  the 
work  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
done  out  of  the  regular  school  hours, 
they  anticipate  objections  which 
might  have  been  most  reasonably 
raised  against  the  proposal.  That 
agriculture  should  receive  due  promin- 
ence in  the  rural  schools,  also,  is  one 
of  those  things  that  must  meet  with 
very  general  consent,  so  long  as  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be 
taught  are  not  likely  to  be  other- 
wise than  reasonable. — The  School- 
ffiaster. 


WHAT  IS  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION?* 


BY   PRESIDENT    CHARLES    W.    ELIOT 


THE  general  growth  of  knowledge 
and  the  rise  of  new  literatures, 
arts,  and  sciences  during  the  past  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  made  it 
necessary  to  define  anew  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  hence  to  enlarge  the 
signification  of  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  which  is  the  customary  evi- 
dence of  a  liberal  education.  Already 
the  meaning  of  this  ancient  degree 
has  quietly  undergone  many  serious 
modifications  ;    it   ought   now  to  be 

■  fundamentally  and  openly  changed. 
The  course  of  study  which  termin- 
ates in  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
ordinarily  covers    from  seven  to  ten 

I  years,  of  which  four  are  spent  in 
college  and  three  to  six  at  school ; 
and  this  long  course  is,  for  my  present 
purpose,  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
I  wish  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  the 
number  of  school  and  college  studies 
admissible  with  equal  weight  or  rank 
last 
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This  paper  was  read  on  the  22nd  of  February 
last  before  the  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, an  institution  which  from  the  start  has  effec- 
tually promoted  many  of  the  reforms  herein  advo- 
cated. 


for  this  highly  valued  degree  needs  to 
be  much  enlarged ;  secondly,  that 
among  admissible  subjects  a  con- 
siderable range  of  choice  should  be 
allowed  from  an  earlier  age  than  that 
at  which  choice  is  now  generally  per- 
mitted ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  existing 
order  of  studies  should  be  changed 
in  important  respects.  The  phrase, 
"  studies  admissible  with  equal  weight 
or  rank  "  requires  some  explanation. 
I  use  it  to  describe  subjects  which 
are  taught  with  equal  care  and  com- 
pleteness, and  are  supported  by  the 
same  prescriptions,  and  which  win  for 
their  respective  adherents  equal  ad- 
mission to  academic  competitions, 
distinctions,  and  rewards,  and  equal 
access  to  the  traditional  goal  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Coordinate  studies 
must  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  all 
respects :  of  two  studies,  if  one  is 
required  and  the  other  elective,  if  one 
is  taught  elaborately  and  fully  and 
the  other  only  in  its  elements,  if 
honors  and  scholarships  may  be  ob- 
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tained  through  one  and  not  through 
the  other,  if  one  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the  valuable  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  the  other  only  toward  the 
very  inferior  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  or  bachelor  of  philosophy,  the 
two  studies  are  not  coordinate — they 
have  not  the  same  academic  weight 
or  rank. 

The  three  principal  propositions 
just  enunciated  lead  to  consequences 
which  at  first  sight  are  repulsive  to 
most  men  educated  in  the  existing 
system.  For  example,  it  would  follow 
from  them  that  children  might  not 
receive  the  training  which  their  fathers 
received ;  that  young  men  educated 
simultaneously  in  the  same  institutions 
might  not  have  knowledge  of  the 
same  subjects,  share  precisely  the  same 
intellectual  pleasures,  or  cultivate 
the  same  tastes ;  and  that  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  would  cease  to 
indicate — what  it  has  indicated  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years — that 
every  recipient  had  devoted  the  larger 
part  of  his  years  of  training  to  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  Proposals 
which  ledd  to  such  results  inevitably 
offend  all  minds  naturally  conservative. 
The  common  belief  of  most  educated 
men  in  the  indispensableness  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were  themselves 
instructed,  reenforces  the  general 
conservatism  of  mankind  in  regard  to 
methods  of  education ;  and  this  use- 
ful conservatism  is  securely  intrenched 
behind  the  general  fact  that  anything 
which  one  generation  is  to  impart  to 
the  next  through  educational  insti- 
tutions must,  as  a  rule,  be  appre- 
hended with  tolerable  precision  by  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  of 
the  elder  generation.  Hence,  a  new 
subject  can  only  force  its  way  very 
gradually  into  the  circle  of  arts  called 
liberal.  For  instance,  it  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  wide- 
spread revival  of  Greek  in  Europe 
before  that  language  was  established 
at    Paris   and   Oxford   as   a   regular 


constituent  in  the  academic  curricu- 
lum ;  and  physics  and  chemistry  are 
not  yet  full)  admitted  to  that  cur- 
riculum, although  Robert  Boyle  pub- 
lished his  "  New  Experiments  touch- 
ing the  Spring  of  the  Air"  in  1660, 
Galvani  discovered  animal  electricity 
in  1790,  Lavoisier  analyzed  water  in 
1783,  and  John  Dalton  published  his 
"  New  System  of  Chemical  Phil- 
osophy" in  1808.  Indeed,  so  stout 
and  insurmountable  seem  the  barriers 
against  progress  in  education,  as  we 
look  forward,  that  we  are  rather 
startled  on  looking  back  to  see  how 
short  a  time  what  is  has  been. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  that 
mathematics  is  an  indispensable  and 
universal  constituent  of  education^ 
possessing  the  venerable  sanction  of 
immemorial  use ;  but  when  we  examine 
closely  the  matters  now  taught  as 
mathematics  in  this  country,  we  find 
that  they  are  all  recent  inventions,  of 
a  character  so  distinct  from  the  Greek 
geometry  and  conic  sections  which 
with  arithmetic  represented  mathe- 
matics down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  they  do  not  furnish  the  same 
mental  training  at  all.  As  Whewelli 
pointed  out  forty  years  ago,  modern 
mathematics — algebra,  analytic  geom- 
etry, the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  analytical  mechanics,  and 
quaternions — has  almost  put  out  of 
sight  the  ancient  form  of  mathemati- 
cal science.  Leibnitz  published  his 
'*  Rules  of  the  Differential  Calculus  " 
in  1684,  Newton  his  "Method  of 
Fluxions  "  in  1 7 1 1,  Euler  his  "  Institu- 
tiones  Calculi  Integralis  "  in  1768-70  ; 
but  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  Le- 
gendre.  Gauss,  and  Hamilton,  the 
chief  promulgators  of  what  we  now 
call  mathematical  science,  all  lived 
into  or  in  this  century.  The  name 
of  this  well-established  constituent  of 
the  course  of  study  required  for  the 
baccalaureate  is  old,  but  the  thing 
itself  is  new.  A  brief  citation  from 
the   conclusion  of  Whe well's    prolix 
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discussion  of  the  educational  value  of 
mathematics,  in  his  treatise  entitled 
*'  Of  a  Liberal  Education,"  will  ex- 
plain and  fortify  the  statement  that 
the  mental  discipline  furnished  by  the 
mathematics  of  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes was  essentially  different  from 
that  furnished  by  the  analytical  mathe- 
matics now  almost  exclusively  in  use  : 

"  On  all  these  accounts,  then,  I 
venture  to  assert,  that  while  we  hold 
mathematics  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  as  a  permanent  study  by  which 
the  reason  of  man  is  to  be  educated, 
we  must  hold  also  that  the  geometrical 
forms  of  mathematics  must  be  espe- 
cially preserved  and  maintained,  as 
essentially  requisite  for  this  office ; 
that  analytical  mathematics  can  in  no 
way  answer  this  purpose,  and,  if  the 
attempt  be  made  so  to  employ  it,  will 
not  only  be  worthless,  but  highly 
prejudicial  to  men's  minds." 

The  modem  analytical  mathe- 
matics, thus  condemned  by  Whewell, 
is  practically  the  only  mathematics  now 
in  common  use  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit 
and  method  in  which  Latin  has  been 
for  the  most  part  studied  during  the 
present  century  are  very  different 
from  the  spirit  and  method  in  which 
it  was  studied  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. During  this  century  it  has 
been  taught  as  a  dead  language 
(except  perhaps  in  parts  of  Italy  and 
Hungary),  whereas  it  used  to  be  taught 
as  a  living  language,  the  common 
speech  of  all  scholars,  both  lay  and 
clerical.  Those  advocates  of  classical 
learning  who  maintain  ^hat  a  dead 
language  must  have  more  disciplinary 
virtue  than  a  living  one,  would  hardly 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  prevail- 
ing modes  of  teaching  and  learning 
Latin  in  any  century  before  our  own. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  different  discipline 
which  Latin  supplied  when  young 
scholars  learned  not  only  to  read  it, 
but  to  write  and  speak  it  with  fluency. 

I  venture  to  inquire  next  how  long 


Greek  has  held  its  present  place  in  the 
accepted  scheme  of  liberal  education. 
Although  the  study  of  Greek  took 
root  in  Italy  as  early  as  1400,  and 
was  rapidly  diffused  there  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  become  estab- 
lished at  Paris  as  a  subject  worthy  the 
attention  of  scholars  before  1458,  or 
at  Oxford  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  At  Paris,  for  many 
years  after  1458,  Greek  was  taught 
with  indifferent  success,  and  its  pro- 
fessors, who  were  mostly  foreigners, 
were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
regency  in  the  University.  Indeed, 
the  subject  seems  to  have  long  been 
in  the  condition  of  what  we  should 
now  call  an  extra  study,  and  its 
teachers  were  much  in  the  position 
of  modern-language  teachers  in  an 
American  college,  which  does  not 
admit  them  to  the  faculty.  Grocyn, 
Linacre,  and  Latimer,  who  learned 
Greek  at  Florence,  introduced  the 
study  at  Oxford  in  the  last  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  but  Anthony 
Wood  says  that  Grocyn  gave  lectures 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  without  any 
emolument.  It  is  certain  that  in 
1578  the  instruction  in  Greek  which 
was  given  to  undergraduates  at  Cam- 
bridge started  with  the  elements  of 
the  language ;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  Greek  had  no  real  hold 
in  the  English  grammar  schools  until 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  statutes  which  were  adopted  by 
the  University  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1600  define  the  studies  in  arts  to  be 
Latin,  Greek,  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
and  Euclid ;  and  they  make  Greek 
one  of  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Law.  It  took  two 
hundred  years,  then,  for  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  gradually  to 
displace  in  great  part  the  scholastic 
metaphysics  which,  with  scholastic 
theology,  had  been  for  generations 
regarded  as  the  main  staple  of  liberal 
education ;  and  this  displacement  was 
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accomplished  only  after  the  same  sort 
of  tedious  struggle  by  which  the  new 
knowledges  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  are  now  winning 
their  way  to  academic  recognition. 
The  revived  classical  literature  was 
vigorously  and  sincerely  opposed  as 
frivolous,  heterodox,  and  useless  for 
discipline;  just  as  natural  history, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  modern  litera- 
tures are  now  opposed.  The  con- 
servatives of  that  day  used  precisely 
the  same  arguments  which  the  con- 
servatives of  to-day  bring  forward, 
only  they  were  used  against  classical 
literature  then,  while  now  they  are 
used  in  its  support.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  scholastic  meta- 
physics and  theology,  which  lost  most 
of  the  ground  won  by  Greek,  were 
in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  men  of 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  at  all 
what  they  seem  to  us.  They  were 
the  chief  delight  of  the  wise,  learned, 
and  pious ;  they  were  the  best  mental 
food  of  at  least  twelve  generations ; 
and  they  aroused  in  Europe  an 
enthusiasm  for  study  which  has  hardly 
been  equalled  in  later  centuries.  When 
Abelard  taught  at  Paris  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  thousands  of  pupils 
flocked  around  his  chair;  when  the 
Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote 
his  "  Summa  Theologize,"  and  lec- 
tured at  Paris,  Bologna,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  he  had  a  prodigious  following, 
and  for  three  centuries  his  fame  and 
influence  grew  ;  when  the  Franciscan, 
Duns  Scotus,  lectured  at  Oxford  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  resort  of  students  to  the 
university  seems  to  have  been  far 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
We  may  be  sure  that  these  wonders 
were  not  wrought  with  dust  or  chaff. 
Nevertheless,  the  scholastic  theology 
and  metaphysics  were  in  large  measure 
displaced,  and  for  three  hundred 
years  the  classical  literatures  have 
reigned  in  their  stead.     ^ 


Authentic  history  records  an  earlier 
change  of  a  fundamental  sort  in  the 
list  of  arts  called  liberal,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  recognized  scheme 
of  liberal  education.  When  Erasmus 
was  a  student,  that  is,  in  the  last  third 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  before  Greek 
had  been  admitted  to  the  circle  of 
the  liberal  arts,  the  regular  twelve 
years'  course  of  study  included,  and 
had  long  included,  reading,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  syntax,  poetry,  rhetoric, 
metaphysics,  and  theology,  all  studied 
in  Latin ;  and  of  these  subjects 
metaphysics  and  theology  occupied 
half  of  the  whole  time,  and  all  of  the 
university  period.  But  in  the  eleventh 
century,  before  Abelard  founded  scho- 
lastic theology,  the  authoritative  list 
of  liberal  studies  was  quite  different. 
It  was  given  in  the  single  line  : 

*'  Lingua,    tropus,    ratio,    numerus,    tonus, 
angulus,  astra." 

Most  Students  were  content  with  the 
first  three — grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic;  a  few  also  pursued  arithmetic, 
I  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  if 
these  grave  names  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  strange  mixtures  of 
fact  and  fancy  which  in  obscure  Latin 
j  versions  of  Greek  and  Arabian  origi- 
I  nals  passed  for  science.  It  was  this 
privileged  circle  which  scholastic 
divinity  successfully  invaded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
success  of  the  invasion  being  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  religion  was 
then  the  only  thing  which  could  be 
systematically  studied. 

This  hasty^  retrospect  shows,  first, 
that  some  of  the  studies  now  commonly 
called  liberal  have  not  long  held  their 
present  preeminence;  and,  secondly, 
that  new  learning  has  repeatedly 
forced  its  way,  in  times  past,  to  full 
academic  standing,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  conservative,  and 
of  the  keener  resistance  of  established 
teachers  and  learned  bodies,  whose 
standing  is  always    supposed    to    be 
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threatened  by  the  rise  of  new  sciences. 
History  teaches  boldness  in  urging 
the  claims  of  modern  literatures  and 
sciences  to  full  recognition  as  liberal 
arts. 

The  first  subject  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, is  entitled  to  recognition  as  of 
equal  academic  value  or  rank  with 
any  subject  now  most  honoured  is 
the  English  language  and  literature. 
When  Greek  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  English  was  just  acquiring  a 
literary  form ;  but  when  Greek  had 
won  its  present  rank  among  the 
liberal  arts,  Shakespeare  had  risen,  the 
English  language  was  formed,  and 
English  literature  was  soon  to  become 
the  greatest  of  modern  literatures. 
How  does  it  stand  now,  with  its 
immense  array  of  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  commentators,  critics,  satir- 
ists, dramatists,  novelists,  and  orators  ? 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  English 
literature  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  amplest,  most  various,  and 
most  splendid  literature  which  the 
world  has  seen ;  and  it  is  enough 
to  say  of  the  English  language  that 
it  is  the  language  of  that  litera- 
ture. Greek  literature  compares  with 
English  as  Homer  compares  with 
Shakespeare,  that  is,  as  infantile  with 
adult  civilization.  It  may  further  be 
said  of  the  English  language  that  it 
is  the  native  tongue  of  nations  which 
are  preeminent  in  the  world  by  force 
of  character,  enterprise,  and  wealth, 
and  whose  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions have  a  higher  moral  interest 
and  greater  promise  than  any  which 
mankind  has  hitherto  invented.  To 
the  original  creations  of  English  genius 
are  to  be  added  translations  into 
English  of  all  the  masterpieces  of 
other  literatures,  sacred  and  profane. 
It  is  a  very  rare  scholar  who  has  not 
learned  much  more  about  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans  through 
English  than  through  Hebrew,  Greek, 
or  Latin. 

And  now,  with  all  this  wonderful 


treasure  within  reach  of  our  youth, 
what  is  the  position  of  American 
schools  and  colleges  in  regard  to 
teaching  English  ?  Has  English  lit- 
erature the  foremost  place  in  the 
programmes  of  schools  ?  By  no 
means;  at  best  only  a  subordinate 
place,  and  in  many  schools  no  place 
at  all.  Does  English  take  equal  rank 
with  Greek  or  Latin  in  our  colleges  ? 
By  no  means  ;  not  in  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  teachers,  nor  in  the  con- 
sideration in  which  the  subject  is  held 
by  faculty  and  students,  nor  in  the 
time  which  may  be  devoted  to  it  by  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  Until  within 
a  few  years  the  American  colleges 
made  no  demand  upon  candidates 
for  admission  in  regard  to  knowledge 
of  English  ;  and  now  that  some  col- 
leges make  a  small  requirement  in 
English,  the  chief  result  of  the  examin- 
ations is  to  demonstrate  the  woful 
ignorance  of  their  own  language  and 
literature  which  prevails  among  the 
picked  youth  of  the  country.  Shall 
we  be  told,  as  usual,  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  Enghsh  is  to  study  Latin 
and  Greek  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
facts  do  not  corroborate  this  improb- 
able hypothesis.  American  youth  in 
large  numbers  study  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  do  not  thereby  learn  English. 
Moreover,  this  hypothesis  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  the  literatures.  Shall 
we  also  be  told,  as  usual,  that  no 
linguistic  discipline  can  be  got  out  of 
the  study  of  native  language  ?  How, 
then,  was  the  Greek  mind  trained  in 
language?  Shall  we  be  told  that 
knowledge  of  English  literature  should 
be  picked  up  without  systematic  effort? 
The  answer  is,  first,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  knowledge  is  not  picked 
up  by  American  youth;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  never  was  any  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be,  the 
acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  English  literature  being  not  an  easy 
but  a  laborious  undertaking  for  an 
average  youth — not  a  matter  of  enter- 
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taining  reading,  but  a  serious  study. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  subject  in  which 
competent  guidance  and  systematic 
instruction  are  of  greater  value.  For 
ten  years  past  Harvard  University  has 
been  trying,  first,  to  stimulate  the  pre- 
paratory schools  to  give  attention  to 
English,  and,  secondly,  to  develop 
and  improve  its  own  instruction  in 
that  department ;  but  its  success  has 
thus  far  been  very  moderate.  So 
little  attention  is  paid  to  English  at 
the  preparatory  schools  that  half  of  j 
the  time,  labour,  and  money  which  | 
the  University  spends  upon  English 
must  be  devoted  to  the  mere  elements 
of  the  subject.  Moreover,  this  very 
year  at  Harvard  less  than  half  as  much 
instruction,  of  proper  university  grade, 
is  offered  in  English  as  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin.  ^  The  experience  of  all  other 
colleges  and  universities  resembles  in 
this  respect  that  of  Harvard. 

This  comparative  neglect  of  the 
greatest  of  literatures  in  American 
schools  and  colleges  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  phenomenon.  How  is  it 
to  be  explained?  First,  by  the  rel- 
ative newness  of  this  language  and 
Hterature  :  it  requires  two  or  three 
hundred  years  to  introduce  new  intel- 
lectual staples;  secondly,  by  the  real 
difficulty  of  teaching  EngHsh  well — a 
difficulty  which  has  only  of  late  years 
been  overcome ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  revived 
Greek  and  Latin  literatures  when  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
they  broke  upon  the  mind  of  Western 
Europe.  Through  the  force  of  cus- 
tom, tradition,  inherited  tastes,  and 
transmitted  opinions,  the  educational 
practices  of  to-day  are  still  cast  in  the 
moulds  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  scholars  of  that  time  saw  a  great 
light  which  shone  out  of  darkness,  and 
they  worshipped  it ;  and  we,  their 
descendants  in  the  ninth  generation, 
upon  whom  greater  lights  have  arisen, 
still  worship  at  the  same  shrine.  Let 
us  continue  to  worship  there ;  but  let 


us  pay  at  least  equal  honours  to  the 
glorious  lights  which  have  since  been 
kindled. 

The  next  subjects  for  which  I  claim 
a  position  of  academic  equality  with 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are 
French  and  German.  This  claim 
rests  not  on  the  usefulness  of  these 
languages  to  couriers,  tourists,  or  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  not  on  their 
merit  as  languages,  but  on  the  magni- 
tude and  worth  of  the  literatures,  and 
on  the  unquestionable  fact  that  facility 
in  reading  these  languages  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a  scholar,  what- 
ever may  be  his  department  of  study. 
Until  within  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  scholarship 
had  a  common  language,  the  Latin  ; 
so  that  scholars  of  all  the  European 
nationalities  had  a  perfect  means  of 
communication,  whether  in  speaking, 
writing,  or  printing.  But  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spirit  of  nationality  and 
the  development  of  national  literatures 
have  brought  about  the  abandonment 
of  Latin  as  the  common  language  of 
learning,  and  imposed  on  every  student 
who  would  go  beyond  the  elements 
of  his  subject  the  necessity  of  acquir- 
ing at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  besides  Latin. 
Indeed,  the  advanced  student  of  our 
day  can  dispense  with  Latin  better 
than  with  French,  German,  or  Eng- 
lish ;  for,  although  the  antiquated 
publications  in  any  science  may  be 
printed  in  Latin,  the  recent  (which 
will  probably  contain  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old)  will  be  found  printed  in 
one  of  these  modern  languages.  I 
cannot  state  too  strongly  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  both  French  and 
German  to  the  American  or  EngHsh 
student.  Without  these  languages 
he  will  be  much  worse  off  in  respect 
to  communicating  with  his  contempor- 
aries than  was  the  student  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  could  read 
and  speak  Latin  ;  for  through  Latin 
the  student  of  the  year  1684  could 
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put  himself  into  direct  communication 
with  all  contemporary  learning.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  American  scholars 
as  to  the  need  of  mastering  these  two 
languages  in  youth.  The  philologists,  | 
archaeologists,  metaphysicians,  physi- 
cians, physicists,  naturalists,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  architects, 
artists,  and  musicians,  all  agree  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is 
indispensable  to  the  intelligent  pur- 
suit of  any  one  of  their  respective 
subjects  beyond  its  elements.  Every 
college  professo*  who  gives  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction — no  matter  in 
what  department — finds  himself  ob- 
liged to  refer  his  pupils  to  French 
and  German  authorities.  In  the  refer- 
ence library  of  any  modern  labora-  | 
tory,  whether  of  chemistry,  physics, 
physiology,  pathology,  botany,  or 
zoology,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
books  will  be  found  to  be  in  French 
or  German.  The  working  library  of 
the  philologist,  archaeologist,  or  his- 
torian teaches  the  same  lesson.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  two  languages 
it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  upon  any  modern 
industrial,  social,  or  financial  question, 
or  to  master  any  profession  which 
depends  upon  applications  of  modern 
science.  I  urge  no  utilitarian  argu- 
ment, but  rest  the  claims  of  French 
and  German  for  admission  to  com- 
plete academic  equality  on  the  copi- 
ousness and  merit  of  the  literatures, 
and  the  indispensableness  of  the 
languages  to  all  scholars. 
I  Such  being  the  reasons  for  teaching 
iFrench  and  German  to  all  young 
scholars  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
training,  what  is  the  condition  of  these 
languages  at  American  schools  and 
colleges  ?  For  answer  to  this  question 
I  will  describe  the  condition  of 
instruction  in  French  and  German  at 
Yale  College,  an  institution,  I  need 
not  say,  which  holds  a  leading  position 
among  American  colleges.     No  know-  I 


ledge  of  either  French  or  German  is 
required  for  admission  to  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  no  instruction  is  provided 
in  either  language  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Junior  year.  In  that  year 
German  must  be  and  French  may  be 
studied,  each  four  hours  a  week  ;  in 
the  Senior  year  either  language  may 
be  studied  four  hours  a  week.  In 
other  words,  Yale  College  does  not 
suggest  that  the  preparatory  schools 
ought  to  teach  either  French  or  Ger- 
man, does  not  give  its  students  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  these  langu- 
ages in  season  to  use  them  in  other 
studies,  and  does  not  offer  them  any 
adequate  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  either 
language  before  they  take  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  Could  we  have  stronger 
evidence  than  this  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  French  and  German  in 
the  mass  of  our  schools  and  colleges  ? 
A  few  colleges  have  lately  been  de- 
manding a  small  amount  of  French 
or  German  for  admission,  and  a  few 
schools  have  met  this  very  moderate 
demand;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
American  boys  who  go  to  college 
devote  from  two  to  three  solid  years 
to  Greek  and  Latin,  but  study  French 
and  German  scarcely  at  all  while  at 
school,  and  at  college  only  for  a  part 
of  the  time  during  the  later  half  of 
the  course.  The  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  studying  Greek  and  Latin 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  are  none 
too  great;  but  surely  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  studying  French  and 
German  are  far  too  small.  The  mod- 
ern languages  should  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  ancient. 

The  next  subject  which  demands 
an  entirely  different  position  from 
that  it  now  occupies  in  American 
schools  and  colleges  is  history.  If 
any  study  is  liberal  and  liberalizing, 
it  is  the  modern  study  of  history — the 
study  of  the  passions,  opinions,  be- 
liefs, arts,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
different   races  or  communities,  and 
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of  the  joys,  sufferings,  conflicts,  and 
achievements  of  mankind.  Philology 
and  poUte  literature  arrogate  the  title 
of  the  "  humanities  "  ;  but  what  study 
can  so  justly  claim  that  honourable 
title  as  the  study  which  deals  with  the 
actual  experience  on  this  earth  of 
social  and  progressive  man?  What 
kind  of  knowledge  can  be  so  useful 
to  a  legislator,  administrator,  journal- 
ist, publicist,  philanthropist,  or  phil- 
osopher as  a  well-ordered  knowledge 
of  history  ?  If  the  humanity  or 
liberality  of  a  study  depends  upon  its 
power  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  and 
moral  mterests  of  the  student,  quicken 
his  sympathies,  impel  him  to  the  side 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  make  him 
loathe  falsehood  and  vice,  no  study 
can  be  more  humane  or  liberal  than 
history.  These  being  the  just  claims 
of  history  in  general,  the  history  of 
the  community  and  nation  to  which 
we  belong  has  a  still  more  pressing 
claim  upon  our  attention.  That  study 
shows  the  young  the  springs  of  public 
honour  and  dishonour;  sets  before 
them  the  national  feelings,  weaknesses, 
and  sins;  warns  them  against  future 
dangers  by  exhibiting  the  losses  and 
sufferings  of  the  past ;  enshrines  in 
their  hearts  the  national  heroes  ;  and 
strengthens  in  them  the  precious 
love  of  country.  One  would  natur- 
ally suppose  that  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  England, 
at  least,  would  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  programmes  of  American 
schools  and  colleges,  and  that  no  sub- 
ject would  occupy  a  more  dignified 
position  in  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  history  in  respect  to  the 
number  and  rank  of  its  teachers. 
The  facts  do  not  accord  with  this 
natural  supposition.  The  great  major- 
ity  of  American  colleges  (there  are 


nearly  four  hundred  of  them)  make 
no  requirements  in  history  for  admis- 
sion, and  have  no  teacher  of  history 
whatever.  Lest  it  be  imagined  that 
this  can  be  true  only  of  inferior  col- 
leges, I  will  mention  that  in  so  old 
and  well-established  a  college  as  Dart- 
mouth there  is  no  teacher  of  history, 
whether  professor,  tutor,  or  temporary 
instructor ;  while  in  so  excellent  an 
institution  as  Princeton  there  is  only 
one  professor  of  history  against  three 
of  Greek,  and  this  single  professor  in- 
cludes political  science  with  history  in 
his  teaching.  No  institution  which 
calls  itself  a  college  expects  to  do 
without  a  professor  of  Greek,  or  of 
Latin,  or  of  mathematics  ;  but  nearly 
all  of  them  do  without  a  teacher  of 
history.  The  example  of  the  colleges 
governs  the  preparatory  schools. 
When  young  men  who  are  interested 
in  historical  study  ask  me  if  it  would 
be  advisable  for  them  to  fit  themselves 
to  teach  history  for  a  livelihood,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  on  their  part,  there  being 
only  an  infinitesimal  demand  for  com- 
petent teachers  of  history  in  our 
whole  country.  This  humiliated  con- 
dition of  history  is  only  made  the 
more  conspicuous  by  the  old  practice, 
which  still  obtains  at  some  colleges 
(Harvard  College,  for  instance),  of 
demanding  from  all  candidates  for 
admission  a  small  amount  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history — as  much  as  a 
clever  boy  could  commit  to  memory 
in  three  or  four  days.  One  hardly 
knows  which  most  to  wonder  at  in 
this  requirement,  the  selection  of  topic 
!  or  the  minuteness  of  the  amount.  Is 
it  not  plain  that  the  great  subject  of 
history  holds  no  proper  place  in 
American  education  ? — The  Century, 
(To  be  continued.) 
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RIENZI. 

Prize  Poem,  Toronto  University,  1884. 
by  margaret  e.  henderson,  oshawa,  ont. 

Methought  I  wandered  one  long  day  beneath 

The  noon-day  clearness  of  the  Italian  sky, 

And  o'er  the  Palatinus  roamed  alone 

Amid  the  crumbling  glory  of  old  Rome, 

While  Tiber's  legendary  stream  oft  kissed 

The^hores,  mute  witnesses  of  many  a  scene, 

In  woiose  historic  fame  the  past  still  lives. 

By  pillar,  ivy-clad,  or  tottering  wall 

I  pondered  long  and  deeply,  till  at  last 

The  hazy  calmness  of  that  summer  day, 

And  the  low  music  of  old  Tiber's  roll 

Soon  soothed  my  senses  into  fitful  sleep. 

Awhile  they  slept,  when  o'er  my  slumb'rous  thought 

The  thickly  clustering  memories  of  the  past 

Claimed  sovereignty,  and,  through  the  gaps  of  time, 

I  breathed  an  older  air,  and  drank  my  soul 

Of  those  old  days,  in  inspirations  strong. 

An  earlier  Italy  I  knew  and  loved. 

Ay,  loved — though  fallen  from  her  glory's  time. 

That  time  when,  Roman  freemen  were  as  kings. 

And  the  State's  honour  was  to  all  her  sons 

Dearer  than  life  itself,  dearer  than  love — 

Her  proudest  names  were  hollow  memories. 

Not  lofty  aspirations,  to  whose  height 

The  youthful  patriot,  with  longing  look, 

A  trembling,  upward  glance  would  fain  direct. 

O  sunny  Italy,  though  loved,  how  changed 

From  thy  young  loveliness — thy  children,  slaves, 

Thy  fostered  sciences,  thine  arts,  forgot — 

And  thy  rich  legacy  of  melody 

And  deathless  harmonies  alike  unsung  ! 

Alas !  but  slowly  beat  those  pulses  now, 

As,  sluggishly,  the  life-blood  courses  from 

The  once  proud  heart  of  Italy,  whose  fate 

My  soul  with  sadness  fills,  when,  lo  !  before 

My  half  averted  gaze,  a  beacon  light 

Of  brilliancy  surpassing,  a  swift  flash 

Of  phosphorescent  splendour  shines  amid 

Her  mediaeval  gloom  !  The  morning  breaks  ; 

Italia's  night  of  darkness  ushers  in 

The  rosy  dawn  of  freedom  for  her  sons, 

Who  from  Rienzi's  lips  learn  those  grand  names 

Emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of  deathless  fame, 
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Learn,  too,  their  heritage,  in  promise  rich, 

The  Roman  name,  loved  with  a  jealous  love 

By  those  who  kept  it  noble,  and  who  charged 

Their  sons  to  guard  its  honour  jealously. 

And  once  again  the  heaven-enkindled  flame, 

The  love  of  freedom  burns  in  Roman  hearts, 

Whose  quickened  pulses  tingle  with  new  life 

At  each  new  triumph  won  by  peaceful  arts, 

Once  more  a  happy  people  lives  in  peace 

Amid  the  olive  groves  of  Italy, 

And  deep  enthroned  in  the  people's  hearts, 

Rienzi  rules  as  Tribune ;  his  the  task 

To  weld  the  Roman  people,  and  to  blend 

All  lawless  factions  in  the  name  of  Rome. 

Yet  vain  the  hope — for  Freedom's  rising  beam, 

Flooding  the  eastern  heavens,  flashes  swift 

A  meteoric  gleam — and  all  is  dark. 

And  'mid  the  thickening  darkness,  sinks  alone 

Rienzi,  last  of  the  Tribunes,  and  appalled 

At  the  wreck  of  empire,  passionate  I  cry  : 

"Thou  that  didst  drink  with  rapture  at  the  spring 

Whence  Petrarch  poured  his  soul  in  living  verse, 

Did'st  thou  then  fondly  dream  would  live  again 

The  pristine  glory  of  Imperial  Rome? 

Or  did  thy  mind's  clear  vision  view  afar 

The  onward  hastening  of  the  Golden  Age, 

Once  sung  by  him  who  tuned  the  Mantuan  lyre? 

'Twas  truly  sung,  for  Phoenix-like,  arose 

Ev'n  from  the  ashes  of  her  buried  hopes, 

A  younger,  sunnier,  happier  Italy. 

Nor  did  thy  lofty  spirit  burn  in  vain, 

Since,  like  to  thine,  upon  a  later  day 

A  mind  as  keen,  a  heart  as  pure,  sincere, 

Wrought  freedom  for  the  children  of  old  Rome  ; 

And  while  loved  Italy  is  Freedom's  home, 

Thy  memory,  with  Garibaldi's  name, 

The  uncrowned  sovereign  of  Caprera's  isle, 

Shall  live  in  virgin  freshness,  storied  names." 

•it  ^;c  *  *  * 

My  dream  was  over ;  still  around  me  played 

The  soft  Italian  air,  in  sportive  mood, 

Amid  the  branches  straying  fitfully ; 

Still  stood  the  pillars  in  their  grim  decay, 

Hoar  relics  of  the  past,  while  Tiber  rolled 

His  many  white-winged  burdens  to  the  sea, 

As  ever-busy  commerce  filled  the  marts 

Of  far-off  nations ;  and  thy  forum  still 

Reverb'ing  with  the  echoes  of  the  tones 

Of  vanished  years,  O  Italy,  breathes  now 

A  grander  freedom  than  Rienzi  dreamed, 

And  from  our  Northern  Isle,  the  north  wind  bears, 
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Not  tributary  greetings — though  to  thee 
She  once  owed  fealty — but  sundered  far 
From  thee  by  kindly  seas,  her  great  heart  yet 
Goes  out  to  thee  in  sympathy  and  hope, 
That  in  the  marching  of  the  centuries, 
Both  she  and  thou,  in  Freedom's  cause  alHed, 
May  nurture  still  a  happy  people,  rich 
In  peace,  in  God-given  sympathy  and  hope 
Of  a  diviner  destiny  to  be. 


THE   HIGH   SCHOOL   CURRICULUM.* 

BY   A.  P.    KNIGHT,*  M.A.,    RECTOR    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 


IF  an  intelligent  business  man  were 
asked  to  take  charge  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  probably  the  first  thing 
he  would  do  would  be  to  divide  the 
work  of  secondary  education  amongst 
four  distinct  classes  of  High  Schools, 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

I. — Classical  Schools^  whose  chief 
object  should  be  preparing  for  Matri-- 
culation  in  Arts,  Laws,  or  Medicine. 

11. — Normal  Schools^  one  in  each 
county,  whose  work  should  consist 
in  giving  to  second  and  third-class 
teachers  their  literary  and  professional 
education.  The  training  of  first-class 
teachers  should  be  done  in  our  Uni- 
versities. 

III. — Technical  Schools,  whose  ob- 
ject should  be  the  training  of  boys 
and  young  men  for  the  various  trades, 
and  for  mercantile  life. 

IV. — Agricultural  Schools,  whose 
special  aim  should  be  to  furnish  in- 
struction in  all  those  sciences  having 
a  direct  and  practical  bearing  on 
farming. 

Immediately  after  this  re-distribu- 
tion of  the  work  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, should  follow  the  aboHtion  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes.  As  Institu- 
tions for  imparting  technical  education 
they   have   been,  and  are,  complete 


•  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition  of  "  Chemistry  for 
High  Schools."  By  kind  pennission  of  Messrs.  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co. 


failures ,  and  the  public  grant  now 
frittered  away  in  eking  out  their 
struggling  existence,  might  far  better 
be  spent  in  establishing  a  new  class 
of  High  Schools  to  do  the  work  which 
these  Institutes  have  never  done,  and 
never  will  do.  The  professions  are 
all  very  much  overcrowded,  and 
therefore  no  special  plea  need  here 
be  urged  for  maintaining  Classical 
and  Normal  Schools.  But  nearly 
3,000  of  our  High  School  pupils  leave 
every  year  to  engage  in  mercantile, 
agricultural,  and  other  pursuits,  and 
what  special  training,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  the  Education  Department 
provided  for  these?  Scarcely  any. 
"  Our  Mechanics'  Institutes,"  I  quote 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  "are  only  circulatirig 
libraries."  Not  quite  $4,000,  of  the 
Government  grant  of  $25,000,  are 
spent  in  providing  practical  instruc- 
tion for  those  engaged  in  mechanical 
employment  or  manufactures  ;  and, 
in  1882,  only  fifteen  out  of  over  100 
Institutes  had  technical  classes  at  all. 
Skilled  labour  is  one  of  the  great  wants 
of  our  country,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  by  those  who 
shaped  our  educational  policy  that 
no  special  training  was  needed  by 
those  intending  to  become  artisans. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  and  a  School  of 
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Practical  Science  at  Toronto,  but  no 
one  pretends  to  say  that  these  institu- 
tions afford  anything  like  general 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
education  in  agriculture  or  technology. 
To  say  that  a  classical  training  in 
our  High  Schools,  followed  by  a 
college  course  in  Arts,  is  the  best 
preparation  for  business  or  for  agricul- 
ture is  simply  to  talk  nonsense.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  this  coun- 
try few  university  graduates  go  into 
business  and  fewer  -still  into  farming. 

"  The  elementary  rules  of  the 
farmer's  art  are  the  simplest,  and  the 
rude  practices  of  it  the  easiest;  yet 
between  the  worst  agriculture  and  the 
best  lie  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
application  of  machinery,  the  laws  of 
the  economy  of  force,  and  the  most 
curious  problems  of  physiology."  .  .  . 
♦'  Until  the  forces  of  nature  in  this 
land  are  conquered  to  man's  use,  the 
study  of  science  in  its  various  branches 
is  an  indispensable  necessity.  His- 
tory, poetry,  music,  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  classical  literature,  are 
excellent  as  ornament;  but  as  they 
must,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  coun- 
try's development,  occupy  the  leisure 
part  of  life,  so  they  should  occupy 
the  leisure  part  of  education." 

There  is  no  good  reason  why 
secondary  schools  specially  designed 
to  teach  science  and  technology 
should  not  be  successful.  Until 
county  Model  Schools  were  estab- 
lished throughout  Ontario  and  proved 
successful,  it  was  supposed  that  no 
instruction  in  pedagogy  could  be  had 
outside  of  the  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
Normal  Schools.  And  until  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  science,  technology, 
and  commerce  are  in  successful 
operation  in  every  city  ;  and,  others 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  every 
district,  there  will  always  be  cranks  and 
croakers  who  will  insist  that  no 
education  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
had  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  a 
university.  The  German  professors 
have    not     yet    settled   the   case   of 


Science  vs.  Classics.     A  higher  court 
must  pronounce  the  final  decision. 

Notwithstanding  complaints  that 
too  many  subjects  were  taught  in  our 
schools,  the  whip  of  public  opinion 
has  of  later  years  compelled  the  ad- 
dition of  one  modern  subject  after 
the  other,  until  at  present  there  are 
some  twenty-five  optional  or  obliga- 
tory ones  on  the  High  School  pro- 
gramme. Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  under  existing  regulations  each 
school  is  expected  to  prepare  for 
Matriculation  in  Arts,  Law  or  Medi- 
cine, for  at  least  three  grades  of 
teachers' "Certificates,  for  admission  to 
the  Military  College,  for  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  and  lastly  for 
Agriculture,  and  we  have  a  state  of 
affairs  that  might  well  appal  any  head- 
master, even  an  Arnold.  Amidst 
this  terrible  jumble  of  subjects  and 
aims — "  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed"— two  or  three  teachers,  in  each 
school,  bravely  struggle  to  carry  out 
the  Departmental  regulations,  and 
especially  to  prepare  their  pupils  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  examinations 
— honestly  if  possible,  but  through 
them  at  any  cost. 

If  our  High  Schools  are  to  continue 
their  present  rate  of  development 
— a  development  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  ability  of  the  senior  High 
School  Inspector — the  principle  of 
the  divison  of  labour  must  soon  be 
applied  in  apportioning  the  work  to 
be  done  by  them.  A  *'  fixed  course  " 
of  study  for  each  of  our  104  schools 
is  unnatural,  unreasonable  and  im- 
practicable. As  every  district  should 
have  its  Agricultural  School,  so  every 
city  should  have,  besides  its  Classical 
School,  a  Technical  and  Commercial 
one,  in  which  young  men  who  do  not 
desire  to  take  a  university  course 
could  be  trained  in  English  Literature, 
Elementary  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Free  Hand  Mechanical  and 
Architectural  Drawing,  Physiology, 
Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Bookkeeping, 
and  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 


Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  !  " 
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GREEK  VERSION. 


BY  W.   H.    C.    KERR,    M.A.,    BRANTFORD. 


I 


ONWARD,   CHRISTIAN   SOLDIERS! 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  marching  as  to 

war, 
With  the  Cross  of  Jesus  going  on  before  ! 
Christ,  the  Royal  Master,  leads  against  the 

foe; 
Forward  into  battle,  see  His  banners  go  ! 
Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  marching  as 

to  war, 
With  the  Cross  of  Jesus  going  on  before  ! 

Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of 

God, 
B -others,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints 

have  trod  ; 
We  are  not  divided,  all  one  body  we. 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine,  one  in  charity. 
Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 

Crowns  and  thrones  may  perish,  kingdoms 

rise  and  wane. 
But  the  Church  of  Jesus  constant  will  remain ; 
Gates  of  hell  can  never  'gainst  that  Church 

prevail ; 
We  have  Christ's  own  promise,  which  can 

never  fail. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 


Acvre,  Xpicrrov  TratScs. 

AcvTC,  XptoTov  TTtttSes,  irdXc/xo?  KaXcf, 
t8',  *\f)(TQV  crravpbs  vjxas  Trpoayet* 
X.pi(TT6<;  6  ap^-qyos,  i\OpoL<s  d.vTLKpv, 
iSov,  TO.  crrjfxeLa  7rpo/x.a;(os  SclkW 

SevTC,  Xpto-Tov  TTtttSe?,  7roA.€juo5  KaXiC, 
tS*  *Ir](rovs  avTos  v/xa?  irpoayeL. 

'O9  <TTpdT€V[xa  fiiya,  rdicL,  a8eX<f>6i, 
iTraKoXovOovfJiev,  tj  ol  ayiot- 

OV  <T)(Lt,6/JL€0'  r}fX€LS,   CtAA'   CV   eXTTtSt 

i<TfJL€.v  eV,  ev  ^iSa^rj  kol  tv  Iv  \a.pLTU 
hevT€i  XptoTov  TratSc?,  k.t.A. 

^recfiavot  T€  Bpovoi  cto-t  Trpocr/catpot, 
dXA,'  iKKkrjcri  'Ir/crov  ifi/JLCvr]^  act* 
rjs  KaTL(T)(y(TOV(TLv  OV  TTuXai  aSov, 
*0  T08'  CTTOS  ciTrc"  TO  TrapeXdr]  ov' 
Sevre,  Xpto"TOi!  TratSes,  k.t.X. 


Onward,  then  ye  people,  join  our  happy  'Ev  <^aXayy  tovrcs,  Xaot,  o-u/x^wvo) 

Blend°"with  ours  your  voices  in  the  triumph  '^'<^  KaXXCviKe  xj/ciXXeTe  xf/aXfiy- 

song  ;  8o^a,  Tt/x^,  k98os,  ravSpes  KayyeXot, 

Glory,  praise  and  honour,  men  and  angels  »         ,    ,      ,^         -^  «  o       v    ^ 

•  ^ '  ^  **  vfivcT  €ts  atwvas  A-pLorw  pao-tAct . 

Thro'  the   countless  ages,  unto  Christ   the  Sevre,  Xpio-rov  TratSe?,  k.t.X, 

King. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 
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UNIVERSITY  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN 
MARCH  NUMBER. 

J.  L.  Cox,  B.A,,  Coll.  Inst.  CoUingwood. 

I.  Construct  a  triangle,  having  given  the 
vertical  angle,  the  base  and  the  ratio  of  the 
sides. 

1.  Let  BC  be  the  given  base.  On  BC 
describe  a  segment  (BAC)  of  a  circle,  con- 
taining an  angle  equal  to  the  given  vertical 
angle;  Divide  BC  in  £  in  the  ratio  of  the 
sides,  bisect  the  arc  BDC  in  D,  join  DE 
and  produce  it  to  A,  join  AB  and  AC,  then 
ABC  is  the  angle  required.  For  CA  :  AB  :: 
CE  :  EB  since  triangle  CAB  is  bisected  by 
AD. 

2.  Having  given  an  angular  point  of  a 
triangle,  the  circumsbribed  circle  and  the 
centre  of  the  inscribed  circle,  construct  the 
triangle. 

2.  Let  A  be  the  given  angular  point, 
ABDC  the  circumscribed  circle,  and  O  the 
centre  of  the  inscribed  circle.  Join  AO  and 
produce  it  to  D.  From  D  at  distance  DO  a 
circle,  cutting  ^^C  in  B  and  C,  join  A,  B, 
and  C,  then  ABC  is  triangle  required. 

3.  Given  the  straight  line  bisecting  the 
vertical  angle,  and  the  perpendiculars  drawn 
to  that  line  from  the  extremities  of  the  base, 
to  construct  the  triangle. 

3.  Take  EB  equal  to  one  perpendicular 
and  BF  to  the  other,  in  the  same  straight 
line  EF.  Produce  EF  to  Z>,  making  ED  : 
DF  as  EB  :  BF.  From  B  draw  BG  per- 
pendicular to  DE,  equal  to  the  straight  line 
bisecting  the  vertical  angle.  Join  OG  and 
produce  it  to  meet  EC,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  ED  at  C,  from  F  draw  FA  per- 
pendicular to  ED.      ABC  is   the   triangle 


required,  since  ADF  and  CDE  are  similar 

triangles  ED  :  DF  ::  CE  :  AF. 

.'.  (construction)  EB  :  BF::  CE  :  AF  and 

angle  BE  C  =a.ngle  A  FB. 
.'.   CBE  and  AFB  are  similar  triangles.". 

angle  C>9£  =  angle  ABE. 
.'.  angle  ^^Cr: angle  CBG,  i.e.,&Qg\eABC 

is  bisected  by  BG. 

Q.  E.  F. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1884. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Examiner — W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A. 

1.  Find  the  sixth  root  of  2565726409. 

2.  {a)  A  square  number  cannot  be  of  the 
form  i2«  +  5. 

{b)  The  product  of  three  consecutive  num- 
bers cannot  be  a  perfect  square. 
14  13 

3  3 

3.  Divide  3-1  by  3-  i. 

{a  +  b){a^-c) 
4-   Simplify  a^   (a-^)(«-.) +••••+•••" 

Sat"  -377^:3+21 
and  reduce  to  lowest  terms 


ixx"  -377.;t:*  +  8 
5.  Solve  the  equations  : 
976063^;*  -  i95245o>c  + 976063  =  0. 
I  6jc(j:  +  I )  (jc  +  2)  (j:  +  3)  =  9. 
xs/\  ' 


■y^-ys/ 


■■xy- 


V: 


6.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together 
greater  than  the  third  side. 

7.  Enunciate  and  prove  Prop.  13,  Bk.  II. 

8.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle. 

ALGEBRA — HONOURS. 

Examiner — Edgar  Frisby,  M.A. 
I.  Find  the  continued  product  of  {x->rxy 
+y)(-*^*  -xy^y''){x''  -x'^y^+y*){x^-x*y* 
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2.  State  and  prove  Horner's  method  of 
Synthetic  Division. 

Apply  this  method  to  find  the  value  of 
.r8  -  'jx''  +  i6j;«  -  3^:*  -  ^x^x^x^  +  4X*  -  Jx 
-  iSoo  when  ^=3. 

3.  Find  the  highest  common  divisor  of 
2x*  +  x^  -  zox"^  -yx  +  24.  and  2x*  +  3^3  _ 
ISX--7X+IS. 

4.  Find  the  continued  product  of  the  fol- 
lowing quantities : 

x~a\/  -  I ;  x  +  a'^  -  I ;  x+^{\/  ^  +  \/  -  i ; 

_  ^  +  f(v/7-v/— )_  _ 
x-^i^y  S  +v/-  i)and  j:- t(v''3  -\/-i) 
and  prove  that 

+  V4-3\/-2o=6. 


V4  +  3\/-  20 
Solve  the  equations 

(I)    X" 


I!              (i)  jc a  -  7  =  v/jc*  -  42;c  +  89 
[.             (2)  x''+xfx}^=   208 
6.  State  the  laws  governing  the  reduction 
of  inequalities,  and  prove  that 
adc>{a  +  d-c){d  +  c-a){c  +  a-l><i—- 1 
a,  h  and  c  being  any  positive  numbers  what- 
ever. 

X*  -\-ax\-b 

7.  Find  the  limiting  values  of  -— ;;;• 

'  ^  x^  +cx  +  d 

8.  Find  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  a  geo- 
metrical series  whose  first  term  is  given,  the 
common  ratio  being  less  than  unity. 

The  first  term  of  a  geometrical  series  is  f , 
and  the.  common  ratio  ^,  find  the  limit  of 
the  sum  of  the  series. 

9.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n 
letters,  of  which  /  are  a's,  q  are  ^'j,  r  are  c's^ 
etc. 

How  many  different  permutations  can  be 
made  of  the  letters  in  the  word  mammalia 
taken  all  together  ? 

10.  Write  down  the  expansion  of  (i  +;c)" 

I 
and  deduce  that  of  — .,  and  prove  that 

— ^;;— I      =»(2w-  i)  n  being  an  integer. 


II.  Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (i  +  j:)"  whenever  possible. 

What  is  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
greatest  term  in  the  expansion  of  ( i  -  jr)-* 
when  x  —  \. 

EUCLID — HONOURS. 
Examiner— T.  W.  Wright,  B.A. 

1.  The  greater  side  of  ever  triangle  is 
opposite  to  the  greater  angle. 

In  a  scalene  triangle,  compare  the  sums  of 
the  altitudes  and  of  the  meridian  lines. 

2.  Write  out  the  geometrical  meaning  of 
the  following  identical  equations,  drawing 
the  necessary  figures  : 

a[a^-b)-\-b[a->rb)=-{a-\-bY. 
{a  +  by  +  {a-b)''=2a^  +  2b*. 

3.  Show  that  two  circles  may  have  four, 
three,  two,  one,  or  no  common  tangents, 
and  explain  how  to  draw  the  tangents  in  the 
possible  cases. 

4.  Inscribe  a  Square  in  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  and  also  in  a  semicircle,  and  compare 
their  areas. 

5.  Write  a  short  essay  on  Euclid's  doc- 
trine of  proportion. 

6.  Divide  a  triangle  into  two  equal  parts : 
(i)  By  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

(2)  By  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base  of 
the  triangle. 

7.  Find  the  arithmetic,  geometric  and  har- 
monic means  between  two  given  straight 
lines. 

From  your  figures  infer  the  relative  mag- 
nitudes of  the  three  means. 

8.  Construct  a  triangle,  being  given  : 

(i)  The  middle  points  of  the  three  sides. 
(2)  The  three  altitudes. 

9.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  given  pentagon. 

10.  Similar  polygons  may  be  divided  into 
the  same  number  of  similar  triangles,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  the  polygons  themselves, 
and  the  polygons  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  homologous  sides. 

If  a  square  inch  on  a  drawing  represents 
a  surface  of  484  square  yards,  what  is  the 
scale  of  the  drawing  ? 

11.  Of  the  three  squares  which  can  be  in- 
scribed in  a  given  triangle  give  the  greatest. 
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12.  "Take  any  circle  with  diameter  AB  ;  [ 
divide  AB  into  5  equal  parts  ;  now,  with  A 
as  centre  and  a  radius  AB^  describe  arcs  at 
D  and  C;  from  D  draw  lines  through  the 
divisions  in  AB  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  and  do  the  same  from  C.  The  10 
points  so  joined  will  be  the  vertices  of  a 
regular  polygon  of  10  sides."  {Scientific 
American  supplement,  May  17,  1884.) 

Is  this  true?  Give  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer. 

TRIGONOMETRY — HONOURS. 

Examiner— 1,  W.  Wright,  B.A. 

1.  Find  the  value  of 

(i)  (at  +  b)  cos  180°  +{a-b)  sin  90°  +  2.b  tan  45° 
(2)  log  cos  60°,  log  tan  45°,  log  cosec  30. 

2.  Find  the  expressions  for  the  trigonome- 
tric functions  of  90°  +  a  in  terms  of  the  func- 
tions of  a. 

3.  Show  from  a  figure  that  sin  2a<<2  sin  a. 

4.  Prove  the  formulas 

( 1 )  (cos  a  -  cos  /3) »  +  (sin  a  -  sin3)  * 

.      a-/3 
=  4sin«— ^. 

(2)  cos  6o°=cos  36° -cos  72°. 
cos  a  -  cos  Q 

^3)cosa  +  cos/3  +  ^""^^°  +  ^)^^"^ 

(a-/3)=o. 
(4)  sin  {A  -  B)  sin  C+  sin  {B  -  C)  sin  A  + 
sin  [C-A)  sin  B-o. 

5.  Solve  the  equations  (a<<36o°). 

(i)  sin  a  —  ^. 

(2)  3  tan'^a  +  sec2a=:5. 

6.  A  B  C  is  a.  triangular  field,  B  is  100 
feet  S.  of  A,  and  200  feet  S.  S.  W.  of  B, 
find  the  length  of  fence  that  will  enclose  the 
field. 

7.  In  a  scalene  triangle  the  angle  A  is  60°, 
show  that  b-\-c=\/a'^  +3^^. 

8.  When  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  22°  30', 
find  the  length  of  the  longest  shadow  that 
can  be  cast  by  a  straight  rod  12  feet  in 
length. 

9.  Find  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a 
parallelogram  in  terms  of 

(i)  Two  adjacent  sides  and  their  included 
angle. 

(2)  The  diagonals  and  their  included  angle. 


10.  Each  diagonal  of  a  regular  pentagon 
is  10  in.,  find  the  area  of  the  pentagon. 

11.  Solve  the  triangles 

a=  177-01,  3  =  216-45  ^  =  35' 36' 20". 
a=      748,  b=      375  C-6z"  35'  3o"- 


NUMBBB 

LOG. 

Ah  GLE. 

LOG. 

I77OI 

24800 

35°36'2o" 

Lsin  9-76507 

21645 

33536 

45°23'28" 

L  sin  9-85243 

30029 

47755 

63°35'3o" 

Lsm  9*95214 

51674 

71327 

58°i2'i5" 

L  tan  0  20766 

II 230 

05039 

28°lo'52" 

L  tan  9 -72898 

37300 

57171 

30°  l'23" 

L  sin  9-69927 

37500 

57403 

99°  o'i2" 

L  sin  9-99462 

67127 

82690 

9°  7'48" 

L  sin  9  "23034 

20000 

30103 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY    EXAMINATIONS,    1884. 

First  Class  Teachers — Grade  C. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — ^J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

Note. — Ten  questions  will  constitute  a 
full  paper. 

I.  TiWidt  x^ -^qx  +  /[rhy  {x-m"^. 
Find   the   relation  between  q  and  r,  in 
order  that  the  remainder  may  vanish. 

1.  Quotient  is  x^  +  zmx"^  +  ^m^x  -  ^m^ 
$m*x  +  ^qx  -  4r  -  4W* 

~  {x-vi)'^  ' 

•.  •  in  order  that  remaineder  may  vanish 

5(»i*  -q)x  +  /^{r-m^)—o,  for  all  values  of  x. 

.-.  ''^*-^=°    and|/7_t/7 
r-m^=o\  ^    r  -V  q. 

2.  When  is  any  expression  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  two  or  more  of  the  letters  it 
involves  ? 

(i)  Find  the  square  root  of  3  Ua  +  b  +  c 
+  d)^  +  {b  +  c  +  d+e)^  +  {c  +  d+e+a)^  +  {d+e 
+  a  +  b)^+{e  +  a  +  b  +  c)''-  {a^ +b'' +c^+J* 
+  e-)}  ' 

{a-b)^-{b-cy 


(2)  Simplify 


a^+ab-bc- 


{b  -  c)^  ^- {c  -  a)^     {c-a)^-{a-by 


b'^+bc-ca 


c^+ca-ab-b* 
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2.  (i)  Let  x  =  a  +  b  +  c  +  d+e,  then  given 
expression 

=  3{Ar-^'»+  etc.,  -(rt'»  +  ^''+f'+</*+^«)} 
=  s{sx^-2x{a  +  d  +  c  +  (i+^)} 
=  gx^,    substituting    x    for    a  +  d  +  c  +  d+e, 
and  ^{a  +  d  +  c  +  d+e)  is  square  root  sought. 
(2)  o. 

3.  Show  that  {x-ay^  -  x<^a^ +{x'^  -  ax 
+  «*)<•  is  exactly  divisible  by  x^  -  2ax^ 
+  2a'^x-a^. 

Find  the  factors  of  (a^ -d^)^ +  {l>-' -c"")" 

3.  Divisor  ={x-a){x^ -ax  +  a"^),  the  ex- 
pression {x  -  a)^*-  x^a'^  +  {x^-  ax  +  a*)'> 
vanishes  when  x  =  a,  and  is  therefore  divi- 
sible as  stated. 

Writing  x  =  a'^-d'^,  and  y  —  b'^-c'^,   and 
,'.  x-\-y—a'^-c'^  the  given   expression  be- 
comes x"  -l-jj/*  -  {x-\ryY. 
—  x"  +>'*  -  {x"  +  S^*y+  ^ox^y"^  +  lox^y^ 

=  -  {  Sxy[x^  +y^)  +  iox*y^{x+y)  ] 
=  -  S^y{^  +y)  {x*-xy  +y*  +  2xy)  j- 
=  -  Sxy{x-^y){^''  +xy+y^. 
.' .  re-substituting  for  x,  y  and  x+y, 
given  expression  =  -  5(a*  -^*)((5'^  -c*) 

(a2  -  f2)  I  (a2_^2)24.  (rt2_32)(^2_^2)  +  (32_^2)2|. 
=  5{a2  _  ^2)  (^2  _  ^2)  (^2  _  ^2)  I  ^4  +  34  +  C*  -  ^2^2 

4.  Show  how  to  extract  the  square  root  of 
a  quantity  of  the  form  d  +  ^l/ -  I. 

(i)  Find  the  square  root  of  -  3  -  v/  -  i6. 

{2)  Show  that  one  of  the  fourth  roots  of 
-64  is  2(1 +  |/  -i). 

4.  Bookwork.  

(i)  Given  expression    =-(3  +  4n/-  i), 
extracting  square  root  of  3  +  4\/  -  i   in  ordi- 
nary way  we  find  it  to  be  (2  +  \^  -  i),    and 
square  root  required  is  -i-f2i/  -  i. 

(2)  Required  .2  >/  2(-l)     =  /?,    say   in 

jr'»  +  i=o,  put  ;r  +  — =  z  and  2* -2  =  0,  thus 

2=  -}- V^2,  therefore  {x*  +xy/  2  +  i)  {x*  -  x 
V  2+  i)  =  o,  one  of  the  roots  of  x^  -xV  2 

1  +  1/37  

+  1=0,   is    = — and^=2(i-i-^/ _!) 

1/  2 


5.   Solve   the   equations   ax  +  by  =.  c,   a'x 

->rb'y-c, 

a      b      c 
Interpret  the  result  when  ~>~~p~~7' 

5.  Bookwork.  See  Todhunter's  Algebra 
(larger)  where,  in  chapter  on  simultaneous 
equations,  the  whole  subject  is  discussed. 

6.  Solve  the  equations — 


ax  +  b      cx  +  d 
(I)  — T-  + 


ax-b      cx-d 


a  +  bx      c  +  dx     a-bx      c-dx 


(^> «— .+r 


--a-\-b. 


c  +  a         a-b 


a  +  b 
ax  +  b 


'    b-c 
ax-b 


-c  +  a. 
cx-d 


a  +  bx      a-bx      c-dx 
2ab{i-x^-)     2cd(x2 


cx  +  d 
c  +  dx 

I) 


d^  -  Px-  f 2  _  ^o;r2 

t^  =  o,  and  x=  +  l. 

ab  -cd 

>12  = 


or 


a^  -  O^x^      a-  d^x"^ 
abc^  -  abd-x^  =  b'^-cdx'^  -  a^c^ 
ac^{a  +  b)  =  bdx-{ad+  be) 
ac\a  +  b) 
bd\ad+bc) 

a{a+b) 


and  x'^  — 


^=±c^- 


bd{ad+bc 
or  X—  +  1. 
(2)  By  inspection  we  see  at  once  that  the 


roots  are 


~W'-c\ 


y  =  c^-a^. 
jj=a2-<J2. 

These  may  also  be  obtained  by  cross  multi- 
plication. 

7.  Find  the  relation  between  the  roots  and 
co-efficients  of  the  equation  ;c*+/Jr  +  i^  =  o. 

If  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x'^  -  {m-a)x  +  b^  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  roots  of  the  equation  x^  +  (m-  b)x 
+  a*,  show  that  2m  =  S{a  +  b). 

7.  If  o  and  p  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x*+/>x  +  g  =  o,ihena-  p  =  ±V/>*  -4^  mak- 
ing the  necessary  substitutions  the  resu't 
given,  viz. :  2m  +  S(a  +  b)  follows  at  once. 
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Prove  that 
a-b 


a—b        b- c         c—a 
\-^ab      I  +bc       i+ca 
b  -  c        c  -  a 


-\-ab  '  i->rbc  '  i+ca' 
8.  Transposing  and  simplifying 
{b-c){c-a)    \ 
[i+ca)  ) 


a-b  f 
'x-^abV 


{l+bc){i+ca) 


l-^bc 


c        c- 

+  — 


b      (i+r«){i+«3) 


+  ab  '  {i+bc){i+ca) 


{l+c-){b-a) 


^  {i+bc){i  +  ca)-^- 
ifi-i=o.  Q.E.D. 

9.  Solve  the  equations 
(i)  x^+y^-a. 
xy{x-\-y)  —  b. 

(2)  (x^+x''y  +  xy''+y^){x+y)=a. 
(x«  -x^y  +  xy""  -y')(x-y)  =  b. 

(3)  ^x  +  \/2+^x-V~2  =  V^. 

9.  L£ty  =  vx,  then  substituting  for  _y  and 

i-tz  +  z^       a 
dividing  we  have =  -r  —c  say 

whence  v—  i  etc.  -  c,  y=x  etc.  -  ex,  whence 
x  and_y  are  readily  obtained. 

(2)  We  have  {x-+y-){x-\-y)'^^a. 
{x^+y'^){x-yY'  =  b. 

*  •    x-y  ~  —  '\~k—  ±^say, whence ;rand_j/. 

10.  Show  that  if  the  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metrical means  of  two  quantities  be  given, 
the  quantities  themselves  may  be  found,  and 
give  expressions  for  them. 

(i)  Sum  the  series 

(2)  Show  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the 
series   1  +  3+7  +  15+.,..  +  (2»  -  i)   is 

2"+l-(;z+l). 

(3)  Write  down  four  terms  of  the  series 

4«-  —  I 

whose  «t^  term  is 7^ . 

4»-+i 

10.  Let  a  and  b  be  the  two  quantities,  a 
and  b  their  arithmetic  and  geometric  means 
respectively,  then 

x-\-y  =  2a. 

V  xy=b. 


.'.  X    y  —  ±2  y  ^-2 _  1^2,  whence  x  and y. 
(i)  S=i  +  —^  +  -^+.... 


-^(^+-^2-+---) 


(2)   5'=2  +  22+ +2»-« 

21+1  -  2 

= -n- 2"+^ -  (n  +  )2. 

2-1  ^       ' 


(3)  f .  ^.  ^, 


35      63 
5'    17  '    37  '    65  • 
II.  The  number  of  combinations  of  «+l 
things  4  together  is  9  times  the  number  of 
combinations  of  n  things  2  together  ;  find  «. 

11.  n—i\. 

12.  Show  that  there  are  only  w  +  i  terms 
in  the  expansion  of  (i  +  jr)"  when  «  is  a  posi- 
tive integer. 

(i)  Write  down  the  5'''  term  of  (i-;t:)~^- 
(2)  Write    down    the    middle    term    of 
(i+a:)2«. 

12.  Bookwork. 

(i)  5'''  term  of  (i-a:)"^ 

^(f-)(f-(f^3) 


3^  3 


(2)  Middle  term  of 


[± 


\2n 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS :  1884. 

yunior  Marticulation. — Arts  and  Medicine^ 

LATIN.     • 

Examiner  :  William  Dale,  M.  A. 

Translate  : 

His  mihi  rebus, re  experti 

probare  possitis. 


— Cicero,  Caio  Major. 


University  Work. 
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1.  Pnrse  extorqiieri,  censent,  sentiam^  ex- 
perti. 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  the  conjunctives  cre- 
dam  and  dicerem. 

3.  Levis.     Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult. 

4.  Mimiti philosophi.     Explain.    Who  are 
meant  ? 

II. 

Translate : 

Turn   satus  Anchisa lat- 

ratus  in  auras. 

— Virgil,  yEneid. 

1 .  Parse  sattis,  Anchisa,  anhelanti,  tendunt. 

2.  Magnum  dat  ferre  talenium.     Explain 
the  syntax. 

3.  Write  brief  explanatory  notes  on  mag- 
7mm  talentum  :  Maeandro ;  Meliboea. 

4.  Compare  acer  and  similis,  and  decline 
chlajnydejH  in  the  sing. 


sup- 


Translate  : 

Tempore  crevit  amor,    .     .     .     ■ 
posuisse  fuit. 

—Ovid,  Fasti,  Bk.  I. 

1.  Phiris.  Explain  the  syntax,  and  de- 
cline the  singular. 

2.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  structure 
of  the  Ovidian  distich,  and  scan  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  extract. 


LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
I. 

Examiner:  George  H.  Robinson,  M.A, 

1.  Decline  in  combination  ille  vir  senex, 
ullum  majus  opus  zxi^  plausus  multiplex, 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  the  terms  epicene, 
root,  increment,  supine,  and  subjective  geni- 
tive. 

[  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gender  in  Latin 
Grammar?  Give  rules  with  exceptions  for 
gender  of  the  second  declension. 

4.  Write  down  the  genitive  sing.,  the 
gender,  and  penult  quantity  of /i^^^wj,  as,  lex, 
cardo,  grex,  tellus,  unguis,  faber,  Jupiter, 
ebur. 

5.  Distinguish  dUcis,  diicis ;  malis,  mdlis ; 
cer,  acer;  canis,  cdnis ;  misSrls,  mlsBrls. 

6.  Latin  for  :  one  letter ;  two  camps;  the 
114'h  legion  ;  1,100,000  soldiers. 


7.  Compare  frugi,  falsus,  intus,  Jacilis, 
egenus. 

8.  Principal  paris  oitexo,  tego,  each,  maneo, 
Jleo,  augeo,  lavo,  figo,  pendeo. 

9.  Compound/<?rc?  with  a-,  ob-,  cum-,  ad-  ; 
quaero  with  ad- ;  audio  with  ob ;  cano  with 
cum;  ago  with/^r-,  circum  ;  lego  with  inter. 

10.  Give  the  case-construction  of  consulo, 
circumdo,  egeo,  refert,juvo,  celo. 

11.  Translate  and  give  the  syntax  of  the 
italicised  words  in  :  (a)  solvendo  esse  ;  {b) 
Hoc  Caesaris  parvi  refert ;  {c)  Gens  humana 
audax  ommsi  perpeti  ruit ;  {d)  Pro  te  eo  :  {e) 
Pater  patriae  audies ;  (/)  Cui  bono  fuit  ? 
{g)  Sine  te  exorem  mi  pater,  {h)  Pro  eo 
ac  potui.     (?)  YoxiXAxci  faciendum  zo^x^^3iyi\\.. 

12.  Express  in  oratio  obliqua. 

Deinde  dux,  Arcem  hostium  exclamavit 
statim  expugnare  mihi  in  animo  est.  Quis 
mecum  erit  comites?  Expectatisne  donee 
hostes  ultro  arma  tradant  ?  Ultrum  dux  an 
servus  vester  sum  ?  Expergiscimini,  festin- 
ate,  arma  parate,  ne  occasionem  belli  con- 
ficiendi  amittamus ! 


GREEK — PASS. 
Examiner  :  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A. 

I. 
Translate : 

11/30?  rairra  /txeraoraKres     .... 
yiJL€LS  7rape^o/x€V. 

— Xenophon,  Anabasis,  II. 

1.  Sketch  after  Xenophon  the  respective 
characters  Clearchus,  Proxenus  and  Menon. 

2.  Parse     fJHTaaravTes,      ya-xvvOrjixev, 
XvTTOir],  oLfjLvvacrdaL,  ^koj,  and  fievovToyv. 

3.  {a)    ota-Oa.     aTrayyeXw.      Write    out 
these  tenses  fully,     (b)  Decline  ravra  and 

4-  dpx^5>  TouTov.     Explain  the  syntax  of 
these  words. 

5.  Give   the  principal  parts   of  aTriKpiv- 


avTO,  evpicTKev, 

Translate  : 
01     Se     Oeol 
ayoLTO. 


and 


ccopw/xev. 
II. 

McveA-aos 
— Homer,  Iliad,  IV. 
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1 .  Parse  ^yopdwvro,  ewvo^oet,  AciSej^ar', 
TrapfxcfJi/SXoiKe,  oporofiev,  and  ^aXoifiev, 
commenting  on  any  dialectical,  etymological, 
or  other  peculiarities. 

2.  Scan  the  first  two  verses. 

3.  'AXaXKOfievrjis.     Why  so  called  ? 

4.  What  similes  does  Homer  use  in  Book 
IV.? 

5.  Derive  SaTrcSu),  Nckto/),  ttoAc^ov, 
rj^v,  and  'EAenyv. 


LATIN  PROSE. 

Examiner:  William  Dale,  M.  A. 

Note. — Pass  Candidates  will  take  the 
first  passage  only.  Honor  Candidates  will 
take  both  passages. 

Translate  : 

Homer  tells  us  how  Zeus  and  Poseidon 
and  Pluto  divided  the  empire  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  father.  Now,  in  the  days 
of  Cronos  there  was  this  law  respecting  the 
destiny  of  men,  which  has  always  existed  and 
still  continues  in  heaven,  that  he  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  justice  and  holiness  shall 
go,  when  he  dies,  to  the  islands  of  the  blest, 
and  dwell  there  in  perfect  happiness  out  of 
the  reach  of  evil,  but  that  he  who  has  lived 
unjustly  and  impiously  shall  go  to  the  house 
of  vengeance  and  punishment  which  is  called 
Tartarus.  And  in  the  time  of  Cronos,  and 
even  later  in  the  time  of  Zeus,  the  judgment 
was  given  on  the  day  on  which  the  men  were 
to  die ;  the  judges  were  alive  and  the  men 
were  alive ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  judgments  were  not  well  given. 


Then  Pluto  and  the  authorities  from  the 
islands  of  the  blest  came  to  Zeus  and  said 
that  the  souls  found  their  way  to  the  wrong 
places.  Zeus  said  :  '♦  I  shall  put  a  stop  to 
this  ;  the  judgments  are  not  well  given,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  judged  have  their 
clothes  on,  for  they  are  alive ;  and  there  are 
many  having  evil  souls  who  are  apparelled 
in  fair  bodies,  or  wrapt  round  in  wealth  and 
rank,  and  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrives 


many  witnesses  come  forward  and  witness 
on  their  behalf,  that  they  have  lived  righte- 
ously. The  judges  are  awed  by  them,  and 
they  themselves  too  have  their  clothes  on 
when  judging,  their  eyes  and  their  ears  and 
their  whole  bodies  are  interposed  as  a  veil 
before  their  own  souls.  This  all  stands  in 
the  way." 


LATIN — HONORS. 

Examiner:  George  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate : 

In  civitate bellum  gest- 

uros. 

— LiVY  IX. 

1.  Parse:  ardente,  fiat,  ictum,  hi  see,  eo. 

2.  Explain  :  feciales,  apparitor,  tribunal, 
jus  ge7iitutn,  justius  bellum. 

3.  Noxam  nocuerunt.  Give  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  construction. 

4.  Spoponderunt.  Analyse  this  word,  giv- 
ing every  addition  to  the  root. 

II. 
Translate  : 

Virtus  recludens poena 

claudo. 

— Horace,  Odes  III. 

1.  Parse  :  recludens,  mori,  spernit,  vetaboy 
solvat. 

2.  Explain  the  syntax  of:  mori,  vulgarit, 
pede,  sit. 

3.  Derive  :  coetus^  udam,  fragilem,  phase- 
Ion,  Diespiter. 

4.  Give  scale  of  the  stanza. 
Translate  : 

Coelo  supinas    ....     tempus  anno. 

—lb. 

1.  Derive  :  supinas,  Fhidyle,  horna,  nee, 
aut. 

2.  Distinguish  :  manus,  palma  ;  frugeSy 
fraetus ;  duleis,  suavis ;  aut,  vel ;  tempus, 
tempestas. 

3.  Write  brief  notes  on  proper  names. 

4.  What  metrical  peculiarity  in  the  ex- 
tract ? 

Translate : 

Vos  quoque,     ....     alumna  Ceres. 
— Ovid,  Fastt  I. 


University  Work. 
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1.  What  peculiarity  in  the  inflection  of 
friigibiiSy  date^  latet,  7illa,  do  mid? 

2.  Write  brief  explanatory  notes  on  :  pagi, 
usta,  viiio  caeli,  passuri  bis  ignem,  domituae. 

3.  Fcenore.  What  was  the  law  of  interest 
at  Rome  ?    What  was  the  unit  of  interest  ? 

4.  Point  out  any  peculiarities  of  syntax  in 
the  passage. 

5-  Form  diminutives  from  :  ocuhiSt  ager, 
equus. 

IV. 

1.  Give  the  chief  rules  for  the  final  syllable 
of  the  pentameter. 

2.  Briefly  explain  the  Roman  method  of 
dividing  time. 

3.  Point  out  from  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Odes  Horace's  opinion  of  what  a  Roman 
patriot  should  be. 

4.  Name  the  chief  Roman  historians,  with 
the  periods  of  history  covered  by  them. 


Translate  : 

Quum  aliud,  praeter  quam 
putent  quid  agatur. 


— LiVY  III. 


GREEK — HONORS. 

Examiner:  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A. 


I. 


Translate : 


<f>€piov 


fjLopov 


I 


— Homer,  Odyssey,  IX. 

1.  Parse  eirpaOov,  fJiOL,  Ktot,  i(rrj<Sy  rjvw- 
ycajTTtVerOjyeycavew,  Trapearr],  and  KkCvav. 

2.  Scan  any  spondaic  lines  in  the  extract. 
3'  Kttt  661 XPV  K.T.X.    Supply  the  ellipsis 

so  as  to  show  the  construction  clearly. 

4-  («)  rj\6ov  €7r€L0  k.t.X.  What  Eng- 
lish poets  make  similar  comparisons  ? 

(^)  ^/xos  8'  rjiXtos  ix€T€VL(r(r€TO  fiovk- 
VTOvSi.  Illustrate  from  the  third  book  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace. 

5.  Write  brief  explanatory  notes  on  Homeric 
Questions,  Digamma  and  Diasceuastce. 

Translate  : 

"AvSpa  p.01     .      .     .      etTTTre  koX  rjfxCv. 

—Id.  I. 


Translate  : 

lEiLTf.  yap  vjjiwv      .      .      .     rdv  -rrpay- 

fJidT(OV. 

—Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs  I. 

1.  {a)  Parse  a.p.vv€.iTa.iy  7rpo(TKa$€8€LTai, 
8erj,  eXeorOe,  and  dvTLkdjSea-Oe. 

{b)  Compare  paStcos,  TroAAa,  and  6A.tya>v. 

2.  {a)  Mark   the   quantity   of    penult    in 

(b)  Distinguish  otVot,   olkot^  and   olkol. 

3-  /xa  At"  ovK  eywyc.  Why  not  ?  Nar- 
rate the  events  leading  to  the  delivery  of  this 
oration. 

4.  Give  the  etymology  of  olkol,  dfxv- 
v€LTaL,  a.KivSvvoi's,  poriO^LaVy  and  KaLp6<s. 

5.  Translate  into  Greek:— "I  think  I 
have  said  what  I  consider  to  be  for  the  best. 
May  you  adopt  that  course  which  is  likely 
to  benefit  both  the  state  and  yourselves." 

Translate : 

Tt  OVV  TTOT  aLTLOV  .  .  .  ^TTaaOaL 
iv6fJiLt,0V. 

lb.,  Philippics  III. 

GREEK   GRAMMAR — HONORS. 

1.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  spelling 
of  the  following  words,  giving  your  reasons 
for  so  doing :— Trpa^i?,  €Tp€7rOr]V  (rpcc/xx)), 
lS/jlcv,  ocftpa,  TLfxaoi-qTe,  eTrrq/xepo'S,  /?ovX- 
cvcraL,  axrre,  a(x>Or]OL,  (Tw/xaTOS,  and  rt/x- 
actv. 

2.  Decline  Trvp,    o^s,    ttclOu),  yvvq,  and 

KCpttS. 

3.  Compare  TTtW,  AaA,09,  irei^s,  dXyctvos, 
KaA.09,  and  €7rt;j(apts. 

4.  Express  in  Greek  numerical  symbols 
15,  526,  2344,  and  1862. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs 
which  have  the  following  stems : — ttct,  Xa;\^, 
TTt,  cr€;(,  18,  TraO,  and  o-eyu,,  explaining  any 
peculiarities  or  anomalies  in  the  formation  of 
their  several  tenses. 

6.  Give  sentences  in  Greek  to  illustrate 
the  various  uses  of  dv.  In  what  case  is  o.v 
used  more  than  once  in  the  same  clause  ? 
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Distinguish  " o^v  from  "o.v,  idv  from  iav  and 
rjv  from  rjv- 

7.  Translate  and  explain  peculiarities  of 
syntax  in  the  following : — 

(a)  €lO\  u)<jie\€<;  rotaSc  rrjv  yviafirp/ 
Trarpo"?  Ovya-Kovros  eivai. 

(b)  TO  Xeyofxevov,  KaroTTLV  Trj<s  ioprrjs 

^KOftCV. 

(c)  ov  fxr]  Trava-oyjxaL  <f>L\o(ro(f}(x)v. 

id)  ovT€  fxcya  ovre  cr/xiKpov  $uvoL8a 
itiaTTio  croi^os  wi/. 

8.  Translate  into  Greek : 

{a)  They  surrendered  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  leave  the  Peloponnese  under 
truce  and  never  again  set  foot  (eVt^atVo)) 
on  it. 

(d)  The  river  is  of  so  great  a  depth  that 
even  the  spears  could  not  reach  (vTrcpe^oj) 
the  bottom. 

{c)  Whenever  they  said  '•  no  "  they  led 
them  off  and  executed  them. 

(d)  They  did  not  believe  (aTrio-Tcu)  that 
those  who  had  given  up  (part.)  their  arms 
were  (inf.)  like  those  who  had  fallen  (part.). 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Sbath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL   EXAMINATION:  1884. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

ENGLISH. 

ARTS — FOR     PASS.        MEDICINE — FOR     PASS 
AND    HONOURS. 

Examiners:    Edward    B.    Brown,    B.A., 
David  R.  Key.s,  B.A. 

*^*  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  for  all  Candidates. 
Part  III.  is  for  Candidates  for  Honours  in 
Medicine  only.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  are  for 
Candidates  in  Arts  only. 

I.    COMPOSITION. 

Write  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
(a)  Poetry— What  is  it  ?  {p)  The  Waverley 
Novels,     (r)  The  Schoolmaster  Abroad, 


II.   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  and  distinguish,  ^«a«/?Vy,  a^r^ifw/, 
emphasis.  Give  examples  of  common  errors 
in  respect  of  these. 

2.  "As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place 
where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep  :  and,  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a 
dream.  I  dreamed,  and,  behold,  I  saw  a 
man  clothed  in  rags,  standing  in  a  certain 
place,  with  his  face  from  his  own  house,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden  upon 
his  back. 

"  I  looked,  and  I  saw  him  open  the  book 
and  read  therein  ;  and,  as  he  read,  he  wept, 
and  trembled  :  and,  not  being  able  longer 
to  contain,  he  brake  out  with  a  lamentable 
cry,  saying.  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

[a)  Explain  and  give  grammatical  equival- 
ents for :  lighted  on — place  ;  dreamed  a 
dream  ;  with  his  face  from  his  own  house  : 
a  book  in  his  hand:  not  being  able  to  contain. 

{b)  Point  out  any  poetical  forms  in  the 
extract. 

{c)  Indicate  the  words  in  the  extract  not 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

{d)  Analyze  the  sentence,  •  *  As  I  walked . . 
dream. 

{e)  lamentable.  On  which  syllable  is  the 
accent  ? 

3.  Give  six  examples  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  words  : 

{a)  Nouns  which  have  no  plural  termina- 
tions. 

(b)  Nouns  which  have  the  plural  termina- 
tion only. 

(f )  Nouns  which  have  the  plural  form,  but 
may  be  used  in  construction  in  the  singular 
number. 

4.  Explain  the  importance  of  interjections 
as  a  part  of  language.  Classify  the  English 
interjections,  giving  examples. 

III. — GRAMMAR — HONOURS    IN    MEDICINE. 

1.  What  relation  does  language  bear  to 
history  ? 

Mention  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  the 
English  language. 

2.  Estimate  the  influence  of  the  written 
language  on  pronunciation. 
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3.  Point  out  the  figures  of  speech  in  the 
following  passages  : 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear, 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

"An  upright  minister  asks  what  recom- 
mends a  man  ;  a  corrupt  minister,  who." 

'*  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome   shall 

stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world  !  " 

IV. — gray's  elegy. 

I.  Characterize  briefly  the  poetry  of  Gray. 
How  was  his  life  chiefly  spent  ? 
2  What  is  the  reason  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Elegy  ? 

3.  What  is  the  problem  suggested  by  the 
Elegy,  and  how  is  it  solved  ? 
4.   "  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,   that  yew- 
tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould- 
'ring  heap 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The   rude   forefathers   of  the    hamlet 
sleep." 

Why  rude  forefathers  ?  What  is  the  allu- 
sion : 

"Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  those  the 
fault. 
If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  thro'  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells   the   note   of 
praise." 

Give  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  tro- 
pkies,  aisle,  fretted,  vault,  anthem. 

What  is  the  meaning  oi long-drawn,  swells  ? 

5.  Quote  the  Epitaph  at  the  end  of  the 
Elegy.  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  poet  wasthinkingof  himself  in  these 
lines  ? 

THE  TRAVELLER. 

1.  Write  a  brief  description  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  as  you  picture  him  to  yourself. 

Name  his  principal  writings. 

2.  What  theory  is  developed  in  The 
Traveller!     Does  Goldsmith  establish  it  ? 

3.  Explain  the  following  passages  in  The 


"  The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human 
form." 

"The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  caval- 
cade." 

"Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian 

pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspis 

glide." 

♦'  Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful 

hour. 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power." 

4,  "  For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those 

that  toil." 

Enlarge  and  comment  upon  this. 

5.  "  And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring 
sound." 

Scan  this  line. 


I  Traveller : 


ARTS — ENGLISH — HONOURS. 

1.  Tell  briefly  what  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Shakespeare. 

2.  Name  the  other  plays  of  Shakespeare 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  Coriolanus. 

What  is  the  common  source  of  these  plays  ? 

3.  What  is  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the 
play  of  Coriolanus,  and  on  what  grounds  ? 

4.  Name  an  anachronism  occurring  in  the 
play. 

5.  By  what  method  are  the  characters  of 
dramatis  personam  exhibited  ? 

Write  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  char- 
acters of  Coriolanus,  Volurnnia,  and  Mene- 
nius. 

6.  Why  did  Shakespeare  in  this  play 
exhibit  the  populace  in  an  unfavourable 
light  ? 

Is  his  view  true  to  history  ? 

7.  Quote  Coriolanus'  poetical  discription 
of  Valeria  in  the  fifth  act. 

8.  Write  full  explanatory  notes  on  the 
following  passages  : 

Lart.  O,  noble  fellow  ! 

Who,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless 

sword, 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up. 

Coriolanus,  Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

AUF.     Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd 

progeny 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 
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Officious,  and  not  valiant — you  have 

sham'd  me 
In  your  condemn'd  seconds. 

lb..  Act.  I.,  Scenes. 

Bru.    In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that 

he  affects 
Tyrannical   power; 'If  he   evade  us 

there, 
Enforce   him  with   his  envy  to   the 

people ; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Anti- 

ates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. 

lb..  Act  III. 


ARTS — HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY — 
HONOURS. 

1.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  royal 
authority  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  ? 

Trace  the  changes  affecting  the  powers  of 
the  King  from  Henry  VII.  to  William  III. 

2.  Explain  and  contrast  the  foreign  policies 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

3.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  struggle  of 
Charles  I.  with  Parliament. 

4.  Sketch  the  careers  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Archbishop  Laud. 

5.  Detail  the  events  which  led  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

6.  Mention  the  chief  manufacturing  towns 
of  England.  Describe  the  situation  of  each 
and  the  nature  of  its  manufactures. 

7.  Give  a  complete  list  of  the  Scottish 
Lakes,  and  a  general  discription  of  each. 

8.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

9.  Name,  and  describe  the  situation  and 
physical  features  of,  the  possessions  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britian  in  Africa. 


FRENCH. 

ARTS  AND  MEDICINE — PASS. 

Examiner:  J.  H.  Long,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Candidates  in  Medicine  will  omit  Nos.  3, 
4,  and  9. 

1.  Write  a  paper  upon  the  French  article  : 
its  uses,  forms,  and  peculiarities. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  Fench  for  16,  10, 
23,  45,  74,  102,  500,  1254,  half-past  six,  a 
quarter  to  eight. 


3.  Explain  the  use  of  je,  moi,  me  ;  of  il, 
luiy  le  ;  and  oiles,  leur,  eux,  elles. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : 

**  It  is  so  at  the  end  of  all  literary  ages. 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Seneca,  so  affected 
and  so  inflated,  are  charming  in  small  bits  ; 
each  of  their  phrases,  taken  by  itself,  is  a 
masterpiece.  Each  verse  in  Pope  is  a  master- 
piece when  taken  alone.  At  this  time,  and 
after  a  hundred  years  of  culture,  there  is  no 
movement,  no  object,  no  action,  that  poets 
cannot  describe.  Every  aspect  of  motion  was 
observed  :  a  surprise,  a  landscape  reflected  in 
the  water,  a  breeze  amid  the  foliage,  and  so 
forth." 

5.  Translate  into  Engligh  : 

**  Dimanche,  27  Mai. — Les  capitales  ont 
cela  de  particulier  que  les  jours  de  repos 
semblent  le  signal  d'un  sauve-qui-peut  uni- 
versel.  Comme  des  oiseaux  auxquels  la 
liberie  vient  d'etre  rendue,  les  populations 
sortent  de  leurs  cages  de  pierre  et  s'envolent 
joyeusement  vers  la  campagne.  C'est  a  qui 
trouvera  una  motte  verdoyante  pour  s'asSeoir, 
I'ombre  d'un  buisson  pour  s'abriter ;  on  cueille 
les  marguerites  de  Mai,  on  courit  dans  les 
champs  ;  la  ville  est  oubliee  jusqu'  au  soir, 
oil  Ton  revient  le  chapeau  fleuri  d'une  branche 
d'ambepine  et  le  cour  egaye  d'un  doux  sou- 
venir  ;  on  reprendra  le  lendemain  le  joug  du 
travail." 

6.  Give  the  pres.  inf.,  the  two  participles, 
the  first  person  of  the  pret.  def.  indie,  and  of 
the  pres.  indie,  of  all  irregular  verbs  in  above 
extract. 

7.  "Dimanche."  Name  in  French  the 
months  and  the  days  of  the  week." 

8.  Translate  into  English  : 

"Et  pourquoi  cet  insatiable  besoin  d'- 
enrichissement  ?  Boit-on  davantage  parce 
qu'  on  boit  dans  un  plus  grand  verre  ?  D'oii 
vient  cette,  horreur  de  tous  les  hommes  pour 
la  mediocrite,  cette  feconde  mere  du  repos  et 
de  la  liberie  ?  Ah  !  C'est  la  surtout  le  mal 
que  devraient  prevenir  I'education  publique 
et  I'education  privee.  Lui  gueri,  comme  de 
trahisons  evitees,  que  de  lachetes  de  moins, 
quelle  chaine  de  desordres  et  de  crimes  a 
jamais  rompue  !  On  donne  des  prix  a  la 
charite,  au  sacrifice  ;  donnez-en  surtout  a  la 
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moderation,  car  c'est  la  grande  vertu  des 
societes  !  Quand  elle  ne  cree  pas  les  autres, 
elle  en  tient  lieu." 

9.  Parse  c'  {c'est  hi  surtout),  bien,  guiri, 
donnez'en. 

10.  Give  the  meaning,  gentler  and  plural 
of  each  of  the  following  :  voix,  fleiir,  vaiseau, 
del,  miette,  griffe,  feu,  peau,  corbeati,  loup, 
berceauy  croix,  bois. 


I 


MEDICINE — HONOURS. 

1.  Write  full  notes  on  French  accents. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  position  of  adjec- 
tives in  French. 

3.  When  do  personal  pronouns  come  be- 
fore, and  when  after  the  verb,  in  French  ? 
Explain  fully. 

4.  Translate  into  French: 

{a)  Your  starting  point  is  good :  man,  in 
fact,  does  not  know  anything  of  substance  ; 
he  knows  neither  minds  nor  bodies.  He  can 
attain  to  facts,  whether  within  or  without, 
only  by  constant  repetition. 

(^)  You  are  truly  French,  he  answered ; 
you  leap  over  facts,  and  all  at  once  find  your- 
self settled  in  a  theory.  I  assure  you  that 
there  are  thinkers  amongst  us,  and  not  far 
from  hence,  at  Christ  Church,  for  instance 
One  of  them,  the  professor  of  Greek,  has 
spoken  so  deeply  on  inspiration,  the  creation 
and  final  causes,  that  he  is  out  of  favour. 

5.  Translate : 

"  Ne  le  crois  pas,  mon  fils  ;  la  vraie  gloire 
est  le  pain  du  coeur  ;  c'est  elle  qui  nourrit  le 
devouement,  la  patience,  le  courage  !  Le 
maitre  de  tout  I'a  donnee  comme  un  lien  de 
plus  entre  les  hommes.  Vouloir  etre  remar- 
que  par  ses  freres,  n'est — ce  pas  encore  leur 
prouver  notre  estime  et  notre  sympathie? 

6.  Write  five  lines  in  English  on  («),  The 
plan  and  aim  of  the  work,  "  Un  philosophe 
sous  les  toits,"  (<5),  The  old  soldier  (Chaufour), 
(r),  Michel,  le  menuisier. 

7.  Translate  : 

La  presente  est  pour  vous  dire  que  j'ai 
toujours  ete  bien  portant  depuis  la  derniere 
fois,  sauf  que  la  semaine  passee  j'ai  manque 
de  me  noyer  avec  le  canot,  ce  qui  aurait  ete 
une  grande  perte,  vu  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  meil- 


leure  embarcation.  *  *  Je  ne  vous  cache 
pas,  chere  mere,  que  ca  m'  a  flatl^  le  coeur. 
Mais  c'est  pas  tout. 

8.  Point  out  and  correct  all  bad  grammar 
and  inelegant  French. 

9.  Distinguish  between  dessous  and  dessuss 
eilt  and  eut,  fois  and  temps,  plus  and  davant- 
age,  en  and  dans ,  pour  a.nd  car,  (for),  mil/e 
and  mil,  deux  and  dels. 


GERMAN. 

ARTS — FOR    pass;   MEDICINE — PASS   AND 
HONOURS. 

Examiner :  Rev.  R.  VonPirch. 

*,*  Candidates  in  arts  will  take  Part  I., 
II., 'hi.,  IV.;  those  in  medicine.  Parts  I., 
IV.,  V. 

I. — GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood,  and  translate  :  He  may  have 
said  it ;  you  could  have  seen  them  ;  I  should 
have  copied  this  long  letter. 

2.  Give  all  the  persons  sin.  and  plur.  of 
the  present  tense  of  any  reflective  verb. 

3.  How  are  the  various  tenses  of  (a)  weak, 
(b)  strong  verbs  formed  ? 

4.  Form  the  first  pers.  sing,  passive  voice 
of  rufen. 

5.  Point  out  the  difference  between  separ- 
able and  inseparable  verbs  and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

6.  Translate  :  our  good  friend  has  two 
little  sons,  of  whom  I  have  seen  one  in  a 
little  town  on  the  beautiful  Rhine,  where  he 
with  many  other  little  children  lives  in  the 
large  house  of  this  old  doctor. 

7.  Give  rules  for  the  declension  of  proper 
names. 

8.  Decline  er,  sie,  (fem.)  welcher,  giving 
sing,  and  plur. 

9.  Write  a  note  on  the  construction  of 
German  sentences. 

ID.  Draw  up  a  table  of  the  various  classes 
of  preposition. 
Translate  ; 
So  ubt     .     .     .     .     Stillen. 

Schiller,  Der  Gan^  nach  dem  Eisen- 
hammer. 
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1.  Er  hat     ....     inn.     Express  the 
idea  by  another  verb. 

2.  Vobisacm,  Dominus;  Paternoster.  Trans- 
late into  German. 

3.  Gewandtem.     Give  the  principal  parts 
pf  the  verb  from  which  this  adj.  is  derived. 

4.  Hdter.      From    its    comparative    and 
superlative  degree. 

5.  Was.     Which   other  form  of  the  cor- 
relative pronoun  might  be  used  ? 

6.  Branch.     Parse. 

7.  Und  eilt     ....      zw.     To  which 
word  does  zii  belong  ? 

8.  Was  Branch     .     .     .     .     im.     Notice 
an  irregularity  in  the  construction. 

9.  Erst  reinigt  er.     When  does  the  inver-- 
sion  of  subject  and  predicate  take  place  ? 


Translate : 

Und  lauter    ....     Strahl. 

Ib.y  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus. 

1.  Gebet  Acht.      Give   the  corresponding 
form  of  the  sing. 

2.  Gerochen.  Substitute  the  modern  past 
participle. 

3.  Der  ....  gesprochen.  What  is 
omitted  ? 

4.  Gerichtet  war.  Notice  any  peculiarity 
or  omission. 

5.  Doch  dem  ....  bewahren.  Re- 
write in  prose  order. 

6.  Getroffen  ....  Sttahl.  Form 
a  relative  sentence. 

7.  Bosewichter.  What  termination  would 
be  more  according  to  rule  ? 

8.  Gem.  Give  its  comparative  and  super- 
lative degree. 

9.  Es  gestehn  die  Bosewichter.     Parse. 

10.  State  in  what  connection  the  following 
words  are  used  :  Rhegium,  Helios,  Sohlen, 
des  Todes  Schweigen. 

IV. 

Translate  : 

Sobald  dieser  ....  bewilligt  wur- 
den. — lb.  Die  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen. 

1.  Kixnstler    Name  him. 

2.  Gerneint  sei.  Account  for  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  strong  verbs  oc- 


curring in  this  extract,  giving  their  infinite, 
imperfect  tense,  and  past  part. 

4.  Give  the  gen.  sing,  of  Kilnstler,  Werk, 
Krdmersinn,  Gedanken ;  nom.  plur.  of 
Erfahrung,  Sturm^  Vorschlag,  Briicke  ;  gen- 
der of  Tonnen,  Schiffe,  Gesuch,  Kabeln. 


V. 


Translate  : 
Mit  diesen 


konnte. — lb. 
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Translate 


Staussacher. 


Vor  dieser  Linde    .     .     .     Bose  sprach. 
Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell. 

1.  yungst  trutziglich,  von  dannen.     Sub- 
stitute more  modern  synonyms. 

2.  Der  I'ogt.      Give   his  name.      Which 
other  two  men  held  this  office. 

3.  Erhub.   What  imperfect  form  is  usually 
employed  ? 

Wessen  ist  dies  Hatis.     Render  in  a  differ- 
ent manner. 

5.  Doch     .    .    .    so.    Construe  according 
to  grammatical  rule. 

6.  Hduser  baue,  Herr  War.     Account  for 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

7.  Unterstehen. 

{a)  How  is  this  verb  accentuated  ? 
{b)  Give  its  past  participle. 
{c)  When  is  unter  separable?      When 
inseparable  ? 

8.  Euch.     Give  its  nom.  and  gen. 

9.  Regent.     Give  a  German  equivalent. 
ID.  An  Kaisers  Statt.     How  would   this 

read  in  prose  ? 

II.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  irregular  (strong) 
verbs  occurring  in  the  above  extract,  giving 
their  infinitive  past  tense  and  past  participle. 
12.  Give  the  gen.  sing,  and  the  nom.  plur. 
of :  Vogt,  Macht,  Haus,  Bose,  Wort,  Batur  ; 
and  the  gender  of  Lehen. 

II. 


Translate : 

(a)                        RuODi. 

Mach  hurtig,  Jenni     .     .     . 

.     eh'  wir's 

denken. 

lb. 
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1.  Explain  allusions  in  the  above  passage. 

2.  Ich  Mcin.     What  rule  is  here  violated  ? 

3.  Hurtig,  Naiie.     Supply  synonyms. 

4.  Her.      What  would  be  its  position  in 
prose  ? 

[b)  RuoDi. 

Und  war's  mein  Bruder  und  mien  leiblich 

Kind. 
Es  kann  nicht  seyn ;  's  ist  heut  Simons  und 

Inda, 
Da  rast  der  See  und  will  sein  opfer  haben. 

lb. 

1.  Leiblich  Kind.      Supply  the  adjective 
termination. 

2.  Es  Kann,  etc.     Notice  a  peculiarity  in 
the  construction. 


3.  Der  See.     Compare  to  die  See. 

4.  Simons  and  Judae. 
Give  the  date. 

{c)  ROSSELMAN. 

Bei  diesem  Licht,     ....    der  Mens- 
chen.  lb. 

1.  Licht.     Give  its  two  plural  forms  and 
their  meaning. 

2.  Wirwollen     ....     Gefahr.     Re- 
write in  prose  order. 

3.  Eher  den  Tod.     Fill  up  the  ellipsis. 

4.  Furchten.      Conjugate  its  present  and 
imperfect  tense  and  give  the  past  participle. 

5.  Hochsten.     Give  its  positive  and  super- 
lative degree. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


H.  B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  BARRIE,  EDITOR. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Matriculation  Examination  :  June, 
1884. 

Friday,  June  20. — Afternoon,  2  to  J. 

chemistry. 

Examiners — Prof.   Dewar,    M.A.,  F.R.S.  ; 
Prof.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

1.  Why  was  oxygen  gas  so  called  ?  What 
objections  may  be  urged  against  the  name  ? 

2.  Hydrogen  is  found  to  unite  with  nitro- 
gen in  the  proportion  of  i  to  473  by  weight : 
hence  since  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is 
taken  as  unity  that  of  nitrogen  was  at  one 
time  assumed  to  be  4^.  Why  do  we  to-day 
regard  it  as  14  ?. 

3.  How  may  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  ob- 
tained ?  How  could  you  prove  that  it  con- 
tains chlorine  ?    What  volume  of  chlorine  is 


contained  in  ten  litres  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas? 

4.  How  could  you  prepare  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  ?  What  facts  have  served  to 
show  that  its  formula  is  H  2  S  ?  The  gas  is 
inflammable  ;  what  substances  are  formed 
when  it  burns  in  the  air  ?  State  precisely 
what  happens  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  through  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fol- 
lowing bodies  :  AgNOo;  SnCio;  FeoCU; 
FeSOijBaClojKNOs. 

5.  Give  examples  of  combination  between 
gaseous  substances,  and  state  the  volume  of 
the  gaseous  product  in  terms  of  the  volume 
of  the  uncombined  gases  in  each  illustration. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Combining 
Proportion  by  Volume. 

6.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  processes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Describe  the 
structure  and  properties  of  flame. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    TORONTO,    EDITOR 


BUSY  WORK. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What  shall 
the  little  children  do  when  not  before  the 
teacher  ?  "  many  interesting  suggestions  have 
been  made.  The  old  direction  was,  '  *  Have 
them  sit  up  straight  and  fold  their  hands." 
These  suggestions  are  mainly  for  ungraded 
schools,  where  but  little  time  can  be  given 
to  providing  suitable  employment. 

1.  Show  them  how  to  draw  the  outline  of 
the  hand  by  spreading  it  out  upon  the  slate 
and  running  a  pencil  around  it.  Let  them 
exercise  their  ingenuity  by  placing  rings  on 
the  fingers,  drawing  the  nails,  etc. 

2.  Hang  a  glove  up  where  they  can  see  it, 
and  let  them  draw  that,  using  the  hand  as 
before  for  a  guide.  A  mitten  can  be  drawn 
by  placing  the  fingers  close  together  and 
both  mitten  and  glove  can  be  trimmed  to 
suit  their   fancy. 

3.  Give  them  pressed  leaves  to  draw  in 
the  same  way,  pictures  of  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
etc.,  cut  out  of  show-bills  and  advertising 
cards. 

4.  Give  them  a  pair  of  scissors  and  let 
them  cut  out  pictures  ;  let  them  have  a 
little  mucilage  and  paste  their  pictures  in  a 
book. 

5.  Write  some  easy  words  upon  the  board, 
and  give  them  a  box  of  letters  with  which  to 
form  the  same  words  at  their  seats. 

6.  Place  upon  the  board  a  few  letters,  care- 
fully selected  with  reference  to  their  possible 
combinations,  and  let  the  children  build  as 
many  words  as  possible  with  them,  using  no 
other  letter,  but  using  each  of  them  as  many 
times  as  desirable.  Sentences  may  be  built 
in  the  same  way  by  placing  selected  words 
upon  the  board,  and  letting  them  write  all 
the  sentences  they  can  make  with  them. 

[It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  the  prominent  educators  of 
to-day,  to  let  small  children  guess  at  the 
spelling  of  a  word.     Such  an   exercise   as 


building  words  from  disconnected  letters 
would  be  better  suited  to  older  pupils. — 
Ed.] 

7.  Let  them  have  small  sticks  to  form 
letters  and  spell  short  words. 

8.  Show  them  how  to  trace  pictures 
through  tissue  paper. 

9.  Write  short  sentences  on  the  board, 
and  require  them  to  be  copied. 

10.  Have  the  Roman  letters  and  numbers 
of  the  pages  in  the  reading-book  copied. 

11.  Keep  picture  books,  a  drawing-slate, 
sliced  animals,  blocks,  and  a  small  kaleido- 
scope to  lend. 

12.  Tracing  slates  may  be  used  with  the 
simple  outlines  of  animals  upon  cards. 

13.  Shoe-pegs,  coloured  and  white  mixed, 
I    may  be   used   in   forming  designs,    also  in 

•little  arithmetical  examples. 

14.  Boxes  of  pasteboard  letters,  costing 
about  twenty-five  cents  each,  with  which  the 
children  can  form  lists  of  words,  sentences, 
fill  out  blanks  left  in  sentences  with  words 
of  their  own  choosing ;  see  which  can  form 
the  greatest  number  of  words,  etc 

15.  Some  of  the  designs  used  at  the  Kind- 
ergarten for  pricking,  furnish  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment. 

16.  Upon  pieces  of  card-board  copy  exam- 
ples to  be  worked,  and  tables  to  be  filled  out» 
words  to  be  copied,  or  short  stories  contain- 
ing the  most  difficult  words  in  the  reading 
lesson. 

17.  Have  alphabets  printed  on  stiff  card- 
board for  each  one,  taking  care  that  two  or 
more  letters  are  supplied  of  those  most  com- 
monly used.  The  children  enjoy  forming  • 
words  and  sentences  with  these.  If  your 
class  is  small,  you  can  print  them  your- 
self. 

18.  Advertising  cards,  pasted  on  card- 
board, and  cut  into  squares  or  different 
shaped  pieces,  may  be  used  in  forming  pic- 
tures. 
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19.  Get  coloured  bristol-board,  or  any 
stiff  cardboard,  and  cut  into  squares,  circles, 
triangles,  half  circles,  etc.  Distribute  one 
to  each  pupil,  and  let  them  form  figures  by 
drawing  the  outlines  in  different  positions. 

20.  Place  a  number  of  red,  blue  and  yel- 
low inch  squares  of  bristol-board  into  envel- 
opes and  distributing  these,  have  the  children 
form  designs  like  one  on  the  board,  or  invent 
new  ones. 

21.  Shoe  pegs  may  be  used  in  building 
fences,  houses,  etc.,  or  wooden  tooth-picks 
for  forming  designs. 

22.  Obtain  perforated  card  board  and 
needles  with  which  the  children  may  be 
taught  to  work  simple  designs. 

23.  For  numbers,  place  portions  of  the 
addition  or  multiplication  tables  on  the 
board,  as  4  +  5  =  ?,  7  +  7  =  ?,  or  3  x  4  =  ?, 
5x5  =  ?,  etc.  Have  the  pupils  provided 
with  a  small  paper  box  of  short  sticks,  straws 
or  other  material,  and  let  them  count  out 
the  groups,  combine  them,  and  by  counting 
ascertain  the  result  of  each  combination,  re- 
cording it  on  the  slate  in  proper  form  for 
recitation. — The  New  York  School  youmal. 


FRIDAY   I3TH  JUNE   1884. 


NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

TIME  TABLE. 

N.  B.—This  Time  Table  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

Entrance  to  Junior  III.,  and  IV. 
Classes. 

thursday,  i2th  june  1884. 


Subjects. 


Seat  Pupils  and 
read  Regulations  7, 
8,  9,  lO}  and  15.... 

Geography 

Spelling  

Grammar 

Reading 

■:^^m      Writing 


Entrance 

to 
Jr.  iu.  CI. 


9      -  9-15 


9.15-11.15 
II. 15-12 


p.  m. 


Entrance 

to 
Sr.  iii.  CI. 


9      -  9-^5 


11.15-12 

p.  m. 
I      -  2.30 
2.30-  3.30 
3-30-  4 


Entrance 

to 
iv.  Class. 


9.15 


9  15-11.1S 
II. 15-12 


p.  m. 
-  3 


3-30 


Arithmetic    ...  

J  Sec.    and   Third 
(  Readers 

Compositioa  

Reading 


Entrance  to  Senior  Third  Class. 

geography. 

Time — 2  Hours. 

1.  What  townships  of  Hastings  adjoin — 
(a)  Northumberland,  {b)  Lennox,  (c)  Adding- 
ton,  {d)  Peterboro.     [10.] 

2.  Canada  contains  thirteen  political  divi- 
sions :  name  them,  specify  those  which  are 
merely  territories,     [ic] 

3.  Define,  in  complete  sentences, —  sound, 
watershed,  river  basin,  rapids,  cataract, 
archipelago,  and  equator.      [14.] 

4.  How  are  Wardens,  Sheriffs,  Judges, 
Reeves,  Governors  General,  Lieuterant  Gov- 
ernors, and  Magistrates  appointed?  Of 
whom  is  a  County  Council  composed? 
[21 +  3-] 

5.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  N.  America, 
locating  on  it  the  countries,  (omitting  those 
of  Central  America),  and  tracing  the  courses 
of  the  Mackenzie,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Columbia,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Missouri  rivers.  {N.B. — Mark 
closely  for  this.)     [10  +  4+ 12.] 

6.  Trace  the  course  of  the  water  from  Lake 
Nipissing  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     [11.] 

7.  What  and  where  are — Yucatan,  Dela- 
ware, St.  Elias,  Popocatapetl,  Titicaca, 
Blairton,  Azores,  Guinea,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Nova  Zemla,  Sandwich.  Answer 
in  complete  sentences.     [18.] 

Count  100  marks  a  full  paper. 


SPELLING. 
Time — ^5  Minutes. 
N.B. — Dictate  the  Punctuation  Marks. 
I.  He,  partially  erect,  would  seize  me  with 
his  proboscis. 

•    2.  My  brother-in-law  once  had  a  perilous 
adventure. 
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3.  I'll  employ  the  boy  wearing  the  paro- 
chial livery. 

4.  We  put  the  agility  of  the  little  rogue  to 
a  pretty  severe  test. 

5.  Of  course,  the  Indian's  gun  was  levelled 
in  an  instant. 

6.  Planting  his  talons  round  his  adversary's 
throat,  he  held  him  as  in  a  vice. 

7.  The  princess  and  half  the  realm. 

8.  Exhibiting,  pursuer,  appreciate,  occa- 
sionally, forty-four,  broad,  hundred,  British 
Columbia,  February,  barley,  Tuesday,  par- 
liament, rye. 

9.  The  hair  is  very  coarse  indeed,  brown 
towards  the  end,  and  whitish  towards  the 
base  which  is  rather  wavy,  presenting  an 
appearance  as  if  it  had  passed  through  a  min- 
iature crimping  machine. 

10.  The  smoke  encircled  his  head  like  a 
wreath. 

11.  His  stomach  shook,  when  he  laughed, 
like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

12.  Forgetting  her  burthen  when  this  she 

had  said, 
The  maid  superciliously  tossed  up  her 

head  : 
When,  alas  for  her  prospects,  her  milk* 

pail  descended. 
And,  so,  all  her  schemes  for  the  future 

were  ended  ; 
This  moral  I  think  may  be  safely  at- 
tached. 
Reckon   not  on  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched. 
For  every  error  in  Spelling  take  3  off ;  in 
Capitals  and  Apostrophes  2  off;  in  Punctua- 
tion I  off.     Value  100. 

GRAMMAR. 

Time — \\  Hours. 

1 .  There  are  hearts  hard  enough  to  resist 
the  force  of  "^x^iWi^  the  vialice  of  persecution, 
aw^the  fury  of  pride;  but  there  is  a  power 
stronger  than  any  of  these  and  hard  indeed  is 
thai  heart  that  can  resist  love. 

Tell  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  of 
the  words  in  italics  belongs.      [61  x  i,] 

2.  Define — sentence,  adverb,  preposition, 
composition,  imperative  sentence,  complete 
subject.      [18.] 

3.  Analyse  the  following,  naming  the  kind* 
of  sentence,  and  the  subject  and  predicate: — 


(a)  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  steamboat 
plying  on  one  of  the  American  rivers. 

{b)  One  day  a  gentleman  called  upon  Cap- 
tain Gordon  in  the  cabin. 

(r)  So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in 
Italy. 

{d)  Under  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

{e)  What  is  his  name  ? 

(/)  Show  me  your  nest  with  the  young- 
ones  in  it.      [24.] 

4.  Write  these  sentences,  making  any  cor- 
rections that  appears  to  be  necessary  : — 

(a)  I  haint  got  no  slate.     [4.] 

{b)  Give  me  them  pencils.      [2.] 

(f)  Me  and  John  seen  it.      [4.] 

{d)  He  told  James  and  i.     [2,] 

[e)  Old  Jones  has  lots  of  money.     [2.] 

(/)  He  has  just  came.      [2.] 

{g)  I  catched  ten  fish  last  night,     [i.] 

(A)  This  road  is  awful  muddy,     [i.] 

[>6]  Sarah  Ann  Patterson  is  our  teacher,  [i] 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time— 3  Hours. 

Note. — Full  work  required. 

1.  Define — denominate  number,  quotient, 
factor  of  a  number,  Roman  notation.  Reduc- 
tion, denomination  of  a  number.     [12.] 

2.  Write  neatly  the  table  that  is  used  in 
weighing  pork,  hay,  etc. ,  and  the  table  that 
is  used  in  measuring  distances.      [6.] 

3.  In  5  miles  269  rods  15  feet  how  many 
inches?    [6.] 

4.  Change  4729334  sq.  ft.  to  acres,  rods, 
etc.      [8.] 

5.  A  drover  bought  an  equal  number  of 
sheep  and  hogs  for  $1482  :  he  gave  $7  for  a 
sheep,  and  $6  for  a  hog  :  what  number  of 
each  did  he  buy  ?     [10.] 

6.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  at  $5  a 
barrel  should  be  received  for  3740  lbs.  of 
oats  at  35  cents  a  bushel,  4260  lbs.  of  wheat 
at  $1.10  per  bushel,  540  lbs.  of  clover  seed  at 
$3.60  a  bushel,  and  510  lbs.  of  beef  at  $10 
acwt.?     [20.] 

7.  A  man  borrows  $3,500  for  3  years,  pay- 
ing, for  the  use  of  it,  $8  per  year  for  every 
$100  borrowed  ;  how  much  will  the  use  of 
the  money  cost  him  ?     [12.] 
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8.  Find  a  number  such  that  if  the  sum  of 
89  and  256  besubstracted  from  it,  the  remain- 
der is  12  times  399.     [10.] 

9.  The  quotient  arising  from  the  division 
of  9281  by  a  certain  number  is  17,  and  the 
remainder  is  373  ;  find  the  divisor.     [8.] 

10.  Find  the  total  cost  of  3  cwt.  12  lbs.  8 
oz.  of  butter  at  20  cents  a  lb.,  12  gallons  3 
qts.  of  vinegar  at  7  cents  a  pint,  1020  eggs 
at  15  cents  per  dozen,  13  bushels  of  apples 
at  19  cents  per  peck,  4500  feet  of  lumber  at 
$10  per  1000  feet.     [20.] 

The  Teacher  will  please  note  that  full  marks 
are  to  given  be  for  correct  solutions  only. 
For  answers  «^«r/^  correct  (where  the  method 
is  quite  correct)  from  10%  to  50%  may  be 
given.  In  marking,  neatness  of  arrange- 
ment, etc.,  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Count  100  marks  a  full  paper. 


I 


THIRD   READER. 
Time — i^  Hours. 

1.  Write  the  following  passages,  using  in- 
stead of  those  parts  in  italics  other  words  or 
phrases  which  will  give  the  same  thoughts  : 

(i)  Ample  scope  {ox  observatio7t.      [3.] 

(2)  A  gentleman  was  once  possessed  of  a 
dog  of  singular  fidelity  and  sagacity.    [4.] 

(3)  Insane  with  wrath  to  be  thus  outwitted, 
the/^^  rushed  from  his  covert.     [5.] 

(4)  Surveyed  their  humble  foster-parents. 

[5.] 

(5)  This  seemed  to  decide  her  uncertainty. 

[3.] 

(6)  Was  forming  this  resolution,     [i.] 

(7)  The  wood  was  scarce^  owing  to  our 
proximity  to  the  native  village.     [4.} 

(8)  "^  school  "  of  sperm  whales,     [i.] 

2.  That,  father,  will  I  gladly  do  ; 
'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 

The  minster  clock  has  just  struck  two, 
And  yonder  is  the  moon, 
(i)  Name  the  punctuation  and  other  marks 
in  the  verse.     [5.] 

{2)  Who  is  the  speaker?  Where  did  she 
live  ?  What  did  she  agree  to  do  ?  What 
season  was  it?    [8.] 

3.  Speak  gently  !  He  Who  gave  His  life 

Jo  bend  men's  stubborn  will, 
When  elefnents  were  in  fierce  strije. 
Said  to  them,  "Peace,  be  still !" 
4 


(i)  Explain   the    words  and    phrases    in 
italics.      [8.] 

(2)  Who  "  gave  His  life  "  ?    [2,] 

(3)  What  event  in  His  life  is  here  referred 
to?     [5.] 

(4)  Give  some  reasons  for  thinking  gentle- 
ness is  better  than  severity.     [9.] 

4.  Where  and   what   are — Austria,   Dun- 
dee, Delaware,  Buffalo,  Nile,  Kentucky.  [18.] 

5.  Tell  briefly   what   you   know    about — 
Grace  Darling,  Casablanca,  and  Bruce.    [9.] 

6.  Write  from  memory  the  last  two  stanzas 
of  "  Look  aloft  !"     [10.] 


k 


COMPOSITION. 

Time — i^  Hours. 

N.B. — Capitals  and  marks   of  punctuation 
must  be  correctly  used. 

1.  Name  the  marks  which  are  used  at  the 
end  of  written  or  printed  sentences.     [6.] 

2.  Describe  Montreal,  Halifax,  Picton  and 
Ottawa.  Let  the  description  of  each  place 
be  a  single  sentence  which  shall  contain  the 
following  questions  :—  What  is  it  ?  In  what 
County  is  it  ?  On  what  body  of  water  is  it 
situated  ?     [24.] 

3.  Write  the  story  of  "  Joseph  being  put 
into  the  Pit,"  observing  these  headings: — 
(i)  When  was  it?  (2)  Where  was  it?  (3) 
Who  was  it  ?  (4)  What  was  it  ?  (Place  the 
ansiver  to  this  as  the  subject  of  the  anecdote.) 
(5)  How  was  it  done?     [25.] 

4.  Write  statements  or  questions  contain- 
ing the  following  expressions  : — The  hideous 
uproar,  attempt  to  describe,  intending  to  run 
away,  proximity,  probability,  venture,  out- 
casts, consistence  of  syrup.     [25.] 

5.  Combine  the  following  statements  into  a 
simple  sentence  :  —Sugar  is  a  sweet,  crystal- 
lized substance.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  sugar-cane  is  a 
reed-like  plant.  It  grows  in  most  hot  coun- 
tries. It  is  supposed  to  be  originally  a 
native  of  the  East. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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THE   MODERN   SCHOOL-TEACHER. 
From  the  Home  and  School  Visitor. 

'Twas  Saturday  night,  and  a  teacher  sat 

Alone  her  task  pursuing ; 
She  averaged  this,  and  she  averaged  that, 

Of  all  that  her  class  was  doing. 
She  reckoned  percentage  so  many  boys, 

And  so  many  girls  all  counted  ; 
And  marked  all  the  tardy  and  absentees, 

And  to  what  all  the  absence  amounted. 

Names  and  residence  wrote  in  full, 

Over  many  columns  and  pages  ; 
Canadian,  Teutonic,  African,  Celt, 

And  averaged  all  their  ages. 
The  date  of  admission  to  every  one, 

And  cases  of  flagellation  : 
And  prepared  a  list  of  graduates 

For  the  county  examination. 

Her  weary  head  sank  low  on  her  book, 

And  her  weary  heart  still  lower  ; 
For  some  of  her  pupils  had  little  brains. 

And  she  could  not  furnish  more. 
She  slept,  she  dreamed  ;  it  seemed  she  died, 

And  her  spirit  went  to  Hades, 
And  they  met  her  there  with  a  question  fair, 

*'  State  what  the  per  cent,  of  your  grade 


Ages  bad  slowly  rolled  away. 

Leaving  but  partial  traces  ; 
And  the  teacher's  spirit  walked  one  day 

In  the  old  familiar  places. 
A  mound  of  fossilized  school  reports 

Attracted  her  observation, 
As  high  as  a  steeple  dome,  and  as  wide 

As  a  country  school  foundation. 

She  came  to  the  spot  where  they  buried  her 
bones, 

And  the  ground  was  well  built  over ; 
But  labourers  digging  threw  a  skull, 

Once  planted  beneath  the  clover, 
A  disciple  of  Galen,  wandering  by. 

Paused  to  look  at  the  diggers. 
And  picked  the  skull  up,  look'd  through 
the  eye, 

And  saw  it  was  lined  with  figures. 

•'Just  as  I  thought,"  said  the  young  M.D. 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  kill  'em  ! — 
Statistics  ossified  every  fold 

Of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum." 
"It's  a  great  curiosity,  sure,"  said  Pat, 

"  By  the  bones  you  can  tell  the  creature  !  " 
'*  Oh,  nothing  strange,"  said  the  doctor, 
"that 

Was  a  nineteenth-century  teacher." 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Outline  of  Greek  History,  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Outline  of  Roman  History,  oy  P.  E. 
Matheson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.     Rivingtons,  London,  1884. 

In  these  companion  volumes  we  have  the 
fruits  of  long  experience  and  ripe  scholar- 
ship. They  are  something  more  than  mere 
skeletons,  and  while  not  pretending  to  take 
the  place  of  Manuals  of  History,  they 
serve  to  present  a  complete  view  of  history  as 
a  whole,  without  which  the  study  cannot  be 
of  much  profit.  They  serve  the  further  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Abbott's  Out- 
line is  especially  admirable.  The  genealogi- 
cal and  other  tables  scattered  throughout  the 
books,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  help- 


ful notes,  render  them  indispensable  to  the 
teacher  of  Ancient  History  and  Geography 
in  the  High  Schools.  The  Chronological 
Tables  in  Schmitz's  Manual  and  Smith's 
Histories  are  excellent,  but  they  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Abbott  and 
Matheson. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature, together  with  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  America,  by  Truman  J. 
Backus,  LL.D.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1884.  [pp.  480.  In- 
troductory price,  $1.25.  Exchange  price, 
75c.     Sample  copy,  50c.  J 

Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature, 
rewritten  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  is  too  well 
known  to  all  teachers  of  English  to  need  any 
further  commendation.  It  is  a  book  that 
may  be  depended  upon  for  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, acuteness  of  criticism,  and  sobriety  of 
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judgment.  The  present  edition  is  a  revision 
of  the  American  edition  of  1874,  in  which  the 
work  was  adapted  more  fully  to  school-room 
use.  In  its  present  shape  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  a  trustworthy,  well-furnished, 
attractive  hand-book  of  literature.  Not  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  it  is  the  sketch  of 
American  literature  carefully  brought  up  to 
date.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part 
admirably  to  make  a  volume  should  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  teacher's  library. 

The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position, by  D.  J.  Hill,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  University  at  Lewisburgh.  New 
edition.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1884.  [pp.  270.  Introductory 
price,  $1.] 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  text-books  on 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  there  has  long 
been  room  for  one,  that  being  scientific  with- 
out dulness,  practical  without  fussiness,  and 
modern  without  undue  technicality  would 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  new  education. 
President  Hill's  book  fills  the  niche,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  advance  upon  all 
previous  efforts.  It  is  more  comprehensive 
than  Farrar's  How  to  Write  Clearly,  and 
more  pointed  than  Bain's  Elements  of  Com- 
position. It  is  specially  adapted  to  begin- 
ner in  the  study,  and  it  carries  him  through 
all  the  work  of  the  completed  composition. 
It  contains  distinct  rules  for  every  important 
process  of  composition,  and  it  teaches  how 
to  think  and  organize  thought. 


I 


The  Elements  of  Logic,  by  W.  S.  Jevons. 
Edited  by  David  J.  Hill,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  University  at  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
[pp.  330.     Introduction  price,  $i.] 

The  text-book  of  the  late  lamented  Pro- 
fessor Jevons,  of  Owen's  College,  Manches- 


ter, is,  both  in  England  and  America,  the 
popular  manual  on  the  subject  of  Lo^ic. 
The  book,  as  it  left  the  hands  of  the  author, 
was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  simpli- 
city of  its  style,  the  aptness  of  its  illustra- 
tions, its  completeness  and  modemness  of  ex- 
amples in  reasoning.  Dr.  Hill  has  sought  to 
bestow  upon  the  English  work  the  advan- 
tage of  a  complete  and  precise  analysis,  and 
to  give  a  greater  degree  of  prominence  to 
cardinal  principles.  By  typographical  de- 
vices he  has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the 
important  and  unimportant  parts  of  the  text. 
He  has  also  secured  unity  of  treatment  by 
bringing  together  lessons  treating  of  the  same 
subject.  He  has  added  some  collateral  helps 
and  summaries  for  review. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Geography. 
Notes  of  lessons  by  Lucretia  Crocker, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Bos- 
ton Public  Schools.  Second  edition. 
School  Supply  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  1884. 

To  those  of  our  readers  unacquainted  with 
this  little  book  we  heartily  recommend  it  as 
a  useful  guide  to  the  proper  teaching  of  a 
fascinating  subject.  Geography  well-taught 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  in  the  whole 
school  curriculum  ;  badly-taught  without  be- 
stowing life  and  colour  upon  the  dry  facts  of 
the  text-books  it  is  simply  a  means  of  wast- 
ing time.  How  to  make  the  best  of  the 
subject  is  the  aim  of  the  writer ;  and  any 
young  teacher  who  is  enterprising  enough  to 
adopt  her  method  and  follow  her  plan  will 
do  himself  and  his  school  a  great  service. 
We  would  recommend  the  book  especially  to 
the  notice  of  Principals  of  Model  Schools.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  Socratic  method  of 
teaching. 


i 


An  Englishman's  "  Impressions." — 
Very  much  of  the  teaching  which  I  heard 
was,  in  a  sense,  too  good.  Everything  was 
made  so  plain  and  so  easy  that  there  was  no 
hard  work  left  to  the  scholars.  This  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
American  educational  methods  ;  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a  class  in  a  high  school  or 


a  normal  school,  I  thought  I  recognized  its  evil 
effects.  When  the  class  was  tested  by  questions 
that  travelled  a  very  little  way  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  text-book  which  they  were  study- 
ing, or  the  lecture  to  which  they  had  listened, 
there  was  far  less  readiness  and  intellectual 
self-reliance  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 
If  the  the  teachers  did  teach  not  quite  so 
well,  the  result  would,  I  believe,  be  better. 
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We  are  again  compelled,  from  lack  of  space, 
to  hold  over  notices  of  conventions,  some 
book  reviews  and  other  interesting  matter. 
We  have  to  thank  several  friends  for  contri- 
butions that  thus  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  use. 


The  classical  scholar  will  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Kerr  for  his  fine  Greek  version  of 
a  well-known  hymn.  Mr.  Kerr  has  caught 
with  rare  felicity  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
and  has  clothed  it  in  a  translation  of  singular 
force  and  beauty.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  it 
is  well  adapted  for  music. 


There  is  at  last  some  reasonable  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  idea  of  university 
federation  is  making  progress  in  this  Prov- 
ince. A  number  of  representative  men  from 
the  various  universites,  as  noticed  elsewhere, 
recently  had  a  conference  with  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  it  is  stated  that  sufficient 
progress  was  made  in  the  federation  plan  to 
warrant  the  calling  of  another  meeting.  This 
is  most  gratifying.  We  can  see  no  insuper- 
able barrier  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  scheme.  The  time 
too  seems  propitious.  The  exercise  of  pru- 
dence and  mutual  forbearance  should  in  due 
time  bring  about  the  desired  result. 


We  hope,  dear  reader  of  the  Ascham  Circle, 
that  the  holiday  season  is  bringing  to  you  the 
necessary  relaxation  from  the  severe  strain  of 
the  past  half-year.  We  trust,  the  school- 
room worry,  which  the  lay  mind  can  never 
understand  and  appreciate,  is  fast  dissipating 
under  the  mellowing  influences  of  sunshine, 
the  fields  and  flowers,  the  delights  of  con- 
genial society  or  the  companionship  of  nature 
in  her  varying  moods  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
river  or  by  the  shore.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  health  and  spirits  for  the  coming 
term,  and  to  put  so  much  oil  into  the  lamp 


that  it  will  be  able  to  put  to  flight  all  the 
shadows  that  sometimes  invest  the  school- 
room. With  Horace,  give  cares  to  the  winds 
to  bear  to  the  Cretan  Sea. 


The  desire  of  those  engaged  in  High 
School  work,  to  find  some  means  of  inducing 
pupils  to  continue  their  studies  for  a  definite 
period  is  perfectly  natural  and  praiseworthy 
Every  term  witnesses  the  departure  from 
school  of  numbers  that  are  in  woeful  need  of 
further  culture,  who  might  if  they  had  but  the 
desire,  remain  for  years  in  training,  but  who 
do  not  feel  any  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
whose  only  ambition  is  a  craving  to  be 
•' brought  out "  or  to  go  into  society.  Our 
girls  are  far  too  ambitious  to  take  the  place 
of  their  mothers  in  social  concerns,  and  our 
boys  who  have  not  a  professional  career 
before  them  will  not  tarry  at  any  prophet's 
bidding.  Various  schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested to  meet  this  evil.  The  plan  proposed 
by  Principal  McHenry,  Cobourg,  of  having 
a  graduation  course  and  a  diploma  presented 
with  proper  ceremony  is  worth  trying.  But 
let  the  goal  be  conspicious  and  the  prize 
worth  something.  We  must  not  enter  into 
rivalry  with  the  ladies'  schools. 


The  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association,  beginning  August  12, 
promises  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  The 
questions  proposed  for  discussion  not  only  in 
the  general  association,  but  in  the  sections, 
are  of  much  importance  and  are  entrusted  to 
men  of  experience  and  ability.  In  addition 
to  local  celebrities,  the  presence  of  Col.  F. 
W.  Parker,  of  Illinois,  the  apostle  of  the  "new 
education, ' '  will  lend  some  zest  to  the  proceed- 
ings. The  superannuation  scheme  will  no 
doubt  receive  the  larger  share  of  attention, 
and  we  trust  the  delegates  will  be  able  to 
formulate  such  views  as  will  conserve  the 
interests  of  the  profession  and  prove  accept- 
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able  to  the  public.  In  view  of  the  important 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  admitted  influence 
of  the  Association  in  moulding  public  opinion*, 
we  would  urge  that  there  be  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  active  workers  from  all  the  coun- 
ties. Teachers  would  do  well  to  realize  the 
^act  at  once  that  it  is  to  themselves  they  must 
look  for  support  in  their  profession.  No- 
where else  is  it  more  true  that  Heaven  helps 
the  men  who  help  themselves. 


Mr.  Inspector  Smith  has  been  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  Inspector  of  the  Hamilton  Pub- 
lic Schools,  under  the  pretext  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  one  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Mockridge  has  been  appointed  in  his 
room  and  stead.  It  is  more  than  hinted  in 
the  public  press  that  friends  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  in  urging  the  change  have  seen 
in  the  emoluments  of  the  position,  a  supple- 
ment to  a  meagre  stipend  and  a  relief  to  the 
subscription-roll.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  beg 
leave  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  active  member  of  another  profes- 
sion to  any  position  requiring  time  and  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  the  schools.  Worthy 
clergymen  have  generally  enough  to  do  with 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  their  flock  without 
undertaking  a  large  amount  of  continuous 
secular  work.  He  is  a  very  rare  man  that 
undertaking  dual  duties  would  not  make 
shipwreck  of  both.  The  reason  given  for 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Smith  may  be  good, 
but  the  reason  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Mockridge  in  the  circumstances  cannot  but 
be  bad.  The  Hamilton  Board  of  Education 
has  given  some  signs  of  bewilderment  of 
late,  but  we  hope  they  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  foolish  courses. 
There  is  no  folly  like  the  folly  of  a  school 
corporation. 


TEMPERANCE    LITERATURE    FOR 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  widespread  agitation  for  the  adoption 
of  the  "  Scott  Act  "  is  fittingly  accompanied 
by  a  movement  for  the  introduction  of 
Temperance  literature  into  the  Public  School 
Programme.      Dr.     Richardson's    valuable 


book  is  already  placed  in  the  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  at 
some  points  in  Quebec.  Urgent  requests 
were  presented  to  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  Ontario,  during  his  late  educational 
tour,  for  the  introduction  of  that  or  some 
other  Temperance  Manual.  We  heartily 
endorse  the  appeal,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
securing  of  a  literal  selection  of  lessons  bear- 
ing on  Temperance  in  the  new  series  of 
school  books,  if  there  is  not  room  in  the 
programme  for  a  separate  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. Men  cannot  be  made  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  **  Scott  Act  "  will  not  stop 
the  sale  of  drink,  if  people  are  determined 
to  have  it.  Instruction  of  youth  in  the 
physiological  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  and  on  the  various  aspects,  moral, 
economic,  and  political,  of  the  drink  traffic, 
side  by  side  with  stringent  prohibition,  is  the 
only  sure  method  of  bringing  ^bout  the 
extermination  of  the  dire  evil  which  all  de- 
plore. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  be  held 
in  Montreal,  beginning  August  the  27th,  is 
not  only  an  important  historical  event,  but  a 
very  pleasant  reminder  of  our  kinship  with 
the  men  whose  genius  have  done  much  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  the  unknown  as  well  as 
a  graceful  tribute  on  the  part  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  the  vigour  and  potential  greatness 
of  intellectual  life  in  the  Dominion.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  visit  of  the 
savants  will  supply  such  nutriment  to  our 
intellectual  system  as  will  enrich  its  blood 
and  send  it  bounding  through  every  vein. 
Notwithstanding  the  apprehension  of  the 
Association  as  to  the  experiment,  when  the 
idea  of  coming  to  Canada  was  first  broached, 
it  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  suc- 
cess is  already  assured.  At  the  instance  of 
our  late  Governor- General,  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  who  has  left  his  mark  upon  the 
literary  life  of  the  country,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise 
the  value  of  the  compliment  paid  to  Canada 
by  the  Association,  and  the  people  in  their 
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municipal  and  social  capacity  have  warmly 
seconded  the  efforts  of  our  representatives, 
to  place  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
our  visitors  beyond  peradventure. 

We  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
embrace  the  rare  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  of  coming  into  contact  with  their 
professional  brethren  who  have  done  much 
to  make  the  name  of  teacher  and  professor 
honoured  throughout  the  world.  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  advancement  of  science  an- 
nounced to  meet  in  Philadelphia  early  in 
the  season,  has  postponed  its  meeting  until 
September  4th,  in  order  to  allow  an  inter- 
change of  courtesies  between  the  two  Associ- 
ations. Circulars  have  been  sent  to  the  lead- 
ing scientific  societies  abroad,  inviting  them 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  meeting. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  will  be  largely  international  in  its 
character,  and  that  an  efifort  will  be  made  to 
form  an  International  Scientific  Association. 
This  meeting  of  the  phalanxes  of  science  in 
two  cities  whose  every  monument  tells  of 
international  strife  is  an  event  that,  amid  the 
rude  bickerings  of  political  conflict  and  at  an 
epoch  when  a  murderous  propagandism  finds 
its  home  in  the  native  country  of  one  associ- 
ation and  its  victims  in  that  of  the  other,  is 
like  a  tender  strain  heard  above  the  elemen- 
tal wars.  The  influence  of  these  meetings 
must  be  momentous.  Upon  politics  it 
may  for  the  present  be  infinitesimal.  The 
voice  of  any  of  the  Nine  has  but  small  charm 
for  the  lobbyist  and  the  dynamitard.  But 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  continent, 
the  influence  will  be  immense,  and  in  its 
blessings  education  will  have  a  conspicuous 
share. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
address  of  the  Hon.  E.  Blake,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  at  its  annual  com- 
mencement, and  by  the  interchange  of 
courtesies — a  new  thing,  by  the  way,  and  to 


be  recognized  as  a  long  step  towards  a  larger 
union  than  has  yet  been  thought  of — between 
the  Diocesan  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Toronto  the  other  day, 
during  which  this  subject  came  up.  Mr. 
Blake's  proposal  is  that  a  selection  shall  be 
made  by  the  heads  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions, Protestant  and  Catholic,  of  passages  ol 
Scripture,  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
public  school  master  to  have  in  daily  use  for 
reading  and  recitation  by  the  pupils,  and  that 
the  school  hours  shall  be  shortened  on  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week,  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  various  denominations  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  religious  instruction 
to  the  children  of  their  several  flocks  who 
may  be  in  the  public  school. 

We  regard  the  latter  proposal  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  Regulation  at  present  in 
force  that  such  instruction  if  given  is  to  be 
given  after  school  hours,  which  is  to  make 
religious  instruction  a  species  of  punishment. 
The  present  rule  is  a  dead  letter  both 
in  city  and  country.  If  changed  as  Mr. 
Blake  suggests,  it  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  some  extent  in  the  city  and  town  schools ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  clergymen  in 
rural  districts  could  overtake  this  work.  The 
schools  are  too-  widely  scattered  for  it  to  be 
done  to  any  purpose. 

All  good  citizens  should  hail  the  former 
proposal  with  pleasure.  If  we  are  not  to 
have  the  Bible  itself  read — as  we  have  all 
along  contended  it  should  be — under  Depart- 
mental regulation  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
each  day,  the  next  best  thing  is  such  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  as  will  teach  the  great 
spiritual  doctrines  and  the  leading  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Holy  Word.  We  see  no  reason 
why  all  should  not  unite  on  this.  As  we 
said,  we  prefer  the  Book  in  its  entirety,  but 
shall  give  our  vote  for  even  a  part  of  it. 
What  we  desire  is  that  the  Bible  should  be 
recogni;z;ed  by  the  Department  as  one  of  the 
books  to  be  read,  and  by  the  Department 
placed  in  every  school,  unless  the  trustees  of 
any  section  should  wish  to  exclude  it.  Fail- 
ing the  whole  Book,  let  us  have  the  selec- 
tions. 
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Tenders  are  asked  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  High  School  building  in  Brighton. 

S.  B.  Sinclair  has  resigned  the  position 
of  Mathematical  Master  in  the  Ridgetown 
High  School. 

Mr.  Cochran  has  been  engaged  as  teach- 
er of  the  Scientific  department  of  the  Walker- 
ton  High  School. 

Mr.  Thos.  Mulvey,  B.  A.,  gold  medallist, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  fellowship  in  Physics 
in  University  College. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Mathematical  Master  of  the 
Ridgetown  High  School. 

Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  B.  A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science  at  Washington  University. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  B.A,,  gold  medallist 
of  Toronto  University,  has  been  appointed 
Modern  Language  Master  in  Strathroy  High 
School. 

Mr.  Crichton,  who  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  first  Assistant  in  Seaforth  High 
School  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned  his 
position. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Tilley,  head  master  of  the 
High  School  at  Lindsay,  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  County 
of  Durham. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  late  Head-master 
of  the  Peterboro  Collegiate  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  Head  Master  of  the  Lindsay  High 
School. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr,  Lynn,  from  the 
Orangeville  High  School,  the  pupils  pre- 
sented him  with  a  number  of  valuable  books 
and  an  address. 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Phillips,  B.A.,  formerly 
headmaster  of  Elora  High  School,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Principal  of  the 
Petrolia  High  School. 

Mr.  Donovan,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  one  of 
the  two  Inspectors  of  Separate  Schools,  and  is 
not  an  Assistant  Inspector,  as  was  incorrectly 
stated  in  our  last  issue. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rapp,  a  well-known  East  Middle- 
sex teacher,  has  resigned  his  position  to  join 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
is  to  be  stationed  at  Bervie. 

Miss  Fannie  Gillespie  has  resigned  her 
position  as  second  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Picton  High  School.  Miss  Gillespie  will 
study  for  a  first  class  certificate. 

Mr-  Angus  McIntosh,  first-class  pro- 
vincial certificate,  Brantford  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  second-assistant 
master.  Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto. 


Mr.  I.  J.  Birchard,  Mathematical  Mas- 
ter in  the  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
obtained  by  examination  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Syracuse,  U.  S. 

Mr.  Jas.  McLury,  first-class  provincial 
certificate  and  gold  medallist,  of  the  Normal 
School,  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  third 
assistant  master,  Provincial  Model  School, 
Toronto. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood assembled  to  bid  farewell  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Marshall,  who  has  successfully  taught 
in  School  Section  No  i,  Glanford,  fornearly 
four  years. 

Mr.  Gerald  Rowe,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Rowe,  formerly  of  Toronto,  now  of  Lon- 
don, England,  has  just  finished  his  university 
course  at  Cambridge,  and  passed  his  B.A.  Ex- 
amination in  honours. 

Miss  Mills,  formerly  of  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Insitute,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Ottawa  Normal  School, 
created  by  the  transfer  of  Miss  Maclellan  to 
the  Toronto  Normal  School. 

The  Free  Art  Classes  instituted  by  the 
Education  Department,  Toronto,  for  the 
training  of  High  and  Public  School  teachers 
in  Drawing  will,  after  a  very  successful  term, 
close  on  the  nth  inst.  Over  120  teachers 
have  been  in  attendance. 

The  second  examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.C.L.  of  Trinity  College,  with  the  following 
results: — Examiners  —  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith, 
D.C.L.,  and  R.G.Cox,  Esq.,  B.A.  :  — Class 
1.  :  W.E.Raney.  Class  IL  :  A.C.Macdonell. 
Class  IIL  :  G.H.Stephenson,  J.P.Eastwood. 

Inspector  Carson,  of  Strathroy,  at  a 
school  pic-nic  near  Mount  Brydges  the  other 
day,  stated  that  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best 
teachers  of  West  Middlesex  were  going  to 
leave  the  profession  at  the  end  of  1884, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  them. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dundas  Board 
of  Education  the  resignation  of  Mr  McLean, 
Head  Master  of  the  Public  School,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.J. F.Kennedy  was  appointed 
to  the  position  at  a  salary  of  $600.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean is  leaving  the  teaching  profession  for 
journalism. 

The  following  were  the  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  recent  law  examinations,  Trinity  : 
Examined  for  degree  of  B.C.L; — first  class, 
none;  second  class,  W.B.Lawson,  R.A. 
Dickson;  third  class,  A.McA,Taylor,  P.D. 
Cunningham,  A.E.Swartout,  T.M.Laby,W. 
A.J.Bell,  J.B.Lucas,  and  A.W.Marquis. 

Word  has  been   received   by  Dr.  Jack, 
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President  of  the  New  Brunswick  University, 
from  the  Gilchrist  Trustees,  to  the  effect  that 
they,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  represen- 
tations of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  and 
that  of  Dalhousie  College  have  agreed  to 
continue  the  scholarships  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces  but  only  once  in  every  three  years. 
Mr.  H.  Fairclough,  B.A.,  silver  medal- 
list, and  late  fellow  in  Classics  of  Toronto 
University,  has  been  appointed  First  Assist- 
ant in  Brockville  High  School,  and  Mr.  A. 
M.  McMechan,  B.A.,  who  graduated  with 
first-class  honours  in  Modern  Languages  in 
the  same  University,  becomes  Second  As- 
sistant. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Tassie,  who 
filled  so  long  and  so  successfully  the  position 
of  Head  Master  of  Gait  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  who,  since  leaving  that,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  private  school  in  Toronto,  has 
decided  to  return  to  the  High  School  ranks 
again,  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  Head 
Master  of  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute. 
Mathematical  Discovery. — Suppose 
we  have  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  5,  7,  and 
8,  its  area  is  10  times  the  square  root  of  3 
I  have  found  another  triangle  whose  peri- 
meter is  20,  its  area  rational,  the  sides  rational 
and  containing  more  space.  My  formula 
applies  to  any  three  unequal  sides,  as  19,  2-7, 
17  1-5,  and  23  19-22.  I  am  sure  teachers, 
inspectors  and  surveyors  will  be  interested  in 
this,  which  will  likely  be  new  to  them,  as  it 
is  to  me.  Exchanges  copy. — John  Ireland^ 
Dracon,  Ont. 

Queen's  College. — Scholarships  in  the 
Matriculation  Examination,  July,  1884. — 
General  Proficiency,  $100,  A.  W.  Beall, 
Whitby  Collegiate  Institute ;  Mackerras 
Memorial,  Latin  and  Greek,  $100,  G.  J. 
Bryan,  St.  Francis  College,  Richmond,  Que- 
bec ;  Walker's  General  Proficiency,  $80, 
Charlotte  A.  Cameron,  Boston  Latin  School 
and  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute ;  Leith 
Memorial,  Mathematics,  $57,  A.  H.  D. 
Rosa,  Carleton  Place  High  School  and 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Moss  Scholarship. — Some  time 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Moss 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  decided  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  Toronto  University  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  he  having  been  not 
only  a  distinguished  graduate,  but  as  Vice- 
Chan  cellor  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Sena  te.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
rece  ntly  it  was  reported  that  $2,075  ^^<^ 
been  subscribed.  The  interest  on  this  sum 
am  ounts  to  about  $150  a  year.  The  Senate 
i  s  thus  in  a  position  to  establish  the  scholar- 
sh  p.  The  movement  was  started  by  Vice- 
C  hancellor  Mulock  and  completed  by  Prof. 
L  oudon,  and  to  these  gentlemen  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  brought  it  to  so  successful 
an  issue. — MaU. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Hamilton,  the  following  resolution 
was  carried  :  "  It  being  deemed  advisable 
that  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  should 
be  a  resident  of  the  city,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  our 
present  Inspector,  be  dispensed  with.  In 
doing  so,  the  committee  desire  to  express 
their  full  appreciation  of  the  valuable  servi- 
ces rendered  by  him  in  the  faithful  dicharge 
of  all  his  duties  to  the  board."  It  was  also 
resolved  and  carried,  that  Rev.  Dr.  Mock- 
ridge  be  appointed  to  fill  the  position  of 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  that  city,  and 
at  the  same  salary  as  that  paid  the  late 
inspector. 

Mr.  Henry  Montgomery,  B.A..  late 
Professor  of  Botany,  Toronto  School  of  Medi- 
cine, a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Monthly,  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  Professor  and  Vice-President  of 
Dakota  University  at  Grand  Forks.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers  Institute  at 
Fargo,  Professor  Montgomery  delivered  an 
address  on  success  in  teaching,  the  main  points 
of  which  were:  i.  A  teacher  must  maintain 
good  order,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  keep  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
constantly  occupied.  2.  He  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  whatever  he  attempts  to 
teach.  3.  He  should,  on  all  occasions,  pre- 
serve a  calm  and  even  temper.  4.  He  should 
be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

During  vacation  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  repair  the  High 
School  buildings,  A  pound  or  two  of  putty 
might  be  stuffed  into  the  nail  holes  of  the 
wooden  alleged  battlements.  A  quantity  of 
oakum  should  be  procured  and  the  joints  of 
the  brick  walls  thoroughly  caulked.  The 
caretaker  should  be  provided  with  a  soft 
brush  to  sweep  with,  as  the  careless  use  of 
the  broom  may  knock  a  hole  or  holes  through 
the  floor  at  any  point.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  seating  the  children  that  the  heaviest  are 
placed  near  the  walls.  Such  excessive  pres- 
sure in  the  centre  might  fracture  the  joists. 
The  teachers  should  be  instructed  not  to 
throw  waste  paper  on  the  floor,  as  the  con- 
cussion might  knock  the  plaster  from  the 
ceilings  below.  All  pen  handles  and  pencils 
should  be  chained  or  tied  to  the  scholars' 
persons.  The  falling  of  such  weighty  articles 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the 
building. — Lindsay  Post. 

"Another  great  educational  success  has 
just  been  scored  by  women,"  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remar-ks.  "  Mrs.  Bryant,  whose  name 
is  well  known  to  London  educationalists,  has 
just  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  at 
the  University  of  London,  in  the  branch 
known  as  'mental  and  moral  science.'  This 
includes  psychology,  logic  and  ethics,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  subsidiary  subjects 
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— namely,  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, political  economy,  political  philosophy, 
and  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  phil- 
osophy. This  is  by  far  the  most  severe  test 
of  philosophical  scholarship,  so  far  as  range 
of  subject  is  concerned,  in  this  country.  The 
great  difficulty  of  the  examination  is  seen  in 
the' fact  that,  though  it  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence a  good  number  of  years,  it  has  only 
been  passed  once  before.  The  fortunate  can- 
didate on  that  occasion  was  a  Hindoo  gentle- 
man. It  still  remains,  therefore,  for  the 
'enterprising  metaphysical  Scotchman  to  travel 
south  and  carry  ofiF  the  highest  laurels  which 
London  confers  on  philosophical  erudition. 

University  Federation. — A  conference 
of  the  heads  of  the  different  universities  and 
colleges  in  Ontario  was  held  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  at  the  Education  De- 
partment, recently.  There  were  present, 
the  Hon.  G.W.Ross,  Minister  of  Education  ; 
Principal  Grant  and  James  Maclennan,Q.C., 
representing  Queen's  College,  Kingston  ;  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  University  College  ;  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Mulock  of  Toronto  University  ;  Pro- 
vost Body  and  Chancellor  Allen,  of  Trinity 
College  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Nelles  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bur- 
wash,  of  Victoria  University;  Rev.  Dr.  Castle, 
and  Prof.  Wolverton,  of  the  Toronto  Baptist 
College ;  and  Rev.  Father  Vincent,  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Caven  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheraton,  of  Knox  and  WyclifFe  Colleges 
respectively,  were  also  invited  to  attend  the 
Conference,  but  they  are  at  present  absent 
from  the  city.  The  gentlemen  present  dis- 
cussed the  general  questions  of  the  federation 
of  the  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Ontario. 
The  meeting  was  harmonious,  though  no  de- 
finite conclusion  was  arrived  at,  but  it  was 
considered  that  the  progress  made  would 
justify  another  meeting,  which  will  likely  be 
held  in  September  next.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  discussion  was  as  to  whether  the 
scheme  of  federation  was  feasible. — Globe. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  by  our  exchanges  that 
so  many  experienced  and  successful  teachers 
are  quitting  the  profession,  and  that  when- 
ever the  cause  is  stated,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
be  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  doing  better  in  some  other  occupa- 
tion. Amongst  others  we  have  noted  the 
following  :  Mr.  R.  A.  Eadie,  B.A.,  for  the 
last  two  years  Classical  Master  in  the  High 
School  at  Guelph,  has  just  been  appointed  to 
the  Principalship  in  the  1st  Ward  of  Long  Is- 
land City,  N.Y.  Mr.  Michael  F.  Harrington, 
who  has  been  principal  of  the  separate  school 
of  Cornwall  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half, 
has  resigned  his  position  and  gone  to  Indiana, 
where  he  intends  studying  law.  Mr.  William 
Stahlschmidt,  Principal  of  the  Preston  Public 
School  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  has  resigned 
his  position  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  manufacture  of  school  furni- 


ture, in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  for  many  years 
Principal  of  the  Wingham  Public  School, 
has  resigned  his  position,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Groves  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Park  has  resigned  his  position  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  Princess-street  School,  Chatham. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1884. 

Degrees. 

LL.D. — DOCTORS  OF  LAWS. 

Bryce,  Prof.  G.,  Winnipeg  ;  Murdoch,  A., 
Port  Hope. 

LL.B. — BACHELORS  OF  LAWS. 

Justin,  B.  F.  ;  Lowan,  A.  S. ;  Lynch,  D.  J. 

M.A. — MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 
Clark,   J.   M.,   Gray,  J.,  McCall,  T.  S., 
Passmore,  S.  F.,  Crawford,  A.,  Lawson,  A. 
C,  Raines,  F.  N.,  Greig,  W.  J. 

B.A. — BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Balderson,  J.  M.,  Perth;  Bartlett,  A.  R., 
Windsor  ;  Beattie,  A.,  Hespeler  ;  Blake,  E. 
W.  H.,  Toronto;  Boville,  T.  C,  Ottawa; 
Bowes,  J.  H.,  Toronto  ;  Bradley,  W.  T., 
Ottawa ;  Broad,  S.  W.,  Little  Britain  ;  Brown, 
J.  F.,  Guelph;  Burt,  A.  W.,  Perth;  Cane, 
G.  F.,  Newmarket;  Cosgrove,  H.  J.,  Sea- 
forth  ;  Coutts,  John,  Valetta  ;  Cowan,  G.  H., 
Strathroy  ;  Cuthbert,  J.,  Ingersoll ;  David- 
son, H.,  Goderich;  Drake,  F.  A.,  Detroit; 
Durand,  C.  F.,  Toronto;  Fields,  J.  C, 
Hamilton ;  Frost,  W.  A.,  Owen  Sound  ; 
Gamble,  J.,  Toronto  ;  Gray,  R.  A.,  Eglin- 
ton ;  Haight,  M.,  Newmarket ;  Hamilton, 
A.,  Motherwell;  Hardy,  T.  N.,  Ottawa; 
Henderson,  A.,  Oshawa ;  Holmes,  G.  W., 
Bunyan  ;  Kemp,  C  C,  Grimsby  ;  Leslie,  R. 
J.,  Kincardine;  Little,  J.  G.,  Waterdovvn  ; 
Little,  R.  A.,  Drumbo ;  Macmechan,  A., 
Dundas  ;  May,  A.  F.,  Ottawa  ;  MacEchern, 
N. ,  Lorneville ;  McGillawee,  J. ,  Shakespeare ; 
McGillivray,  J.,  Goderich;  McKay,  W.  J., 
Toronto  ;  McKenzie,  W.  P.,  Almonte  ;  Mc- 
Queen, D.  J.,  Kirkwall  ;McWhinney,  T-  N., 
Chatham  ;  Miles,  A.  C,  Wycklifife  College  ; 
Milligan,  W.  G.,  Toronto;  Milloy,  W.  C, 
Yatton  ;  Mulvey,  T.  J.,  Toronto  ;  Page,  J. 
A.,  Brockville  ;  Passmore,  A.  D.,  Brantford  ; 
Potter,  C,  Hanover;  Pratt,  H.  O.  E., 
Ottawa  ;  Robertson,  N.,  Perth  ;  Robinette, 

'    T.  C,  Toronto  ;  Roswell,  J.  W.,  Scotland  ; 

!  Sale,  G.,  Toronto;  Simpson,  J.,  Flora; 
Smith,  W.  H.,  Toronto  ;  Sproule,  R.  K., 
Brantford  ;  Stevenson,  A.,  Peterboro'  ; 
Twohey,  W.  J  J. ,  Port  Colborne  ;  Water- 
house,  E.  F.,  Ingersoll  ;  Weir,  W.  C,  Perth  ; 
Whetham,  C,  Dundee  ;  Wigle,  E.  S.,  Kings- 
ville ;  Wood,  H.  R.,  Madoc ;  Young,  J. 
McG.,  Picton. 
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Medals^  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

MEDALS. 

Classics — none  awarded.  Physics — gold, 
Mulvey,  T.  J.,  Toronto  ;  silver,  Gray,  R.  A., 
Eglinton.  Mathematics  —  gold,  Fields,  J. 
C,  Hamilton;  silver,  Haight,  M.,  New- 
market. Modern  languages — gold.  Smith, 
W.  H.,  Toronto;  silver,  Robinette,  T.  C, 
Toronto.  Natural  sciences — gold,  Wood, 
H.  R.,  Madoc  ;  silver.  Gamble,  J.,  Toronto. 
Mental  science  —  gold,  Young,  J.  McG., 
Picton ;  silver,  Sale,  G.,  Toronto. 

Prize  in  oriental  language,  4th  year,  Mc- 
Kay, W.  J.,  Toronto. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Third  Year.— Classics— i  Logan,  W. 
N.,  Hamilton  ;  2  Walker,  W.  H.,  Toronto. 
Mathematics — i  Thompson,  R.  A.,  Granton  ; 

2  McGeary,  J.  H.,  Bondhead.  Modern 
languages— I  Hamilton,  H,  J.,  (double)  Col- 
lingwood  ;  2  Holmes,  J.  G.,  (reversion). 
Natural  sciences— none  awarded.  Mental 
science— I  Mackay,  D.,  Embro.  Blake 
scholarship — Hamilton,  H.  J.,  Collingwood. 

Lansdowne  gold  medal. — Hunter  G. 

Oriental  language  prize— McKenzie,  D., 
and  McGillivray,  J.,  equal. 

Second  Year.— Classics  scholarship- 
Mustard,  W.  P.,  Uxbridge,  and  Shiell,  R., 
St.  Catharines,  equal.  Mathematics  —  i 
Martin,  I.  E.,  St.  Catharines  ;  2  Bowerman, 
L.  H..  Bloomfield.  Modern  languages — 
Balmer,  Miss  E.,  (double).  Natural  sciences 
— McKenzie,  J.J.  Mental  science— Duncan, 
J.  McD.  General  proficiency — i  Gourlay, 
R.,  Toronto;  2  Balmer,  Miss  E.,  Toronto  ; 

3  Chambers,  G. 

Lansdowne  silver  medal — Gourlay,  R., 
Toronto. 

Hebrew  prize,  Doherty,  A.  E. 

First  Year.— Classics  scholarships— i 
Morrow,  E.  E. ;  2  Sliter,  E.  O.  Mathe- 
matics—i  Crawford,  J.  T. ;  2  Duff,  J.  A. 
Modern  languages  —  Logie,  T.  General 
proficiency— I  Hunter,  W.  H. ;  2  McNa- 
mara,  F.  R. 

Hebrew  prize— Reed,  H.  E.  A. 

prizes. 

Meteorology— Stevenson,  A.,  Peterboro'. 
French  prose  prize— Whetham,  C. 
German  prize— Smith,  W.  H.,  Toronto. 
English  verse— Henderson,  Miss  M.  E., 
Oshawa. 

English  prose— McMurchy,  D.  J.,  Toronto. 
Honor  Lists, 

Fourth  Year.— Classics— Class  I.,  i 
Twohey,  W.  J.  J.,  2  Little,  R.  A.  ;  Class  II., 
I  Holmes,  Geo.,  2  Miles,  A.  C,  3  Boville, 
T.  C. 

Physics— Class  I.,  i  Mulvey,  T.,  2  Gray, 


R.  A.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Bartlett,  A.  R.,and  Mc- 
Queen, O.  G.,  3  Brown,  J.  T. 

Mathematics — Class  I.,  i  Fields,  J.  C,  2 
Haight,  M.,  3  Cuthbert,  J.,  4  Little,  J.  G.,  5 
Balderson,  J    M. 

Oriental  Languages — McKay,  W.  J. 

English— Class  I.,  i  Smith,  W.  H.,  2 
Robinette,  T.  C,  Bowes,  J.  H.,  and  Mac- 
mechan,  A.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Burt,  A.  W.,  2 
Sproule,  R.  K.,  3  Rolaertson,  N.,  4  Mc- 
Gillivray, J. 

Ethnology  —  Class  L,  i  Robinette,  2 
Smith,  3  Sproule;  Class  II.,  i  Burt,  2  Mac-' 
mechan. 

French — Class  I.,  i  Smith,  2  Burt,  3  Mac- 
mechan,  4  Robinette ;  Class  II.,  i  Sproule, 

2  Robertson. 

German — Class  I.,  i  Smith,  2Macmechan, 

3  Robinette  ;  Class  II.,  i  Burt,  2  Sproule. 
Italian — Class  I.,  i  Smith,  2  Robinette,  3 

Burt ;  Class  II. ,  i  Sproule,  2  Macmechan. 

Chemistry — Class  L,  i  McEachren,  N., 
and  Wood,  H.  R.,  3  Gamble,  J.,  4  Hardie, 
T.  M.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Durand,  C.  F.,  2  Brad- 
ley, W.  I. 

Biology — Class  I.,  i  Gamble,  2  Wood,  3 
Hardie  ;  Class  II.,  i  McEachren,  2  Bradley 
and  Durand. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology  —  Class  I.,  i 
Wood,  2  Gamble;  Class  II.,  i  Bradley,  2 
Hardie,  3  McEachren,  4  Durand. 

Meteorology — Class  I.,  i  Stevenson,  A.  ; 
Class  II.,  Brown,  J.  F. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science — Class  I.,  i 
Young,  J.  M.  G.,  2  Sale,  G.,  3  Bowes,  J. 
H.,  4  Cowan,  G.  H.,  5  Leslie,  R.  J.,  6  Cos- 
grove,  H.  J.,  and  Robinette,  T.  C,  8  Frost, 
W.  A.  ;  Class  IL,  i  Weir,  W.  C,  2  Drake, 
F.  A.,  3  Holmes,  G.  W.,  4  Beatie,  A.,  5 
McKenzie,  W.  P.,  and  McWhinney,  W.  J., 
7  Broad,  S.  W.,  and  Davidson,  H  ,  9  Milli- 
gan,  W.  G.,  10  Wigle,  E.  S.,  11  Henderson, 
A.,  and  Simpson,  J,,  13  Cane,  G.  F,  ; 
Whetham,  C,  granted  an  aegrotat  with 
honours  in  modern  languages. 

Granted  Pass  Degrees — JNIiHoy,  C  W., 
Roswell,  J.  W. 

Third  Year. —  Classics  —  Class  I.,  i 
Logan,  W.  M.,  2  Walker,  W.  H.,  3  Witton, 
H.  B.,  4  Gilmour,  J.  L.,  and  Hunter,  G.,  6 
Haviland,  H.J.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Chisholm,  W. 
C,  2  Mickle,  G.,  3  Bald,  M.  B.,  4  Evans,  J. 
W.,  and  Smith,  W.  A.,  6  Morphy,  G.  E.,  7 
Riddell,  F.  P. 

Mathematics — i  Thompson,  R.  A.,  2  Mc- 
Geary. J.  H.,  3  McKay,  A.  C,  4  Sanderson, 
W. ;  Class  If.,  i  Hogaith,  G. ,  2  Henderson. 
S.A.,  3  Martin,  S.,  and  Weir,  A.,  5  Coch- 
rane. 

English— I  Hamilton,  H.  J.,  2  Sykes,  F. 
H.,  3  Brown,  M.  N.,  4  Holmes,  J.  G.,  5 
Gardiner.  E.,  6  Brown,  C.  E.,  7  Irving.  W. 
H. ;  Class  IL,  i  Short,  J.,  2  Hunter,  G.,  3 
Bain,  A  ,  4  Blackstock,  J.,  5  Johnston,  E. 
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H.,  6  Thompson,  A.  B.  Langley,  M.,  be- 
low the  line. 

History  —  i  Hamilton,  2  Holmes  and 
Irwin,  H.  E.,  3  Sykes,  4  Barron,  A.  R.,  6 
Doherty,  A.  E.,  and  Hunter,  G.,  8  Irving 
and  Johnston,  10  Brown,  C.  E.,  and  Brown, 
M.  N. ;  Class  II.,  i  Blackstock,  J.,  2  Bain, 
A.,  3  Gardiner,  Preston,  J.  A.  V.,  and 
Thompson,  A.  B„  6  Short,  J.,  7  Langley,  M. 

French — i  Brown,  M.  N.,  2  Hamilton,  3 
Holmes  and  Sykes,  5  Brown,  C.  E. ,  Gardi- 
ner and  Langley.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Blackstock 
and  Johnston,  3  Thompson,  4  Hunter,  Irv- 
ing, Bain. 

German — Class  I.,  i  Brown,  M.  N.,  and 
Holmes,  3  Hamilton,  4  Gardiner;  Class  II., 

1  Johnston,  2  Brown,  C.  E.,  and  Sykes,  4 
Irving,  5  Hunter,  6  Blackstock,  7  Bain  and 
Thompson,  9  Langley. 

Italian — Class  I.,  i  Hamilton,  2  Gardiner, 
3  Holmes,  4  Brown,  M.  N.,  and  Sykes,  6 
Irving  ;  Class  II.,  I  Brown,  C.  E.,  2  John- 
ston, 3  Blackstock  and  Hunter,  5  Langley, 
6  Bain,  7  Thompson. 

Constitutional  History — Class  I.,  i  Irwin, 
H.  E.,  2  Barron,  A.  R  ,  and  Hamilton,  H.J. 

Chemistry — Class  I.,  i  Shutt,  F.  J.,  2 
Creasor,  J.  A.,  3  Kenrick,  E.  B.,  and  Len- 
non,  T.  H. ;  Class  II.,  i  Walmsley,  T.,  2 
Brent,  C,  3  Dougan,  R.  P. 

Biology — Class  I.,  Brent  and  Shutt,  3 
Lennon,  4  Walmsley;  Class  II.,  i  Creasor, 

2  Kenrick,  Dougan  below  the  line. 
Mineralogy   and   Geology  —  Class   I.,    i 

Brent ;  Class  11. ,  i  Walmsley,  2  Kenrick,  3 
Shutt,  4  Creasor,  5  Lennon,  6  Dougan. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science — Class  I.,  i 
Collins,  A  ,  2  Mackay,  D.,  and  Weir,  A.,  4 
McKenzie,  D.,  5  Duff,  L.  P.,  6  McLeod,  A. 
J.,  7  Webster,  C.  A.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Barron, 
A.  R  ,  and  Henderson,  S.  A.,  3  Doherty,  A. 
E.,  4  Preston,  J.  A.  Y.,  Sisley,  A.  E.,  and 
Walker,  W.  N.,  7  Elliott,  J.  J.,  Irwin,  H. 
E  ,  McCulloch,  R.  O.,  and  Mercer,  M.  S., 
II  Hunter,  G.,  and  Sykes,  F.  H.,  13  Ken- 
nedy, J.  R.,  14  Collins,  J.  A.,  and  Tolmie, 
J.  C,  16  Phelps,  S.  W.,  17  Adams,  A.  A., 
18  Vickers. 

Civil  Polity— Class  I.,  i  McKay,  2  Mac-  I 
kenzie,  3  Weir,  4  Duff,  5  Hamilton,  H,  J.,  6  j 
Collins  and  Tolmie  ,  Class  II.,  i  Preston,  2  j 
McLeod,  3  Barron  and  Doherty,  5  Hender-  j 
son,  Irwin,  and  Walker,  8  Elliott,  9  Ken-  j 
nedy,  10  Hunter  and  Webster,  12  Phelps,  13 
Mercer  and  Sykes,  15  Sisley,  16  Collins,  17 
McCulloch,  18  Vickers,  19  Adams. 

Oriental  Languages — i  McGillivray,  J., 
and  Mackenzie,  D. 

Second  Year. —  Classics — Class  I.,  i 
Mustard,  W.  P.,  and  Shiell,  R.,  3  Johnson, 
G.  W.,  McBrady,  and  Smith,  A.  A.,  6  Ross, 
R. ;  Class  II.,  i  Gourlay,  R.,  2  Hird,  W.,  3 
Morphy,  A.  G.,  4  Hatton,  J.  P.,  5  McLean, 
D.  R.,  6  McMurchy,  D.  J. 


Mathematics — Class  I„  i  Martin,  I.  E.,  2 
Bowerman,  L.  H.,  3  Chambers,  G.,  and 
Flach,  W.  J.,  5  Gourlay,  R.,  6  Moore,  A.  H.  ; 
Class  II.,  I  Coates,  D.  H.,  and  Eraser,  C,  3 
Graham,  J.  D.,  and  Stephen,  W.,  5  Seymour, 
W.  F.,  6  McMaster,  J.,  7  Paterson,  R.  A.,  8 
Braithwaite,  E.  E.,  9  Campbell,  A. 

English — Class  I.,  i  Balmer,  Eliza,  2 
Young,  A.  H.,  3  Elliott,  T.  E.,  and  Mac- 
Pherson,  F.  F.,  and  Roman,  T.  A.,  6  Burk- 
holder,  E.  E.,  Chamberlain,  A.  F.,  Eraser, 
C,  Gourlay,  R.,  Needier,  G.  H.,  Shearer, 
T.  R.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Milburn,  E.  C,  2  King,  R. 

History — Class  I.,  i  Young,  2  Balmer  and 
Chamberlain,  4  Burkholder,  5  Milburn ; 
Class  II.,  Elliott,  T.  E.,  and  Needier,  3 
MacPherson  and  Rowan,  5  Shearer,  6 
King. 

French — Class  I.,  i  Balmer,  2  Young,  3 
Chamberlain  and  MacPherson,  5  Needier,  6 
Harvey,  H.  ;  Class  II.,  i  Elliott,  T.  E.,  and 
Cameron,  G.  A.,  3  Milburn,  4  Burkholder, 
5  Rowan,  6  Shearer,  7  King. 

German — Class  I.,  i  Balmer,  2  Chamber- 
lain, 3  Flach,  4  MacPherson,  5  Young,  6 
Milburn  ;  Class  II.,  i  Needier,  2  Burkholder, 
3  Elliott,  T.  E.,  4  Cameron,  5  King,  6 
Shearer,   7  Rowan. 

Chemistry — Class  I,,  i  Chambers,  G.,  2 
Bell,  G,,  3  Roche,  F.  J.,  4  Fife,  J.  A.,  and 
Mackenzie,  J.  [.,  6  Dewar,  W.  ;  Class  II.,  i 
Anderson,  F.  B.,  2  Clark,  C  P.,  and  Laing, 
R.  T. 

Biology — Class  I.,  i  Mackenzie,  2  Dewar, 
3  Chambers,  4  Bell  ;  Class  II.,  i  Anderson, 

2  Clark,  3  Laing,  4  Roche,  5  Fife. 
Mineralogy  and  Geology — Class  I.,  i  Mac- 

Kenzie,  2  Bell ;  Class  II.,  i  Anderson,  2 
Clark,  3  Dewar,  4  Chambers,  5  Fife,  6 
Roche,  7  Laing. 

Mental  Science — Class  L,  I  Duncan,  J. 
McD.,  2  Simpson,  N.,  3  Balmer,  E.,  4 
Cronyn,  H.  B.,  5  Reid,  H.  E.  A.  ;  Class  II., 
I  Ross,  J.,  and  Russell,  W.  M.,  3  Bradford, 
S.  H.,  4  McVicar,  J.  G.,  and  Elliott,  A.,  6 
Garside,  R.,  7  Needham,  G.,  and  Paterson, 
G.,  9  Hamilton,  A.,  10  Cameron,  G.  A., 
and  McKay,  R.  R.,  and  Robertson,  J.,  13 
Gourlay,  R.,  and  Youell,  J.  H.  G.,  15  Bald- 
win, R.,  and  Edgar,  J.  Y.,  17  Harvey,  H., 
and  Needier,  G.  H.,  19  Clement,  R.  V.,  and 
Elliott,  J.,  21  Metcalf,  I.J. 

Logic — Class  I.,  I  Duncan,  2  Reid,  3  Sey- 
mour, W.  F.,  4  Harvey,  5  Balmer  and  Ross  ; 
Class  II.,  I   Braithwaite,   E.  E.,  2  Simpson, 

3  Russell  and  Youell,  5  McKay  and  Paterson, 
7  Bradford,  8  Elliott,  A.,  9  Cronyn,  10  Cle- 
ment, II  Hamilton  and  Robertson,  12  Gar- 
side,  13  MacVicar,  14  Gourlay,  15  Cameron, 
G.  A.,  16  Metcalf,  17  Elliott,  J.,  18  Edgar, 
19  Needham. 

Hebrew — Class  I.,  i  Doherty,  A.  E.,  2. 
Duncan,  J.  McD.,  3  Shearer,  T.  R. 

FiKST  Year. — Classics— Class  I.,  i  Mor- 
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row,  A.  E.,  2  Sliter,  E.  O.,  3  Hunter,  W. 
H.,  4  Freeman,  J.  A.,  and  Stratton,  A.  W. ; 
Class  II.,  I  Stewart,  T.  P.  B.,  and  White, 
W.  T.,  3  Miller,  W.  L.  4  Brebner,  J.,  5 
Graham,  W.  A.,  and  Tapscott,  F.  T.,  7 
Farmer,  S.  J.  S.,  8  McKay,  A.  N.,  and  Mc- 
Namara,  F.  R. 

Mathematics — Class  I.,  i  Crawford,  J.  T., 
2  Duff,  J.  A.,  3  Cornwell,  L.  J.  ;  Class  II., 
I  Philp,  J.  H.,  and  Stuart,  J.  C,  3  Keeler, 
A.  J.,  4  Maughan,  J.,  5  Avery,  E.  H.,  and 
Dickson,  J.  D.,  7  Rosebrugh,  T.  R.,  8  Hun- 
ter, W.  H.,  9  Beath,  T.,  Johnston,  R.  L., 
and  Wright,  W.  V. 

English — Class  I.,  i  Hunter,  W.  H.,  2 
Kelly,  M.  V.,  and  Logic,  J.,  5  Fere,  G.  A., 
and  Hardie,  C.  J.,  6  Ferguson,  J.  A.,  7  Mc- 
Namara,  F.  R.,  8  Keeler,  A.  J.  ;  Class  II., 

1  Holden,  J.  B.,  2  Robson,  J.  H.,  3  Smith, 
A.  G.,  4  Osborne,  W.  W.,  and  Reddon,  F. 
A.  C,  6  Garvin,  J.  A.,  7  Armstrong,  A.  J., 
8  Carpenter,  H.,  9  Graham,  W.  A.,  10 
Hume,  J.,  and  Kent,  N.,  12  MacLean,  J.  S., 
and  Nattrass,  T.,  14  Blaine,  S.  I.,  15 
Gardiner,  A.  E. 

French — Class  I,,  i  Fere,  2  Kennedy,  J. 
H.,  3  Robson,  4  Logic,  5  Blain,  6  Ferguson 
and  Kent,  8  McArthur,  R.  A.,  and  Smith, 
10  Hardie  ;  Class  II.,  i  Hunter  and  Millar, 
M.  B.,  3  Holden,  Garvin,  and  MacLean,  6 
Hume,  7  McKay,  A.  N.,  8  Kelly,  9  Graham, 
10  McNamara. 

German — Class  I.,  Robson,  Logic,  Hardie ; 
Class  II.,  Blain  and  McLean,  Ferguson, 
Kent,  Fere,  Miller,  McArthur,  Garvin, 
Gardner.  Hume,  Holden,  and  McNamara, 
Smith,  Mahood,  Hunter,  W.  W.,  below  the 
line. 

Hebrew— Class  I.,  i  Reid,  H.  E.  A.,  2 
McKay,  R.  R.  ;  Class  11. ,  i  Needham,  G., 

2  Paterson,  G. 

FACULTY  OF  LAW. 

Second  Year.— Class  I.,  Gunther,  E.  E. ; 
Class  IIL,  I  Gilmer,  G.  H.,  2  Gray,  J.,  3 
Moon,  A.  J.,  4  O'Flynn,  F.  E.,  5  Standish, 
W.  J.,  6  Collins,  J.  A.,  7  Chisholm,  W.  C. 

Third  Year.— Class  L,  i  Allan,  J.  A.,  2 
Ormiston,  W.  S.,  3  Burgess.  W.  ;  Class  II., 
I  Creelman,  W.  F.  W.,  2  Watt,  D.  H.  ; 
Class  IIL,  Leonard,  C.  J. 

Candidates  for  LL.B— Class  IL,  Lowan, 
A.  S.  ;  Class  III.,  i  Justin,  B.  F.,  2  Lynch, 

Scholarships— Second  year,   Gunther,  E. 
F.     Third  year,  Allan,  J.  A. 
No  medal  awarded. 

THE    JUNE    MATRICULATION  -  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES. 
At  the  June  matriculation  157  candidates 

were  successful  in  arts  and  six  in  medicine. 


out  of  a  total  of  about  200.  The  schools  are 
given  below,  and  where  the  candidates  at- 
tended two  schools  he  is  credited  to  each. 
On  this  basis  Upper  Canada  College  had  14, 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute  9,  Whitby  8, 
St.  Mary's  II,  Bradford  6,  Hamilton  6, 
Belleville  4,  St.  Thomas  5,  London  4,  Bramp- 
ton 5,  St.  Catharines  8,  Gait  7,  Richmond 
Hill  4,  St.  Michael's  College  5,  Ottawa  3, 
Brantford  6,  Woodstock  College  7,  Wood- 
stock Collegiate  Institute  2,  Chatham  4, 
Bowmanville  2,  Napanee  2,  Clinton  3,  Ber- 
lin 2,  Welland  2,  Port  Perry  3,  Caledonia  3, 
Collingwood  2,  Goderich  2,  Perth  3,  Simcoe 
2,  Harriston  3,  Port  Hope  2,  Mount  Forest 
2,  Strathroy  2.  Fourteen  of  the  successful 
candidates  are  girls. 

Aikens,  B.  M.,  U.  C.  Col ;  Aylen,  W.  W., 
Woodstock  C.  I.  and  Gait  C.  I.  ;  Bensley, 
R.  R.,  Hamilton  C.  L  ;  Bibby,  F.  T.,  Brigh- 
ton H.  S.  ;  Blake,  E.  F.,  U.  C.  Col.  ;  Bosely, 
H.,  Belleville  H.  S.  ;  Bonge,  H.  F.,  Whitby 
C.  I.  and  St.  Michael's  Col. ;  Boultbee,  H. 
C,  Toronto  C.  I. ;  Boyd,  G.,  Trinity  Col. 
school  and  U.  C.  Col.  ;  Boyd,  J.  R.  S.,  U. 
C.  Col.  ;  Broughall,  Miss  A.  M.,  Bowman- 
ville H.  S.  ;  Brown,  J.  G.,  St.  Thomas  C.  I. ; 
Buckingham,  N.  P.,  Stratford  H.  S.  and  U. 
C.  Col.  ;  Burger,  C.  M.,  Napanee  H.  S.  ; 
Burritt,  W.  E.,  Ottawa  C.  I.  ;  Campbell,  J. 
A.  H.,  London  C.  I.  and  private  study; 
Campbell,  C.  V.,  Ottawa  C.  I.  ;  Carrick,  A., 
Brantford  C.  I. ;  Carveth,  C  B.,  Port  Hope 
H.  S.  ;  Chisholm,  D.  H.,  Port  Hope  H.  S. ; 
Churchill,  J.  W.,  Clinton  H.  S.  ;  Coatsworth, 

C.  S.,  Chatham  H.  S.  and  Gah,  C  I.  ; 
Coburn,  J.  H.,  Oshawa  H.  S.  ;  Colladay, 
Miss  S.,  Brantford  C  I. ;  Collins,  J.  H., 
Whitby,  C.  I.  ;  Copland,  J.  S.,  Harriston  H. 
S.  ;  Corbett,  T.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I.  ;  Crow, 
A.  F.,  Welland  *  H.  .S.  ;  Downes,  G.  F., 
Vienna  H.  S.  ;  Eastwood,  Miss  I.  G.,  Whit- 
by C.  I. ;  Edgar,  J.  W.,  Hamilton  C.  I.  ; 
Elliott,  T.  N.,  Sarnia  H.  S.  and  Brantford  C. 
I.  ;  Evans,  J.  A.,  Bradford  ;  Fennell,  J.  P., 
Berlin  H.  S.  ;  Fenton,  W\  J.,  Brampton  H. 
S. ;  Ferguson,  D.,  St.  Cath  irines  C.  I.  ;  Fer- 
guson, G.,  U.  C.  Col. ;  Ferguson,  J.  J.,  U.  C. 
Col.  ;  Eraser,  H.  B.,  Gait  C.  I. ;  Galbraith, 

D.  E.,  OrangeviUe  H.  S.  ;  Gale,  J.  S.,  St. 
Catharines  C.  I.  ;  Garner,  R.  H.,  St.  Cath- 
arines C.  I.  and  Woodstock  Col.  ;  Gauld,  W., 
St.  Catharines  C.  I.  ;  Gibson,  S.  G.,  Gait  C. 
I.  ;  Gibson,  S.  A.,  Toronto  C.  I.  ;  Glassford, 
C.  H.,  Weston  H.  S.  and  private  study  ; 
Goff,  H.  N.,  Port  Perry  H.  S.  ;  Gordon, 
Miss  L.  M.,  Chatham  H.  S.  ;  Grant,  F.  E., 
Richmond  Hill  H.  S.  ;  Grant,  W.  H.,  Cale- 
donia H.  S. ;  Grant,  W.  J.,  Richmond  Hill 
H.  S. ;  Gray,  J.  S.,  Richmond  Hill  H.  S.  ; 
Hager,  W.  K.,  Barrie  C.  I.  ;  Haines,  A.  E., 
Brampton  H.  S. ;  Hamilton,  E.,  Woodstock 
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Col.  ;  Hardy,  E.  A.,  Uxbridge  H.  S.  ;  Har- 
riston,  T.  M.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  and  private 
study  ;  Harvie,  J.  N.,  Orillia  H.  S.  ;  Healy, 
W.  J.,  St.  Michael's  Col. ;  Henderson,  J.  W., 
St.  Mary's  C.  I,  ;  Henderson,  W.  A.,  Strath- 
roy  H.  S.  and  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  ;  Hewitt, 
Brantford  C  I.  ;  Hodges,  W.  H.,  St.  Cath- 
arines C.  I.;  Hogarth,  E.  S,,  Goderich  H. 
S.  ;  HoUingshead,  F.  P.,  Bradford  H.  S.  ; 
Horning,  Miss  L.,  Brantford  C  I.  ;  Howell, 
R.  G.,  St.  Catharines  C.  Land  Caledonia  H. 
S. ;  Hull,  W.  F.,  Caledonia  H.  S. ;  Hunter, 
A.  F.,  private  study  ;  Hunter,  J.  H.,  Colling- 
wood  C.  I.  ;  Jamison,  R.  E.,  Bradford,  H. 
S.  ;  Jaffrey,  E.  C,  Toronto  C  I.  ;  Johnston, 
Miss  D.  A.  J.,  Whitby  C.  I.  ;  Johnston,  H. 
H.,  Belleville  H.  S.  ;  Johnston,  R.  H.,  To- 
ronto C.  C.  ;  Johnston,  W.,  private  study  ; 
Jones,  Miss  A.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I.  ;  Jones, 
G.  F.,  Whitby  C.  I. ;  Jones,  J.  E.,  U.  C. 
Col. ;  Jones,  W.  H.,  Harriston  H.  S.  ;  Ken- 
ner,  H.  R.  H.,  Port  Perry  H.  S.  ;  Kerr,  C. 
S.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  ;  King,  S.,  Whitby,  C. 
I. ;  Knox,  A.  A.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  ;  Lamport, 
W.  A.,  Woodstock  Col.  ;  Laughton,  M.,  St. 
Mary's  C.  L;  Leaver,  P.  J.,  Perth  C.  I.  ; 
Leonard,  P.  J.  J.,  Perth  C  I. ;  Ley>',  W.  A., 
U.  C.  Col.  ,  Lyon,  E.,  U.  C.  Col. ;  McArthur, 
Miss  E.  D.,  Port  Perry  H.  S.  ;  Macdonald, 
J.,  Brampton  H.  S.  ;  Macdonald,  J.  F.,  U. 
C.  Col.  ;  Mackenzie,  A.  J.  L.,  London,  C  I. ; 
MacMillan,  Mount  Forest  H.  S.  ,  Mahony, 
J.  M.,  private  study;  Mainland,  A.  W., 
Hamilton  C  I. ;  Martin,  S.  S.,  Toronto  C. 
I. ;  Maxfield,  C  C,  Woodstock  C.  I.  and 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  McCann,  W.,  Barrie  C.  I. 
and  WyclifFe  Col.;  McConaghy,  F.,  Rich- 
mond Hill  H.  S.  ;  McDonald,  Miss  J.  I., 
Perth  C.  I.  ;  McEvoy,  J.  P.,  St.  Michael's 
Col. ;  McEwen,  J.  A.,  Welland  H.  S. ;  Mc- 
Gowan,  J.  Collingwood  C.  L  ;  McLaughlin, 
P.  T.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I. ;  McCeary,  F.,  Wood- 
stock Col. ;  Milden,  A.  W.,  Cornwall  H.  S. ; 
Miller,  J.  O.,  St.  Catharines  C.I.  and  private 
study  ;  Mills,  Miss  M.,  Woodstock  Col.  and 
Ridgetown  H.  S. ;  Mitchell,  R.  A.,  Flora  H. 
S.  ;  Mortimer,  E.,  U.  C  Col.  and  private 
study;  Nicholson,  J.  S.,  Strathroy  H.  S.  ; 
Ochs,  Gait  C.  I. ;  Oliver,  J.  B.,  Newmarket 
H.  S.  ;  0'Neil,T.,  Belleville  H.  S.  ;  Palmer, 
R.  H.,  Whitby  C  L  ;  Pearson,  E.  A.,  Napa- 
nee  H.  S. ;  Pinhey,  C  H.,  Ottawa  C.  I. ; 
Pritchard,  T.  Harriston  H.  S. ;  Procunier, 
C.  A.,  St.  Thomas  C.  I. ;  Radclifife,  S.  J., 
St.  Mary's  C  I. ;  Reddin,  J.  M.,  St.  Michael's 
Col. ;  Robinson,  G.  W.,  Bradford  H.  S.  ; 
Ross,  W.  D.  A.  M.,  Chatham,  H.  S.  ;  Rut- 
ledge,  G.  N,,  Brampton  H.  S.  ;  Saunders,  C. 
E.,  London  C.  I.  ;  Saunders,  S.  J.,  Toronto 
C.  I.  ;  Senkler,  E.,  Gait  C.  I. ;  Shaw,  Miss 
J.  S.,  Bowmanville  H.  S. ;  Silverthorn,  G., 
U.  C.  Col.  ;  Skey,  L.  F.,  Port  Dover  H.  S. 
and  London  C.  I.  ;  Slater,  A.  E„  Gait  C.  I. ; 


Sparling,  J.  A.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  and  Strath- 
roy H.  S.  ;  Stark,  H.  L.,  Toronto  C.  I.  ; 
Steen,  F.  J.,  Toronto  C.  I. ;  Stone,  J.  R., 
Hamilton  C.  I, ;  Stork,  Miss  J.,  Brampton 
H.  S.  ;  Strang,  Miss  J.,  Goderich  H.  S.  ; 
Suflfel,  H.  F.,  St.  Thomas  C.  I.  ;  Sutherland, 
G.  Bradford  H.  S.  ;  Travers,  F.  J.,  St. 
Thomas  C.  L;  Turnbull,  J.  F.,  Clinton  H. 
S. ;  Underhill,  J.  A.,  Whitby  C.  I. ;  Waldron, 
G.,  Clinton  H.  S. ;  Wallace,  D.  B.,  Simcoe 
H.  S. ;  Warden,  H.  A.,  St.  Michael's  Col.  ; 
Wettlaufer,  F.,  Cobourg  C  I.  and  Wood- 
stock Col. ;  White.  Miss  M.  M..  Chatham  ; 
Wick^tt,  W.  L.,  St.  Thomas  C.  I.  ;  Wilkie, 
G.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  ;  Wills,  A.  E.,  Belleville 
H.  S. ;  Wilson,  G.,  Bradford  H.  S.  ;  Wilson, 
W.  L.,  Simcoe  H.  S.  ;  Witton,  J.  G.,  Ham- 
ilton C.  I.  ;  Wyllie,  W.  A.,  Hamilton  C.  I. ; 
Yeomans,  A.  D.,  Mount  Forest  H.  S.  and 
U.  C.  C. 

MEDICINE. 

Bremner,  W.  C.  P.,  Barrie  C.  L  ;  Ego,  A., 
private  study ;  Gordon,  E.  P.,  Toronto  C.  I. ; 
Hamilton,  W.,  Uxbridge  H.   S. ;  Lackner, 

A.  E.,  Berlin  H.  S.  ;  McFaul,  J.  H.,  Sea- 
forth  H.  S. 

HONOR  OF  LIST. 

Classics — Class  I.,  Mainland,  A.  W.  ; 
Gibson,  F.  A.  ;  Healey,  W,  J.  ;  Macdonald, 
J.  F.  ;  Jones,  J.  E. ;  Sparling,  J.  A.  ;  Fergu- 
son, J.  J.  ;  Kerr,  C.  S. ;  and  Suflfel,  H.  T., 
equal.  Class  II.,  Collins,  J.  N.,  and  Leys, 
W.  A.,  equal  ;  Carveth,  C.  B. ;  Blake,  E.  F. ; 
Reddin,  J.  M.,  and  Wilson,  W.  L.,  equal  ; 
McGowan,  J.  ;  Crow,  A.  F. ;  Kenner,  H.  R. 
H.,  and  Oliver,  J.  B.,  equal ;  King,  S.,  and 
Lamport,  W.  A.,  equal;  Hamilton,  E., 
Henderson,  W.  A.,  and  Wickett,  W.  L., 
equal  ;  Brown,  J.  G. ;  Grant,  W.  H.,  and 
Johnston,  W.,  equal ;  Campbell,  C  V.  ;  Fen- 
ton,  W.  J.;  Ferguson,  D.,  and  Hunter,  J. 
H.,  equal. 

Latin  only — Class  I.,  Steen,  F.  J. 

Mathematics — Class  I.,  Witton,  J.  G.  ; 
McGowan,  J.  ;  McDonald,  J.J. ;  Carveth,  C. 

B.  ;  MacMillan,  J.  W.  Class  II.,  Steen,  F. 
J.  ;  Glassford,  C  H. ;  Boultbee,  H.  C  ; 
Hogarth,  S.  S. ;  Gibson,  T.  A.  ;  Sparling,  J. 
A.  ;  Saunders,  S.  J. ;  Gale,  J.  S. 

English— Class  I.,  Gibson,  T.  A.,  and  Mc- 
Leay,  F.,  equal ;  Eastwood,  I.  J.,  and  Blake, 
E.  F.,  equal  ;  Miller,  J.  O.  ;  Macdonald,  J. 
F. ;  Hogarth,  E.  S.,  and  McDonald,  J.  I., 
equal  ;  Collins,  J.  H.  ;  Gauld,  W.  ;  Gale,  J. 
S. ;  Hardy,  E.  A.  ;  Hodges,  W.  H.";  Jeffrey, 
E.  C.  ;  Jones,  J.  E.  ;  Saunders,  S.  J.  ;  Spar- 
ling, J.  A. ;  Underhill,  J.  A.  ;  Waldron,  G., 
and  Wettlaufer,  F.,  equal.  Class  11. , 
Healey,  W.  J.,  and  McLaughlin,  P.  T., 
equal  ;  Copland,  J.  S. ;  Hunter,  J.  H.  ;  Ocks, 
A.,  and  Suffel,  H.  F.,  equal ;  Brown,  J.  G.  * 
Kerr,  C.  C. ;  Steen,  F.  J.,  and  Stork,  J., 
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equal;  Binsley,  R.  R..  and  Hager,  W.  K., 
equal;  Johnston.  D.  A.  J.,  and  Jones,  A., 
equal  ;  Palmer,  R.  H.  ;  CoUaday,  S.  ;  Knox, 
A.  A.,  and  Wilson,  G.,  equal  ;  Crow,  A.  F, ; 
Martin,  S.  S.,  and  Wickett,  W.  L.,  equal ; 
Boultbee,  H.  C.  ;  Buckingham.  N.  P.  ; 
Edgar,  J.  W.,  and  Saunders,  C  E.,  equal ; 
Jones,  G.  F. ;  Lamport,  W,  A.,  and  Slater, 
A.  E.,  equal  ;  RadclifiF,  S.  J.,  and  Wilkie, 
G.,  equal;  Henderson,  J.  W,  ;  Horning,  L. ; 
Fenton.  W,  J.  ;  Broughall.  A.  M. ;  Gordon, 
L.  M.  ;  Jones,  W.  H. ;  Leys,  W.  A.  ;  Lyon, 
E.  ;  Macdonald,  J.  A.;  Pinney,  C  H. ; 
Robinson,  G.  W.  ;  Shaw,  J.  S.,  Skey.L.  E., 
and  Yeomans,  A.  D.,  equal. 

History  and  Geography — Class  I.,  Mahony, 
J.  N.  ;  Steen,  F.  J.  ;  Sparling,  J.  A. ;  Mc- 
Leay,  F.  ;  Saunders,  S.  J. ;  Ocks,  A.  ;  Gib- 
son, T.  A.  ;  Glassford,  C.  H. ;  Hager,  W. 
K.  ;  Jeffrey,  E.  C.  ;  Jones,  J.  E.,  and  Kerr, 
C.  S.,  equal.  Class  II.,  Miller,  J.  O.  ;  Mc- 
Donald, J.  I.,  and  McLaughlin,  P.  F.,  equal ; 
Collins,  J.  H.,  and  RadclifFe,  S.  J.,  equal  ; 
Gale,  J.  S. ;  Hunter,  J.  H.,  and  Knox.,  A. 
A.,  equal;  Jones,  A.;  Palmer,  R.  H.,  and 
Underbill,  J.  A.,  equal;  Martin,  S.  S.,  and 
Wilson,  G.  equal  ;  Carveth,  C  V.  ;  Jones, 
G.F.,  and  MacMillan,  J.  W..  equal ;  Hodges, 
W^  H.  ;  Gordon,  L.  N. ;  Jones,  W.  H.  ; 
Lees.  W.  A.,  and  Slater,  A.  E..  equal  ; 
Edgar,  J.  W.  ;  Waldron,  G.  ;  Wilkie,  G., 
and  Yeomans,  A.  D.,  equal ;  Brown,  J.  G.  ; 
Hardy,  E.  A.;  King.  S.,  and  Stork,  J., 
equal ;  Campbell,  C.  V.  ;  Blake,  E.  F.,  and 
Johnson,  D.  A.,  equal ;  Binsley.  R.  R.  ;  Fer- 
guson, G.  ;  Grant,  W.  H.,  and  Henderson, 
J.  W.,  equal. 

French — Class  I.,  McLeay,  E.  :  Steen,  F. 
J.;  Horning,  L.  ;  Buckingham,  N.  P..  and 
CoUady,  S.,  equal ;  Eastwood,  J.  G. ,  Bins- 
ley.  R.  R. ;  ?Iunter,  J.  H. ;  Jones,  J.  E..  and 
McDonald,  J.  I.,  equal;  Gale,  J.  S.;  Hodges, 
W.  H.,  and  McCarthy,  E.  D.,  equal;  Car- 
veth, C.  B.,  and  Hardy,  E.  A.,  equal  ;  Jef- 
frey, E.  C.  ;  Jones,  A.;  Macdonald,  J.  F., 
and  Stork,  J,,  equal ;  Blake,  E.  F.,  and  Gib- 
son, T.  A.,  equal;  Collins,  J.  H.,  and  Wil- 
son, G.  equal ;  Campbell,   C.  V.  ;  Hogarth, 

E.  S. ;  King,  S,,  and  Martin,  S.  S.,  equal; 
Leys,  W.  A. ;  Robinson,  G.  W.,  and  Wett- 
laufer,  E.,  equal ;  Johnston,  D.  A.  J.  ;  Shaw, 
J.  S.,  and  Yeomans,  A.  D.,  equal ;  Mitchell, 
R.  A. ;  Broughall,  A.  M.  ;  Gordon,  L.  N. ; 
Jones,  W.  H.,  and  White,  M.  M.,  equal ; 
Strang,  J.  ;  Pinhey,  C.  H. 

German — Class  I.,  Wettlaufer,  F. ;  Steen, 

F.  J. :  McLeay,  F.  ;  Fennell,  J.  P. ;  CoUa- 
day, S.  ;  Horning,  L.  ;  Blake,  E.  F.  ;  Ochs, 
A.,  and  Jones,  A.,  equal ;  Robinson,  G.W,  ; 
Hardy,  E.  A.  ;  Jeffrey,  E.  C,  and  McDon- 
ald, J.  I.,  equal ;  Martin,  S.  S.  ;  Hodges,  W. 
H. ;  Gale,  J.  S.  ;  Gordon,  L.  N.,  and  Yeo- 
mans, A.  D.,  equal ;  Hunter,  J.  H. ;  Jones, 


J.  E. ;  King,  S.  ;  Eastwood,  J.  G.  ;  Stork,  J. 
Class  II.,  Wilson,  G.  ;  White,  M.  M. ; 
Hogarth,  E.  S.  ;  Strang,  J.  ;  Johnston,  D.  A. 
J. ,  Mitchell,  R.  A.  ;  Shaw,  J.  S. ;  Binsley, 
R.  R. ;  Broughall,  A.  M.  ;  Pinhey,  C.  H.  ; 
Campbell,  C.  V. 

Medicine. 

PASSED   LIST. 

Bremner,  W.  C.  P. ;  Ego,  A. ;  Gordon,  E. 
P.  ;  Hamilton,  W,  ;  Lackner,  A.  E. ;  McFaul, 
J.  H. 

HONOR  LIST. 

Classics— Class  I.,  Bremner,  W.  C.  P. 
Class  II.,  Ego.  A. 

English— Class  I.,  Gordon,  E.  P.  Class 
II.,  Hamilton,  W.  ;  Bremner. 

History  and  Geography — Class  I.,  Gordon. 
Class  IL,  Bremner;  Hamilton. 

French  —  Class  I.,  Bremner  ;  Gordon. 
Class  II.,  Lackner  ;  Hamilton. 

German — Class  I.,  Bremner.  Class  II. , 
Hamilton  ;  Lackner  ;  McFaul. 

Chemistry — Class  I.,  Ego  ;  Lackner. 

Ladies'  Local  Examinations. 
PASSED  LIST. 

The  number  affixed  to  the  names  indicates 
the  group  in  which  the  ladies  have  passed, 
group  2  comprising  mathematics,  and  gronp 
3  English,  History  and  Geography,  and 
French.  German  may  be  substituted  for 
French. 

Brantford  Young  Lldies'  College. — 
Allen  E.  (3) ;  Barr.  F.  (3)  ;  Gordon,  B.  (3)  ; 
Mayhood.  G.  (3) ;  Somerville,  M.  (3) ;  Wil- 
son,  M.  {3). 

Ingersoll  High  School. — Ashcroft,  A. 
(2),  (3) ;  Austin,  M.  (2)  ;  Beamer,  K.  (2)  ; 
Bradbury,  E.  (2),  (3) ;  Cameron,  E.  (3)  ; 
Crawford,  J.  (3) ;  Connolly,  M.  (2)  ;  Dufferin, 
M.  (2)  ;  Dufferin,  J.  (2).  (3)  ;  Hislop,  M.  (2), 
(3)  ;  Johnston,  B.  (2)  ;  Ker,  L.  (2)  ;  Mason, 
M.  (2),  (3)  ;  Rose,  I.  (2),  (3)  ;  Waller,  C.  {2) ; 
Mines.  E.  (3). 

Pickering  College. — Anderson.  C.  (3) ; 
Brown,  A.  M.  (3) ;  Doyle,  H.  (3)  ;  Margash, 
E.  F.  (2).  (3)  ;  Wright.  G.  (3). 

Richmond  Hill  High  School. — Fal- 
conbridge,  M.  (3) ;  Rutherford,  E.  (3)  ; 
Stump.  J.  (3);  Wells,  L  (3). 

Stratford  High  School. — Abraham, 
A.  R.  {3)  ;  Ander.son,  J.  E.  (3)  ;  Anderson, 
M.  (2),  (3)  ;  Bax.  M.  (2)  ;  Butt,  B.  L.  (3) ; 
Causton,  H.  (3)  ;  Chippa,  M.  I.  (3)  ;  Crossen, 
S.  (2),  (3)  ;  Donaldson,  J.  (3)  ;  Eby.  E.  B. 
(2).  (3)  ;  Hammill,  M.  (2).  (3)  ;  Hay,  M.  M. 
(2),  (3)  ;  Irwin,  Hannan  (3)  ;  Irwin,  Harriet 
(2).  (3);  Johnston,  J.  (2),  (3);  Johnston,  K. 
(2),  (3)  ;  Keay,  H.  (2).  (3) ;  Laing,  C.  (3) ; 
Love,  M.  (2),  (3)  ;  Macklin,  C.  M.  (2),  (3)  ; 
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Marshall.  J.  {2),  (3)  ;  Murphy,  J.  A.  (2),  (3)  ; 
Nisbet.  J.  (2),  (3) ;  Patterson,  E.  (3)  ;  Patter- 
son, M.  M.  (2).  (3);  Reid,  I.  J.  (2)  (3); 
Stevenson,  E.  (3)  ;  Tretheway,  L.  (2),  (3)  ; 
Wells,  C.  M.  (2),  (3). 

St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute. — 
Allworth,  A.  (2),  (3) ;  Bale,  L.  (3)  ;  Craw- 
ford, A.  (2)  (3)  ;  Crawford,  B.  (3)  ;  Drake, 
R.  (3) ;  Glen.  N.  (2),  (3)  ;  Hunsberger,  B. 
(3)  ;  Hagerty,  L.  (3)  ;  Irving,  E.  (2)  ;  McAl- 
pine,  A.  (3)  ;  Mclntyre,  M.  A.  {2),  (3)  ;  Mc- 
Rae,  L.  (3)  ;  Midgley.  L.  (2).  (3) ;  Mulhol- 
land,  L.  (3) ;  Munro,  L.  (3)  ;  Nash,  S.  (2), 
{3)  ;  Nixon,  M.  (3)  ;  Percy,  M.  (2),  (3)  ; 
Purlee,  E.  (2)  ;  Webb,  M.  A.  (2),  (3). 

Toronto  Collegiate  Institute.  — 
Baxter,  A.  {3) ;  Buchan,  S.  (3) ;  Bryan,  C.  L. 
(3)  ;  Green,  M.  C.  (3) ;  Hay.  May  M.  {3)  ; 
Johnston,  M.  M.  (3). 

Berlin  High  School. — Goetze,  C.  M. 

(2).  (3). 

Galt  Collegiate  Institute. — Kelle- 
har,  M.  (3). 

honor  list. 

English — Class  I..  Johnston,  M.  M. ;  Hay, 
M.  ;  Somerville,  M.  ;  Patterson,  M.  M. 
Class  II.,  Burt,  B.  L. ;  Baxter,  A.  ;  Bryan, 
C.  L.,  and  Irwin,  Harriet ;  Buchan,  E.  ; 
Green,  M.  C.  ;  Mahood,  G.  ;  Macklin,  C. 
IM.  ;  Johnston,  K. 

History  and  Geography — Class  I.,  Somer- 
ville, M. ;  Baxter,  A.  Class  11. ,  Johnston, 
M.  M.  ;  Green,  M.  C.  ;  Hay,  M.,  and  Ma- 
hood, G. ;  Nisbet,  J.  ;  Anderson,  J.  E.,  and 


Burt,  B.  L.  ;  Gordon,  B.,  and  Hammill,  N.  ; 
Buchan,  E.  ;  Crossen,  S. ;  Biyan,  C.  L.,  and 
Hay,  M.  M.,  equal. 

French — Class  I.,  Somerville,  M.  ;  John- 
ston, M.  M. ;  Falconbridge,  M. ;  Patterson, 
M.  M. ;  Baxter,  A.  ;  Macklin,  C-  M. ; 
Goetze,  C.  M.;  Bryan,  C.  L. ;  Burt,  B.  L., 
and  Hay,  M.  ;  Crossen,  S.,  and  Irwin,  Han- 
nah ;  Gordon,  B.,  and  Green,  M.  C.  ;  Brown, 
A.  M.,  and  Irwin,  Harriet;  Wright,  G.  ; 
Kelieher,  M.,  and  Stevenson,  E.  ;  Hay,  M. 
M.  ;  Tretheway,  L.  C. ;  Allen,  E.  ;  Marshall, 
J.  Class  II„  Barr,  F.  ;  Buchan,  E.  Ger- 
man— Class  I.,  Goetze,  C.  M.  ;  Johnston,  M. 
M.;  Eby,  E.  R.     Class  II.,  Hammill,  N. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  winners 
of  scholarships  in  Arts  with  the  institutions 
from  which  they  came  : — 

Mary  Mulock,  Classical  scholarship ;  Main- 
land, A.  W.,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mathematics — Whitton,  J.  J.,  Hamiltop 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Modern  Languages — McLeay,  F.,  Wood- 
stock College. 

General  Proficiency — (i)  Gibson,  T.  A., 
Toronto  C  I.  ;  (2)  Steen.  F.  J.,  Toronto  C 
I. ;  (3)  Carveth,  C.  B.,  Port  Hope  tt.  5.  ; 
(4)  Sparling,  J.  A.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.,  and 
Strathroy  H.  S. 

Prince  of  Wales'  scholarship — Jones,  J.  E., 
Upper  Canada  College. 

No  scholarships  were  awarded  in  medicine, 
no  candidate  having  attained  the  necessary 
66  per  cent,  on  the  total,  which  entitles  to 
first-class  standing. — Mail  and  World  Report . 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


In  LitteWs  Living  Age  for  July  26th  there 
is  a  valuable  paper  on  *'  Sophocles,"  by  Prof. 
S.H.  Butcher. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Adam's  masterly  analysis  and 
review  in  The  Week  of  Mr.  Drummond's 
•'Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World" 
(Williamson  &  Co.,  Toronto),  has,  within  a 
few  weeks  cleared  off  several  large  consign- 
ments of  this  remarkable  book. 

The  August  Lippincott  contains  the  first 
chapter  of  a  new  story,  "  A  Week  in  Killar- 
ney,"  and  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man's *'  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Charles 
Reade."  The  paper  on  "  Female  Suffrage," 
is  pointed  and  cogent. 

St.  Nicholas  for  August  is  a  seasonable 
midsummer  number.  Young  people  will  be 
delighted  with   Lou'sa  M.  Alcott's  "  Spin- 


ning-wheel "  story,  and  the  instalment  of 
**  Historic  Boys."  There  is  always  some- 
thing in  St.  Nicholas  that  the  older  folk 
would  be  the  better  for  reading. 

As  we  go  to  press.  The  Canada  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Toronto,  send  us  a  copy  of  their 
edition  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  by  T.  C.  L.  Armstrong, 
M.  A.,  LLB. ,  and  of  • '  The  Map  of  Ontario," 
by  Mr.  S.  Hughes.  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  & 
Co.,  Toronto,  also  send  us  their  edition  of 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  by  W.  R.  Bigg,  M.A. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Inspector  Mackintosh 
to  the  County  Council  on  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  North  Hastings,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  document.  It  has 
been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  touches 
upon  many  topics  of  prime  importance  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  general  public.     We 
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hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  extracts  from  it 
in  our  next  issue. 

Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York,  have  issued  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  their  valuable  Educational  Cata- 
logue, forming  a  volume  of  over  lOO  pages, 
12  mo., embodying,  beside  their  own  compre- 
hensive list,  the  well-known  "  Clarendon 
Press  Series"  and  "Pitt  Press  Series,"  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  All 
teachers  and  students  will  naturally  desire  to 
see  this  catalogue  of  standard  works  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  educational  world. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  i88i,  issued  from  the 
Government  Printing  House,  Washington,  is 
a  mine  of  information  concerning  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  closely  printed 
octavo  of  840  pages  there  is  a  full  and  concise 
account  of  the  educational  machinery,  with'a 
summary  of  results.  It  is  a  complete  corpus 
of  educational  facts,  and  is  in  every  way 
creditable  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Eaton  and 
the  United  States  Government. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
from  Mr.  Commissioner  Eaton,  circulars  of 
Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
No.  2,  1884,  "  The  Teaching,  Practice,  and 
Literature  of  Shorthand,"  by  Julius  Ensign 
Rockwell,  stenographer ;  and  No.  3,  1884, 
"  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  in  1S70  and 
1880,"  with  diagram  and  observations,  by 
Chas.  Warren,  M.D.,  with  an  appendix  on 
'National  Aid  to  Education,"  by  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  LL.D.,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund. 

That  sterling  publication.  The  Critic  and 
Good  Literature,  (the  Good  Literature  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York),  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  index  to  vol.  i  (new  series),  Janu- 
ary to  June,  1884,  contains  a  large  amount 
of  literature  and  literary  information  of  value 
to  the  reading  teacher.  We  say  once  more 
to  all  our  readers,  if  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Critic,  do  not  delay  in  seeking  an 
introduction  to  it.  You  will  find  the  quality 
excellent. 

Fasciculus  No.  2.,  vol.  II.,  July,  1884, 
Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Instittite  con- 
tains the  papers  by  Prof.  George  P.  Young, 
University  College,  Toronto,  that  have  at- 
tracted the  marked  attention,  as  noticed  in 
The  Monthly,  of  the  mathematical  world  : 
"  Principles  of  the  Solution  of  Equation  of 
the  Higher  Degrees,"  and  "  Resolution  of 
Solvable  Equation  of  the  Fifth  Degree,"  and 
also  "  The  Real  Correspondence  of  Imagin- 
ary Points. "  Among  other  papers  of  interest 
to  the  learned  may  be  mentioned  Principal 
Buchan's  '"Flora  Hamiltonensis ;  "  Prof. 
Campbell's  "  The  Khitan  Languages,"  and 
Dr.     McNish's     "  Gaelic    Topography     of 


Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man,"  the  latter  of 
very  special  interest  to  students  of  history 
and  geography. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.,  Boston), is  always  delightful  reading, 
but  is  especially  grateful  in  the  holidays. 
The  critical  reader  is  always  sure  of  finding 
in  it  some  subtle  analysis  of  character,  some 
gem  of  poetry,  some  masterly  book  review. 
"  Choy  Susan"  in  the  July  Number,  and 
"  Dinky  "  are  rare  bits  of  magazine  reading. 
The  mere  mention  of  "In  War  time,"  by 
Mitchell,  "The  Twilight  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture,"  "A  Cook's  Tourist  in 
Spain,"  "The  Edda  Among  the  Algonquin 
Indians,"  by  Chas.  G.  Leland,  and  "The 
Anatomizing  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Richard 
Grant  White,  ought  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader  to  this  excellent  num- 
ber. 

The  August  Eclectic  (E.  R.  Pelton,  New 
York),  has  the  usual  appetising  bill  of  fare 
for  the  cultivated  reader.  Nineteen  papers 
from  the  best  of  the  Foreign  Magazines,  to- 
gether with  "Literary  Notices,"  "  Foreign 
Notes  "  and  the  "  Miscellany  "  form  sufficient 
literary  pabulum  for  a  whole  week.  One 
cannot  read  everything  that  comes  in  his 
way,  and  holiday-time  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  laying  in  a  store  of  health  for  the  next 
term,  but  we  must  find  leisure  for  reading 
now  "  Le  Style  C'est  I'Homme,"  from  the 
Fortnightly  ;  "  Some  Remarkable  Love  Let- 
ters," from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  "An 
English  Princess,"  from  Merry  England ; 
and  Kingsley's  "Juventus  Mundi,"  from 
Mactnillan. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York)  contains  no  less  than 
thirteen  articles  besides  "  The  Editor's 
Table,"'  "The  Literary  Notices,"  "The 
"  Popular  Miscellany  and  Notes."  Of  special 
professional  value  is  Professor  Woodward's 
"  The  Fruits  of  Manual  Training."  He 
holds  that  the  fruits  of  manual  training  when 
combined,  as  it  always  should  be,  with  gen- 
erous mental  and  moral  training  are:  (l) 
Larger  classes  of  boys  in  the  Grammar  and 
High  Schools  ;  (2)  Better  intellectual  de- 
velopment ;  (3)  A  more  wholesome  moral 
education  ;  (4)  Sounder  judgments  of  men 
and  things  and  of  living  issues  ;  (5)  Better 
choice  of  occupations  ;  (6)  A  higher  degree 
of  material  success,  individual  and  social ; 
(7)  The  elevations  of  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions from  the  realm  of  brute,  unintelligent 
labour  to  one  requiring  and  rewarding  culti- 
vation and  skill ;  (8)  The  solution  of 
"  labour "  problems.  We  commend  to  the 
notice  of  all  students  of  Botany,  the  paper 
on  the  "  Diseases  of  Plants,"  by  Prof.  Penr 
hallow,  of  McGill  University. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.* 


BY  THE  HON.  G.  W.  ROSS,  M.P.P.,  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION,  ONTARIO. 


WHEN  appointed  your  President  a 
year  ago  I  had  no  expectation 
that  I  would,  at  the  next  meeting,  be 
so  burdened  with  official  cares  as  to  be 
almost  practically  debarred  from  de- 
livering the  annual  message  expected 
from  your  chief  officer.  It  is,  however, 
a  source  of  considerable  relief  to  be- 
lieve that  I  can  claim  your  indulgence, 
inasmuch  as  the  time  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  preparing  an  ad- 
dress has  been  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  profession  in  which  you  are  so 
earnestly  engaged. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
educational  activity  of  the  day  is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  civilized 
nations  to  educate  the  whole  people, 
and  everywhere  the  question  is  asked, 
"  In  what  way  can  we  most  widely 
diffuse  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary education?"  With  this  end  in 
view  improved  methods  of  teaching 
are  carefully  examined  in  the  light  of 
modern  experience.     Even  scientific 


•  The  President's  address,  delivered    before    the 
Oatario  Provincial  Teachers'  Association,  Aug.  12, 


tests  are  applied  to  the  operations  of 
the  schoolroom,  and  by  the  aid  of 
psychology  it  is  beUeved  the  science 
of  education  will  soon  take  its  place 
among  the  other  sciences,  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  just 
as  well  defined.  Bat  while  it  is  the 
province  of  the  educator  to  study  the 
laws  of  mental  development,  and  the 
application  of  those  principles  by  which 
the  best  results  can  be  secured,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  consider 
the  various  interests  of  the  community 
for  whose  benefit  those  principles  are 
to  be  applied.  Any  system  of  educa- 
tion that  does  not  consider  the  social, 
and  perhaps  the  religious  organization 
of  the  people,  their  business  life,  their 
material  resources  and  their  political 
wants,  is  necessarily  defective.  Out  ot 
deference  to  the  religious  differences 
of  the  people,  our  school  system  is 
non-denominational.  On  any  other 
basis  it  could  not  exist  as  a  national 
system.  It  is  the  common  property 
of  every  member  of  the  State.  Not 
that  it  is  irreligious  by  any  means  ;  for 
it  recognizes  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
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cosmopolitanism  of  Christianity  with- 
out those  denominational  limitations 
by  which,  as  society  is  constituted,  its 
different  families  are  now  designated. 
Happily  for  us  in  Ontario,  the  unity  of 
our  system  in  this  respect  has  been 
well  sustained.  Similarly  our  social 
organization  has  rendered  us  practic- 
ally a  homogeneous  people.  The  dis- 
tinctions which  arise  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
or,  worse  still,  the  distinctions  which 
arise  from  what  Tennyson  calls  "long 
descent,"  from  fortuitous  preferment 
and  consequent  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, do  not  appreciably  interfere  with 
the  social  equality  of  our  people.  It  is 
easy,  then,  for  us  to  establish  a  system 
which  compromises  no  man's  social 
position.  To  the  rich  man  it  is  no  re- 
proach that  his  child  sits  on  the  same 
form  with  the  child  of  his  poorer  neigh- 
bour. Nor  does  the  poor  man  boast, 
that,  in  securing  the  education  of  his 
children  without  cost,  he  has  obtained 
a  sociaHstic  victory  over  the  rich. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  a  sys- 
tem of  education  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness life  of  a  people,  we  are  met  with 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
What  might  suit  a  rural  population, 
might  not  be  as  well  adapted  to  an 
urban  population,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  variations  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

In  seeking  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem for  ourselves  there  are  certain 
considerations  at  least  common  to  all 
systems  of  education,  (i)  Education 
is  not  knowledge  but  power.  True, 
this  power  is  to  be  acquired  partly 
through  knowledge,  that  is  through 
discipline  which  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  gives,  but  after  all  the 
real  purpose  of  the  educator  is  to  gen- 
erate power.  The  function  of  the  fur- 
nace, if  I  may  use  the  word,  is  to  gen- 
erate the  steam  by  which  the  engine  is 
driven,  but  the  furnace  is  not  the 
power  which  drives  the  engine.  It  is 
not  necessarily  what  the  pupils  learn, 


as  how  they  learn,  that  determines  the 
value  of  any  department  of  knowledge 
as  an  educating  force.  The  classics 
may  be  as  good  a  means  of  mental 
discipline  as  the  sciences — a  passage 
from  Burke's  Reflections  as  a  problem 
in  commercial  arithmetic— and  yet 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  learner,  the  latter  may  be  far  more 
important  from  a  practical  standpoint 
than  the  former.  The  question  then 
to  be  considered  is,  "Ho  wean  we  apply 
the  educational  forces  which  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  contain,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  generate  the  greatest 
power  and  to  secure  the  best  results  ?" 
In  other  words  can  we  frame  a  curri- 
culum of  studies  which  is  educating, 
and  at  the  same  time  useful  ?  This  is 
the  question  discussed  by  Prof.  Eliot 
in  his  able  address  before  the  members 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  last 
February.  After  giving  due  credit  to 
the  classical  course  prescribed  by  all 
the  continental  universities,  he  asks,  is 
it  not  possible  to  find  in  the  study  of 
English  literature  as  good  an  educating 
force  and  at  the  same  time  many  more 
of  those  practical  elements  of  culture 
which  would  be  available  for  every- 
day life  ?  Let  me  quote  the  eulogium 
which  he  pronounces  on  our  much 
neglected  literature  : — 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  English 
literature  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
amplest  and  most  splendid  literature 
which  the  world  has  seen ;  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  of  the  English  language 
that  it  is  the  language  of  that  literature. 
Greek  literature  compares  with  Eng- 
lish literature  as  Homer  compares 
with  Shakespeare,  that  is,  as  infantile 
with  adult  civilization.  It  may  further 
be  said  of  the  English  language  that  it 
is  the  native  tongue  of  nations  which 
are  pre-eminent  in  the  world  by  force 
of  character,  enterprise  and  wealth, 
and  whose  political  and  social  institu- 
tions have  a  higher  moral  interest  and 
greater  promise  than  any  which  man- 
kind has  hitherto  invented," 
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From  this  he  argues,  and  who  will 
say  the  contention  is  not  a  sound  one, 
that  English  literature  should  occupy 
a  higher  place  than  it  does  in  the  lib- 
eral education  of  the  English  speak- 
ing peoples? 

Let  us  now  apply  this  principle  of 
utility  to  the  formation  of  the  curri- 
culum for  our  Public  Schools.  And 
first  we  would  say — the  useful  should 
supersede  the  ornamental,  and,  second- 
ly, the  practical  ^ould  supersede  the 
theoretical. 

In  discussing  these  two  propositions 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  an 
ordinary  Public  School  the  teachers' 
time  is  divided  among  a  great  many 
classes.  The  amount  of  attention 
which  he  is  capable  of  giving  to  each 
subject  is  necessarily  very  limited.  The 
average  rural  school  contains  from  ten 
to  thirteen  classes  at  least.  How  im- 
portant it  is  then  that  no  part  of  the 
teacher's  time  should  be  frittered  away 
in  idle  embellishment  to  the  neglect 
of  the  substantial  and  the  necessary.* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school 
term  of  the  average  scholar  is  very  | 
short.  Only  2  per  cent,  of  our  pupils 
ever  enter  the  fifth  reader.  It  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  majority 
of  the  half  million  attending  our  Pub- 
lic Schools  leave  before  reaching  nfteen 
years  of  age.  Are  we  doing  them  jus- 
tice, or  are  we  doing  justice  to  those 
who  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  if 
we  fail  to  consider  this  circumstance  ? 

Then  what  are  the  requisites  of  a 
Public  School  curriculum  ? 

1.  Every  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
read  intelligently  the  literature  of  the 
day — not  merely  to  knozv  the  words 
but  to  understand  their  meaning,  and 
to  give  to  each  word  its  proper  force 
and  vocal  significance. 

2.  To  write  neatly  and  legibly,  in 
proper  form,  an  ordinary  business 
letter. 

3.,  To  spell  correctly,  not,  of  course, 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  but  at 
least  such  words  as  are  of  common 


use  in  commercial  circles  and  in  every 
day  conversation. 

4.  To  make  such  calculations  in 
arithmetic,  rapidly  and  accurately,  as 
might  be  required  in  the  daily  business 
of  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  or  the 
artisan. 

5.  To  know  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try minutely,  and  such  general  his-' 
torical  facts  as  may  be  said  to  have 
exercised  a  wide  influence  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  other  nations. 

6.  To  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
places  as  would  localize  his  knowledge 
of  the  history,  climate,  productions, 
and  races  of  other  countries. 

7.  To  be  so  trained  in  the  art  of 
composition  as  to  be  able  to  express 
clearly,  either  on  paper  or  orally,  the 
knowledge  he  possesses. 

8.  To  be  able  to  delineate  pictori- 
ally  what  cannot  be  as  well  expressed 
in  words. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  such  a  curriculum — 
that  it  is  now  in  force  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Provinces.  I  admit 
there  is  little  that  is  new  in  outline. 
There  is  much,  I  think,  involved  that 
is  new  in  detail. 

For  instance,  while  in  every  school 
our  pupils  are  taught  to  read,  that  is 
to  name  a  certain  number  of  words  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur,  how 
few  are  taught  to  read  with  expression 
and  force.  How  few  read  with  any 
appreciation  of  the  author's  sentiments 
— how  few  are  able  to  express  in  their 
own  words  the  sense  of  the  author. 
Besides,the  teacher  utterly  fails  in  doing 
his  work  properly  while  teaching  his 
pupils  how  to  read,  if  he  fails  to  excite 
in  them  a  love  for  reading.  And  it  is 
here  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else 
that  we  must  look  for  national  results 
from  Public  School  education.  It  is 
not  what  the  pupil  gets  in  school  that 
makes  the  course  valuable  to  him,  it 
is  what  it  inspires.  He  may  get  here 
and  there  a  few  scraps  of  knowledge 
coupled  with  a  somewhat  rugged  dis- 
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cipline,  all  useful  in  their  way,  but  if 
to  knowlege  and  discipline  could  be 
added  the  inspiration  for  further  ac- 
quisitions— if  like  the  first  shilling 
earned  by  Astor,  which  made  him  a 
millionaire,  his  school  work  could  be 
made  the  inclination  to  steady,  plod- 
ding effort  for  more  information,  then 
and  only  then  might  we  say  that  the 
teacher  has  done  his  work  well.  To 
teach  a  child  how  to  read,  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  to  give  him  the  key  not 
only  to  all  the  treasures  of  science, 
but  to  that  literature  described  by 
Prof  Eliot  as  *'  The  completest,  most 
various  and  most  splendid  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 

But  reading  is  not  only  the  key  to 
literature,  but  also  to  history.  By 
what  species  of  national  depreciation 
has  it  arisen  that  Canadian  history  is 
virtually  excluded  from  our  public 
schools  ?  We  study  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  England  and 
France,  and  yet  we  have  failed  so  far 
to  give  a  place  even  to  the  history  of 
Canada  on  our  examination  papers. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  duty  we  owe 
to  ourselves  as  a  people,  I  think  the 
study  of  history  should  occupy  a  higher 
place  than  it  does  in  the  school  currir 
culum.     Prof.  Eliot  says  : — 

"  If  any  study  is  liberal  and  liberal- 
izing, it  is  the  modern  study  of  history 
— the  study  of  the  passions,  opinions, 
beliefs,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
different  races  or  communities,  and  of 
joys,  sufferings,  conflicts,  and  achieve- 
ments of  mankind.  Philology  and 
polite  literature  arrogate  the  title  of 
the  "  humanities  ;  "  but  what  study 
can  so  justly  claim  that  honourable 
title  as  the  study  which  deals  with 
the  actual  experience  on  this  earth  of 
social  or  progressive  man  ?  What  kind 
of  knowledge  can  be  so  useful  to  a 
legislator,  administrator,  publicist, 
philanthropist,  or  philosopher  as  a 
well-ordered  knowledge  of  history. 
If  the  humanity  or  liberality  of  a  study 
depends   upon  its  power  to   enlarge 


I  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of 
I  the  student,  quicken  his  sympathies, 
impel  him  to  the  side  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  make  him  loathe  falsehood 
and  vice,  no  study  can  be  more 
humane  or  liberal  than  history. 
These  being  the  just  claims  of  history 
in  general,  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity and  nation  to  which  we 
belong  has  a  still  more  pressing  claim 
upon  our  attention.  That  study  shows 
the  young  the  springs  of  public 
honour  and  dishonour;,  sets  before 
them  the  national  feelings,  weak- 
nessess,  and  sins ;  warns  them  against 
future  dangers  by  exhibiting  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  the  past ;  en- 
shrines in  their  hearts  the  national 
heroes;  and  strengthens  in  them  the 
precious  love  of  country." 

But  it  is  not  what  this  curriculum 
would  include  as  much  as  what, 
rationally  carried  out,  it  would  elimi- 
nate, I  wish  to  consider.  For  in- 
stance in  the  study  of  arithmetic  how 
|*much  pain  would  be  spared  the  pupil, 
i  and  how  much  useless  anxiety  the 
teacher,  if  only  what  is  useful  were 
taught.  Of  what  use  are  alHgation, 
circulating  decimals,  single  and  double 
position,  and  "  duodecimals "  to  the 
ordinary  citizen  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  mental  discipline  is  got  in  this 
way.  So  it  may  be  got  by  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  but  should  Chinese  puzzles 
be  put  upon  the  programme.  Give 
your  pupils  discipline  in  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work  if  you  like, 
I  but  let  it  be  work  that  is  of  practical 
j  value.  The  man  who  trained  his  son 
to  work  by  compelling  him  to  wheel 
stones  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  would  have  acted  much  more 
wisely  if  he  had  ordered  him  to  pluck 
up  the  weeds  and  otherwise  im- 
prove the  surroundings.  As  Swett, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
says  : — 

"A  teacher  who  keeps  young  pupils 
at  work,  term  after  term,  upon  com- 
plex or  puzzling  problems  in  mental 
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arithmetic,  repeating  long-drawn-out 
formulas  in  logical  analysis,  including 
statement,  solution,  and  conclusion, 
before  they  have  acquired  readiness 
and  accuracy  in  addition  and  multipli- 
cation, is  only  making  them  wheel 
stones.  A  country  teacher  who  neg- 
lects *  the  four  rules '  and  '  the 
tables'  in  order  to  train  big  boys 
upon  a  Normal  School  analytical 
demonstration  of  the  reason  for  in- 
verting the  divisor  in  divisions  of 
fractions  is  wheeling  stones  ;  and  if, 
added  to  this,  he  requires  alligation, 
exchange,  and  progression,  he  is 
wheeling  glacial  boulders." 

Now,  all  this  superfluous,  and  in 
many  cases  useless,  mental  drudgery 
should  cease,  and  the  energies  of 
teachers  be  directed  to  the  task  of 
imparting  such  acknowledge  of  num- 
bers as  would  be  of  service  in  ordinary 
business  pursuits. 

In  the  same  way  the  study  of 
geography  should  be  reformed.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  dispense  with  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
— the  resources,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions of  different  countries,  the 
important  rivers,  mountains,  physical 
features,  etc.,  but  then  why  be  so  micro- 
scopic in  our  map  geography  ?  Who 
cares  about  the  names  of  every  little 
hamlet  in  France,  every  cape  on  the 
coast  of  China,  or  every  island  on 
the  Mediterranean  ?  Why  burden  the 
memory  with  bald  names,  which  in 
a  few  weeks  it  repudiates,  and  which, 
if  retained,  would  add  but  little  to 
the  mental  equipment  of  the  scholar? 
Why  not  be  rational,  and  give  the 
pupil  in  conjunction  with  the  name 
of  the  place  such  facts  of  an  historical 
or  topographical  character  ab-  furnish 
the  only  reasons  why  the  name  should 
be  remembered  ?  We  certainly  re- 
quire to  teach  fewer  names  of  places 
and  more  of  the  facts  from  which  the 
places  derive  their  importance. 

Another  consideration  interwoven 
throughout  this  curriculum  of  essen- 


tials or  rather  forming  its  substratum, 
should    be    the    constant    effort    to 
quicken  the   mental   activities  of  the 
pupil,  to  train  him  in  habits  of  obser- 
vation,    to    rouse    his    curiosity,    to 
strengthen    his    judgment,     and    to 
cultivate    his    taste.      Havmg    once 
entered   the   vestibule   of   the   great 
temple  of  learning  he  should    have 
such  an  attractive   view   of  its    vast 
interior    presented    to   him   that   he 
would     gladly     seize     every    oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  farther  and,  if  for- 
tune failed  to  favour  him  with  the 
adventitious    aid    of    an     advanced 
teacher,  he  would,  by  his  own  unaided 
powers,    explore    every    recess,    and 
worship    at    every    shrine    which    a 
refined  intelligence  had   erected  for 
the    devotees   of  literature,   science, 
and  art.     The  next  consideration  in 
forming  a  Public  School  curriculum 
is    simplicity.     No    greater    mistake 
can   be  committed  than  to  attempt 
too    much.      We    must    admit    the 
child's  power  of  absorption  and  as- 
similation is  limited.     The  moment 
we  exceed  the  range  of  that  power  all 
labour  is  wasted.     Besides,  the  object 
of  the  PubUc  School  is  not  to  teach 
many  things,  but  to  give   the   power 
and    desire   to    learn    many    things. 
The    first    principles    of    a    science 
may   be    easy    and    simple    enough 
to  an  adult,   but    to    a    child    they 
may     be    meaningless.      Would     it 
not  be  better    then   to   exercise   his 
powers    within   their    natural   range, 
than  to  perplex  him  with  definitions, 
which  to  him  are  but   a   mere  jargon 
of    words  ?    There    is   ample    room 
within  the  area  of  essential   subjects 
for  the  effort  of  which  the  child  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  to  attempt  more    is  to 
vitiate  all.     Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I   object  to  such   oral 
lessons    in   botany,    natural   history, 
and    kindred     subjects     as     appeal 
objectively  to  the  child's  mind.     On 
the   contrary,    I    value   such  lessons 
very  highly.     The  boy  learns  largely 
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from  the  world  of  nature  around  him. 
To  aid  him  in  his  investigations,  to 
stimulate  his  desire  for  more  informa- 
tion, or  to  classify  and  systematize 
his  knowledge  would  certainly  be  of 
great  advantage  to  him.  What  I 
protest  against  is  text-book  science, 
or  technical  science  for  the  school- 
room— a  course  of  science  entirely 
unscientific  in  its  mode  of  presenta- 
tion and  utterly  valueless  as  an  educa- 
tional force. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  next 
point — the  Public  School's  curri- 
culum should  be  progressive.  It  should 
keep  pace  step  by  step  with  the  m- 
creasing  capacityof  the  pupil.  Noth- 
ing is  more  irksome  than  to  pore 
over  lessons  already  mastered.  Each 
day's  work  should  be  a  new  discovery, 
each  lesson  should  be  a  fresh  tableaux. 
Just  as  fast  as  his  powers  develop 
so  should  heavier  demands  be  made 
upon  his  energies.  And  here  I 
might  say  that  no  absolute  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  age  at 
which  certain  studies  should  be 
undertaken.  The  judicious  teacher 
must  decide  according  to  the  capacity 
of  each  pupil,  and  no  curriculum 
however  wisely  framed  can  render 
him  much  assistance.  But  progres- 
siveness  involves  another  idea.  The 
Public  School  is  part  of  a  system, 
which  so  far  as  it  goes,  ought  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  but  should  also 
lead  up  to  the  next  step  in  the  great 
stairway  of  learning.  Immediately 
above  it  is  the  High  School,  where 
work  of  a  higher  grade  is  done.  And 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
promote  a  greater  number  into  active 
life  than  we  do  into  the  High  School, 
still  if  the  continuity  of  the  system 
is  to  be  preserved  this  step  must  not 
be  overlooked.  True,  the  pupil  on 
this   higher   plane   labours,  perhaps. 


with  a  different  object  in  view,  but 
even  there  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  these  practical  subjects  which, 
when  rightly  considered,  are  the 
most  valuable  educating  forces  that 
can  be  employed. 

Lastly,  a  Public  School  .curriculum 
necessarily  includes  the  agency  of  a 
loving,  thinking,  intelligent  teacher. 
Nowhere  is  the  law  of  Biogenesis  more 
fully  vindicated  than  in  the  school- 
room. Omne  vivuin  ex  vivo — no  life 
without  antecedent  life.  We  may 
frame  a  curriculum  as  perfect  in  its 
mechanism  as  one  of  West's  chron- 
ometers— we  may  equip  our  school- 
rooms till  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  desired — we  may  lay  down  rules 
which  for  their  wisdom  would  be 
commended  by  a  Solomon,  but  if  we 
cannot  place  in  the  school-house  a 
teacher  properly  endowed  the  results 
will  be  disappointing.  Whether  the 
curriculum  is  simple  or  complex,  pro- 
gressive or  retrogressive,  unless  the 
teacher  understands  his  work,  it  is  all 
the  same.  From  him  and  through  him 
must  first  come  that  life  germ  which 
is  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  crea- 
tion for  the  child.  By  him  doubts 
are  to  be  dispelled,  difficulties 
removed,  and  the  mental  sky  so 
illuminated  that  the  world  around 
the  pupil  can  be  read  as  in  the  light 
of  day.  Is  there  a  beauty  in  litera- 
ture ?  then  he  points  it  out.  Are 
there  sermons  in  stones  ?  he  preaches 
them.  Books  in  the  running  brooks? 
he  reads  them.  Whatever  of  good- 
ness and  purity  and  inspiration  there 
is  in  life,  he  imparts.  Vitalizing 
with  his  own  intellectual  fervour  every 
mind,  he  rouses  dormant  energies, 
encourages  honest  efforts,  and  stimu- 
lates into  activity,  forces  which  leave 
their  impress  upon  society,  when  he 
has  passed  away. 
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1  PROPOSE  not  so  much  to  lecture, 
as  to  give  an  informal  talk  on 
this  subject.  Fallacies  with  regard 
to  education  are  so  numerous  that 
I  might  speak  till  midnight  without 
exhausting  such  a  subject ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  only  undertaken  to  touch 
upon  some  fallacies,  so  that  I  may 
conclude  when  it  looks  as  if  I  had 
exhausted  you.  I  propose  also  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  fallacies — less 
or  more  widely  entertained,  instead 
of  indicating  all  my  opinions  on  edu- 
cational matters.  For  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  to  separate 
education  from  party  politics,  and 
therefore  that,  in  the  prese?it  conditio?i 
of  thifigs  in  Ontario^  it  would  be 
expedient  to  have  a  non-political 
superintendent  at  the  head  of  the 
department  rather  than  a  politician 
with  whom  party  interests  must  neces- 
sarily be  supreme.  In  order  to  com- 
bine direct  responsibility  with  the 
advantages  of  long  tenure  of  office 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject such  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  politician  to  have  or  to 
acquire,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Superintendent  have  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature  with  the  right  to  speak, 
though  not  to  vote,  on  educational 
matters  and  measures.  The  House 
would  thus  have  all  the  knowledge 
required,  and  the  Superintendent 
would  be  responsible  to  the  House  as 
a  whole.  But,  I  shall  only  state  and 
not  argue  this  opinion,  as  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  of  discussing  it  on 
this  occasion. 

Suffer    another    prefatory   remark. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Teachers'  Association,  August,  1884. 


The  fallacies  to  which  I  intend  to 
refer  are  not  peculiar  to  Canada, 
though,  to  judge  by  our  practice,  they 
are  entertained  by  a  good  many 
Canadians  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  other  countries.  I  shall  speak 
frankly,  because  addresses  delivered 
here  should  have  a  practical  heading. 
Their  aim  should  be  to  give  us  more 
light,  and  to  emancipate  us  from  the 
domination  of  theories  and  of  conceit. 
The  theory-ridden  mind  is  almost 
debarred  from  progress.  And,  while 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  be  proud  of  our  country,  and 
ready  to  stand  up  for  it,  especially  when 
abroad,  be  sure  of  this  on  the  other 
hand  that  we  shall  never  make  pro- 
gress so  long  as  we  entertain  the  de- 
lusion that  we  are  models  to  the 
world.  Several  concurring  causes  have 
fostered  this  notion  to  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  extent  in  some  parochial 
minds.  At  foreign  exhibitions,  medals 
have  been  gained  and  honourable 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  Prov- 
ince, because  of  models  of  Public 
School  building  and  of  apparatus  that 
have  been  exhibited.  This  has  led 
some  of  our  people  to  fancy  that  the 
whole  world  is  looking  with  admiration 
on  our  system.  Those  of  us  who 
know  what  the  actual  condition  of 
things  is,  as  regards  our  schools,  know 
well  enough  that  the  real  buildings 
and  apparatus,  are  as  our  neighbours 
would  say,  "hardly  up  to  sample." 
Intelligent  strangers  sometimes  visit 
us,  and  after  they  have  studied  the 
country  and  our  institutions  for  a 
whole  day — are  interviewed  by  intel- 
ligent reporters.  The  strangers  de- 
sire to  be  civil,  they  say  nothing  about 
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our  defects  or  weak  points,  and  every 
complimentary  expression  they  drop 
is  eagerly  caught  at  and  accepted  as 
gospel.  Some  Canadians  have  thus 
actually  come  to  believe  that  England 
and  Scotland  are  compared  with  us — 
far  behind  educationally.  Why,  Scot- 
land has  had  for  three  centuries  what 
*is  on  the  whole  a  better,  more  elastic 
and  more  economical  school  system 
than  ours,  whereas,  though  common 
schools  were  neglected  in  England, 
till  this  generation  we  have  nothing 
that  can  touch  their  intermediate  and 
college  and  university  institutions. 

I.  How  shall  we  determine  whether 
a  current  notion  on  education  is  or  is 
not  a  fallacy,  or  whether  a  common 
practice  is  based  on  a  fallacy  ?  We 
must  in  the  first  place  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  is  the  great  end 
and  object  of  education.  What  is 
the  object  ?  To  awaken,  guide,  dis- 
cipline, strengthen  and  make  elastic 
the  mental  powers,  so  that  these  shall 
be  at  their  best,  and  in  a  position, 
and  fitted  to  do  all  that  they  are 
naturally  adapted  to,  whenever  the 
learner  goes  out  from  school  or  college 
to  face  the  world,  and  do  the  work 
that  may  be  given  him  to  do.  Of 
course,  education  may  be  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  ;  and  then  its  object  may 
be  said  to  develop  everything  that  is 
in  man  to  all  its  rightful  issues,  or  in 
a  word  the  formation  of  character. 
But  while  the  mental  training  must 
be  such  that  it  will  not  injure  the 
physical,  emotional,  sesthetical,  moral 
or  spiritual  sides  of  our  nature,  but 
rather  exert  at  least  reflex  and  indirect 
beneficial  influences  on  them  all,  the 
work  of  school,  academy  and  college, 
is  directly  with  mind  as  an  organ  for 
acquiring  truth.  And,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  education  is  to  put  that  organ 
in  the  best  possible  state  to  assimilate 
and  utilize  truth  ;  to  assimilate  all  the 
food,  in  the  shape  of  facts  and 
thoughts — the  highest  kind  of  facts — 
with  which   it  may  come   in  contact. 


The  better  it  can  methodize,  the 
more  it  can  assimilate.  The  more  it 
assimilates,  the  more  useful  and 
powerful  will  the  man  be.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  no  education  at 
all  would  be  better  than  an  education 
that  acts  injuriously  on  the  native 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  the  intellect ; 
and  that  a  true  educational  system 
should  aim  at  sending  out  our  youth 
into  the  world  with  minds  eager, 
strong  and  flexible. 

In  the  light  of  this  position,  we  can 
see  a  whole  crop  of  fallacies  that  are 
less  or  more  widely  prevalent. 

I.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  aim  at  absolute 
uniformity  over  awhole  country.  True, 
there  is  a  general  similarity  of  mind 
not  only  in  all  men,  but  in  men  and 
women  alike,  but  we  are  not  made  hke 
bricks  in  a  brickyard.  Fair  play 
should  be  given  to  the  various  types 
of  mind  in  a  country.  Room  should 
be  left  for  the  free  play  of  national 
varieties.  These  varieties  may  be 
occasioned  by  differences  of  race, 
scenery,  modes  of  life,  the  industries 
peculiar  to  districts,  and  the  general 
environment.  But,  we  have  a  craze 
for  uniformity,  for  that  excessive 
simplification  or  the  reduction  of  all 
things  to  unity  of  form  against  which 
Bacon  has  warned  us,  in  his  enumer- 
ation of  the  "Idols"  of  the  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  craze  for 
centralization,  or  what  is  called  in 
England  by  the  expressive  name  of 
"  Red-tape."  Civilians  favourably 
situated  become  affected  by  this 
craze,  but  it  especially  dominates  the 
military  mind.  The  military  man  of 
the  bureau  believes  that  the  country 
could  be  saved,  if  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  regimented,  not  otherwise. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  military  system 
always  breaks  just  when  it  is  attempted 
to  put  it  in  practice.  When  the 
country  calls  for  it,  then  it  is  not 
there.  This  fallacy  that  absolute  uni- 
formity is  requisite  demands  enormous 
amounts  of  tabulating,  and  of  gather- 
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ing  statistics  of  all  kinds,  to  contain 
which  vaults  as  big  as  graveyards, 
will  yet  have  to  be  built,  vaults  that 
no  human  being  will  ever  explore. 
The  idea  at  the  base  of  this  fallacy 
is  that  a  thing  is  not  done  at  all,  un- 
less somebody  in  a  central  department 
has  seen  on  official  foolscap  that  it 
has  been  done,  and  done  too  in  the 
prescribed  way  and  measure.  It 
means  faith  in  machinery,  a  thorough 
dislike  of  natural  development,  and  a 
distrust  on  the  side  of  the  department 
of  people  at  a  distance,  though  these 
people  are  the  very  ones  most  inter- 
ested in  having  the  work  done  and 
done  well.  Depend  upon  it,  any  kind 
of  rigid  uniformity  is  bad,  and  uni- 
formity of  badness  is  the  abomination 
of  desolation. 

2.  It  also  follows  that  it  must  be  a 
fallacy  to  over-stimulate  the  young 
mind.  Startling  results  may  be  pro- 
duced by  over-stimulation,  but  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  exhausting  material, 
mental  or  moral  soil.  What  becomes 
of  our  infant  prodigies,  of  the  in- 
numerable admirable  Crichtons  of 
every  institution,  of  the  countless 
medallists,  double-firsts  and  senior 
wranglers?  ''The  hope  of  the  country 
is  in  its  stupid  boys,"  simply  because 
they  have  not  been  unduly  forced. 
We  know  that  in  every  properly 
written  Sunday  School  book,  the 
model  or  rather  the  goody-goody 
children  die  in  their  infancy.  And 
so  they  should.  And  it  is  an  old  pro- 
verb, that  "  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young."  They  die  often  because  the 
young,  tender,  delicate,  unstable, 
imaginative  brain  has  been  over- 
stimulated.  Hence  the  evil  of  early 
competitive  examinations,  of  frequent 
promotion  examinations,  especially 
where  the  promotion  of  the  teacher 
depends  on  the  results.  Poor  man  ! 
he  must  live,  though  the  children  die. 
Hence  the  evil  of  payment  by  results. 
In  a  word  we  can  see  the  evil  of  all 
written  examinations  for  young  chil- 


dren, and  of  every  kind  of  forcing  pro- 
cess by  which  infants  are  pressed, 
pushed,  or  coaxed  to  over  and  prem- 
ature exertion.  Their  minds  are  left 
in  a  withered,  wilted,  exhausted  state. 

3.  We  can  also  see  that  it  must  be 
a  fallacy  to  overload  the  mind.  This 
is  done  by  the  cra7?i  system.  Mr. 
Lowe,  when  administering  the  English 
Privy  Council  grants,  defined  cram 
as  "  what  I  know  and  you  don't  know." 
Mr.  Lowe  had  a  turn  for  epigram, 
but  he  knew  well  that  he  was  not  de- 
fining ci'am.  The  word  has  a  per- 
fectly definite  meaning.  It  means 
the  same  mentally  that  over-eating 
means  physically.  Cram  consequently 
leaves  the  mental  powers  in  a  con- 
gested state,  permanently  weakened 
as  regards  their  assimilating  capacity. 
When  the  lad  goes  to  college,  his  one 
anxiety  is  to  get  through  with  as  little 
intellectual  effort  as  possible.  He 
tells  over  what  examinations  he  has 
passed,  and  asks  anxiously  if  he  is 
not  to  get  credit  for  every  one.  And 
he  leaves  college,  not  possessed  of 
mental  flexibility  and  activity,  but  in  a 
condition  of  inertia,  perhaps  able  to 
read  nothing  more  trying  than  the  daily 
newspaper.  He  has  been  gorged 
over  and  over  again  to  pass  examin- 
ations and  when  these  are  over  he 
disgorges,  and  in  the  end  he  goes  off 
into  mental  sleep,  so  profound  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  death. 

4.  Evidently,  it  is  also  a  fallacy  to 
dissipate  the  mind  among  so  many 
studies  that  it  has  never  been  able  to 
learn  practically  the  right  methods  of 
mastering  any  subject.  Here,  the 
motto  ought  to  be,  "  Multum  ?ion 
multay  In  drawing  up  a  curriculum 
of  study,  the  rule  often  seems  to  be 
that  every  subject  must  be  put  on  it  that 
is  admitted  to  be  important.  As  a 
consequence,  we  get  in  our  schools  the 
three  R's  badly  done,  and  a  whole  host 
of  ologies  not  done  at  all.  Perhaps 
one  man  in  authority  has  a  fad  about 
arithmetic,  and  he  runs  it  to  death. 
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Every  boy  and  girl  must  go  through 
that  terrible  mill  of  arithmetical  quib- 
bles and  puzzles.  And  yet  who  can 
deny  that  arithmetic  is  necessary? 
Another  makes  the  discovery  that 
grammar  is  necessary,  and  analysis 
with  all  its  abominations  is  forced  on 
the  poor  little  infants.  Another 
authority  comes  along  and  points  out 
that  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  edu- 
cated who  does  not  know  botany. 
What !  let  a  child  go  through  the 
fields  without  knowing  botany.  And  so 
he  must  learn  lists  of  long  Latin  words 
infinitely  more  burdensome  than  the 
old  Latin  doggerel  in  which  rules  were 
committed  to  memory.  Another  has 
a  fad  about  physiology,  and  down  it 
goes  on  the  list.  Another  adds  music, 
for  should  not  every  one  be  able  to 
sing?  Another  is  sure  that  every 
one  is  a  born  artist,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  taught  drawing.  And  so 
it  goes  on  year  after  year,  one  fad 
added  to  another,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  all  those  subjects  is  pressed 
down  on  the  poor  Httle  shrinking 
brains,  that  after  the  usual  grinding 
are  turned  out  unable  to  read  and 
especially  unable  to  spell. 

Evidently  a  clear  determination  is 
required  as  to  what  should  be  the 
subjects  of  study.  As  the  great 
majority  of  children  must  leave  school 
early,  the  chief  thing  is  to  teach  them 
to  read  well,  to  read  distinctly,  easily, 
naturally,  intelligently.  You  sneer  at 
this  as  little.  How  many  can  do  it? 
You  have  given  them,  if  you  do  this, 
the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  store- 
houses of  knowledge,  and  if  you  have 
taught  them  aright,  they  will  delight 
in  reading,  and  reading  will  be  simply 
thinking  aloud.  It  is  as  great  a 
pleasure,  too,  to  hear  good  reading 
as  to  hear  good  speaking.  For  the 
scholars  who  are  to  continue  their 
studies,  attend  to  two  fundamental 
principles ; — {a)  Choose  what  univer- 
sal experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
subjects  that  are  of  the  highest  gym- 


nastic value ;  (b)  draw  up  optional 
courses,  and  have,  therefore,  difi"erent 
types  of  intermediate  schools  and 
also  of  colleges  in  the  country.  Look 
at  the  system  in  Germany.  Besides 
normal,  agricultural,  mining,  com- 
mercial and  art  institutes,  they  have 
three  great  classes  of  Intermediate  or 
High  Schools  ; — the  gymnasia  with  a 
course  the'  foundation  of  which  was 
Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  and 
where  classical  training  was  carried 
farther  than  in  any  of  our  collegiate 
institutes  ;  the  realschulen,  where 
modern  languages  were  substituted 
for  Greek,  and  which  taught  more 
mathematics  and  also  elementary  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  technical  or  industrial 
schools  which  did  not,  like  the  other 
two,  lead  to  the  universities,  in  which 
Latin  as  well  as  Greek  was  dropped, 
and  training  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
substituted.  Now,  after  a  sufficient 
experience  of  the  results  of  the 
gymnasia  and  the  realschulen,  you 
know  that  the  professors  of  Berlin 
University,  the  greatest  in  Germany, 
including  professors  in  physical  sci- 
ence of  every  kind  and  description,  in 
natural  history,  philology,  literature 
and  history,  have  unanimously  testi- 
fied in  favour  of  the  gymnasia,  even 
for  those  students  who  intend  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  study  of 
physical  science.  You  may  say  that 
their  judgment  does  not  settle  the 
question.  It  does  not.  But,  let  me 
ask,  has  any  other  tribunal  of  equal 
competency  pronounced  judgment  ? 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  notion 
that  science  should  be  taught  in  all 
our  High  Schools  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  train- 
ing in  mathematics  is  as  good  as  train- 
ing in  literature.  Training  in  litera- 
ture is  best  for  those  who  can  go 
farther  than  the  common  school, 
and  for  those  who  cannot.  I  do 
not  therefore  mean  that  grammar, 
or  still  less  analysis,  should  be  taught 
in    the    common    school.     Analysis 
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is  dry,  tasteless,  meaningless  and 
useless.  As  a  rule,  it  is  done 
mechanically.  It  is  based  on  a 
false  idea.  The  sentence  is  a  unit, 
the  expression  of  a  thought.  Tear  it 
in  pieces,  the  thought  disappears,  and 
you  have  before  you  abstract  expres- 
sions, called  subject,  predicate,  copula, 
along  with  a  great  many  other  expres- 
sions recently  added,  each  one  of 
which  makes  the  whole  business  more 
and  more  cumbrous  and  dry-as-dust. 
All  this  dissection  may  be  undertaken 
by  students  with  some  little  profit,  in 
a  leisure  hour  at  High  School  or 
College. 

Literature,  I  say,  gives  the  highest 
kind  of  mental  training,  because  it 
brings  the  mind  of  the  learner  into 
contact  with  the  thoughts  of  the  best 
minds.  Language  expresses  thought, 
and  literary  studies,  therefore,  always 
tend  to  make  us  familiar  with  thought. 
Besides,  language  stimulates  thought. 
Words  and  thought  act  and  react. 
So  it  is  that  the  mind  that  has  been 
trained  to  appreciate  words  is  fit  for 
anything.  It  has  been  dealing  not 
with  words,  but  with  things,  and  has 
been  taught  to  weigh,  discriminate 
and  value  them.  Then,  you  get  a 
higher  training  when  you  learn  another 
language.  "  He  who  knows  only  one 
language  knows  none."  And  the 
more  perfect  in  form  the  new  language 
is,  the  more  it  exhibits  the  intellectual 
life  of  a  vigorous  race  and  the  loftiest 
minds,  the  more  it  has  influenced  the 
growth  of  our  own  literature,  the 
higher  its  educational  value.  Hence, 
I  believe  that  the  old  training,  with 
all  its  grievous  defects  of  verse-manu- 
facture and  gerund-grinding,  gave 
more  flexible  and  powerful  minds 
than  we  are  now  getting  from  the 
elaborate  spoon-meat  system  that  is 
in  favour  now,  but  the  knell  of  which 
is  I  think  beginning  to  sound. 

IL  We  must  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion not  only  of  the  object  of  edu- 
cation,   but   of    the    best   means   of 


attaining  the  object.  The  means 
used,  sometimes  in  a  halting  and  in- 
consistent fashion,  is  the  bringing  of 
unawakened  plastic  minds  into  con- 
tact with  awakened  and  trained  minds. 
This  is  a  roundabout  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  best  method  is  to 
put  scholars  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
use  the  old  vivd  voce  ways.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  better 
the  teacher  the  better  the  school,  the 
better  the  teacher  the  better  the 
institute,  the  better  the  teacher  the 
better  the  college  or  university.  Here 
then  the  great  questions  are  how  shall 
we  get,  how  shall  we  prepare,  how 
shall  we  retain  the  best  teachers,  how 
shall  we  get  the  most  out  of  them 
when  teaching,  and  how  shall  we  best 
smooth  the  way  so  that  every  promis- 
ing child  in  the  country  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  in  contact 
with  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  ? 
In  connection  with  each  of  these 
questions  there  are  popular  fallacies. 

How  shall  we  get  the  best  teachers 
and  get  most  out  of  them  ?  Only  by 
paying  them  well,  it  is  sometimes 
said.  I  decline  to  accept  that  answer. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  best  way  is  not  to  appeal  to 
ignoble  or  semi-ignoble  motives.  The 
case  of  the  Scottish  Parish  School- 
masters, who  had  miserably  small 
salaries  for  centuries ;  the  case  of  the 
German  Professors,  many  of  whom 
have  the  merest  pittances;  the  case 
of  the  clergy  whose  stipends  are 
honoraria  rather  than  salaries  prove 
that  the  true  way  is  to  make  the  pro- 
fession thoroughly  honourable.  How 
shall  we  do  that  ?  Follow  the  analogies 
of  other  professions. 

Are  you  likely  to  induce  the  best 
men  to  enter  and  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
fession if  you  hire  them  by  the  year  ? 
Are  you  likely  to  get  the  best  work 
out  of  them  by  not  trusting  them  ; 
by  leaving  nothing  to  their  initiative ; 
by  repressing  their  individuality;  by 
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putting  official  straight-jackets  on 
them,  and  even  when  they  have  be- 
come habituated  to  these,  subjecting 
them  to  new  torture  by  changes  in 
the  pattern  that  induce  new  sore 
spots ;  or,  by  treating  with  contempt 
the  experience  they  have  gained  in 
special  spheres  ?  Everything  should 
be  done  to  inspire  scholars  and  par- 
ents with  respect  for  the  teacher.  In 
my  youthful  days,  boys  had  too  much 
care  for  their  physical  comfort  to  com- 
plain to  parents  of  their  teachers. 
The  only  result  was  a  sound  flogging. 
The  teacher  should  be  in  a  position 
to  preserve  his  own  self  respect.  He 
is  not  always  in  that  position  in  our 
day. 

Take  illustrations  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  scale  of  two  of  the  fallacies 
to  which  I  have  referred.  First,  note 
how  completely  experience  is  despised 
in  our  treatment  of  third-class^teachers. 
Is  there  any  analogy  to  it  in  any  other 
profession?  Why  let  him  into  the 
profession  at  all  if  he  is  unfit  to  teach  ? 
Why  turn  him  out  when  he  has  had 
three  years  experience  and  is  there- 
fore better  than  he  was?  Why  act 
so,  when  his  place  has  to  be  taken  by 
another  tyro,  who  in  his  turn  is  ex- 
communicated unless  he  passes  a 
more  difficult  examination  ?  It '  is 
said  that  those  teachers  may  get  per- 
mits. That  just  means  that  the  rope 
is  round  their  necks,  that  it  may  be 
tightened  at  any  moment,  and  that 
their  pupils  and  the  boards  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact.  An  effectual 
way  certainly  of  inducing  respect  for 
the  teacher  !  Secondly,  why  is  it  a 
statute  that  professors  in  the  State 
institution  may  not  examine  their  own 
students  for  degrees?  Are  they  not 
to  be  trusted?  Then,  why  are  they 
trusted  to  teach  ?  May  not  the  out- 
side examiners  be  also  distrusted? 
Should  we  not  have  examiners  to 
examine  the  examiners,  and  so  on 
to  an  infinite  series?  Besides,  who 
can  examine  so  well  as  the  man  who 


knows  the  students  ?  If  you  wish  by 
examination  to  find  out  the  student's 
ignorance,  the  system  of  outside  ex- 
aminers is  good.  If  it  is  desired  to  find 
out  what  he  really  knows  the  system 
is  bad.  Either  the  Scottish  or  Eng- 
lish University  system  is  good.  In 
Scotland,  the  professor  has  outside 
examiners  associated  with  him,  but 
he  generally  sets  the  questions  and 
has  most  to  do  with  the  whole  examin- 
ation. In  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  examiners  are  selected  by  the 
university  senate  from  the  colleges, 
and  consist  thus  of  the  men  who  have 
taught  the  students.  Toronto  follows 
the  London  University  plan,  which  is 
now  considered  obsolete  by  the  most 
competent  authorities. 

•I  have  asked  how  should  we  man- 
age so  that  the  poorest  child  in  any 
part  of  the  country  shall  be  enabled, 
if  he  has  brains,  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  ? 
Does  not  our  system  accomplish  that? 
No,  it  does  not,  greatly  to  the  injury 
of  teachers  and  scholars.  With  us  a 
boy,  if  he  desires  to  get  a  college 
training,  cannot  get  the  preparatory 
training  in  the  public  or  parish  school. 
He  can  in  Scotland.  The  number  of 
parishes  there  in  which  there  is  not  a 
school  where  boys  can  be  fairly  pre- 
pared for  college  is  small.  Here  the 
boy  must  go  to  a  High  School.  But, 
that  is  out  of  the  question  for  thou- 
sands. It  is  as  expensive  to  board 
five  miles  from  home  as  five  hundred. 
When  he  is  big  enough  to  go  to 
college,  he  can  earn  something.  But, 
what  can  a  boy  earn?  Besides, 
those  who  can  afford  to  go  to  the 
High  School  cannot  afford  to  stay 
long.  They  thus  get  a  smattering, 
and  are  miserably  prepared  for  college. 
Mr.  Mundella,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Manchester, -pointed  out  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  poorest  schools  in 
Scotland,  the  right  is  claimed  to  teach 
Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  and 
that   hundreds  go  up  annually  from 
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these  schools  to  the  universities ;  and 
that  consequently  Scotland  gets  a 
great  deal  more  from  the  Education 
Grant  than  England,  every  Scotch 
child  drawing  two  shillings  extra. 
"  It  is  to  that  fact,"  he  says,  "  that 
Scotland  owes  her  pre-eminence,  and 
which  has  enabled  Scotsmen  with  the 
smallest  resources  and  the  poorest 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be- 
come the  richest  and  most  powerful 
people  in  proportion  to  numbers  in 
the  United  Kingdom."  All  this  dates 
from  John  Knox,  the  greatest  states- 
men Scotland  has  ever  produced,  and 
who  laid  down  that  the  country  re- 
quired "a  school  in  every  parish,  a 
grammar  school  in  every  burgh,  and 
a  university  in  every  principal  city." 
His  system  included  also  religious 
teaching,  local  and  unpaid  inspection 
rather  than  centralization,  and  security 
of  tenure  for  the  teacher.  It  was 
economical,  elastic  and  comprehen- 
sive. Our  rigid  system  prevents 
thousands  of  clever  boys  from  getting 
to  college.  This  is  bad  for  the  boys. 
It  is  bad  for  the  teacher  too.  No 
encouragement  is  given  him  to  lift 
his  thoughts  above  elementary  work. 
He  is  forbidden  to  lift  thought  or  eye 
above  drudgery.  If  he  has  scholars 
that  would  do  him  credit,  the  rich  are 
sent  away  from  him,  those  who  have 
a  little  money  go  to  the  High  School 
for  a  few  months,  and  the  poor  he  is  for- 
bidden to  teach.  The  Public  School 
teacher  may  never  see  the  best  fruit 
of  his  labour,  nor  eat  from  the  orchard 
he  has  set  out. 

Now,  is  this  rigid  system  the  way 
to  make  capable  men  or  martinets  ? 
Is  all  this  checking,  snubbing,  dis- 
missing, harassing,  excommunicating, 
the  way  to  develop  enthusiasm  in 
teachers  ?  And,  insult  may  be  added 
to  injury.  After  everything  has  been 
done  to  cramp  and  stifle  and  disgust 
him,  parent  or  inspector  may  solemnly 
assure  him  that  the  one  thing  needful 
in  a  teacher  is  enthusiasm.     No  won- 


der that  he  then  internally  thanks 
God  that  he  has  enough  life  left  in  him 
to  consider  how  soon  and  how  best 
he  may  get  out  of  the  profession. 

Fallacies,  too,  bristle  about  the 
question  of  how  best  to  prepare 
teachers  for  their  work.  What  is  the 
rational  method?  Let  them  be  brought 
under  the  influence  and  methods  of 
the  best  professors  in  the  country ; 
after  that,  a  study  of  one  or  two  good 
Normal  School  manuals,  experience, 
and  common  sense  must  do  the  rest. 
I  have  no  faith  in  short-cuts,  or  snips 
of  teaching  on  philosophy  or  pedagogy, 
though  a  thorough  university  course 
on  philosophy  is  better  than  almost 
anything  else.  Ontario  is  very  like 
Scotland,  and  therefore  the  following 
testimony  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Public  Schools  in  Scot- 
land, himself  not  a  graduate,  may  be 
suggestive.  *'  In  our  Public  Schools, 
the  ratio  of  university  trained  teachers 
is  steadily  rising.  It  is  already  almost 
hopeless  for  a  non-university  man  to 
aspire  to  the  mastership  of  a  school 
where  the  salary  exceeds  ;£'ioo,  and 
graduates  of  fair  standing  are  willing 
to  enter  the  profession  for  less." 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  do 
without  Normal  Schools  any  more  than 
the  fact  that  boys  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  prepare  for  college  in  the  Public 
Schools,  means  that  we  can  do  with- 
out High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes. 

Fellows  of  the  teaching  craft,  for 
so  I  may  speak,  seeing  that  it  is  now 
more  than  thirty  years  since  I  began 
to  teach,  and  that  since  that  time  I 
have  taught  in  Public  Schools,  Pri- 
vate Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  High 
Schools,  and  that  I  am  now  teaching 
and  examining  in  a  university,  I  have 
spoken  these  words  to  you  out  of 
truest  sympathy.  We  have  glorious 
work.  What  material  and  what  work 
like  ours  !  Not  on  dull  soil  or  dull 
marble,  not  on  canvass  or  dead  metals 
have  we  to  spend  our  time,  but  on 
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minds  made,  as  we  are  told  on  the 
first  page  of  Holy  Writ,  "  in  the  image 
of  God."  And,  our  special  material 
in  this  Province  is  of  the  best  quality. 
No  better  raw  material  anywhere. 
The  grandeur  of  the  work  should 
make  us  great. 

So,  notwithstanding  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  let  us  work  on,  not 
without  hope.  I  have  looked  to-night 
at  one  side  only.  Had  the  subject  been 
our  special  encouragement,  it  could 
properly    have    been    very   different. 


We  have  encouragements  and  advant- 
ages far  beyond  what  our  fathers 
enjoyed.  Remember  that  every  pro- 
fession has  its  difficulties,  known  only 
to  those  who  are  inside.  Remember 
that  no  duty  done  ever  fails  of  secur- 
ing its  reward.  Your  rewards  shall 
be  according  to  your  devotion  and 
service,  that  is,  according  to  your 
faith.  God  bless  you  !  The  future 
of  the  country  depends  on  you  per- 
haps more  than  on  any  class  in  the 
community. 


THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 


BY  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  JOHN  STREET  SCHOOL,  TORONTO. 


IN  undertaking  to  open  the  discus- 
sion on  a  subject  so  important 
as  that  of  the  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Fund — a  subject  affecting  not  only 
the  well-being  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, but  likewise  the  best  interests 
of  the  Province  at  large,  I  could 
wish  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some 
one  more  competent  to  deal,  at  this 
stage,  with  so  interesting  a  question. 
I  presume  that  few,  if  any,  will  ques- 
tion the  expediency,  at  the  present 
juncture,  of  reviewins;  this  subject, 
and  of  presenting  its  more  salient 
points,  however  inadequately.  This 
becomes  all  the  more  imperative,  be- 
cause, of  late,  a  disposition  has  been 
unexpectedly  evinced  in  certain  influ- 
ential quarters  to  withhold  the  sup- 
port hitherto  given  this  fund  on  the 
mistaken  ground  that  the  legislative 
appropriation  in  support  thereof  is 
excessive,  considering  the  resources 
of  the  Province,  and  that  for  this,  and 
other  reasons  equally  untenable,  the 
fund   should  be  abolished.     Such  a 


*  Address  delivered  before  the  Ontario  Proviocial 
Convention  of  Public  School  Teachers,  August  13th, 
i88a. 


movement,  if  successful,  must  serious- 
ly impair  the  efficiency  of  our  Public 
Schools. 

Let  a  retrospective  glance  carry  us 
back' just  thirty  years,  In  1854  the 
Legislature  inaugurated  a  benevolent 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  fund 
out  of  which  to  pension  off  the  worn- 
out  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. It  provided  that  teachers  should 
contribute  four  dollars  per  annum  to 
a  superannuation  fund,  the  legislative 
body  to  supplement  such  contribu- 
tions by  a  liberal  annual  grant.  The 
Legislature  performed  its  part  gener- 
ously, but  the  teachers,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  failed  to  do  theirs.  This, 
the  teachers  themselves  seemed  to 
have  felt,  for  in  1869  they  suggested 
to  the  Legislature  that  each  person, 
on  entering  the  profession  of  teaching, 
should  pay  a  fee  of  $10  into  the 
Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund  for  his 
certificate.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  fee  for  a  certificate  of  qualification 
is  $5.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  speaking  of  this  proposal, 
states  :     "  In  the  draft  of  the  Bill,  as 
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submitted  by  me  to  the  Government 
in  1869,  I  modified  this  proposal  and 
provided  that  no  certificate  of  quaHfi- 
cation  should  be  valid  any  longer  than 
the  holder  thereof  should  paj  $4  per 
annum  into  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  superannuated  or  worn-out  teachers, 
as  provided  by  law."  This  proviso 
embodied  an  equitable  principle  of 
the  English  Civil  Service  Acts,  and 
was  designed  to  do  much  to  provide 
permanency  in,  and  elevate,  the 
teachers'  profession,  while  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  their  agreements  with 
trustees,  would,  no  doubt,  in  most 
cases,  be  augmented  in  proportion. 
During  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through 
the  House,  this  section  of  the  Act  was 
again  modified  as  follows  :  "  Each 
male  teacher  of  a  public  school  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  qualification  under 
the  School  Acts  of  this  Province  shall, 
and  each  female  teacher  may,  pay 
into  the  fund  for  the  support  of  super- 
annuated school  teachers,  the  sum  of 
$4,  annually,  and  each  Inspector  of 
Schools  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  deduct  one-half  of  such  sum 
semi-annually  from  any  payments 
made  by  him  to  any  male  teacher 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Provided  always  that  any 
teacher  retiring  from  the  profession 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  from 
the  Chief  Superintendent  one-half  of 
any  sums  thus  paid  in  by  him  to  the 
Fund,  and  provided  further  that  on 
the  decease  of  any  teacher,  his  wife  or 
other  legal  representative  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  back  the  full  amount 
paid  in  by  such  teacher,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum."  "Under  the  new  Act,  ad- 
ditional provision  is  thus  made  which 
will  more  than  double  the  Fund  for 
the  assistance  of  disabled  or  worn-out 
teachers  of  public  schools.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  his  report  on 
the  Schools  of  Ontario,  after  giving 
the  facts,  speaks  of  the  Fund  as  fol- 


lows :  *  The  whole  plan  does  credit 
both  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of 
its  framers.' " 

Among  the  clergy  of  different  re- 
ligious persuasions,  funds  are  estab- 
lished by  subscriptions  for  their  relief 
or  partial  support  in  old  age.  In  the 
Wesleyan  body,  for  example,  every 
one  of  the  ministers  is  required  to  pay 
$10  per  annum  towards  the  support 
of  superannuated  ministers  and  their 
widows — a  regulation  which  has  been 
in  force  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 
ters' Fund  in  connection  with  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church  for  1882, 
I  find  that  each  minister  pays  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  on  every  $100  of 
stipend  received,  and  twenty-nine 
ministers  of  this  church  receive  an 
annual  amount  of  $220  each  from  this 
fund.  It  also  appears  that  the  con- 
tributions from  congregations,  be- 
quests and  donations  amount  to  more 
than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
source  or  revenue  toward  the  fund  in 
this  body.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the 
clergy,  who  receive  nearly  double  the 
average  salary  drawn  by  the  public 
school  teachers  of  this  Province,  to 
make  provision  for  worn-out  and 
infirm  ministers  in  those  bodies,  it  is 
much  more  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  worn- 
out  of  their  own  profession.  If  con- 
gregations who  pay  their  clergy  much 
more  liberal  salaries  than  teachers 
receive,  regard  it  as  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  supplement  their  own  contri- 
butions so  liberally,  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  those  who  have  been  merely  exist- 
ing on  such  low  salaries,  but  rendering 
services  equally  important  when  they 
have  approved  themselves  faithful 
instructors  of  the  rising  generation  ? 

In  the  English  Civil  Service  from 
two  to  five  per  cent,  is  deducted  from 
the  annual  salary  of  each  officer  or 
clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  towards  the  support  of  such 
officers  and  clerks  in  old  age.  A 
somewhat  similar,  but  more  liberal, 
provision  is  also  made  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  for  members 
of  the  Canadian  Civil  Service,  whose 
qualifications,  in  most  cases,  are  not 
so  high,  and  whose  labours  are  not  so 
important  to  the  State  as  are  those  of 
the  teachers.  The  employe's  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western 
Railways  have  a  similar  fund  liberally 
supplemented  by  the  company.  They 
pay  two  per  cent,  into  the  fund  and 
receive  one-sixtieth  of  their  whole 
salaries  as  a  pension,  or  they  retire  on 
half  pay  after  thirty  years'  service.  In 
the  Civil  Service  of  India,  retiring 
pensions  are  also  provided,  partly  by 
compulsory  subscriptions  to  a  super- 
annuation fund.  Among  the  parochial 
teachers  of  Scotland,  a  fund,  similarly 
raised,  exists  for  granting  pensions  to 
teachers  and  annuities  to  their  widows. 
The  teachers  of  Baden  and  other 
German  States  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
like  scheme.  In  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, qualified  teachers  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  on  attaining  sixty  years 
of  age,  receive,  on  retiring,  after  thirty 
years'  service,  three-fourths  of  their 
annual  income  as  a  pension.  Pen- 
sions are  also  granted  there,  in  some 
cases,  after  twenty-five  years'  service, 
but  with  some  deductions  in  amount. 
Now,  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
fund,  it  may  be  urged  that  so  long  as 
teachers  devote  their  lives  to  a  pro- 
fession so  generally  underpaid,  so  long 
will  there  be  a  necessity  for  their 
friends  or  for  the  teachers  themselves 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  de- 
clining years  of  their  brethren  who,  in 
less  prosperous  days  and  with  scanty 
remuneration,  led  the  van  in  that  call- 
ing which  they  feel  proud  to  follow. 
Even  now,  at  the  salary  given  to 
teachers  (considering  the  increased 
cost  of  living),  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  lay  by  a  sum  which  would  realize 
more  than  a  few  dollars  a  year,  hence 


the  necessity  for  such  a  fund  sup- 
ported by  the  mutual  co-operation  of 
the  teachers  and  the  government,  and 
instead  of  abolishing  it,  it  should  be 
made  mpre  efficient,  by  the  same  co- 
operation, so  as  to  be  of  more  service, 
especially  in  cities  and  towns  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  higher. 
The  late  Dr.  Ryerson  must  have  felt 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Fund,  on  retir- 
ing from  his  onerous  duties  as  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  when 
he  applied  to  the  Government  for 
special  legislation  in  his  own  case ; 
and  that  application  was  not  in  vain. 
He  received  a  liberal  retiring  allow- 
ance, equal  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  amount  granted  to  the  422 
teachers  on  the  pension  list  in  1883, 
and  which,  we  are  told,  is  becoming  a 
burden  to  the  country,  a  very  heavy 
burden,  forsooth  !  If  the  total  amount 
paid  by  the  Department  to  the  Fund 
was  spread  over  the  half-million  chil- 
dren who  attend  our  Public  Schools, 
it  would  cost  them  about  eight  cents 
each,  annually.  This  v/ould  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  children  !  If 
worn-out  teachers  were  receiving  an 
average  pension  of  $200  or  $300 
annually — the  amount  paid  to  clergy- 
men on  retiring — instead  of  $100 — 
the  average  sum  now  paid  to  retiring 
teachers — it  might  be  considered  a 
little  burdensome.  I  hold  that  no 
annuity  or  gratuity  should  be  paid  to 
any  teacher  for  a  less  period  of  ser- 
vice than  ten  years,  and  that  any 
teacher  retiring  from  the  profession 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
sums  paid  in  by  him  to  the  fund  un- 
less he  has  taught  ten  years  in  a 
Public  School  in  Ontario,  or  unless 
incapacitated  during  that  time.  The 
male  teachers  of  this  city  are  a  unit 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  Fund,  not 
abolishing  it,  and  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  more  to  it,  annually,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  efficient. 
They  feel  that  the  average  pension 
would  not  go  far  in  supporting  them- 
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selves  and  their  families  here,  should 
they  become  worn-out  or  incapaci- 
tated. They  would  be  willing  to  pay 
ten,  or  even  twenty  dollars  annually, 
into  the  Fund,  provided  they  were 
allowed  a  like  amount  for  each  year's 
service,  or,  on  retiring  from  the  pro- 
fession, on  a  basis  similar  to  the 
scheme  in  force  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 

ay,  as  above  referred  to. 

The  objectors  to  such   a   Fund 

re  chiefly  those  teachers  who  do  not 
intend  to  make  teaching  the  profes- 
sion of  their  life,  but  who  make  it,  for 
the  time  being,  a  stepping-stone  to 
some  other  pursuit  or  profession,  to- 
gether with  those  among  them  who 
are  penurious  or  selfish.  These 
classes  lower  the  tone  and  es/>rU  of 
the  profession,  and  are  a  fruitful  cause 
of  frequent  changes  of  teachers  ;  they 
give  a  temporary  and  fugitive  charac- 
ter to  teaching,  and  thus  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  profession  and  the 
schools."*  A  few  estimable  and  de- 
voted members  of  the  profession  have, 
without  due  consideration,  unwittingly 
given  their  countenance  to  this  un- 
wise agitation  against  the  Fund.  I 
hope  they  will  yet  see  the  error  of 
their  way  and  repent. 

An  article  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  GMe  of  the  12th  of  July  lays 
down  certain  conditions  on  which,  in 
the  view  of  that  newspaper,  the  Super- 
annuation Fund  could  be  fairly 
abolished.     These  conditions  are  : — 

1.  That  all  those  already  superannu- 
ated would  be  permitted  to  receive 
their  present  allowances  so  long  as 
they  were  entitled  to  do  so  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands. 

2.  That  those  who  have  continued 
in  the  profession  in  the  expectation  of 
retiring  on  a  pension  should  be 
allowed  at  their  own  option  to  make 
such  payments  into  the  fund  as  the 
Education  Department  might  require. 

3.  That  those  who  were  obliged  by 

*  Education  Report,  Ont, 


law  to  contribute  to  the  fund  should 
have  their  contributions  returned  if 
they  so  desire. 

4.  That  no  contribution  be  received 
from  any  person  after  due  notice  that 
the  fund  was  to  be  abolished. 

This  article  called  forth  a  reply, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  The  second  of  the  foregoing 
clauses  requires  some  modification. 
When  this  fund  was  first  established, 
all  who  continued  in  the  profession 
were  constrained  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
yearly  to  the  fund,  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  stipulated  amount  from  the  Edu- 
cational Department.  Now  the  fact 
of  being  required  to  make  such  pay- 
ments into  the  fund  as  the  Department 
might  require,  or  on  a  scale  different 
to  that  originally  fixed,  is  tantamount 
to  making  a  second  bargain  with  such 
as  were  growing  old  in  the  profession, 
and  virtually  a  breach  of  contract. 

"  As  regards  the  third  clause  :  Few, 
if  any,  who  intend  continuing  in  the 
profession,  will  be  likely  to  demand 
that  their  contributions  to  the  fund  in 
question  be  returned  ;  and  for  reasons 
which  might  be  stated — did  space 
permit — it  is  questionable  whether 
it  ought  to  be  returned.  Clergymen 
who  contribute  to  a  similar  fund  are 
never  known  to  have  such  moneys 
refunded,  should  they  resign  their 
functions.  Why  then  deal  difi'erently 
with  teachers  ?  The  fourth  and  last 
clause  contains  a  very  objectionable 
condition,  a  notable  sample  of  sug- 
gested vacillating  legislation.  In  1 870, 
when  teachers  were  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Superannuation  Fund, 
they  had  thereby  a  strong  additional 
inducement  to  remain  in  the  calling. 
They  were  encouraged  to  hope  that 
in  virtue  of  this  contract  they  could 
have  wherewithal  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  when  incapacitated  by 
age  or  infirmity.  Should  the  propo- 
sition now  offered  become  law,  it  will 
sweep   away   at  one  fell  swoop  the 
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foundation  on  which  the  teacher  had 
built  his  hopes.  It  will  do  more.  It 
will  induce  many  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession who  otherwise  would  remain 
under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Act ;  and  viewed,  as  it  assuredly  will 
be  as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  it  will 
deter  many  young  persons  now  train- 
ing, or  looking  forward  to  do  so,  from 
taking  up  the  role  of  school-teaching 
at  all. 

"The  writer  of  the  Globe  article 
could  not  have  taught  a  Public  School 
\\\  1854,  when  ^£"40  or  ^45  was  the 
average  yearly  amount  of  salary  re- 
ceived— without  board  or  washing, 
nor  is  he  probably  at  present  in  the 
business,  flourishing  on  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $400.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  the  teacher's  average 
salary  has  been  calculated  at  about 
$280  a  year.  How  much  can  he 
save  from  such  a  pittance,  especially 
if  a  benedict,  and  struggling  to  main- 
tain an  average  Canadian  family? 

"  Will  any  sane  person  venture  to 
assert  that  such  a  provision  as  this  is 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  important 
services  rendered  to  the  State  by  the 
faithful  instructor  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, taking  into  consideration  the 
expenditure  of  labour,  time,  and 
money  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
his  arduous  calling?  Compare  the 
comforts  and  prospects  of  the  pioneer 
teacher  with  those  of  the  farmer,  me- 
chanic, or  merchant,  at  the  close  of 
a  life  of  labourious  duty,  respectively, 
and  then  ask  whose  condition  is  the 
most  enviable,  whose  prospects  the 
brightest,  and  whose  families  are  best 
provided  for.  The  least  intelligent 
member  of  the  community  would  not 
hesitate  to  answer  that  the  teacher  is 
in  all  respects  the  worst  provided  for. 
If  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  veterans  of  the  war,  have  pro- 
vision made  for  infirmity  or  old  age, 
and  do  not  hold  it  antagonistic  to 
'  manly  self-reliance  or  independence ' 
to  receive  a  pension,  why  should  the 


teacher  who  has  warred  all  the  best 
years  of  his  life  against  the  common 
foe  of  the  community — ignorance — 
be  singled  out  for  the  unworthy  com- 
parisons of  the  Glohe  scribe  ?  It  was 
not  by  legislating  in  the  spirit  of  the 
article  under  review  or  by  adopting 
its  suggestions  that  the  standard  of 
education  is  to  be  elevated,  or  the 
boasted  school  system  of  this  fair 
Province  is  to  take  deep  root  in 
the  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
people." 

Permit  me,  before  concluding,  to 
advert  briefly  to  one  more  movement 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  The 
Head  Masters  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Schools,  learning  from  the  reports  of 
speeches  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Local  Legislature  that  they  desired  a 
change  in  the  Fund,  if  not  its  entire 
abolition,  issued  in  May  last  a  circular 
to  the  teachers  of  Ontario  with  the 
object  and  desire  of  having  it  dis- 
cussed at  the  various  county  conven- 
tions. This  paper  is  suggestive,  rather 
than  assertive,  of  the  opinions  of  its 
framers,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts;  and  it  rests  with 
this  intelligent  assemblage  to  say 
whether  this  circular  in  connection 
with  the  interesting  subject,  of  which 
it  forms  an  important  part,  be  now 
taken  up  and  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing :— 

1.  Was  not  the  Fund  established 
(ist)  to  encourage  teachers  to  remain 
in  the  profession  ;  (2nd)  to  compen- 
sate teachers  in  some  measure  for  the 
inadequate  salaries  they  received,  by 
making  some  provision  for  them  when 
they  became  incapacitated  for  duty? 

2.  W^hat  effect  will  the  abolition  of 
the  pension  grants  have  on  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Province  ? 

3.  As  it  is  admitted  that  the  labours 
of  teachers  are  indispensable  to  the 
public  good,  are  their  claims  for  aid, 
in  their  declining  years,  unusual,  or 
are  they  derogatory  to  their  dignity 
or  self-respect,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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Ministers  of  State,  Judges,  and  other 
public  functionaries,  receive  similar 
compensation  for  their  services,  and 
that  churches  regard  it  as  a  sacred 
obligation  to  superannuate  their  cler- 
gymen, to  whose  duties,  in  their  moral 
aspect  and  influence,  those  of  the 
school  teachers  bsar  a  close  analogy? 

4.  Is  it  probable  that  the  existence 
of  the  teachers'  pension  grant  tends 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  salaries,  and 
that  its  abolition  would  induce  the 
public  to  compensate  them  ade- 
quately for  the  loss  thus  sustained  ? 

5.  Would  it  not  be  more  just  to  act 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  by  a  con- 


sideration of  the  services  and  claims 
of  those  teachers  who  spend  their 
lives  in  the  profession,  rather  than  to 
be  guided  by  the  decision  of  those 
who  engage  in  school  teaching  only 
until  they  can  enter  upon  more  lucra- 
tive employment  ? 

6.  Are  any  teachers,  whether  they 
remain  in  the  profession  or  not,  justi- 
fied in  objecting  to  pay  the  small 
amount  levied,  in  view  of  the  advan- 
tages they  receive,  and  of  the  claims 
of  those  who  remain  until  incapaci- 
tated by  age  or  infirmity  ? 

[See  Resolution  in  Report  of  Con- 
vention.— Ed.] 


A  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 

BY  JOHN  E.  BRYANT,  MA.,  PRINCIPAL  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  GALT,  ONT. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  short  paper  to 
be  as  practical  as  possible.  I  shall 
first  sketch  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a  distinctively 
commercial  department  in  institutions 
with  which  I  have  been  connected, 
and  then  sketch  what,  it  seems  to  me, 
our  Provincial  Education  Department 
ought  to  do  to  make  what  I  shall  call 
"  commercial  courses  "  more  general 
and  more  efiicieyt.  But  first  I  shall 
say  a  i^^  words  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  a  commercial  course  in 
our  secondary  schools.  In  relating 
my  own  experience  and  observation, 
I  am  relating  perhaps  what  every 
Head  Master  has  experienced  and 
observed  for  himself.  If  so,  I  shall 
be  glad,  for  then  a  united  effort  to 
obtain  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment the  encouragement  and  legisla- 
tion necessary  for  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  forms  will  be 
all  the  more  easy. 


*  A  Paper  read  bef>re  the  H.  S.  Masters'  Section, 
Ontar'iO  Teachers'  Convintion,  August,  1884. 


I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in 
High  School  work  before  I  saw  that 
there  were  many  High  School  pupils 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  prepared  for 
any  of  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions. Least  of  all  did  they  desire, 
or  did  their  parents  desire  them,  to 
prepare  for  teaching.  They  intended 
to  enter  business,  to  follow  some 
occupation  connected  with  trade  or 
commerce,  and  they  wished  simply 
such  an  education  as  should  best  fit 
them  for  this  life-work.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  the  system  of  examinations 
so  much  in  vogue  in  our  Province 
shapes  the  work  done  in  our  High 
Schools.  It  is  the  Teachers'  Exam- 
ination, or  the  Matriculation  Examin- 
ation, which  determines  the  subjects 
studied,  the  minuteness  of  detail  with 
which  they  are  studied,  and  the  rela- 
tive stress  put  upon  each.  I  have  no 
desire  to  pass  any  criticism  here  upon 
the  curricula  of  these  examinations. 
I  simply  state  that  my  experience 
justifies    me    in    asserting    that   the 
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methods  of  teaching  and  study  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  preparation  of 
these  examinations  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  be  prepared  for  business. 
I  make  no  reference  here  to  the  study 
of  the  languages.  I  refer  only  to  the 
ordinary  non-linguistic  subjects  which 
boys  preparing  for  business  now 
take,  such  as  Mathematics,  English, 
Science.  I  do  not  dispute  the  merits 
of  the  present  mode  of  study  of, 
Mathematics  say,  as  discipline  of  the 
mind,  such  as  training  the  reason, 
strengthening  the  memory,  etc.  But 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me — I 
am  sure  the  pracdcal  business  men  of 
the  country  will  agree  with  me — in 
saying  that,  for  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  go  into  business  life  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  with  the  best  educa- 
tional equipment  he  can  get — who 
has,  as  a  rule,  but  two  years,  after 
entering  the  High  School,  to  devote 
to  his  education — the  teaching  and 
the  studying  necessary  for  the  mastery 
of — say  the  Algebra  paper  in  our  late 
Intermediate  Examination,  or  the 
paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
recent  Junior  Matriculation  Examin- 
ation, are  misspent  effort.  And  what 
is  true  of  Algebra  this  year  is  some- 
times equally  true  of  Arithmetic,  and 
is  always  true  of  it  to  some  extent;  and 
so  for  English  and  other  subjects.  I 
recognize  as  clearly  as  any  one  the 
value  of  mental  training,  of  what  is 
called  higher  education,  to  all — farm- 
ers, mechanics,  tradespeople,  busi- 
ness men  included — and  I  recognize 
the  part  mathematics  should  play  in 
that  training.  I  should  be  glad,  as 
no  doubt  every  believer  in  the  whole- 
some influence  of  education  would  be 
glad,  if  every  man  in  the  country 
went  as  far  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
mental  powers  as  at  least  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  our  High  Schools;  but  we 
know  that  public  opinion  does  not 
sustain  us  in  this  view.  It  is,  perhaps, 
an  impossible  ideal — to  be  aimed  at, 


not  realized.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  average  boy  does  not  remain  at 
a  High  School  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  question  is,  what  is  the 
best  course  for  him  to  pursue  during 
that  time  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  propose 
any  course  so  distinct  in  itself  as  to 
necessitate  the  division  of  the  school- 
work  into  two  divergent  lines — one 
for  those  preparing  for  teachers  and 
for  the  professions,  and  one  for  those 
preparing  for  business.  This  would 
be  a  waste  of  force  not  necessary. 
But  what  I  think  should  be  done  is 
this  :  that  after  the  ground  which  may 
be  considered  common  to  all  courses 
has  been  covered,  then  the  claims  of 
those  proposing  in  a  short  time  to 
enter  business  should  be  recognized, 
and  that  thereafter  they  should  be 
taught  those  subjects  only  which 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
their  intended  pursuits  in  life,  and 
their  position  as  citizens  of  a  free 
country  where  every  one  has  to  as- 
sume some  share  in  its  government ; 
and,  too,  that  these  subjects  should 
be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
useful  to  them,  due  consideration 
being  had  for  what  it  is  intended  they 
shall  be  when  they  leave  school. 

I  shall  indicate  what  I  mean  by 
referring  to  one  subject,  say  Arith- 
metic. We  all  know  the  sort  of 
questions  which  has  been  common 
in  examination  papers  at  teachers' 
examinations  for  many  years.  As  a 
result,  the  study  of  Arithmetic  has 
made  in  this  Province  an  advance 
perhaps  unequalled  on  the  continent. 
As  an  example,  I  shall  take  a  ques- 
tion from  a  recent  paper,  actually  the 
first  question  that  my  eye  has  lit  upon 
out  of  a  large  bundle  of  papers  lying 
before  me : — 

**  The  hour,  minute  and  second  hands  of  a 
watch  are  on  concentric  axes.  When  first 
after  twelve  o'clock,  will  the  direction  of  the 
second  hand  produced  backwards  bisect  the 
angle  between  the  hour  and  the  minute 
hand  ?  " 

No    objection    can    be    taken    to 
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this  question  on  a  teachers'  ex- 
amination paper.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  teachers  mathema- 
tical power  and  equipment  far  be- 
yond what  their  pupils  are  to  have. 
It  is.  in  such  a  paper,  a  fair  ques- 
tion, we  will  say.  But  all  mathe- 
matical teachers  know  that  for  the 
average  boy  or  girl  the  solution  of 
such  a  question  is  unattainable  with- 
out direct  teaching,  and,  too,  an 
amount  of  teaching  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  educational  value  of  the 
result.  Now,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  our  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
to  go  up  to  any  professional  or 
teachers'  examination  are  taught 
arithmetic  along  with  those,  who  are 
to  go,  and  that  questions  of  an  alike 
impractical  character  have  been  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  that  ordinary  people 
complain  that  our  High  School  work 
is  too  refined  and  too  theoretical  to 
suit  the  wants  of  those  who  are  in- 
tended for  trade  or  business. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  understood 
as  making  a  complaint  of  arithmetic 
specially,  or  of  algebra,  or  mathe- 
matics in  general,  though  I  believe 
that  the  tendency  to  refine  and 
specialize  has  been  greater  in  this 
department  than  in  others.  Similar 
objections  may  be  taken  to  the  study 
of  English  as  greatly  in  vogue  of  late 
years,  and  to  the  study  of  geography, 
history  and  science. 

Again,  the  stringency  of  our  writ- 
ten examinations,  especially  on  their 
mathematical  and  scientific  sides,  has 
largely  interfered  with  practice  in 
reading,  writing,  and  composition. 
Complaints  in  these  matters  are  very 
general,  and,  to  my  mind,  well- 
founded. 

That  which  those  pupils  wanted  who 
intended  to  be  neither  professional 
men  nor  teachers,  being  brought  more 
directly  before  me  when  I  became  a 
Head  Master,  I  set  about  endeavour- 
ing to  do  what  I  could  to  supply  the 
want,  and  I   have   ever   since   been 


doing  what  I  can  to  meet  the  want 
more  effectually.  I  have  heard  of 
other  Head  Masters  making  similar 
attempts,  and  I  have  been  frequently 
written  to  to  describe  what  I  had 
done,  and  state  the  practical  results ; 
but  I  confess  I  have  not  attained  the 
fulfilment  of  my  own  hopes,  and  that 
there  has  been  that  failure  which 
must  ever  follow  individual  effort.  I 
first  established  in  the  school  a  sepa- 
rate department,  called  the  Commer- 
cial Department.  I  did  not  do  as  I 
should  have  done  could  I  have  con- 
trolled the  quality  of  the  demand. 
The  course  I  laid  down  was  too  nar- 
row, but  it  was  as  wide  as  I  could 
make  it,  unaided  by  outside  authority. 
A  pupil  in  the  Commercial  Form  was 
required  to  take  no  other  subjects 
but  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  Business  Com- 
position, and  Commercial  Geography. 
The  teaching  was  as  practical,  the 
study  made  as  thorough  as  possible. 
There  were  frequent  written  examina- 
tions, and  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  the 
pupil's  work.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  pupils  in  the  commercial  Form 
had  not,  as  had  those  in  other  forms, 
anything  to  work  for.  There  was  no 
government  examination,  and  no  cer- 
tificate testifying  to  merit  and  accom- 
plishment. Later  on,  however,  with 
the  consent  and  encouragement  of 
my  Board,  I  established  a  definite 
curriculum,  and  appointed  certain 
examinations  to  be  passed,  with  mini- 
mum percentages.  The  pupil  who 
complies  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  course  is  granted  a  certificate  and 
a  diploma,  the  certificate  to  be  used 
in  making  application  for  employ- 
ment on  leaving,  the  diploma  Co  be 
kept  as  an  evidence  of  suvjcessful 
study  in  his  school-days.  At  the  risk 
of  being  thought  by  you  too  desirous 
of  retailing  my  own  doings,  I  shall 
read  from  the  announcement  of  Gait 
Collegiate  Institute  that  part  which 
refers  to  our  commercial  course. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSES. 

While  every  pupil  desiring  to  enter  busi- 
ness will  be  counselled  to  take  as  xvide  and 
liberal  a  course  as  possible,  yet  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  institute  a  special  course 
of  studies  appertaining  to  business  pursuits. 
Pupils  pursuing  this  comtnercial  course  will 
constitute  the  Co?nmercial  For7n.  The  work 
of  ihe  course  has  been  divided  into  parts,  and 
for  each  part  there  is  an  examination  ;  and, 
while  no  pupil  will  be  hindered  from  passing 
these  examinations  as  rapidly  as  he  may  be 
able,  yet  no  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  work  of  a  part  until  he  has  succeeded 
in  passing  the  examination  of  the  previous 
part.  These  examinations  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Commercial  Master,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  masters,  and  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Principal.  In  addi- 
tion, to  complete  the  course,  each  pupil  must 
have  worked  through  (i)  twelve  sets  oi  Beatty 
and  /ohnsons  Canadian  Accountant^  (2) 
loknson^s  /oint  Stock  Company  Book-keeping  ; 
and  his  neatness  and  accuracy  in  this  work 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Principal  and  the 
Commercial  Master. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE — SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMI- 
NATION AND  PERCENTAGES  REQUIRED. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
work  required  for  the  successive  examina- 
tions of  the  Commercial  Course,  and  the 
minimum  percentages  therefor  : — 


MAXIMUM  VAXUB  FOR  EACH  EXAMI- 
NATION, TOO. 


Book  keeping — simple  sets 

Book-keeping — Bills,  Invoices,  Receipts 
Orders,  etc 

Book-keeping — Ch«  ques,  Notes,  Drafts,etc 

Arithmetic-  Simple  Rules,  F)  actions,  Re- 
duction and  Intel  est 

Book-keeping— Single  Shipments 

Geography — Canada  and  United  States... 

Book-keeping — Joint  Sh'  pme  l  ts 

Grammar 

Bookkeeping  —  Shipment  Invoices,  Ac- 
count Sales,  etc 

Bock-keepirg  —  Cross  entries,  Renevak 
Writing  ofiF  Bad  Debts,  etc 

Book-keeping-- Mojtgages,  BoLds,  De- 
bentures, etc 

Book-ket  ping — Partnership  Openings  and 
Settlements 

Ariv hmetic—  Comme:  cial  Ti  ansactions 

Corre^pcndence 

Composition  and  Penmans>hip 

Geography— Europe  and  North  Ameiica, 
Exports,  Imports,  Products  and  Com- 
meicial  Facilities 

Reading 

Book-keepins:— Gene!  al  Theory 

Grammar — Correction  of  False  Syntax 

Book-keeping — General  Practice 


COMMERCIAL    COURSE — CERTIFICATES   AND 
DIPLOMAS. 

To  every  member  of  the  Commercial  Form, 
who  is  a  regularly  admitted  pupil  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  who  shall  have  passed  all  the 
examinations,  and  gone  through  all  the  work 
pertaining  to  the  Commercial  Course  as  pre- 
scribed above,  and  whose  conduct  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Principal  and  Masters 
of  the  Institute,  a  Certificate  and  a  Diploma 
will  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
under  their  corporate  seal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  course 
is  wider  than  that  first  laid  down,  and 
that  the  percentages  for  passing  in 
the  various  subjects  are  high.  But  it 
will  also  be  noticed  that  in  compari- 
son with  the  others  the  subject  of 
book-keeping  has  a  very  large  import- 
ance, and  that  in  other  respects  the 
curriculum  is  narrow.  Yet  under 
the  circumstances,  these  things  could 
not  be  otherwise.  With  young 
men,  and  unfortunately,  with  too 
many  of  their  parents,  the  notion  is 
prevalent  that  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping alone  is  necessary  for  busi- 
ness. Young  people  are  always 
utilitarians,  and  the  utility  of  book- 
keeping they  recognize  at  once. 
Hence  there  is  never  any  diflficulty 
in  getting  pupils  to  work  at  book- 
keeping, but  there  is  always  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
work  at  the  other  subjects  of  the 
course.  But  a  worse  thing  is  that 
they  desire  to  go  on  with  the  study 
of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  their 
favourite  subject  before  their  minds 
are  sufficiently  expanded  by  experi- 
ence or  study  to  understand  them. 
This  is  because  so  mucli  of  the  work 
is  mechanical  and  easily  accomplished, 
that  they  fancy  the  whole  quite  as 
easy.  I  do  not  know  of  a  subject 
where  it  is  more  difficult  to  discrim- 
inate between  real  knowledge  and 
progress,  and  their  counterfeits ;  and 
hence  none  where  it  is  so  hard  for  a 
pupil  to  be  kept  down  to  his  proper 
level  of  attainment.  The  system  of 
examinations  outlined  above,  has  with 
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us   helped    to  obviate   the    difficulty 
but  has  not  overcome  it. 

There  has  been,  too,  another  diffi- 
culty which  has  tended  to  retard  the 
success  of  the  working  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  department  being  known  to 
parents,  they  frequently  wish  their 
sons  to  apply  for  admission  before 
they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
general  subjects  to  have  the  study  of 
a  course  in  which  book-keeping  is  so 
predominant  of  real  benefit  to  them, 
for  as  I  have  stated  above,  success  in 
the  study  of  anything  but  the  most 
elementary  kind  of  Book-keeping 
requires  a  maturity  of  mind  which 
can  be  had  only  from  previous  study 
or  experience  in  actual  business. 
Hence  I  have  had  to  establish  a 
preparatory  Commercial  Form,  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  my  way  clear  to 
the  laying  down  of  a  specific  curri- 
culum for  it.  I  work  it  in  connection 
with  the  other  Forms  of  the  School. 

The  granting  a  diploma  has  done 
something  toward  establishing  a  goal 
to  which  pupils  can  be  incited  to 
struggle  to  reach  ;  but  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  what  is  merely  a 
local,  and  as  I  have  hoped,  but  tem- 
porary certificate  of  attainment.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  sustain  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  work 
required  for  the  diploma.  In  three 
years  out  of  an  annual  average  of 
membership  of  the  Form  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five,  but  six  have 
obtained  the  diploma,  and  with  each 
examination  the  standard  has  been 
raised.  But  in  my  opinion,  the 
diploma  of  this  school  or  that,  should 
go  for  little.  There  should  be  a 
provincial  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  provincial  control  of  it ;  then 
the  certificates  grantedwould  have  that 
recognition  and  importance  which  a 
provincial  seal  alone  can  impart.  I 
shall  now  give  an  outline  of  the  de- 
partment as  I  should  like  to  see  it 
dealt  with  by  our  education  authorities : 


1.  The  programme  for  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  to  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  contain  a  course  or  cur- 
riculum to  be  called,  say,  the  Com- 
mercial or  Business  Course. 

2.  The  subjects  and  requirements 
of  the  course  to  be  detailed  in  full, 
the  text-books  to  be  used  assigned, 
and  the  range  of  work  to  be  taken  to 
be  specifically  mapped  out,  while  the 
nature  of  the  teaching  in  the  subjects 
and  the  standard  of  examination 
required  should  be  accurately  de- 
scribed. 

3.  An  examination,  somewhat  like 
the  present  intermediate  examination 
to  be  established,  conducted  under 
departmental  supervision  by  compet- 
ent and  experienced  examiners.  This 
examination  to  consist  of  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  questions, 
such  questions  being  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge required  by  the  people  in  their 
every-day  life — and  moreover  to  be  of 
a  simple  rather  than  of  an  intricate 
character.  As  the  questions  would  be 
simpler  than  those  now  usually  pro- 
posed, so  the  standard  for  passing 
them  should  be  higher,  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  being  the  minimum.  As 
neatness,  order,  method,  are  essential 
to  every  sort  of  success  in  life,  the 
manifestation  of  these  qualities  should 
be  rigidly  exacted  of  all  successful 
candidates.  To  this  end,  a?nple  time 
should  be  given  to  the  examinees  to 
put  their  work  down  in  proper  shape. 
Speed,  which  is  also  an  indespensable 
quality  in  the  business  man,  is  some- 
thing which  comes  from  practice  only, 
and  can  be  obtained  but  partially  at 
school,  and  so  may  be  disregarded. 
It  will  follow  that  Penmanship  will 
have  an  importance  in  this  Commer- 
cial Course  Examination,  that  it  has 
in  no  other ;  as  any  experienced 
examiner  can  testify ;  but  not  an  im- 
portance which  is  disproportionate, 
if  one  considers  its  usefulness  to  a 
young  man  entering  business. 
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4.  The  Course  to  be,  for  a  begin- 
ning, somewhat  like  the  following. 

(a)  Arithmetic,  to  include  manipu- 
lation of  numbers,  the  calculation  of 
areas  and  volumes,  the  making  of 
extensions  in  invoices,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  percentages,  interests, 
discounts,  as  a  business  man  would 
likely  need. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  great 
part  of  our  teaching  of  Arithmetic  is 
taken  up  with  the  working  of  pro- 
blems, which  though  presumably 
commercial  transactions,  are  in  reality 
mere  hypothetical  statements  pro- 
posed tor  the  exercise  of  a  refined 
and  intricate  mathematical  analysis. 
They  have  their  place  in  higher  edu- 
cation as  mathematics  must  always 
have  its  place,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  simple  two  years'  course  which 
the  ordinary  boy  has  at  High  School, 
they  displace  other  things  of  more 
importance. 

(b)  Grammar,  which  should  be 
taught  on  its  practical  rather  than  its 
scientific  side.  Most  of  us  perhaps 
are  not  unaware  of  the  revulsion  of 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. Grammatical  definition  and 
analysis  afford  a  capital  ground  for 
the  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  but 
everywhere  people  are  beginning  to 
see  that  what  is  wanted  in  a  two  years' 
course  is  not  that  exercise  to  the 
exclusion  of  practice  in  the  detection 
and  correction  of  improper  methods 
of  speaking  and  writing,  and  similar 
practice  in  proper  diction  and  chaste 
composition ;  but  the  practice  in  these 
things  to  the  exclusion,  if  need  be, 
of  the  other. 

(c)  Geography,  a  subject  which 
has  been  much  neglected  and  much 
mistaught.  It  should  include  Phy- 
siography, which  Mr.  Huxley,  quot- 
ing Kant,  calls  the  threshold  of  science, 
the  avenue  through  which  the  young 
mind  should  enter  the  realm  of 
natural  knowledge.  It  means  simply 
information  concerning  the  common 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  about 


us,  obtained  and  stated  with  scientific 
precision.  It  will  include  nothing 
more  than  that  knowledge  of  the 
make-up  of  our  earth,  its  crust  and 
its  atmosphere,  its  distribution  of  land 
and  w^ater,  its  geologic,  and  botanic 
aspects,  its  climate  and  varied  suc- 
cessions of  heat  and  cold,  its  useful 
products  and  natural  facilities  for 
trade  and  commerce  which  every  well- 
informed  man  ought  to  know.  In 
addition  there  should  be  Political 
Geography  of  our  country,  of  our 
mother  country,  and  the  great  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  us,  with  the 
artificial  facilities  for  commerce 
found  in  them,  and  the  distribution 
of  their  populations,  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  It  has  always  seemed 
marvellous  to  me  that  a  subject  so 
full  of  human  interest  and  practical 
importance  as  the  study  of  our  earth 
and  the  people  and  things  upon  it, 
should  be  considered  of  little  value ; 
a  failure  in  it  being  thought  no  great 
matter,  while  a  failure  in  the  hypo- 
thetical science  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  arithmetic,  or  a 
failure  to  make  50  per  cent,  in  the 
parsing  and  analysis  of  a  difficult 
piece  of  poetic  composition  should 
be  considered  unpardonable. 

(d)  History.  For  a  beginning  the 
history  of  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Tudors,  and  a  history  of  Canada 
from  the  English  conquest  of  Quebec, 
would  be  sufficient.  The  political 
situation  of  to-day  being  but  an  evolu- 
tion from  the  political  situation  of 
yesterday,  and  so  on  throughout  all 
time,  it  is  essential  that  the  people  of 
a  self-governing  nation  should  be 
acquainted  with  its  own  past.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
history  is  a  much  neglected  study, 
though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  for  the 
little  time  given  to  it,  it  is  as  ration- 
ally taught  as  any  in  our  programme, 
though  not  always  as  rationally  ex- 
amined. I  should  like  to  see  its  im- 
portance vindicated,  and  its  true  place 
given  to  it  in  all  our  examinations. 
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(e)  Composition .  I  f  gram  mar  is  taught 
in  the  way  suggested,  the  teaching  of 
composition  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

The  main  requisites  are  (i)  a  judi- 
cious teacher,  ready  in  the  assignment 
of  easy  and  well-graded  themes,  and 
fertile  in  suggestions  for  their 
treatment ;  and  (2)  sufficient  time 
in  the  school  time-table  for  con- 
stant practice.  There  is  no  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum  more  useful 
nor  any  that  can  be  made  more 
interesting.  When  one  sees  the  sort 
of  writing  that  is  done  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Colleges,  by  many  other- 
wise well  educated  young  men,  one 
is  often  astonished  at  the  poverty  of 
the  intellectual  result  of  our  system 
of  education. 

All  I  wish  to  say  here  is,  that  the 
graduate  of  our  proposed  Commercial 
Department  should  be  required  to 
give  evidence  that  he  can  put  down 
his  thoughts  on  any  simple  theme 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  01  lan- 
guage and  elegance  of  expression. 

(f)  Correspotidence.  This  subject 
is  included  in  the  preceding  one,  but 
as  there  are  many  forms  of  expression 
peculiar  to  letter-writing,  correspond- 
ence should  be  separately  examined. 

(g)  Drawing.  The  Department 
of  Education  is  at  last  recognizing 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and 
makmg  proper  provision  for  its  teach- 
ing. Freehand  and  Mechanical  draw- 
ing should  be  obligatory  in  a  business 
course,  with  perhaps  geometrical 
drawing.  Here,  as  in  every  sub- 
department  of  this  course,  neatness 
and  accuracy  should  be  insisted  upon 
and  ample  time  given  in  the  examina- 
ation  for  candidates  to  do  their  best. 

(//)  Reading.  Successful  candid- 
ates should  be  required  to  read  any 
fair  passage  from  a  fourth  or  fifth 
book  with  accuracy  and  ease.  Oral 
reading,  once  thought  so  important 
in  our  High  Schools,  has  long  been 
lost  sight  of  It  should  be  no  longer 
neglected,  nor  perhaps   will   be,     A 


man  cannot  be  considered  educated 
unless  he  can  read  without  mistakes 
an  ordinary  piece  of  English  composi- 
tion to  a  dozen  people  sitting  around 
him,  and  so  that  his  hearers  can 
understand  what  he  reads.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  High  School 
graduates  can  do  this. 

(i)  The  Forms  of  Mimicipal^  Pro- 
vincial, a?td  Dominion  Goverfwient. 
A  small  manual  should  be  prepared 
on  this  subject,  and  all  candidates 
required  to  give  evidence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  government,  and  of  the 
simpler  duties  of  citizens,  magistrates, 
councillors  and  legislators,  and  of 
trustee  boards,  councils,  legislatures 
and  cabinets.  A  self-governing  people 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  training 
of  its  youdi  in  all  that  pertains  fo 
citizenship. 

(j)  Penmanship.  The  standard 
should  not  be  lower  than  this  :  a 
legible  and  careful  hand  in  all  the 
written  work  of  the  examinations ; 
and  besides,  an  exact,  neat,  and 
regular  hand  in  all  work  sent  to  the 
department  for  inspection,  as  set  forth 
in  the  next  section. 

{k)  Book-keeping.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  subject  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  general  business ;  the 
special  departments  of  it,  such  as 
those  relating  to  banking,  railroading, 
steamboating,  etc.,  not  being  included. 
As  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  and 
very  important  to  young  men,  some 
two  or  three  examinations  should  be 
made  of  it,  in  which  ample  time 
should  be  given  to  the  candidates  to 
do  their  work  in  a  neat  and  method- 
ical manner.  In  fact  in  a  training  for 
business  I  do  not  think  too  much 
stress  can  be  put  upon  pupils,  to 
secure  a  clean,  clear,  accurate  and 
finished  style  of  doing  all  work  with 
pen  or  pencil. 

As  I  have  said  before,  however,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  a  written 
examination  is  not  sufficient  to  test 
the  merits  of  candidates  for  this  pro- 
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fessional  diploma.  A  boy  may,  by 
luck  or  cleverness,  pull  through  an 
examination  and  yet  be  lacking  that 
long  careful  training  which  is  essen- 
tial to  business-like  methods  of  doing 
work.  Hence,  some  half-dozen  sets 
of  business  transactions  should  be 
required  to  be  worked  out  by  each 
candidate,  and  these  should  be  sent 
to  the  Department,  and  with  them 
a  declaration  from  the  Head  Master 
that  they  were  the  work  of  those  can- 
didates whose  names  they  bore. 
These  worked-out  sets  should  be 
examined  with  special  reference  to 
penmanship,  neatness,  clearness  of 
work  and  accuracy.  A  similar 
requirement  should  be  made  of  can- 
didates in  regard  to  drawing,  and 
the  work  should  be  examined  with 
much  the  same  references. 

(/)  Literature.  No  graduate  of  a 
High  School,  whether  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  or  of  any  other, 
should  be  exempted  from  a  training 
in  the  literature  of  his  mother  tongue. 
But  here  again,  in  the  department 
we  are  considering  at  least,  consider- 
ation must  be  taken  of  the  future 
occupation  of  the  pupil.  What  is 
desiderated  is  that  the  pupil  shall 
acquire  at  school  a  taste  for  good 
literature ;  a  knowledge  of  it  he  will 
acquire  for  himself  afterwards.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  should  be  any 
examination  established  except  that 
which  would  test  mere  general  know- 
ledge. But  a  good  course  of  reading 
should  be  assigned,  which  candidates 
for  graduation  should  be  required  to 
go  through.  That  he  had  done  this 
could  be  certified  by  the  candidate's 
head  master,  and  tested  in  a  general 
way,  as  I  have  said,  by  an  examina- 
tion— as  by  themes  set  for  composi- 
tion. The  course  might  be  something 
like  this : — a  play  of  Shakespeare's, 
say  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  a  novel 
of  Scotts,  say  Ivanhoe  or  TJie  Talis- 
man ;  some  of  Burns'  lyrics  ;  some  of 
Wordsworth's  simpler  poems  ;  and 
say  Tennyson's  Enid  or  Enoch  Arden. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  for 
two  years  work. 

To  the  candidate  who  successfully 
passes  all  the  examinations  set  forth 
above,  and  whose  work  transmitted 
to  the  Department  is  found  satis- 
factory, a  certificate  should  be  given 
under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  Com- 
mercial Department  were  established 
and  conducted  in  accordance  with 
this  outline,  which  indeed  may  be 
simply  expressed  as  (i)  a  curriculum 
of  practical  subjects  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  busy  practical  people;  (2) 
examinations  in  which  simple,  fair, 
practical  questions  will  be  submitted, 
but  a  high  standard  in  answering  be 
exacted,  and  where  neatness  and  pen- 
manship will  count  for  a  great  deal, 
since  ample  time  will  be  allowed;  and 
(3)  the  reqinrement  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work  to  be  done  for  Depart- 
mental inspection  and  approval  to 
evidence  industry  and  method,  and 
a  certain  cultivation  of  the  taste — if 
the  department  were  established  and 
conducted  according  to  this  outline, 
then  it  would  be  highly  appreciated 
by  those  parents  who  now  send  their 
boys  to  the  Business  Colleges,  or 
take  them  away  from  the  High  School 
before  their  time ;  and  appreciated 
too,  most  highly  by  many  of  our 
youth  who  now  find  much  of  our 
school  work  supremely  distasteful ; 
and  lastly  appreciated  by  our  com- 
mercial houses,  who  in  engaging 
young  men  just  entering  business, 
would  naturally  deem  the  holder  of 
a  Provincial  certificate  testifying  to  a 
business  training,  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  one  without  it. 

I  believe,  too,  that  if  our  High 
Schools  and  Institutes  did  this  work, 
and  did  it  well,  they  would  be  more 
highly  esteemed  than  they  are  now 
and  would  receive  more  largely  that 
moral  and  material  support  from  the 
people,  so  necessary  to  them  and  now 
unfortunately  so  much  denied. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchv,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

July  Examinations,  1S84. 

First  Class  Teachers  —  Grade  C 

ARITHMETIC. 

B  Examiner — ^J.  C.  Glashan. 

i^  ELEMENTARY    MECHANICS. 

Solutions  by  Wilbur  Grant,  Toronto  C.  I. 

1.  Show  how  to  find  the  resultant  of  two 
uniform  rectilinear  motions  compounded  into 
a  single  motion. 

The  drops  of  a  shower  are  falling  straight 
down,  but  to  a  person  sitting  in  a  railway 
carriage  moving  at  the  rate  of  22^  miles  per 
hour,  they  appear  to  fall  at  an  angle  of  30° 
from  the  vertical.  At  what  rate  in  feet  per 
second  are  the  drops  falling  ? 

!•  33  ^3  feet  per  second. 

2.  If  a  body  in  motion  be  acted  on  by  a 
constant  force  in  its  line  of  motion,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  motion  during  the 
time  the  force  continues  to  act?  What 
would  be  the  efiFect  on  the  motion  if  the 
force  were  suddenly  to  cease  acting  } 

A  body  thrown  vertically  upwards  re- 
turns to  earth  again  in  five  seconds.  How 
high  did  it  rise,  and  what  was  its  initial 
velocity  ? 

Had  the  body  been  thrown  at  an  angle  of 
60°  elevation  and  returned  to  earth  again  in 
five  seconds,  what  would  have  been  the 
greatest  height  to  which  it  would  have  at- 
tained,  and  what  would  have  been  its  initial 
velocity? 


{a)  height: 


?5 

8  • 

initial  velocity  =  —. 
{b)  height  =  ^^, 


^. 


initial  velocity: 


v/3 


3.  State  the  Principle  of  Conservation  of 
Energy.  Explain  fully  how  energy  is  mea- 
sured. 


Two  weights  whose  masses  are  10  and  6  re- 
spectively, are  connected  by  a  weightless 
string  passing  over  a  smooth  pulley.  Find  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  system  five  seconds 
after  the  beginning  ot  the  motion,  and  ob- 
tain therefrom  the  acceleration  of  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights. 

4.  De-'uce  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces 
from  the  Parallelogram  of  Velocities  and  the 
Laws  of  Motions. 

At  one  of  the  angles  of  a  regular  hexagon 
forces  are  applied  acting  towards  the  other 
angles  and  proportional  to  the  distances 
of  these  angles  from  the  point  of  applicj:- 
tion.  Determine  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sultant. 

4.  Rt.  =  6  times  the  side  of  the  hexagoo. 

5.  Deduce  the  Principle  of  Moments  (of  a 
force  about  a  point)  from  the  Parallelogram 
of  Forces. 

A  boy  of  weight  IV  standing  on  one  end 
of  a  rough  plank  of  weight  zo  and  length  /, 
walks  slowly  to  the  other  end  of  the  plank. 
Find  the  distance  through  which  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  boy  and  the 
plank  is  displaced  by  this  change  of  position. 


W 


5- 


W+w 


EUCLID. 

Examiner — ^J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

1.  "Magnitudes  which  exactly  coincide 
with  one  another  are  equal."  '*  Magnitudes 
which  coincide  with  one  another,  that  i.s 
exactly  fill  the  same  space,  are  equal  to  one 
another." 

Which  of  these  modes  of  stating  the  axiom 
do  you  prefer,  and  why? 

Write  a  short  note  on  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  super- posit  ion,  illustrating 
your  remarks  by  reference  to  a  proposition 
in  Book  III. 

2.  The  sum  of  all  the  interior  angles  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

(i)  What  are  the  regular  figures  whose 
angles  can  be  used  to  fill  up  the  space  round 
a  point  in  a  plane. 

(2)  If  n  represents  the  number  of  sides  of 
a  polygon,  the  sum  of  its  interior  angles  is 
2(«-2)  right  angles. 
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3.  Triangles  on  the  same  base  and  be- 
tween the  same  parallels  are  equal. 

BC,  the  base  of  a  tringle  ABC  is  produced 
to  D,  construct  on  BD  a  triangle  equal  in 
area  to  ABC. 

4.  In  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square 
described  on  the  side  opposite  the  right  angle 
is  equal  in  area  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
described  on  the  sides  containing  the  right 
angle. 

(i)  Construct  a  square  equal  to  half  a 
given  square. 

(2)  Construct  a  square  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  two  given  squares. 

5.  Describe  a  square  which  shall  be  equal 
to  a  given  rectilenial  figure. 

Divide  a  straight  line  into  two  parts,  such 
that  their  rectangle  may  be  equal  to  a  given 
square. 

6.  The  opposite  angleg  of  any  quadrilateral 
figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

7.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 
Having  given  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 

angled  triangle,  and  the  radius  of  the  in- 
scribed circle,  it  is  required  to  construct  the 
triangle. 

8.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to 
one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  it  shall  cut  the 
sides,  or  the  sides  produced,  proportionally 
and  conversely. 

Apply  this  to  trisect  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram. 

9.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner— J.  C.  Glashan. 
Solutions  by  Wilbur  Grant,  C.J.,  Toronto. 
I.  Show   that    {x-\-y^zY-x^  -{y-^zY  is 
exactly  divisible  by  x{y^z){x-\-y^-z). 

1.  Shown  by  putting  x  —  o,  {^y-\-z)=o, 
(j;+_j/+s)=o,  successively  in  given  quantity. 

2.  Write  down  the  factors  oi  x^  -  {a^b-\-c) 
x"*^  +  {ab-\-bc-\-ca)x  -  abc,  and  apply  your  result 
to  obtain  the  factors  of 

(a)  {a+b+c){ab+bc+ca)  -  abc  ; 
ib)  2{a  +  b-\-cY-\-{a  +  b^c)[a{b^c) 
■¥b{c-Va)+c{a-^h)X  -  {a^-h){h-\-c){c-\-a). 


2.  X  -a,     X-  b,     X  -  c, 

{a)  W liimg  this  in  iom\  (a+b+c)-^  {a +  b+c) 
(a  +  b  +  cY  +  {ab  +  bc  +  ca){a+b+c)-abc 
factors  are  {b  +  c){c  +  a){a  +  b). 

3.  Usx=2{g+r)-p,3y  =  2{r+p)-^,&nd 
Sz  =  2{p  +  ^)-r,  then  shall  x^+y^-\-z^ 
=/2-f^2-f;2^  and  xy-{-yz+zx=p?+^r'-{-r/>. 

3.  2x=2{g+r)  -p 

Zy==2{r-^p)  -  q 
Zz=2{p^q)-r, 
from  which  equations  we  get 

i.  {x-{-y-\-z)=p+q-]rr 
ii.  x-y  —  q-p 
iii.  y-z=r-q 
iv.  z- x  —p - r 
(i.)'  {  (ii.)2  +  (iii.)»  +  (iv.)»  +  (ii.)  X  (iii.)  +  (ii.) 
x(iv.)  +  (iii.)x(iv.))- 
gives  xy  +yz  +  zx=pq+  qr  +  rp,   and  hence 
follows  x^  +y^  +  z^  -p^  +  ^3  +  ^8 . 
ax  _  by  _   cz 
b-c~c-a     a-b 
+  «  =  o,  and  a'^x  +  b^y  +  c-'z-o 
ax        by  cz 

'^'  b-c~ c-a~  a-b 
suits  follow  easily. 

5.  If  a=  -  —  (i  -  v^  -  3  ,  then  shall 
-^=-y(i  +  \/^,   and«^  +  -^=2. 

5.  Mere  matter  of  surds. 

6.  Solve 

..       4         _J_-__1 ^—. 

^""^    x-i  ~  x-a"  x-2       x-z  * 

(^)  (7+7- 0  (7-7-^0 

^(^7-0    (7-7-) 
-(^7-0    (7-7-)-^ 

{c)    {2X'^-2X+lY-{x-2Y. 

2abc 
6.  (a)  ^=5;  Kb)  ^=-^  +  ^,  +  ^,5 


4.  If  7 -~^^—-- — J,  then  shall  ax  +  by 


put   this  =  A,   re- 


{c)  x=i, 


3  +  ^^-15. 


7.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 
x^  -y^'^xy+i 
x''+y^  =  2{xy  +  2). 
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7-    X=±Sy    ±1 

J=±3.  ±1- 
8.  A  boy  spends  his  money  in  oranges. 
Had  he  got  five  more  for  his  money  they 
would  have  averaged  a  cent  each  less,  but 
had  he  got  three  less  they  would  have  aver- 
aged a  cent  each  more.  How  much  did  he 
spend  ? 

8.  6o  cents. 

9.  Find  a  number  such  that  if  it  be  divided 
into  any  two  parts  whatsoever,  the  square  of 
one  of  these  parts  added  to  the  other  part 
will  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  latter  added 
to  the  former. 

9.  Is  an  indeterminate  equation,  and  is 
.applicable  to  any  number. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Examiner— J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

[.  Simplify — 
(i^- I -002)^  (I 


•006) 


•002  -r  '06 


+  •299+3.6. 


II.    10774. 
2.  A  man  mixes  28  lbs.  black  tea  with  36 
'         lbs.   of  an   inferior   quality,    which  cost    20 
cents  a  pound  less,  and  by  selling  the  mix- 
ture at  58^  cents  a  pound,  gained  20  per 
cent.     Find  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  tea. 

2.  60  cents  and  40  cents. 

3.  Wnen  the  temperature  of  a  cube  of 
zinc  is  raised  from  32°  F.  to  212°  F.,  each 
dimension  is  increased  '3  per  cent.  Find 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  bulk. 

3.  1-2  per  cent. 

4.  On  a  quantity  of  tea  a  grocer  fixed  a 
price  to  make  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.,  but  J 
of  the  quantity  was  found  to  have  been  dam- 
aged, and  he  had  to  reduce  the  price  on  this 
25  cents  a  pound,  and  so  his  whole  gain  was 
48J  per  cent,  less  than  the  sum  he  had  ex- 
pected to  gain.  What  price  did  he  pay  for 
the  tea  ? 

4.  ^i%\  cents  per  lb. 

5.  In  a  nflile  race  between  a  bicycle  and  a 
tricycle  their  rates  were  as  5  to  4;  the  latter 
had  half  a  minute's  start  and  was  beaten  by 
176  yards.     Find  the  actual  rate  of  each. 

5.  Bicycle  440  yards  per  minute,  tricycle 
352  yards  per  minute. 

6.  If  8,000  metres  be  equal  to  5  miles,  and 


if  a  cubic  fathom  of  water  weigh  1,344  lbs., 
and  a  cubic  metre  of  water  i  ,000  kilogrammes, 
find  the  ratio  of  a  kilogramme  to  a  pound 
avoirdupois. 

6.  21  x(ii)3  :  (50)3. 

7.  A  tradesman  marks  his  goods  at  two 
prices,  one  for  ready  money  and  the  other 
at  a  credit  of  six  months.  What  is  the  ratio 
of  these  prices  if  money  is  worth  10  per 
cent.  ? 

7.  20;  21. 

8.  The  external  dimensions  of  a  rectangular 
iron  chest  are  2  ft.  3  in. ,  i  ft.  8  in.,  i  ft.  2^ 
in.,  and  the  sides,  lid  and  bottom  are  one 
inch  thick.  Of  how  many  cubic  inches  of 
iron  is  it  formed  ? 

8.  2205  cubic  inches. 

9.  What  amount  of  American  currency  is 
equal  to  ;!^5oo  14^.  6cl.,  if  geld  is  quoted  at 
15^,  and  the  course  of  exchange  is  489  ? 

9.  $2,448,55  nearly. 

10.  A  dealer  has  three  prices  for  his  goods 
— a  year's  credit  price,  a  six  month's  credit 
price,  and  a  cash  price.  The  year's  credit  price 
is  35  per  cent,  in  advance  of  cost,  his  six 
months'  price  is  6  per  cent,  off  his  year's 
credit  price,  and  his  cash  price  10  per  cent, 
off  his  year's  credit  price.  At  what  advance 
on  cost  must  he  mark  a  six  months'  credit 
price  on  an  article  whose  cash  price  is  $12? 

10.  $2,651*. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Examiner — ^J.  C.  Glashan. 

I.   How  are  statical  forces  measured  ? 

Explain  clearly  how  a  pressure  can  be 
completely  represented  by  a  straight  line. 

A  downward  pressure  of  5  lbs.  applied  at 
the  point  F  is  represented  by  a  straight  line 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  drawn  from  the 
point  A  from  left  to  right.  How  would  an 
upward  pressure  of  7  lbs.  applied  at  P  be 
represented  ? 

1.  By  a  straight  line  from  A  from  right  to 
left  1 1  inches  long. 

2.  Enunciate  the  parallelogram  of  force 
and  the  "triangle  of  forces,"  and  deduce  the 
latter  from  the  former. 

Draw  a  diagram  to  represent  three  forces 
'    of  3,  5  and  7  units  respectively,  acting  at  the 
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point  Pand  in  equilibrium.  Draw  the  corre- 
sponding "  triangle  of  forces." 

3.  Show  how  to  determine  the  magnitude 
and  the  point  of  application  of  two  forces 
acting  on  a  rigid  body  along  parallel  lines. 

ABCD  is  a  square.  A  force  of  three 
pounds  acts  frox  A  towards  B ;  a  force  of 
four  pounds  from  B  towards  C;  a  force  of 
five  pounds  from  D  towards  C ;  and  a  force 
of  twelve  pounds  from  A  towards  D.  Deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  resultant. 

3.  Join  AC  and  resolve  the  forces  alon; 
and  perpendicular  to  AC.  Magnitude  of 
resultant  =  8  v"  5. 

4.  Three  parallel  forces  acting  on  a  rigid 
body  are  in  equilibrium.  Prove  that  the 
moment  of  any  one  of  them  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  other  two. 

A  body  B  suspended  from  one  end  of  a 
uniform  lever  of  4  lbs.  weight,  is  balanced  by 
a  weight  of  one  pound  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lever ;  but  when  the  fulcum  is  removed 
through  half  the  length  of  the  lever,  it  re- 
quires 24  lb?,  to  balance  B.  Determine  the 
weight  of  B. 

4.  Impossible. 

5.  Show  how  to  determine  the  whole 
pressure  which  a  liquid  exerts  on  an  immersed 
plane  surface. 

A  rectangular  flood-ga*e  is  8  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  deep.  What  is  the  total  pressure  on 
it  when  the  water  is  level  with  the  top  ? 

5.  4i  tons. 

6.  Describe  the  siphon,  and  explain  the 
principles  of  its  action. 

Over  what  height  can  a  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  -85  be  carried  by  a  siphon  when  the 
height  of  the  barometer  is  29*5  inches,  the 
specific  gravity  of  mercury  being  I3'6  ? 

6.  39J  feet. 


EUCLID. 

Examiner — N.  F.  Dupuis.  M.A. 
(Commonly    employed   symbols    will    be 
allowed.) 

1.  What  is  a  Theorem,  a  Problem,  an 
Axiom,  a  Postulate  ?     Give  examples. 

2.  Show  how  to  draw  through  a  given 
point  a  straight  line  which  shall  be  perpen, 
dicular  to  a  given  straight  line. 


If  a  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  triangle 
to  the  middle  of  the  base  be  perpendicular  to 
the  base,  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

3.  Define  a  parallelogram,  and  prove  that 
its  opposite  sides  are  eq  lal. 

The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect 
each  other. 

4.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  also 
divided  unequally,  the  rectangle  under  the 
unequal  parts,  together  with  the  square  upon 
the  line  between  the  points  of  section,  is 
equal  to  the  square  upon  half  the  line. 
(Euc.  II.  5.) 

Af  B,  C  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the 
angles  at  B  and  C equal.  AD  is  a.  line  from 
the  vertex  to  the  base,  show  that  BA^  - 
AD\—BD'DC,  and  examine  the  relation 
when  Z>  is  a  point  in  the  base  produced. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any 
two  parts,  four  times  the  rectangle  under  the 
whole  line  and  one  of  the  parts  together  with 
the  square  on  the  other  part,  is  equal  to  the 
square  upon  the  line  made  up  of  the  whole 
line  and  that  part.     (Euc.  II.  8.) 

Show  that  this  proposition  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  algebraic  formula  {a-\-bY  -  (^  -f^Y 
—  /^ab  to  geometry. 

6.  In  any  triangle  the  square  on  a  side  sub- 
tending an  acute  angle  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  side  containing  that 
angle  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
one  of  these  sides,  and  the  line  intercepted 
between  the  acute  angle  and  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  upon  the  side  from  the 
opposite  angle.     (Euc.  II.  13.) 

Two  sides  of  a  parallelogram  are  8  and 
10,  and  one  diagonal  is  14.  Find  the  other 
diagonal. 


Interviediate  and  Third  Class. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 

I.   Divide  {a"' -b''){x* -y'')- /^abxy\{b'-x'^ 
a'^y'^)  by  a'^[x-^  - y'^)^b'^[x'' ■^y^)^zabxy. 

1.  a^{x^+y'')-b'^{x^-y'')-2abxy. 

2.  Simplify 

tl  +  7)1         7)1  +  71 

7)1  n 


(^) 


n  -  771         7)1  -  71 

7)1  n 
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(a  -  h\U)  -  c){c  -  a)      b-c    c-a     a- 

{b) , -  + +  — r-  +  ' 


a  be 


2.  in) 


{b)  o. 


n  +  m 

3.  Resolve  into  linear  factors 
{a)  1 2 (3Jf  -  2y)  2  -  44{3x  -  2;/) {4;'  -  2x) 

-45(4j-2^)M 
(<5)  4{ab  +  £d)^  -{a^  +b^  -c^  -d^y. 

3.  (rt)    {6(3^-2^)  +  5(4j/--2j:)f 

+  |2(3Jf-2j/)-9(4y-2^)} 

=  64{x+y){sx-Sy). 

(b)  {a  +  b  +  c-c/){a  +  b-c  +  d){a-b  +  c  +  (i) 
{b  +  c  +  d-a). 

4.  Show  thsii  {a'^x  + ay +  z){b-c) 

+  (b^'x  +  by  +  z){c-a)  +  (c'^x  +  cy  +  z)[a  -  b) 
=  {a-c){c-b){b-a)x. 

5.  l{  y^z  =  2a,  z  +  x  —  2b,  x+y~2c,  find 
the  value  of  [x  +  y  +  z){xy  +  yz  +  zx)  -  xyz  in 
terms  oi  a.  b  and  c. 

5 .  Factors  oi  {x+y  +  z)  {xy  +yz  +  zx)  -  xyz 
are  {x+y){x  +  z){y  +  z),  value  =Sabc. 
a-b  _b-c_    a+b+c 
y-x  ~ z-y~  2{x+y  +  z' 
a  b  c 


6    If 


prove  that 


(«) 


{^) 


jc-l        ;c-2 

x-S 
"  x-6 

a-b 

x-6 

X-2          X-Z 

a              b 

x-7 

x-b 


I 


(,)   {x--g)^-ii{x^ 


x  +  c 
-9)  =  80. 


ab 


7.  (a)4i;  {^)   -^-^j^;  {c)    ±5. 

8.  Find   the  values   of  x  and  y  that  will 

32  231 

satisfy  both  — 1 —  =  2,  and  — I —  —  — . 
•'  X      y  X      y      2 

I    8.  x=i,y  =  2. 

p  9.  A  boy  has  a  bag  of  nuts.  He  gives 
three  more  than  two  fifths  of  them  to  his 
sister,  six  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  re- 
mainder to  his  brother,  and  eats  three- 
thirteenths  of  what  then  remains,  and  finds 
he  has  exactly  two-sevenths  of  the  original 
number  left.     How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

9.  105  nuts. 


NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Eximiner  —  J.  C.  Glashan. 

I.  State  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of 
two  forces  actin^;  on  a  rigid  body. 

If  the  ends  of  a  short  rope  be  pulled  in 
opposite  directions  by  two  men,  each  exert- 
ing a  force  of  25  lbs.,  what  will  be  the  ten- 
sion of  the  rope  ? 

1.  Book-work.     25  lbs. 

2.  What  is  meant  when  a  line  is  said  to 
completely  represent  a  force  ? 

State  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  three 
forces  acting  at  a  point. 

Three  forces  of  10,  24  and  26  units  re- 
spectively act  at  the  same  point.  Draw  a 
diagram  showing  how  they  must  be  adjusted 
to  maintain  equilibrium. 

2.  Book-work.     Euclid  I.  22. 

3.  When  are  two  parallel  forces  said  to 
act  in  the  same  and  when  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ? 

Give  the  rules  for  finding  the  resultant  and 
the  centre  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  on  a 
rigid  body. 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  parallel 
forces  of  3,  5  and  8  units  respectively  must 
be  arranged  to  maintain  equilibrium.  Mark 
in  the  diagram  the  relative  distances  between 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces. 

3.  Book-work.     As  $  :  3. 

4.  State  the  principle  of  moments. 

Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  five  eqaal 
weights  placed  at  five  of  the  angular  points 
of  a  regular  hexagon. 

4.  Book-work.  At  the  position  of  the 
third  or  central  equal  weight. 

5.  What  power  mu?t  a  man  weighing  160 
lbs.  exert  to  support  himself  by  means  of  a 
tackle  of  two  pulley-blocks,  each  containing 
two  wheels  and  each  weighing  12  lbs.  ? 

5.  43  lbs. 

6.  Show  how  to  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  by  weighing  a  solid  in  it. 

A  body  weighs  8  oz.  in  water  and  12  oz. 
in  a  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  7. 
Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in 
which  the  body  weighs  15  oz. 

6.  Book-work.     '475- 

7.  Dorcribe  the  hydraulic  press. 
Thrpugh  the  flat  lid  of  a  closed  vessel  goes 
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a  pipe  which  reaches  to  a  vertical  height  of 
24  ft.  The  lid  has  an  area  of  25  sq.  in.,  and 
the  pipe  a  cross  section  of  i  sq.  in.  Sup- 
pose the  vessel  and  pipe  to  be  full  of  water, 
what  is  the  force  tending  to  burst  off  the  lid? 
7.  Book- work.     i66|  oz. 


EUCLID. 


Examiner — N.  F.  Dupuis,  M.A. 

1.  Define  a  triangle;  name  its  parts; 
classify  the  kinds  of  triangles. 

Three  indefinite  straight  lines,  of  which  no 
two  are  parallel,  drawn  in  a  plane,  form  a 
triangle. 

Show  that  they  can  form  only  one  triangle, 
and  that  in  a  particular  case  they  will  not 
form  any. 

2.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the 
exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
opposite  interior  angles. 

If  all  the  sides  be  produced,  how  many 
angles  different  in  magnitude  are  formed, 
and  what  is  the  sum  of  these  ? 


3.  Triangles  upon  equal  bases  and  be- 
tween the  same  parallels  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

A^  B^  C  is  a  triangle,  and  Z>,  E^  F  are 
taken  upon  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  respec- 
tively, so  that  BD  is  double  DC,  CE  is 
double  EA,  and  AF  \s  double  FB.  Com- 
pare the  area  of  the  triangle  DEF  with  that 
of  the  triangle  ABC. 

4.  In  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square 
upon  the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  upon  the 
sides  containing  the  right  angle. 

The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  33,  56,  65  ; 
determine  whether  it  is  right-angled. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  pro- 
duced to  any  point,  the  rectangle  under  the 
whole  line  thus  produced,  and  the  part  pro- 
duced, together  with  the  square  upon  half 
the  line,  is  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  line 
made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  produced. 

Show  that  this  problem  is  the  application 
of  the  algebraical  theorem  {a  +  b)  (a- b) 
—a"*-  -b^  to  geometry. 


[Owing  to  pressure  on  our  columns  the  Classical,  Modern  Languaj^e  and  Science  Depart- 
ments are  this  month  omitted. — Editor  C.  E.  M.] 

SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    TORONTO,    EDITOR 


READING    IN    THE    PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.* 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHOD. 

Reading  may  be  defined  as  to  the  act  of  the 
mind  in  getting  thought  by  means  of  written 
or  printed  words  arranged  in  sentences. 

This  act  of  the  mind  may  or  may  not  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  oral  expression 
of  the  thought.  In  the  former  case  it  is  oral 
reading,  in  the  latter  it  is  silent  reading,  or 
study ;  but  in  neither  case  is  there  any  real 
reading  unless  the  reader's  mind  grasps  the 
thought.  The  mere  pronunciation  of  words, 
however  correctly  and  readily  done,  is  not 
reading  as  here  defined.  The  teacher  who 
concentrates  effort  upon  the  vocal  utterance 
only,  or  upon  the  vocal  utterance  first  and 
the  thought  afterwards,  is  leading  her  pupils 
astray.  Her  teaching  is  formal,  and  not  real. 
The  all-important  habit  for  the  child  to  form 
is  that  of  never  supposing  that  a  sentence  has 
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been  read  before  the  thought  it  suggests  is 
clear  in  his  mind. 

The  main  point,  therefore,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed  at 
every  step,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  teaching 
of  reading,  is  this  :  Are  the  pupils  led  to  get  the 
thought  ? 

If  the  thought  be  first  grasped,  the  proper 
oral  expression  of  it  will  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  ;  for  then  inflection  and  emphasis 
will  naturally  spring  from  the  thought,  just 
as  in  talking  ;  but  if,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the 
thought  is  not  in  tlie  mind,  the  inflections 
and  emphasis  will  be  only  weak  imitations 
of  those  given  by  the  teacher.  The  skill  of 
a  good  teacher  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  vari- 
ous devices  to  which  she  resorts  for  inciting 
thought  to  control  expression  in  her  pupils' 
reading.  Indeed,  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  principal  function  of  oral  reading  in 
the  schools  is  to  afford  the  teacher  the  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  thought  is  fully  and 
correctly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
true  that  time  and  effort  must  be  spent  upon 
the  mere  mechanical  work  of  improving  the 
articulation,    pronunciation,    and    tones    of 
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voice  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  only  clarifying 
the  medium,  so  to  speak,  through  which  the 
teacher  looks  into  the  child's  mind.  In  this 
mechanical  work  of  training  the  vocal  organs, 
imitation  very  properly  comes  into  play  ;  but, 
beyond  this,  imitation  should  not  go.  When 
children  are  trained  to  utter  sentences  by 
merely  imitating  the  tones,  inflections,  and 
emphasis  given  by  the  teacher,  not  only  is 
there  left  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
children  have  rightly  grasped  the  thought, 
but  there  is  established  the  vicious  habit  of 
uttering  words  without  perceiving  their  sense, 
— a  habit  which  is  broken  up  later  with  ex- 
treme difficulty. 

A  written  or  printed  word  is  used  to  recall 
an  idea  ;  it  has  no  other  use.  A  word  which 
has  been  associated  with  a  particular  idea  in 
the  mind  will,  when  seen,  recall  that  idea, 
faintly  if  the  association  is  weak,  vividly  if 
the  association  is  strong.  An  association 
grows  stronger  by  repetition  of  those  acts 
which  first  produced  it.  A  word  is  learned 
only  when  this  bond  of  association  has  grown 
so  strong  that  the  word  instantly  at  sight 
recalls  its  appropriate  idea.  It  follows  that 
the  teaching  of  reading  consists  essentially  in 
evoking  acts  of  association  between  written 
or  printed  words  and  their  appropriate  ideas. 
That  teaching  which  assists  these  acts  of  asso- 
ciation assists  the  child  in  learning  to  read ; 
that  which  does  not  assist  these  acts  is  useless. 
If  this  be  so,  the  best  method  of  teaching 
reading  will  include  all  those  devices,  and 
only  those,  which  aid  efficiently  in  causing 
associative  acts  between  ideas  and  written  or 
printed  words. 

THE  child's  early  KNOWLEDGE. 

To  begin  this  work  of  causing  associative 
acts  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  the  teacher  must 
know  something  of  the  child's  mental  outfit 
when  he  first  enters  school — what  he  already 
knows,  and  what  his  habits  of  learning  have 
been.  This  may  be  summarily  presented  as 
follows : — 

1.  He  has  a  certain  range  of  ideas,  which 
have  come  to  his  mind  through  the  senses. 

2.  He  has  all  these  ideas  related  in  various 
ways  ;  that  is,  he  has  thoughts. 

3.  His  ideas  are  associated  with  spoken 
words  ;  and  the  association  is  so  strong  that 
the  word  readily  recalls  the  idea,  and  the 
idea  the  word. 

4.  The  relations  of  ideas  with  one  another 
have  been  associated  with  certain  definite 
forms  of  expression  (idioms),  which  are,  in 
general,  co-extensive  with  his  power  of  think- 
ing. 

5.  He  has  learned  to  express  thought  by 
imitating  the  spoken  words  and  idioms  he 
has  heard  others  around  him  use  ;  that  is,  he 
has  learned  to  talk. 


Up  to  the  time  of  entering  school,  the 
child's  method  of  learning  the  use  of  lan- 
guage has  been  natural  and  easy.  It  con- 
sisted first  in  associating  spoken  words  heard 
by  him  with  certain  ideas  in  his  mind  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  imitating  spoken  words  and 
idioms  until  he  could  use  them  in  speech. 
This  suggests  very  distinctly  the  course  to  be 
pursued  after  he  has  entered  school.  In 
learning  to  read,  he  has  merely  to  learn  to 
use  written  or  printed  words  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  for  which  he  has  already 
learned  to  use  spoken  words.  He  will  first 
associate  the  written  or  printed  words  which 
he  sees  with  the  corresponding  ideas  in  his 
mind  ;  and,  secondly,  he  will  imitate  written 
words  (copy  them  with  the  pencil)  until  he 
can  use  them  to  express  his  ideas  and 
thoughts. 

THE  IDEA  AND  THE  WORD. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  act  of  association 
depends,  up  to  a  certain  point,  upon  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  act.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  an  associative  act 
necessary  to  the  learning  of  a  word  depends 
on  the  amount  of  stimulus  received  by  the 
mind  in  each  separate  act.  To  what  shall 
we  look  for  this  stimulus?  The  written 
word  is,  to  the  beginner,  a  new,  strange, 
meaningless  form,  not  in  itself  fitted  either  to 
excite  curiosity,  or  even  to  impress  the 
senses  ;  it  is  more  apt  to  repel  attention  than 
to  attract  it.  The  written  word,  then,  will 
afford  no  effective  stimulus. 

On  the  side  of  the  idea  the  case  is  other- 
wise. Here  is  a  familiar  or  interesting  men- 
tal picture.  When  a  child's  attention  is  en- 
gaged by  some  interesting  object,  his  first 
desire  is  to  know  its  name.  He  at  once 
desires  to  associate  his  idea  of  the  object  with 
a  spoken  word,  and  this  desire  finds  constant 
expression  in  the  question,  **  What  is  that?" 
This  strong  desire  has  been  the  efficient 
motive  in  learning  to  talk.  Now  the  same 
efficient  motive  can  be  used  in  learning  to 
read.  Once  lead  a  child  to  see  that  the 
written  word  will  do  for  him  just  what  the 
spoken  word  does,  and  he  will  soon  have  as 
strong  a  desire  to  use  written  words  as  he 
has  had  to  use  spoken  words.  The  desire  to 
know  the  written  word  will  be  stimulated  by 
the  idea,  just  as  soon  as  the  child  sees  that 
the  written  word  is  only  another  sort  of  name 
— another  form  of  answer  to  his  habitual 
question,  "What  is  that?" 

The  stimulus  derived  from  the  idea  should 
be  greatest  when  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come is  the  greatest ;  and  that  is  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
written  word  is  greatest.  Therefore,  at  the 
beginning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  such 
means  as  will  bring  up  ideas  in  the  child's 
mind  vividly  and  clearly  ;  for,  within  certain 
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limits,  the  more  vivid  the  idea  the  stronger 
the  impulse  to  associate  it  with  some  spoken 
or  written  symbol.  Now,  that  which  brings 
up  an  idea  most  vividly  is  the  object  that 
originally  produced  that  idea.  Next  to 
natural  objects  in  the  degree  of  stimulus 
afforded  come  models,  pictures,  sketches  on 
the  blackboard,  and  conversations  about 
familiar  things.  As  the  interest  in  the  use 
of  written  words  increases,  the  difficulty  in 
causing  the  desired  associative  acts  becomes 
less  and  less,  until,  finally,  associations  are 
efifectually  brought  about  by  the  simple  pre- 
sentation of  words.  When  this  has  come  to 
pass  no  other  means  need  be  used  ;  for  then 
objects  and  pictures  tend  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from,  rather  than  to  concentrate  it  upon, 
the  associative  acts.  The  proper  time  to 
dispense  with  outside  stimulus  will  be  plainly 
evident  in  the  pleasure  and  avidity  the  chil- 
dren show  in  reading  new  matter. 

THE   WORD   AS   A   WHOLE. 

Spoken  words  are  learned  as  wholes. 
That  is,  there  is  no  conscious  analysis  of  the 
word  into  its  elementary  parts,  or  sounds,  in 
learning  to  talk.  Indeed,  most  people  use 
words  all  their  lives  without  a  knowledge  of 
phonic  analysis.  Again,  in  respect  to 
written  words,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they 
are  first  visually  grasped  as  wholes.  Any 
attempt  to  fix  the  attention  upon  a  part 
before  the  whole  is  seen  only  weakens  the 
mind's  power  to  take  in  the  whole.  A  too 
early  struggle  with  the  parts  of  a  word, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  absorbs  the 
attention,  and  thus  prevents  the  only  act  of 
importance — the  act  of  association  between 
the  word  and  the  idea — from  taking  place. 

The  written  word,  to  be  effectually  associ- 
ated with  its  idea  in  learning  to  read,  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  just  as  the  spoken  word 
is  taken  as  a  whole  when  first  associated 
with  its  idea  in  learning  to  talk. 

THE   SENTENCE   AND   THE   THOUGHT. 

Words  arranged  in  sentences  recall  ideas 
in  their  relations.  In  reading  a  sentence 
each  word  recalls  its  appropriate  idea,  and 
the  ideas  are  apprehended  in  the  relations 
suggested  by  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
words. 

To  read  a  sentence  there  are  two  things 
necessary:  (i)  the  words  which  directly  sug- 
gest mental  pictures  must  be  known,  that  is, 
must  vividly  call  up  these  pictures  in  the 
mind  ;  (2)  the  idiom  must  be  known  ;  that 
is,  words  and  positions  of  words  suggesting, 
not  ideas,  but  relations  of  ideas,  must  have 
been  associated  with  those  relations. 

Words  of  the  former  kind  may  be  taught 
singly,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  direct 
association  with  the  corresponding  ideas. 
Words  of  the  latter  kind,  since  they  recall 


no  ideas  except  in  their  connection  with 
other  words,  should  always  be  taught  in 
phrases  or  sentences. 

The  use  of  the  sentence,  as  an  aid  to 
association,  may  be  seen  by  considering  that 
ideas  are  most  easily  recalled  in  their  rela- 
tions. If  a  sentence  presents  three  or  four 
ideas  in  certain  mutual  relations,  the  words 
in  the  sentence  call  up  the  ideas  more  readily 
than  would  the  same  words  detached  from 
the  sentence  and  isolated  from  one  another. 
The  use  of  sentences  should  begin  after  a 
few  single  words  and  phrases  have  been 
taught. 

WRITING. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  associated  an 
idea  with  the  written  word,  he  should  be 
directed  to  copy  the  word.  Just  as  he 
learned  spoken  words  by  imitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  his  ideas,  so  he  will 
learn  written  words  by  imitation,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  careful  copying  of  a 
word  fixes  it  in  the  mind  as  it  can  be  fixed 
by  no  other  means. 

To  be  sure,  the  first  attempts  will  yield 
very  crude  forms,  just  as  the  first  attempts  at 
talking  do  ;  but  constant  encouragement — 
praise  of  all  genuine  efforts  however  crude 
the  result — will  rapidly  work  improvement. 
By  reading  what  he  writes  the  child  associ- 
ates the  copied  word  directly  with  its  idea, 
and  very  soon  comes  to  feel  that  he  possesses 
a  new  means  of  communicating  thought — 
the  pencil.  He  learns  "to  talk  with  the 
pencil." 

This  copying  of  words  is  the  beginning  of 
spelling.  It  soon  passes  to  the  writing  of 
pronounced  words  and  sentences,  and  thus 
becomes  spelling  in  the  usual  sense— ortho- 
graphy. Thus  reading,  spelling,  use  of  capi- 
tals, punctuation,  and  handwriting  are  all 
begun  at  the  one  and  the  same  time  and  in 
a  way  to  economize  time.  The  copying  of 
words  and  sentences  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  good  "  busy  work." 

THE    BLACK-BOARD. 

The  writing  of  words  on  the  black-board 
presents  them  to  the  child's  vision,  just  as 
the  speaking  of  words  presents  them  to  his 
hearing.  Thus  the  child  may  be  led  to  feel 
that  writing  is  only  another  way  of  talking. 
The  analogy  is  perfect.  Moreover,  one 
word  written  in  a  large  hand  on  the  board 
can  be  made  a  much  better  centre  of  atten- 
tion for  a  group  of  beginners  than  can  the 
small  letters  of  a  book.  Besides,  the  repeti- 
tions in  many  different  sentences  necessary 
for  learning  the  first  words  taught  are  not 
found  in  books  or  charts;  but  the  black- 
board affords  the  means  of  making  an  un- 
limited number  of  repetitions.  The  use  of 
the  black-board  in  teaching  the  first  steps 
of  reading  is  well-nigh  indispensable. 
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PHONIC   ANALYSIS. 

The  first  association  between  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word  is,  or  should  be,  be- 
tween them  as  wholes.  Later,  the  parts  of 
the  words  are  brought  distinctly  to  the  child's 
consciousness.  The  parts  of  a  spoken  word 
are  the  elementary  sounds  composing  it  ; 
the  parts  of  a  written  word  are  the  letters ; 
and  the  latter  being  symbols  of  the  former 
will  need  to  be  associated  with  them.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  (i)  to  separ- 
ate the  spoken  word  into  its  component 
sounds  ;  (2)  to  separate  the  written  word  into 
letters  or  groups  of  letters  ;  and  (3)  to 
establish  the  direct  association  between  the 
several  sounds  and  the  corresponding  letters. 
Let  us  consider  these  steps  in  detail. 

(i)  Slcnv  Pronunciation. —  There  are 
forty-five  elementary  sounds,  and  every 
spoken  word  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  of 
these  sounds.  In  order  to  make  one  sound, 
the  vocal  organs  must  take  a  particular  posi- 
tion, and  the  next  sound  in  the  word  cannot 
be  articulated  until  this  position  is  changed. 
In  changing  the  vocal  organs  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  there  must  be  a  pause  or  a 
suspension  of  sound — except  in  glides, 
where  the  sound  is  continuous.  This  pause 
is,  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  imperceptible 
to  the  ear.  A  longer  pause  than  the  ordinary 
one  will  be  perceptible.  Pronouncing  words 
with  perceptible  pauses  between  the  sounds 
is  called  "spelling  by  sound,"  or  "pro- 
nouncing slowly."  The  term  is  preferable, 
as  describing  more  accurately  the  true 
nature  of  the  act. 

Experience  has  shown  that  children  very 
readily  catch  this  slow  pronunciation,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  uses  perfectly  natural  tones  ; 
as,  for  examj)le,  when  she  quietly  tells  them 
to  touch  the — d — e — s — k  (making  the 
sounds),  or  to  s — t — a — n — d  u — p,  etc. 
The  children  may  very  easily  be  led  to  pro- 
nounce words  in  the  same  way.  Thus  they 
are  brought  to  a  conscious  breaking  up  of 
the  spoken  word  into  its  elementary  sounds. 

(2)  The  separate  letters  are  learned  by 
copying  written  words  and  by  direct  practice 
on  single  letters. 

(3)  Association  of  Sounds  with  Letters. — 
When  several  written  words  have  been 
taught,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  articulate 
the  sounds  of  a  word  as  she  writes  the 
corresponding  letters  on  the  board.  At 
first  nothing  should  be  said  about  it  to  the 
children  ;  they  should  simply  hear  the  sounds 
and  see  the  writing.  After  this  process  has 
been  followed  for  some  time  the  children 
will,  of  their  own  accord,  begin  to  pronounce 
slowly  as  the  teacher  writes.  This  is  an 
indication  that  the  direct  associations  between 
elementary  sounds  and  letters  are  becoming 


established.     The  pupils  are  now   ready  to 
begin  the  phonic  analysis  of  written  words. 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  give  the 
child  the  power  to  pronounce  new  words  for 
himself.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  in  too 
much  training  of  this  kind  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  children  may  be  trained  to  pro- 
nounce words  they  do  not  understand,  and 
thus  to  form  that  habit  of  empty  word-pn - 
nouncing  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
much  bad  reading.  Phonics  has  to  do  with 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  and  pronounc- 
ing a  word  is  not  learning  it.  A  word  is 
learned  only  by  associating  it  with  its  idea. 

Phonic  analysis  enables  the  children  to  feel 
and  act  upon,  though  unconsciously,  the 
analogies  pervading  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

For  example,  having:  learned  several  words 
like  fan,  cap,  hat,  black,  lamp,  sled,  bed,  nest, 
spin,  hill,  ship,  top,  dog,  tub,  gun,  jump,  etc., 
a  child  will  not  hesitate,  in  pronouncing  anv 
monosyllable  having  a  single  vowel  and  end- 
ing with  a  consonant,  to  give  the  short  sound 
to  the  vowel.  This  rule  has  exceptions,  but 
its  importance  is  manifest  when  we  remem- 
ber that  about  half  of  all  the  monosyllables 
of  the  language  end  with  a  consonant  and 
have  the  vowel  short. 

Again,  by  contrasting  a  few  such  words  as 
mat,  mate  ;  hat,  hate;  pin,  pine  ;' rod,  rode  ; 
tub,  tube ;  the  child  will  soon  learn  to  give 
the  long  sound  to  a  vowel  when  followed  by 
a  consonant  and  a  silent  e.  Indeed,  the 
silent  e  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  long,  and  no  other  mark  is 
needed.  Tbis  rule  applies  to  a  very  large 
number  of  monosyllables. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  many  smaller  classes 
of  words  in  which  analogy  may  be  relied  on 
as  a  safe  guide  to  pronunciation  ;  as  in  fight, 
right,  i7iight,  sight,  tight,  etc.  ;  old,  bold,  cold, 
sold,  etc.  ;  mind,  blind,  fitid,  kind,  etc. ; 
wedge,  edge,  tinge,  hinge,  budge,  trudge,  etc. 
(which  are  the  principal  classes  of  exceptions 
to  the  two  rules  above  stated) ;  boat,  coat, 
road,  toad,  moan,  groan,  board,  soar,  etc. 
(where  the  a  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that 
vowel  0  has  the  long  sound) ;  pain,  rain, gain, 
grain,  main,  etc. ;  day,  may,  pay,  say,  etc. 
(where  the  i  or  the  y  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  a  has  its  long  sound.) 

These  and  many  more  such  lists  of  words 
have  no  need  of  marked  type  or  maiks  of  any 
kind  to  indicate  their  pronunciation.  The 
children  will  soon  learn  to  rely  on  the  analo- 
gies, and,  if  the  teacher  is  judicious  in  her 
choice  oC  lists,  they  may  do  so  safely.  Con- 
cerning the  exceptional  words  like  are,  were, 
luas,  could,  would,  should,  have,  love,  do,  to, 
here,  there,  xohere,  etc.,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  they  are  everyday  words,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation and  writing  are  learned  very  early. 
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There  is  no  need  of  marking  them.  Excep- 
tional words  that  occur  less  often  may  be 
marked  ;  but  there  will  be  little  need  of 
marks  in  teaching  the  vocabulary  of  the  First 
Reader. 

THE   METHOD. 

The  method  described  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  is  a  combination  of  processes.  The 
important  features  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  Association.  —  The  fundamental  pro- 
cess aims  to  bring  about  direct  associations 
between  ideas  and  written  or  printed  words, 
also  between  thoughts  and  written  or  printed 
sentences.  The  beginning  with  selected 
words  and  sentences  is  a  feature  of  the  so- 
called  Word  and  Sentence  Methods.  The 
use  of  objects  and  models  or  pictures  of 
objects  in  preference  to  spoken  words  as  a 
means  of  establishing  the  desired  associations 
is  a  characteristic  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Object  Method. 

{2)  Writing. — The  words  and  sentences 
taught  are  written  on  the  black-board  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  children.  The 
change  from  script  to  print  may  come  early 
or  late  ;  but  script  comes  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  is  kept  up,  even  after  the  change 
has  been  made,  both  as  an  important  means 
of  learning  to  read  and  as  a  preparation  for 
composition.  Thus  the  valuable  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Script  Method  is 
utilized. 

(3)  Phonic  Analysis. — The  phonic  analy- 
sis of  spoken  words  comes  in  early,  and 
phonic  analysis  of  written  words  follows  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  associations  between 
the  elementary  sounds  and  the*letters  repre- 
senting them  can  be  established.  This  is 
not  made  the  fundamental  process,  but  it  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  complete  method. 
Its  principal  aim  is  to  give  the  child  the 
power  of  pronouncing  new  words  by  the  help 
of  the  analogies  of  the  language. 
Directions. 

The  rest  of  this  document  contains  detailed 
directions  as  to  carrying  out  the  method  above 
described  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

PRELIMINARY  WORK  {a)  IN    CONVERSATION 
{h)  IN  PHONICS. 

{a)  Conversation.  —  Before  beginning 
the  work  of  teaching  words  the  teacher  should 
give  some  preliminary  exercises  in  seeing, 
hearing,  and  talking. 

The  purpose  of  these  exercises  (which  are 
to  be  carried  on  by  conversation)  is  to  over- 
come the  natural  timidity  of  beginners,  to 
develop  their  power  of  talking  freely,  dis- 
tinctly, and  correctly,  and  to  train  them  to  a 
habit  of  fixing  their  attention  ;  so  that  when 
the  first  steps  in  teaching  words  are  taken  a 
little  later,  their  attention  may  be  concen- 
trated on  that  work  alone. 


The  lessons,  preparatory  to  reading,  should 
not  be  desultory  or  purposeless.  Simple, 
well-arranged  talks  with  the  children  on  the 
parts  of  their  bodies  ;  on  animals  and  plants  ; 
on  place,  form,  color,  and  other  qualities  of 
objects,  are  a  natural  preparation  for  the  first 
reading  lessons.  The  written  words  may  be 
the  record  of  the  chief  points  of  these  oral 
lessons.  Such  words  as  hand,  nose,  arm, 
cat,  bird,  rabbit,  rose,  bud,  fiower,  leaf ;  on, 
in,  for ;  square,  round ;  large,  small,  hard, 
sweet,  soft ;  white,  black,  red,  blue ;  and  the 
action  words,  see,  run,  jump,  walk,  catch, 
sing,  will  all  be  used  in  the  oral  instruction 
indicated  in  the  Outline  Course  of  Study. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
voices  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  be  used 
naturally  and  easily.  Harsh  and  unnatural 
tones  should  not  be  allowed.  Faults  in  arti- 
culation and  pronunciation  should  be  care- 
fully corrected,  and,  in  general,  correct  habits 
of  speech  should  be  formed  or  strengthened 
by  giving  much  practice  in  speaking. 

I.  Exercises  in  Imitation  of  the  Teacher. — 
Suiting  her  action  to  the  words,  the  teacher 
may  use,  and  the  pupils  imitate,  first  in  con- 
cert and  then  individually,  such  sentences  as 
the  following  *  : — 

This  is  my  right  hand. 

This  is  my  left  hand. 

Here  are  both  hands. 

This  is  my  right  arm. 

This  is  my  left  arm. 

Here  are  some  blocks. 

There  are  some  flowers. 

I  can  bend  my  arm. 

What  can  you  do  with  your  hand  ? 

I  can  shut  my  hand. 

I  can  open  my  hand. 

This  is  my  slate. 

What  is  that  ? 

That  is  the  clock. 

This  is  iny  slate  and  that  is  the  clock. 

This  is  my  slate  and  that  is  your  slate. 

This  is  my  desk. 

That  is  the  teacher's  desk. 

Where  is  the  clock  ? 

There  is  the  clock. 

Where  is  a  picture  ? 

There  is  a  picture. 

Here  is  a  boy,  and  there  is  a  girl. 

What  can  you  do  ? 

I  can  run. 

See  me  run. 

I  can  walk. 

What  are  you  doing  ? 

We  are  walking. 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

I  am  going  to  the  teacher's  desk. 

What  do  you  see  ? 

*  These  examples  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  of 
course  ;  the  teacher  will  use  such  as  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  capacity  of  her  class. 
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I  see  a  window. 
I  see  a  table  and  a  chair. 
Where  are  they  ? 
The  chair  is  here. 

2.  Relations  of  Objects  suggested  by  their 
relative  Positions. — Put  objects  in  different 
places,  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  you  where  they 
are.     For  example  : — 

Where  is  the  box  ? 
The  box  is  on  the  table. 
The  box  is  under  the  table. 
Where  is  the  pencil  ? 
The  pencil  is  in  your  hand. 
The  pencil  is  in  the  box. 
The  pencil  is  in  the  box,  and  the  box  is 
on  the  table. 

Where  is  the  picture  ? 
The  picture  is  on  the  wall. 

3.  Actions.  —  The  teacher  may  perform 
acts,  and  the  pupils  tell  what  she  does.  For 
example  : — 

You  sat  down! 

You  walked. 

You  took  the  pencil. 

You  made  some  marks  on  the  blackboard. 

The  teacher  rapped  on  the  table. 

Miss rang  the  bell. 

Let  one  pupil  perform  acts,  and  let  other 
pupils  tell  what  he  does. 
John  stood  up. 
Mary  shook  hands  with  Kate. 

4.  Qualities  of  Things. — At  the  request  of 
the  teacher  let  the  pupils  tell  something 
about  two  boxes  : — 


This  box  is  red. 
That  box  is  blue. 
.This  box  is  pretty. 
That  box  is  heavy. 
Where  is  the  pretty  box  ? 
The  pretty  box  is  on  the  desk. 
This  box  is  red  and  that  box  is  blue. 
The  red  box  is  on  the  desk,  and  the  blue 
box  is  on  the  table. 

5.  Things  Compared: — 
This  block  is  large. 
That  block  is  small. 

This  block  is  larger  than  that  block. 
These  blocks  are  small. 
Those  blocks  are  large. 

6.  Suggestive  Questions  : — 
What  do  you  see  ? 
What  do  you  hear  ? 
What  can  you  touch  ? 

7.  Ask  a  pupil  to  perform  several  acts, 
and,  during  their  performance,  to  describe 
what  he  is  doing. 

Ask  him  to  tell  where  certain  objects  are. 

Ask  him  to  take  an  object,  and  tell  all  he 
can  about  it. 

Give  pupils  different  pictures,  and  ask  each 
to  tell  a  story  about  the  one  that  he  has. 

Let  the  teacher  tell  short,  interesting 
stories,  and  then  let  the  pupils  tell  them. 

Thus,  by  making  everything  real,  all  pure- 
ly mechanical  expression  is  avoided,  and  the 
emphasis,  inflection,  pauses,  and  tones  spring 
from,  and  are  controlled  by,  the  thought. 


{To  be  concluded  in  the  October  Monthly. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  opened  at 
the  Education  Department,  Aug.  12.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  teachers  throughout 
the  Province.  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education,  President  of  the  Association,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  The  meeting  opened  with 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Scripture,  followed 
by  prayer  by  Mr.  Robert  McQueen,  of  Iro- 
quois. After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  confirmed,  Mr.  Inspector  J.  H.  Smith, 
of  Ancaster,  was  appointed  Recording  Secre- 
tary. The  different  sections  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  then  formed,  as  follows  : — High 
School  Sections,  H.  I.  Strang,  Goderich, 
Chairman ;  Public  School  Inspectors'  Sec- 
tion, Mr.  D.  A.  Maxwell,  Amherstburg, 
Chairman  ;  Public  School  Section,  Mr.  Jas 
Duncan,  Windsor,  Chairman.  The  sections 
met  in  the  mornings. 

Mr.  Hendry,  the  treasurer,  submitted  his 
annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $859. 81, 'of 


which  $484.71  was  the  balance  from  previous 
year,  $200  the  Government  grant,  and  $52 
members'  fees.  After  paying  all  expenses 
the  balance  in  hand  was  $541.75. 

The  accounts  were  submitted  to  an  audit- 
ing committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  McAllis- 
ter, McQueen  and  Campbell.  The  meeting 
adjourned  till  two  o'clock. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

There  was  a  larger  attendance  in  the  after- 
noon than  in  the  morning.  The  President 
took  the  chair  at  two  o'clock,  and  after 
routine  proceedings  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes, 
Public  School  Inspector  for  the  city  of  To- 
ronto, read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "Indus- 
trial Education."  By  an  industrial  training 
he  meant  anything  that  would  tend  to  enable 
the  hand  to  represent  more  accurately  in 
material  form  the  thoughts  of  the  mind.  He 
held  that  the  sooner  the  industrial  training 
of  a  child  began  the  more  perfect  would  be 
his  development.     The  hand,  he  said,  was 
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the  agent  of  the  mind,  and  formed  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  mind  acquired  know- 
ledge. He  dwelt  for  some  time  upon  the 
good  results  in  the  way  of  industrial  education 
derived  from  the  Kindergarten  system  of 
teaching.  The  child  during  his  first  year  at 
school  should  deal  chiefly  with  real  things  as 
he  did  before  he  entered  school,  and  he 
should  use  things  not  that  he  might  learn 
about  the  things  themselves,  but  that  through 
using  them  he  might  incidentally  learn  new 
facts,  discover  new  principles,  develop  his 
perceptive  faculties,  and  define  his  concep- 
tions. Industrial  drawing  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  classes.  The  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession were  due  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  the  progressive  and  liberal  course  he  had 
recently  adopted  in  providing  free  of  charge 
for  teachers  in  Ontario  the  means  of  learning 
how  to  teach  this  important  subject,  by  estab- 
lishing vacation  drawing  classes  in  charge  of 
competent  and  experienced  masters.  Mr 
Hughes  exhibited  some  specimens  of  work 
done  under  the  Kindergarten  system,  such  as 
paper  posting,  paper  folding,  sewing  on  card- 
board, etc. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  among 
the  members  of  the  Association  with  refer- 
ence to  the  paper. 

Dr.  Mulvaney  endorsed  the  views  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  He  thought  in  addition  to  what 
the  Government  had  done  in  this  direction 
something  in  the  direction  of  scientific  train- 
ing should  be  provided.  There  was  much 
room  for  improvement  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Steele  thought  that  if  parents 
could  be  brought  to  feel  the  importance  of 
this  kind  of  training  the  teachers  would  be 
given  help  in  which  to  do  the  work.  He 
would  also  teach  the  girls  how  to  use  tools. 

Mr.  Suddaby  claimed  for  Berlin  the  honour 
of  first  introducing  the  system  advocated. 

Dr.  Forrest  said  they  were  doing  too  much 
in  the  way  of  filling  the  pupils  with  know- 
ledge, instead  of  fitting  them  for  their  future 
work.  If  they  would  do  away  with  the  home 
work  of  the  pupils  they  could  find  time  for 
the  industrial  work.  Six  hours'  work  a  day 
for  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  was 
sufficient.  He  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
vacation  school  for  teaching  drawing  to  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  Tamblyn  thought  that  time  could  be 
found  for  this  teaching.  Those  who  com- 
plained of  want  of  time  found  time  for  thou- 
sands of  unimportant  things.  There  was  too 
much  of  mental  study  to  the  neglect  of  in- 
dustrial training.  Home  lessons  should  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  did  not  believe  the  mental 
work  of  the  schools  had  done  the  evil  which 
had  been  said.  It  was  done  by  making  the 
boys  and  girls  of  twelve  men  and  women. 


and  in  luxurious  living.  The  past  generation 
had  done  far  more  work  than  was  done  by 
the  present.  The  country  teachers  had  not 
time  to  give  this  teaching. 

Mr.  Gordon  thought  the  use  of  part  of  the 
time  at  this  kind  of  teaching  would  aid  the 
teachers  in  the  intellectual  work. 

Mr.  Miller  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  paper.  The  time  objection  had  been 
raised  on  the  proposal  of  every  change  which 
had  since  been  adopted.  The  talking  of 
want  of  time  was  all  nonsense.  He  hoped 
the  paper  would  be  thought  over  very  care- 
fully by  all  who  had  heard  it.  He  moved  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Macintosh  warmly  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, and  thought  that  as  teachers  should  not 
shut  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  new 
truths.  They  should  be  careful  not  to  be- 
come fossilized,  nor  to  become  moss-grown. 

Mr.  Fotheringham  said  the  lime  had  come 
for  a  change  in  the  country  schools.  The 
industrial  system  should  be  made  compul- 
sory. The  time  when  the  control  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  and  the  time,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge.  The  trustees  were  not  always  the 
most  competent  to  judge  in  these  matters. 
Music  and  drawing  should  be  made  compul- 
sory instead  of  optional. 

Mr.  McBrien  said  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  adopting  the  proposal, 
but  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  want 
of  time  argument. 

Mr.  Dearness  advised  teachers  to  save  time 
in  the  way  advocated  by  Mr.  Hughes.  He 
thought  they  could,  whether  in  the  city  or 
country,  take  many  useful  leaves  out  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  book. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hughes- replied  to  the  vote  of  thanks. 
He  moved  that  the  address  read  on  "  Indus- 
trial Education  "  be  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  Messrs.  McHenry,  Suddaby, 
Fotheringham  and  the  mover,  with  a  request 
that  they  prepare  resolutions  based  on  it  to 
submit  to  the  convention  at  a  future  session. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  William  Mcintosh,  of  Madoc,  said  the 
subject  upon  which  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  speak — the  increased  Legislative  Aid  to 
Public  Schools — was  ripe  for  discussion. 
The  educational  system  was  a  State  system 
in  part,  and  indeed  it  was  almost  entirely  a 
State  system  as  regards  Public  Schools.  The 
State  aided  in  the  support  of  Public  Schools 
with  the  object  no  doubt  of  encouraging  edu- 
cation. Did  the  State  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  in  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  control  it  exercised  over 
the  system  ?  The  educational  system  was 
instituted  by  the  State,  and  to  a  large  extent 
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the  system  had  always  been  in  advance  of 
public  opinion.  What  control  did  the  State 
exercise  over  the  system  ?  The  State  con- 
trolled to  a  limited  extent  the  people  in  the 
erection  of  Public  School  buildings.  The 
people  were  controlled  by  the  State  in  refer- 
ence to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  in  regard 
to  the  hours  of  study,  in  regard  to  vacations 
and  a  great  many  other  things,  and  they  had 
to  abide  by  it.  He  found  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  that 
the  sum  of  $25 1 ,356  had  been  given  to  Public 
Schools,  while  the  total  receipts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Public  Schools  were  $3,469,990. 
The  grant  per  capita  of  the  school  population 
was  a  little  over  fifty  cents.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  round  figures  was  about  7,000. 
Would  any  one  say  that  the  grant  of  fifty 
cents  per  pupil  was  at  all  commensurate 
either  with  the  control  the  State  exercised 
over  the  schools,  or  the  vast  importance  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Public  Schools?  He 
compared  the  support  given  to  Public  Schools 
with  the  support  to  High  Schools  and  the 
higher  educational  branches.  The  aid  to  the 
High  Schools  during  the  year  was  $84,304, 
and  the  total  amount  received  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  High  Schools  was  $373,000. 
He  did  not  wish  the  grant  to  the  High 
Schools  lowered,  but  he  thought  the  grant  to 
Public  Schools  might  be  raised  so  as  to  com- 
pare favourably  with  High  Schools.  The 
Public  Schools  were  the  foundation  of  higher 
education.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  and 
those  who  controlled  the  system  to  attend 
more  particularly  to  the  education  of  children 
who  were  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes.  He  also  suggested  new  regulations 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the 
legislative  grants.  For  a  great  many  years 
the  Legislative  grants  had  been  divided 
among  the  municipalities  according  to  the 
average  attendance.  The  system  was  fraught 
with  many  evils. 

Mr.  Dearness  said  that  too  much  State  aid 
would  cripple  local  effort.  He  contended 
that  the  present  system  of  apportionment  did 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  up  the  average 
attendance. 

Several  members  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  increase  in  the  grant  would  be  a 
popular  move. 

Mr.  McAllister  said  that  if  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  compulsory  attendance  was  enforced 
the  grants  received  would  be  much  higher. 

Mr.  McBrien  said  the  people  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  Government  liberality  to  High 
Schools,  but  asked  why  the  same  liberality 
was  not  extended  to  Common  Schools. 

Mr.  McKinnon  thought  the  grant  to  Com- 
mon schools  was  too  small.  The  teachers  did 
most  important  work  for  the  community,  and 
yet  no  class  of  professional  men  was  so  poor- 
ly paid. 


Mr.  Smith  was  in  favour  of  increased 
grants  to  Public  Schools,  but  doubted  whether 
teachers  '  salaries  would  be  much  increased 
thereby.  He  would  like  to  see  some  change 
in  the  method  of  apportionment,  but  could 
not  suggest  what  that  change  should  be. 

Mr.  Fotheringham  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the  grant  upon 
the  rate  of  taxation  paid  by  the  section ; 
another  portion  upon  the  grade  of  certificate 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  third  portion  upon 
the  average  attendance. 

Mr  Mcintosh  moved  that  it  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  Legislative 
grant  should  be  largely  increased,  and  that 
the  whole  question  of  distribution  be  referred 
to  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs  Dearness, 
McKinnon,  Fotheringham,  Burrowes,  Mc,- 
Kay,  Miller,  Brown,  and  the  mover  to  report 
in  detail  as  to  the  best  mode  of  appor- 
tionment.    Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  8  p.m. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

In  the  evening  not  only  was  there  a  very 
large  attendance  of  teachers,  but  many  promi- 
nent citizens  also  were  present.  The  main 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  President's 
annual  address,  delivered  by  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross,  Minister  of  Education  and  President  of 
the  Association.     [See  page  321.] 

Mr.  David  Fotheringham  moved,  seconded 
by  Mr.  MacMurchy,  that  the  Association 
express  its  high  appreciation  of  the  address, 
and  tender  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  having  delivered  it.  This  reso- 
lution was  put  by  the  Secretary  and  carried 
amid  loud  applause. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  vote  in  a 
few  words.  He  expressed  great  gratification 
at  the  success  which  had  attended  this  meet- 
ing. He  had  not  known  a  meeting  which 
was  better  attended  or  at  which  the  discus- 
sions were  more  earnest  and  interesting.  He 
explained  that  the  next  part  of  the  programme 
would  be  the  hearing  of  reports  from  dele- 
gates of  the  various  county  Associations.  In 
the  course  of  a  brief  discussion  upon  the  work 
of  these  Associations,  he  stated  that  in  New 
York  there  was  a  staff  of  twelve  men  who  did 
little  if  anything  else  than  visit  the  counties 
and  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  latest  and 
most  advanced  thought  in  connection  with 
education.  In  some  of  the  other  States  the 
same  work  was  done  in  different  ways.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  two  men  to  place  upon 
the  road  to  visit  the  several  Associations  for 
this  purpose.  He  did  not  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Associations,  for  he 
understood  that  these  organizations  must  be 
allowed  to  do  their  own  work.  But  by  this 
system  he  hoped  to  assist  the  teachers  in  their 
work  without  clashing  with  the  Association. 

Reports  were  then  read  from  a  number 
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of  the  counties.  Mr.  D.  J.  Murphy  spoke 
for  West  Middlesex,  in  which  Association 
there  were  120  teachers.  His  reports 
showed  a  good  state  of  affairs  to  exist, 
Mr.  Sinclair,  of  East  Lambton,  represent 
ing  ninety-eight  teachers,  and  Mr.  Baird, 
"West  Huron,  also  reported.  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Bruce, stated  among  other  things  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  interest  among  the  young  teachers. 
His  Association  contained  eighty  teachers. 
Mr.Chadwick,  of  Perth,  representing  from  150 
to  200  teachers,  stated  that  the  Perth  Asso- 
ciation had  no  membership  fees.  One  of  the 
main  difficulties  was  the  indifference  of  many 
of  the  teachers  to  the  literature  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  thought  there  should  be  some 
scheme  for  putting  the  school  journals  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  teachers.  Mr.  Payne, 
of  Algoma,  began  the  reading  of  his  report, 
but  as  it  was  long,  and  had  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  care,  the  reading  of  it 
was  postponed  to  a  future  occasion.  Mr. 
Fotheringham  reported  for  York  that  the 
Association,  numbering  eighty  teachers  in 
attendance,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Mr.  F.  O.  Steele  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Simcoe  Association  of  fifty  members. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  for  Went  worth  with  115 
members.  Mr.  McRae  for  the  forty  members 
of  the  Waterloo  Association.  Mr.  Henstridge 
for  the  Frontenac  Association  of  140  mem- 
bers, and  Mr.  Clapp  for  the  North  Welling- 
ton Association  of  103  members. 

The  hearing  of  reports  for  other  counties 
was  postponed. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  two 
o'clock. 

Wednesday. 
The  Convention  met  again  at  2  p.m.,  the 
President,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  in  the  chair. 

A  memorial  from  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  praying  that  temperance 
text-books  be  introduced  in  the  schools,  was 
referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnston,  Hamilton,  read  a 
paper  on  "How Best  to  Secure  the  Perman- 
ence and  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the 
County  Model  Schools."  He  argued  that 
reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and  hygiene 
should  be  left  to  the  High  Schools,  and  the 
proper  work  of  training  students  how  to 
,  teach  be  alone  taken  up  by  the  Model 
Schools.  He  thought  the  department  im- 
mediately after  the  June  Literary  Examina- 
tions, should  instruct  each  student  what 
Model  School  she  or  he  should  attend.  It 
would  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  stu- 
dents at  the  various  Model  Schools.  The 
principals  should  teach  classes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  student-teachers,  which  they 
could  easily  do  if  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
teaching  hygiene,  reading,  and  mental  arith- 
metic. Then  students  should  be  practised 
in  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 


pal. The  student-teachers  should  be  taught 
how  to  observe  teaching  for  three  weeks 
before  being  sent  out  to  teach  the  classes. 
The  syllabus  should  be  so  revised  as  to  bear 
solely  upon  teaching,  or  how  to  teach,  and 
should  be  divided  into  twelve  portions  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  weeks  of  the 
term,  the  primary  essentials  being  taken  up 
first.  Both  the  Literary  and  Provincial 
Examinations  should  be  uniform  all  over  the 
country.  The  County  Boards  ought  to  be 
remodelled,  so  as  to  consist  of  only  three 
members — practical  teachers,  such  as  the 
principals  of  the  High  Schools  and  County 
Model  Schools.  He  made  many  other  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  the  grants,  examina- 
tions, marking,  simplification  of  the  training 
registers,  and  issuing  of  permanent  third- 
class  certificates. 

Dr.  Kelly  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Johnston  for  his  suggestive  paper.  The 
recommendation  to  make  the  Principal  of 
the  Model  School  one  of  the  Examining 
Board  was  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
examinations  adopted  by  the  Department. 
He  objected,  moreover,  to  the  permanence 
of  third-class  certificates.  He  held  that 
third-class  certificate  holders  should  work  up 
to  first-class.  It  would  be  a  retrograde 
movement  to  have  permanent  third-class 
certificates. 

Mr.  McBrien  favoured  the  permanent  third- 
class  certificates.  If  a  teacher  taught  suc- 
cessfully for  one  year,  he  would  teach  more 
effectually  the  second  year.  The  fact  of 
renewals  being  granted  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  that  students  would 
naturally  flock  to  the  best  Model  Schools 
and  why  should  the  poor  schools  be  kept  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  good  ones.  A  few 
effective  Model  Schools  could  do  all  the 
work  of  the  Province,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  to  keep  up  so  many  as  at  present. 
Mr.  Steele  hoped  that  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Powell  agreed  that  it  was  advisable 
to  relegate  the  literary  course  to  the  High 
Schools. 

Mr.  Munroe,  Ottawa,  thought  that  the 
examination  papers  should  be  uniform. 
They  might  be  prepared  by  the  Department. 
The  motion  was  carried. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Mitchell,  Perth,  read  a  paper 
on  the  *'  Status  and  Values  of  Third-class 
Certificates."  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have 
entered  the  profession  merely  as  a  temporary 
experiment,  with  the  intention  of  deserting 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Many  were  acting 
irregularly,  as  he  claimed,  under  permits. 
He  wished  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this. 
The  high-standard  the  third-class  teachers 
attained  since  1880  showed  their  ability  to 
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teach  in  any  schools.  Thoughtfulness  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  art  of  teaching  he 
thought  were  the  want  of  the  profession. 
The  impediment  to  the  social  position  of  the 
teacher  was  that  they  were  birds  of  passage. 
The  legal,  medical,  and  clerical  professions, 
and  book  agents  were  recruited  from  their 
ranks.  He  suggested  a  remedy  in  the  grad- 
ing of  the  certificates,  and  one  in  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  rural  boards.  People  were 
not  averse  to  paying  good  salaries.  Good 
teachers  could  get  good  salaries.  These 
were  faults  which  could  be  removed  by 
legislation,  but  there  was  much  which  should 
be  done  by  the  teachers.  They  should  re- 
spect themselves,  and  devote  themselves  to 
a  philosophical  study  of  the  subjects  tav^ht. 
A  fault  in  the  teachers  was  their  habit  of 
deserting  positions,  in  the  face  of  written 
bonds,  for  more  lucrative  situations.  The 
people  did  not  hold  a  high  enough  apprecia- 
tion of  a  liigh  standing.  Legislation  might 
be  provided  requiring  that  places  of  say 
$75,000  assessment  should  employ  a  second- 
class  teacher.  Third-class  certificates  should 
only  be  in  force  in  the  county  wherein 
granted.  He  recommended  that  several 
subjects  should  now  be  struck  off  the  Model 
School  list ;  hygiene  should  be  limited  to 
school  hygiene ;  reading  aloud  to  be  made 
to  extend  over  a  certain  ground ;  the  phil- 
osophy of  teaching  as  well  as  the  method 
should  be  taught  and  explained ;  every 
incentive  should  be  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment to  people  to  enter  the  profession  ;  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  of  rural  school  boards  ;  certificates 
should  be  valid  only  in  jurisdiction  of  the 
granters ;  teachers  should  respect  their  call- 
ing ;  and  they  should  act  in  good  faith 
towards  one  another. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Gait,  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Third  Class  Certificates  being 
permanent.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  essayist. 

Mr.  Smith  suggested  a  plan  for  a  person 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  say  three  years 
as  a  pupil  teacher  before  being  allowed  to  go 
up  for  the  Third  Class  Examination. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dearness  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  School  Fund.  It  recom- 
mended (i)  that  the  amount  of  the  legislative 
grant  to  Public  Schools  be  largely  increased ; 
(2)  that  a  part  of  each  grant,  say  one-half, 
be  divided  equally  among  all  the  school  sec- 
tions in  the  municipality,  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  each  additional  de- 
partment count  as  one-half  of  a  school  in 
making  this  division;  (3)  that  the  balartce  of 
the  legislative  grant  be  appropriated  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  several 


school  sections  for  the  previous  year,  and 
that  the  balance  of  the  municipal  grant  be 
appropriated  on  the  basis  of  average  attend- 
ance for  the  whole  year. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  till  the  evening. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  eight 
o'clock. 

After  routine  business,  the  President,  in  a 
few  complimentary  words,  introduced  Rev. 
Principal  Grant  as  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.     [See  page  325.] 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Principal  Grant 
for  his  address  was  moved  by  Mr.  MacMurchy, 
of  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  St.  Thomas  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  carried  amid  loud  applause. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  then  rose  to  present  the 
medal  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School.  He  explained  that 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Canada  in 
i860  he  left  ;^300  to  be  used  in  advancing 
education  in  the  Province.  He  (Mr.  Ross) 
determined  that  so  long  as  he  had  control  of 
it,  this  money  should  be  used  to  provide  gold 
medals  for  the  best  scholars  in  each  of  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Province,  the  prize 
to  be  won  not  merely  by  a  good  showing  at 
the  examination,  but  with  some  consideration 
given  to  the  work  of  the  whole  session.  In 
Ottawa  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
in  Toronto  by  Miss  Amelia  Harris.  Mr. 
Davis  was  called  up  and  received  his  prize 
amid  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

Thursday. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  re-as- 
sembled at  two  o'clock,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross 
presiding. 

Mr.  Scarlett  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  was  referred  the  com- 
munication of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  They  stated  that  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  them  had  been  for  some  time, 
and  were  still,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Education  Department.  When  finally  set- 
tled they  would,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McAJlister  presented  the  report  of 
the  Audit  Committee.  They  stated  that 
they  had  examined  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers, and  found  them  correctly  kept. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  making  the  following 
nominations  of  officers: — President,  Mr.  J. 
PI.  Smith ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Doan;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Hunter;  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.J.  Hendry. 
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The  report  was  taken  up  clause  by  clause. 

In  amendment  to  the  recommendation  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Suddaby proposed  Mr.  J.L.Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Smerl  proposed,  in  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  Dr.  McLellan. 

Mr.  Hughes  requested  his  friends  to  drop 
his  name,  and  asked  them  to  support  Dr. 
McLellan. 

Mr.  Hughes'  name  was  then  withdrawn. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  Messrs.  Bryant 
and  Campbell  being  appointed  scrutineers, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  McLellan. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  then  carried. 

Messrs.  McMurchy,  Alexander  and  Mc- 
Kinnon  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
next  year  on  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  be  held  at  the  Grimsby  camp 
grounds. 

The  vote  was  lost. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker,  of  the  Normal  School,  Normanville, 
111.,  and  author  of  '*  Talks  on  Teaching." 

Col.  Parker  then  delivered  an  address  on 
the  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Language  in 
Schools.  He  said  that  the  maxim,  "  learn 
to  do  by  doing,"  had  been  disregarded. 
For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  teachers 
had  been  trying  to  do  a  thing  by  doing 
something  else.  In  the  first  place,  reading 
was  not  talking.  The  child  had  learned  to 
talk  before  he  came  to  school;  in  fact  all 
great  elocutionists  said,  "  If  you  will  learn 
elocution,  go  to  a  little  child."  The  child's 
pronunciation  and  articulation  might  be  im- 
perfect ;  its  emphasis  never.  The  lecturer 
imitated  in  a  way  which  excited  the  laughter 
of  the  audience  the  dull,  monotonous  tone  in 
which  a  child  reads  after  a  few  months' 
training  at  school,  and  said  it  was  something 
between  a  whine  and  a  groan.  Reading  was 
not  pronunciation.  If  pronunciation  had  to 
be  taught,  it  was  something  quite  separate 
from  reading,  nor  did  reading  consist  of 
articulation  or  emphasis,  both  of  which  the 
child  had  learned  before  coming  to  school. 

He  defined  reading  as  a  means  of  getting 
thought  by  means  of  written  sentences.  Read- 
ing was  thinking  by  means  of  written  words. 
If  the  child  did  not  think  he  did  not  read. 
Thinking  was  the  mind's  means  of  growth, 
and  reading  was  one  great  means  of  think- 
ing. The  great  mistake  committed  had  been 
to  make  expression  the  end  of  education, 
whereas  power  should  be  the  end  and  ex- 
pression the  means.  As  frequently  taught, 
oral  reading,  instead  of  a  means  to  make  the 
child  think,  was  actually  an  obstacle  between 
the  child  and  the  thought.  Children,  he 
thought,  were  born  good,  but  men  had 
sought  out  many  inventions  to  make  them 
bad.  One  of  these  was  the  old  A,  B,  C 
method  of  teaching  the  alphabet.     Another 


was  the  phonic  system,  as  sometimes  taught, 
and  another  was  elocution,  in  which  children 
were  taught  to  make  strange  and  unnatural 
noises.  He  strongly  condemned  the  system 
under  which  children  were  made  to  read  the 
same  book  again  and  again  after  they  had 
learned  its  contents  by  heart.  Take  this 
question  of  polluting  literature.  Why  did 
children  read  it?  Because  they  were  starved 
in  the  school-room  on  this  miserable  rub- 
bish. He  would  throw  away  the  spelling 
books,  the  grammars,  the  primary  geograph- 
ies, and  buy  a  library  for  every  school-house 
in  America.  He  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  his  hearers  were  moving  in  the 
direction  of  taking  a  little  time  to  develop 
the  child's  mind. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  his 
paper  on  Industrial  Education.  They  re- 
commended (i)  that  industrial  drawing  be 
made  compulsory  in  Public  and  High  Schools, 
and  that  the  marks  of  drawing  be  taken  into 
account  the  same  as  any  other  subjects  at  the 
Entrance  Examinations;  (2)  that  so  far  as 
"  practicable,  industrial  occupations  of  an  ap- 
propriate character  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools,  especially  in  the  junior 
classes,  and  that  the  Honourable  the  Minister 
of  Education  be  requested  to  provide  for  such 
training  in  connection  with  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
manual  dexterity  and  developing  the  mind. 
He  moved  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Burrows  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Smith,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
furnish  each  member  of  the  Association  with 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting 
free  of  charge. 

Mr.  McAllister  moved  in  amendment  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  motion 
was  carried. 

Mr.  William  Carlyle,  read  his  paper  on 
"  Uniformity  of  Text-Books."  After  speak- 
ing of  the  late  Dr.  Ryerson's  efforts  to  arrive 
at  uniformity  in  text-books,  in  which,  if  that 
gentleman  had  lived  until  1883,  he  would 
have  found  he  had  not  succeeded,  he  pointed 
to  the  uniformity  in  the  whole  system.  It 
was  said  that  all  the  children  should  not 
read  the  same  books,  as  reducing  all  to  the 
same  dead  level.  Grant  this,  and  who  is  to 
decide  upon  the  books  ?  Frequent  changes 
would  destroy  permanence.  The  pupils 
have  now  to  endure  frequent  changes  of 
teachers.  If  to  this  were  added  text-books, 
the  case  would  be  well  nigh  hopeless.  Un- 
less the  same  author  or  no  text-books  be 
used,  classification  would  be  a  practical 
impossibility,  and  dispensing  with  class  in- 
struction would  require  a  remodelling  of  the 
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system.  To  what  extent  should  uniformity 
be  insisted  upon  ?  The  practice  of  the  late 
Minister  of  Education  in  requiring  uniformity 
in  the  book  upon  the  table,  bui  allowing  the 
subsiduary  use  of  other  books,  was  prudent. 
~  id  they  need  one  series  of  school  readers  ? 

ost  assuredly.  Let  more  be  authorized, 
and  they  would  all  find  their  way  into  the 
school  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  teacher, 
multiplying  the  number  of  classes,  already 
too  large.  But  was  it  necessary  that  the 
series  should  embrace  six  books,  accom- 
panied by  a  speller  and  a  book  on  elocution. 
Would  the  scholar,  by  reading  scraps,  not 
acquire  a  taste  for  selections  merely,  or  a 
disgust  for  reading  that  would  never  be  over- 
come? It  was  difficult  to  excite  the  pupil's 
interest  with  readers  composed  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Three  books  compiled  with  better 
taste,  one  whole  book,  and  some  recognized 
English  classical  work,  authorized  from  time 
to  time,  would  achieve  better  results  than 
the  old  series  of  readers.  Then,  no  text- 
book would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
schools  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school  changed,  the  text- 
books would  have  to  be  changed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Carlyle 
for  his  paper. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Knight,  Kingston,  read  a  paper 
on  "  University  Consolidation  and  Legisla- 
tive Aid  to  the  Colleges."  In  touching 
upon  the  last  subject  first,  he  said  there 
were  three  schemes  for  the  solution  of  the 


question:     (i)  to  aid    one   central  college; 

(2)  to  leave  each  college  to  its  own  resources  ; 

(3)  to  aid  all  the  colleges.  In  regard  to  the 
first  proposition  it  was  admitted  that  no  one 
art  college  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  country,  and  this  scheme  would  please 
few  and  would  lead  to  a  cry  of  "  fair  play." 
In  regard  to  the  second  proposition  it  was 
argued  by  its  advocates  that  the  State  should 
not  provide  anything  beyond  a  common 
school  education,  and  it  was  asked  why  the 
majority  of  the  people  should  be  taxed  to 
give  advantages  to  a  limited  few.  The  third 
proposition  was  that  on  certain  conditions 
each  college  should  receive  an  annual  grant 
of  say  $  I  o,  000.  Among  the  conditions  were 
that  each  aided  college  should  have  an  en- 
dowment of  $300,000,  of  which  one-half 
might  be  required  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Government.  In  regard  to  consolidation,  he 
thought  that  if  all  the  existing  institutions 
were  combined  in  Toronto,  a  new  agitation 
would  be  started  for  founding  new  colleges 
in  other  places.  His  own  idea  was  that 
they  could  not  have  too  many  colleges,  and 
too  few  universities.  He  favoured  therefore, 
giving  a  legislative  grant  to  all  colleges  ful- 
filling the  prescribed  conditions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Knight 
for  his  paper. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  8  p.m. — Daily 
Press  Report. 

{ To  be  continued.) 
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First  Reading— From  Blackboard  to 
Books,  with  Directions  for  Teachers,  to 
accompany  Calkins'  Reading  Cards.  By 
N.  A.  Calkins.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  volume  possesses  the  merit  of  much 
originality  in  form  and  arrangement  of  con- 
tents. Beyond  this,  we  cannot  see  any 
pressing  reason  for  its  appearance.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  young 
teachers  it  might  accomplish  much  good, 
but  every  well-read  young  teacher  should  be 
already  familiar  with  the  principles  enun- 
ciated and  illustrated  here,  from  having  met 
with  them  in  "sundry  places  and  divers 
manners."  It  is  simply  another  attempt  to 
combine  the  word  and  phonic   methods  in 


connection  with  black-board  illustrations, 
and  this,  presumably,  is  just  what  every 
teacher  of  average  ability  does  every  day. 
In  the  United  States,  a  work  of  the  kind 
before  us  may  be  a  necessity ;  in  this  country, 
it  is  a  little  behind  rather  than  in  advance  of 
the  age.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  price  of  the  book,  but  it  would  be  dear 
at  seventy-five  cents.  Mechanically,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


A  Map  of  Ontario,  for  School,  Library 
AND  Commercial  Use.  By  S.  Hughes, 
Toronto  :  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  1884. 

This  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
pendious maps  that  we  have  seen.     Indeed 
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it  \s  facile  princeps  of  the  maps  of  this  Prov- 
ince. Besides  the  usual  features  of  good 
charts,  it  presents  an  admirable  view  of  our 
railway  system,  populations,  distances,  High 
School  towns,  and  many  other  things  of 
interest  to  the  intelligent  reader.  It  is  a 
capital  bit  of  work. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
FOR  THE  Year  1883,  with  the  Statis- 
tics OF  1882.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  by  C.  Blackett 
Robinson,  Toronto. 

{Second  Notice.) 

When  we  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing 
the  last  report  of  Mr.  Crooks  as  Minister  of 
Education,  we  had  occasion  to  regret  his 
serious  illness.  We  have  now  to  lament  his 
loss  as  head  of  the  Education  Department 
by  an  affliction,  surely,  the  saddest  that  can 
befall  the  life  of  man — insanity.  The  greatest 
bereavement  of  life  is  that  which  deprives  us 
of  the  power  of  knowing  that  it  is  a  bereave- 
ment. Well  might  Edgar,  in  "  King  Lear," 
under  his  assumed  garb  of  madness,  exclaim, 
when  he  saw  the  condition  of  his  father  with 
his  eyes  torn  out :  •'  The  worst  is  not,  so  long 
as  we  can  say^  this  is  the  worst."  Whatever 
may  have  been  Mr.  Crooks'  faults  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department,  the  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  in  pointing  them  out, 
never  lost  sight  of  his  earnestness  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  And  who  can  now  say  to  what 
extent  these  faults  are  attributable  to  the 
shadow  that  for  a  long  time  was  gradually 
obscuring  the  brightness  of  his  powers  ? 

While  we  are  not  of  those  who  cry.  The 
King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the  King  !  we 
are,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  welcome  Mr. 
Ross  as  successor  to  Mr.  Crooks.  He  has  a 
great  deal  to  recommend  him  to  the  position, 
and  to  the  teaching  profession.  He  was  a 
practical  teacher,  and  as  such  passed  through 
all  grades  of  the  profession  until  he  reached 
the  position  of  Model  School  Inspector.  His 
valuable  services  in  this  capacity  we  had  occa- 
sion to  commend  in  our  review  of  last  year's 
Report.  He  has  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
acted  wisely  in  his  professional  career.  He 
has  the  merit,  not  a  small  one  in  our  eyes,  of 


being  the  first  teacher  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  McCal],  had  public  spirit  enough  to 
establish  an  educational  journal.  This  was 
the  Ontario  Teacher,  which,  in  its  independ- 
ence of  tone,  and  its  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  education  and  the  profession  was  the 
worthy  predecessor  of  the  Educational 
Monthly. 

Mr.  Ross's  experience  as  a  legislator  in  the 
House  of  Commons  should  enable  him  to 
survey  with  no  narrow  view  the  important 
field  of  labour  he  has  entered  upon.  It 
remains  for  him  to  show  whether  he  proposes 
to  occupy  it  as  a  mere  time-serving  politician, 
or  as  a  statesman  with  broad  and  patriotic 
views.  He  takes  hold  of  the  helm  at  a  time 
when  the  cry  is  in  many  quarters  "  about 
ship,"  and  it  will  be  for  him  to  show  that  it 
is  safest  to  keep  the  vessel  in  her  present 
course.  So  long  as  he  steers  clear  of  the 
shoals  which  Mr.  Mundella,  his  compeer  in 
England,  calls  educational  politics,  and  keeps 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  improvement  of 
our  educational  system,  and  of  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  it,  so  long  as  he  summons  to  his  aid 
the  men  best  fitted  to  manage  the  educational 
ship  quite  irrespective  of  their  political  creed 
he  may  depend  upon  the  hearty  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  Educational 
Monthly.  • 

It  would  be  premature  to  look  for  any 
material  results  of  his  administration  in  the 
statistics  which  we  are  about  to  give,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Ross  took  charge  of  the  Department 
but  a  few  months  ago. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND   SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1 882. 

The  total  receipts  were  $3,469,990,  show- 
ing an  increase  cf  $210,751.  The  increase 
for  the  previous  year  was  only  $4,409.  This 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Ross 
regards  it  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with 
which  Mr.  Mundella  congratulated  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  lately  upon  the  fact 
that  the  educational  estimates  now  had 
reached  the  respectable  sum  of  ;^3, 000,000. 
Of  the  total  amount,  eight  per  cent,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Legislative  Grant,  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  was  from  Muni- 
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cipal  School  Rates,  forty-two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  from  Trustees'  School  Assessments, 
and  twenty-two  per  cent,  from  Clergy  Re- 
serve Funds,  Balances,  and  other  sources. 
In  this  statement  we  have  ventured,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  to  alter  the  phraseology  of 
the  synopsis  in  the  Report,  and  have  used 
that  in  the  tables.  What  are  called  in  the 
synopsis  County  Rates  are  those  levied  by 
Municipalities,  and  what  are  called  Local 
Municipal  Rates  are  those  levied  by  School 
Trustees  in  the  School  Sections,  etc. 

The  total  expenditure  was  $3,026,974, 
ing  an  increase  of  $182,702.  Of  this 
amount  seventy-one  per  cent,  was  devoted  to 
teachers'  salaries,  and  the  remainder  was 
spent  on  maps,  prizes,  library  books,  sites 
and  buildings,  and  rent  and  repair  of  school- 
houses,  in  all  of  which  items  there  is  an  in- 
crease. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending 
school  during  the  year  was  471,512  ;  of  this 
number,  fifty-two  per  cent,  were  boys,  and 
forty-eight  per  cent,  girls.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  4,695  boys  and  61  girls.  A  decrease 
in  this  item  has  been  going  on  since  1877, 
when  the  attendance  was  490,860.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  to  what  it  is  due,  and 
still  more  interesting  to  know  when  it  is 
going  to  cease.  Is  it  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  children  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  or  to  an  actual  decrease  in  our 
school  population  ?  We  fear  to  both  causes, 
for  while  the  decrease  in  school  population 
was  only  407,  that  in  the  school  attendance 
was,  as  we  see  above,  4.756,  and  while  the 
school  population  since  1877  has  decreased 
10,987,  the  attendance  at  school  has  decreased 
19,348.  The  decrease  for  1882  was  confined 
to  the  counties  ;  indeed  the  cities  and  towns 
show  a  positive  increase,  and  if  we  take  the 
counties  by  themselves,  their  decrease  was 
9.645.  By  a  law  that  was  passed  in  1881, 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  is  required  to 
cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  school,  or 
other  school  in  which  efficient  elementary 
instruction  is  given,  for  eleven  weeks  in  each 
term,  that  is  for  1 10  days  in  the  year.  Now 
this  is  an  excellent  law  for  making  our  Public 


School  system  effective,  and,  if  carried  out, 
would  leave  little  to  be  desired.  But  what 
says  the  Report  before  us  ?  '*  The  number 
of  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years 
of  age  reported  as  not  attending  any  school 
for  no  days  during  the  year  is  87,444.  This 
statement  is  surely  serious  enough  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  Minister.  It  certainly 
awakened  ours,  and  on  referring  to  the  tables 
to  see  where  the  evil  lay,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  only  the  counties  had  made  com- 
plete returns,  five  cities,  including  Toronto, 
and  nineteen  towns  had  made  none.  So  that 
we  may  safely  set  down  the  number  of  those 
children  who  do  not  attend  school  between 
the  prescribed  ages,  at  100,000.  We  have 
thus  placed  before  us  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  the  parents  of  one-fifth  of  our  school 
population  are  allowed  to  violate  the  law 
with  impunity.  Was  the  legislature  in  earn- 
est in  1 88 1  in  passing  the  compulsory  law,  or 
are  we  to  regard  it  as  another  specimen  of 
that  fancy  legislation  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Local  House  while  away  their 
time,  reserving  their  more  serious  moments 
for  the  more  important  occupation  of  abusing 
each  other  before  the  country,  or  talking 
buncombe.  If  the  law  was  passed  with  the 
serious  purpose  of  being  carried  out,  why  has 
it  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter? 
Cannot  the  Minister,  with  the  aid  of  the  In- 
spectors, make  some  effort  to  check  an  evil 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  in  future 
years  leave  its  blight  upon  the  education  of 
the  country  ? 

The  next  statement  that  meets  us  is  that 
8,086  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen  attended  no  school  whatever  during 
the  year,  but,  upon  again  referring  to  the 
tables,  we  find  that  only  two  out  of  the  ten 
cities,  and  those,  too,  with  the  smallest  school 
population,  and  only  fourteen  out  of  sixty- 
five  towns  make  returns  of  this  class.  The 
above  number,  therefore,  does  not  give  at  all 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  proportion  of  our 
school  population  that  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  any  training,  except  what  the  evil 
associations  of  the  streets  and  lanes  afford. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of 
industrial   training  as    the    only  means    of 
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saving  many  of  these  children  from  a  life  of 
crime.  They  would  thus  be  made  wealth 
producers  instead  of  wealth  consumers.  Had 
the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  the  Mercer 
Reformatory,  an  institution  that  has  failed 
hitherto,  and  is  sure  to  fail,  in  accomplishing 
the  work  for  which  it  was  established — the 
reformation  of  women  who  have  fallen  into 
vice — been  employed  upon  a  provincial  insti- 
tution for  the  industrial  training  of  both  boys 


and  girls  who  did  not  or  would  not  attend 
school,  one  great  means  of  supply  to  the 
criminal  class  would  have  been  cut  ofif,  and 
our  educational  system  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  being  consistently  carried  out. 
Percentage  of  Average  Attendance  : 

In  Cities 58 

"  Towns 53 

*'  Counties 43 

"  the  whole  Province 45 


{To  be  continued.) 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  order  to  make  room  for  Convention 
matters,  and  the  very  remarkable  treatise  on 
Reading,  which  we  reprint  under  '*  School 
Work,"  we  are  obliged  to  omit  a  large  por- 
tion of  University  Work,  School  News,  and 
The  Editor's  Table. 


We  trust  that  this  number  of  The 
Monthly,  which  we  may  call  our  Provincial 
Association  number,  will  be  especially  wel- 
come to  the  profession.  The  papers  which 
we  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
writers,  to  present  in  a  full  and  revised  form 
are  worthy  of  repeated  perusal,  and  will  take 
rank  in  value  with  any  papers  read  at  similar 
gatherings. 


The  High  School  masters  were  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  character  of  some 
of  the  papers  set  at  the  recent  Departmental 
and  University  Examinations.  They  adopted 
a  strong  resolution,  expressing  their  views 
upon  the  matter,  and  urging  desirable 
changes.  We  sympathize  with  the  masters 
in  their  indignation  at  the  injury  that  is  done 
to  candidates  and  schools  by  these  imperfect 
tests.  Every  year  there  has  been  more  or 
less  occasion  for  complaint,  but  now  that  the 
masters  have  taken  the  matter  vigorously  in 
hand  we  may  hope  to  see  the  grievance 
remedied. 


Principal  Grant's  address  is  a  breezy 
call  to  abandon  formalism,  and  to  leave  the 
teacher  to  the  full  play  of  his  individuality. 
He  protests  against  the  delusion  that,  in 
educational  matters,  we  are  models  to  all  the 
world.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
aim  at  absolute  uniformity  over  the  whole 
country,  and  that  it  is  a  huge  blunder  to  over- 
stimulate  the  young  mind.  He  is  quite  certain 
that  the  school  curricula  contain  too  many 
subjects,  and  that  it  is  most  absurd  to  place  a 
subject  upon  the  programme  simply  because 
it  is  useful.  He  is  of  opinion  that  literature 
gives  the  highest  kind  of  mental  training, 
and  in  this  he  agrees  with  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Goldwin  Smith.  The  whole  lecture  is 
suggestive  and,  though  possibly  some  falla- 
cies may  be  detected  in  Dr.  Grant's  reason- 
ing, yet  it  is  after  all  a  valuable  contribution 
to  current  thought  upon  educational  topics. 


The  address  of  the  President,  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  though 
brief,  contains  much  matter  for  reflection. 
It  is  extremely  valuable  in  showing  the  trend 
of  the  Minister's  thoughts,  and  in  giving  an 
outline  of  his  educational  policy.  He  frankly 
admits  that  our  school  system  is  not  perfect ; 
that  it  is  a  compromise,  and  as  such,  cannot 
be  perfect  in  that  it  does  not  provide  reli- 
gious teaching.  He  does  not  attempt  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  frankly  states 
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his  opinion  that  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion must  be  non-denominational.  Granted  ; 
but  must  it  necessarily  be  wholly  secular? 
This  is  the  question  that  will  have  to  be 
faced  in  spite  of  cabinets.  He  did  well  to 
emphasize  once  more  the  maxim  that,  "  Edu- 
cation is  not  knowledge  but  power."  Of  late 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  tendency,  as 
seen  in  departmental  examination  papers,  to 
consider  knowledge  and  information  about 
recondite  things,  the  true  education.  The 
Minister  does  well  to  sound  the  halt  and  to 
face  about.  The  most  noticeable  portion  of 
the  Minister's  address  is  that  wherein  he  de- 
fines his  ideal  of  a  good  common  school 
education.  It  is  essentially  the  complete 
possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's. 
.and  of  what  some  one  calls  the  three  D's, 
Irawing,  diill  and  adroitness.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  to  bestow  this  know- 
ledge upon  the  children  is  a  worthy  ambition 
for  the  Minister  of  Education  of  any  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in 
Canada,  there  has  only  a  beginning  been 
made.  Our  programmes  are  too  ambitious, 
and  we  have  been  going  too  fast.  We  roust 
go  more  slowly  and  surely.  Another  im- 
portant point  is  the  re-statement  of  the 
truth  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  wholly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  red-tape  theory  and  the 
galling  bondage  of  officialism.  If  the  Min- 
ister's meaning  is  that  the  good  teacher  is 
henceforth  to  be  left  to  exercise  his  indi- 
viduality upon  a  reasonable  programme 
without  being  hampered  by  tests,  then  the 
good  teacher  has  reason  to  rejoice. 


THE   NEW    HIGH    SCHOOL    IN- 
SPECTOR. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Seath  to  the 
vacant  High  School  Inspectorship  has  given 
much  satisfaction  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and,  we  believe,  to  the  country. 
The  Minister  of  Education  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  and  for 
the  signal  proof  he  has  given  in  filling  the 
appointment  of  the  honesty  of  his  expressed 
determination  to  know  no  party  politics  in 


the  administration  of  his  Department .  If  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Seath's  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion has  been  somewhat  tardy,  and  if  hitherto 
ministerial  eyes  have  too  often  been  open 
only  to  party  merit,  the  High  School  masters 
will  console  themselves  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Seath,  by  remaining  longer  in  harness,  brings 
to  the  work  of  inspection  so  much  the  larger 
experience  and  deeper  sympathy. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Monthly,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  Mr.  Seath's 
qualifications  for  his  new  duties.  To  a  sound 
early  education,  graced  with  the  highest 
honours  his  University  could  bestow,  he  has 
added  the  rich  results  of  over  twenty  years 
close  study  of  literature,  science,  and  other 
subjects  coming  within  the  wide  range  of  a 
principal  of  a  large  and  successful  school. 
The  publication  of  his  edition  of  a  portion  of 
Paradise  Lost  gave  literary  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  acquirements,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
best  sources  of  information  and  the  fine  critical 
taste  and  acumen  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
His  labours  on  other  works  intended  for 
schoolroom  use,  as  well  as  upon  The 
Monthly,  have  enhanced  his  reputation 
and  placed  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
Canadian  scholars  and  critics.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  his  work  as  a 
teacher.  The  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  In- 
stitute is  a  monument  of  which  any  principal 
may  well  be  proud.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Seath 
is  an  exceptionally  well-furnished  scholar 
and  successful  teacher.  He  is  able  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  all  the  work  of  the 
High  School  curriculum.  While  the  bent  of 
his  mind  is  towards  "the  humanities "  he  will 
not,  we  feel  confident,  be  disposed  to  ride 
hobbies  or  flout  knowledge  unfamiliar  to  him. 

The  advent  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Seath's 
attainments  and  experience  in  the  present  pos- 
ture of  educational  affairs  is  most  encourag- 
ing. The  pernicious  dogma  of  Payment  by 
Results  and  the  unspeakable  "  Intermediate," 
against  which,  with  other  friends,  he  laboured 
in  The  Monthly  to  subvert,  are  passing 
away,  the  craze  for  mathematical  subtleties 
and  quibbles  is  beginning  to  subside,  the 
revolt  against  formalism  is  in  full  progress, 
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the  galling  tyranny  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem is  now  fully  understood,  and  Mr.  Seath 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  schools,  instinct 
with  a  new  spirit,  are  ready  for  a  change,  and 
desirous  of  being  led  on  to  the  pursuit  of 
right  methods,  calm  work,  and  useful  know- 
ledge. The  new  Inspector  will  be  able, 
from  his  long  experience  no  less  than  from 
his  intellectual  bent,  to  afford  the  Minister 
much  valuable  assistance  in  warping  back 
the  distorted  High  School  system  into  some- 
thing like  symmetry.  All  connected  with 
The  Monthly  unite  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Seath  upon  his  well-deserved  promotion,  and 
in  expressing  their  trust  that  he  will  amply 
justify  the  confidence  of  the  Minister.  But 
our  satisfaction  with  the  appointment  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  we  thus 
lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Seath  as  editor  of 
our  Modern  Language  Department — a  de- 
partment which,  in  his  hands,  has  brought 
much  prestige  to  the  Magazine  and  rendered 
it  most  helpful  to  our  readers.  However, 
the  influence  of  five  years  cordial  association 
with  him  upon  the  work  of  The  Monthly 
must  remain.  By  looking  back  frequently,  we 
shall  have  all  the  more  courage  and  certainty 
in  going  forward. 


SUPERVISION  OF  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTES. 

The  appointment,  elsewhere  noticed  in 
our  columns,  of  Mr.  Seath  to  the  High 
School  Inspectorship,  it  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  inform  readers  of  The  Monthly 
is  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  Dr.  McLellan 
to  the  Directorship  of  County  Teachers' 
Institutes.  The  latter  is  a  new  office 
created  by  the  Education  Department,  with 
the  design  of  giving  increased  efficiency  to 
those  educational  parliaments  —  Teachers' 
Associations — and  of  affording  them  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  better  acquainted  with 


educational  methods,  and  with  the  fresh 
thought  of  labourers  in  the  profession  outside 
the  narrow  circles  of  local  organization.  The 
creation  of  the  office  is  a  fitting  sequence  of 
the  Government's  recognition  and  subvention 
of  these  Associations,  and  a  further  proof  of 
the  Department's  desire  to  increase  the  pro- 
fessional attainments  of  teachers.  The  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  we  all  know,  is  too  apt  to 
become  a  matter  of  lifeless  routine  ;  and  we 
think  the  Department  has  done  well  in 
charging  Dr.  McLellan  with  the  care  of 
these  Institutes,  and  of  looking  to  him  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  objects  they  have  in 
view  in  their  periodical  gatherings.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
education  in  Ontario,  his  familiarity  with 
the  methods  of  educational  work,  and  his 
personal  sympathy  with  the  profession,  make 
him  not  only  acceptable  but  likely  to  be  of 
the  highest  service  to  Associations  in  assist- 
ing to  organize  and  carry  through  the  pro- 
gramme. In  the  absence  of  information  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  proceeding  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Asso- 
ciations is  to  remain  unimpaired. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  to 
form  an  estimate  of  Dr.  McLellan's  influence 
upon  the  High  Schools  of  this  Province. 
While,  however,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
his  manifold  services  to  the  cause  of  secondary 
education  generally,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  that  there  have  been  in  his  career  as 
Inspector  errors  in  theory,  errors  in  judg- 
ment and  grave  indiscretions,  to  call  them 
by  no  worse  name,  perhaps  to  none  so  appa- 
rent now  as  to  himself.  Amid  so  much  that 
might  be  commended,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  dwell  upon  failures  and  errors.  Dr. 
McLellan  has  practically  a  new  career  be- 
fore him,  and  the  fault  will  be  his  own  if  it  is 
not  one  which  will  bring  still  greater  credit 
to  himself  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  thereby  to  the  country. 


Hobbies — Read  the  sayings  of  almost  any 
of  our  advocates  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  new 
educational  theory,  and  except  for  their  want 
of  literary  merit,  they  would  scarcely  seem  out 
of  place  among  the  '*  Major's  Big  Talks"  in 
St.  Nicholas. — Iowa  Nonnal  Monthly. 


When  a  teacher  runs  to  seed  on  precepts 
and  concepts,  and  then,  in  a  kind  of  second 
growth,  flowers  out  in  the  objective,  and 
subjective,  and  bears  fruit  in  the  abstract^ 
you  may  know  he  is  ripening  for some- 
thing. — Educationist. 
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I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  the  sub- 
ject which  interests  us  most  to- 
day, is  not  a  question  of  prophetic 
verity,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  facts 
and  principles  having  a  present  prac- 
tical value  and  application.  The 
common  school  of  the  year  1884  is 
much  nearer  to  us  than  the  common 
school  of  a  quarter  century  hence ; 
and,  bearing  this  thought  in  mind, 
)'0U  will  pardon  me  if,  while  depicting 
in  this  paper  a  somewhat  ideal  but 
altogether  possible  future,  I  direct 
your  attention  primarily  to  certain 
features  in  the  work  of  the  common 
school  of  to-day. 

To  establish  a  basis  for  our  specu- 
lations and  inquiries,  let  us  briefly 
notice  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  educational  matters  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  just  past. 
Within  that  time  we  have  seen  the 
inception  and  grotwh  of  the  graded 
school  idea ;  the  county  superintend- 
ency  has  been  established  ;  the  system 
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of  examining  and  licensing  teachers 
has  been  improved  and  perfected ; 
the  State  Normal  School  has  been 
founded,  and  its  necessity  fully  de- 
monstrated by  the  efficiency  of  its 
work ;  county  institutes  and  township 
institutes  have  been  estabHshed  by 
law;  private  normal  schools,  and  so- 
called  normal  institutes,  have  sprung 
up  in  almost  every  county,  annually 
affording  instruction  to  thousands  of 
preparing  teachers;  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  "  palatial "  school  build- 
ings have  been  erected;  the  village 
and  district  school-houses  have  been 
very  generally  improved ;  the  length 
of  the  school  year,  in  most  localities, 
has  been  doubled  and  even  trebled ; 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  have 
been  steadily — but  oh  !  so  slowly — 
advanced;  the  demand  for  trained 
workers  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing ;  the  opportunities  offered  to 
teachers  for  acquiring  a  professional 
education  have  become  almost  un- 
limited. Then,  too,  as  regards  the 
internal  economy  of  the  schools,  there 
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have  been  like  improvements.  The 
methods  of  instruction,  in  most 
branches,  have  been  revolutionized. 
Who  is  there  who  teaches  reading,  or 
arithmetic,  or  grammar,  as  it  was 
taught  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  If  you 
can  find  such  an  one,  go  write  the 
word  old-fogy  under  his  name.  Not 
only  have  we  discovered  new  ways  of 
teaching  these  old-fashioned  branches, 
but  we  have  learned  that  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  no  longer 
suffice  as  a  liberal  Common  School 
education.  Within  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  have  invented 
object  lessons,  and  language  lessons, 
and  natural  history  lessons,  and  the 
Grube  method,  and  phonics,  and  dia- 
critics, and  the  reformed  spelling,  and 
the  Quincy  method,  and  "diagram- 
analysis,"  and,  lastly,  we  have  learned 
to  dissect  everything  until  nothing  is 
left  but  the  bare  skeleton  of  "  prin- 
ciples" and  "elements." 

When  we  enumerate  that  which 
has  been  done  in  the  educational  field, 
and  think  of  that  which  remains  to  be 
done,  we  almost  begin  to  doubt 
whether  any  further  progress  is  pos- 
sible. We  are  tempted  to  believe 
that,  for  us,  the  millenium  is  at  hand, 
and  that,  save  a  substantial  increase 
in  wages,  or  in  the  length  of  the 
school  term,  scarcely  anything  more 
is  desirable.  Having  been,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  awakened  by  the 
Gabriel-horn  of  progress,  we  have 
eagerly  joined  in  the  universal  struggle 
to  "catch-on"  to  the  cannon-ball 
train  of  civilization.  Some  of  us 
although  barely  securing  a  place  on 
the  rear-platform  of  that  train,  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  we  are 
only  passengers;  we  fondly  imagine 
ourselves,  not  only  the  conductor  and 
the  engineer,  but  the  engine  itself. 
We  fail  to  perceive  that  everything 
else  about  us  has  been  making  sub- 
stantial and  very  rapid  progress,  and 
that  at  best,  we  have  not  more  than 
kept  even  pace  with  the  general  on- 
ward movement. 


I  would  by  no  means  disparage  or 
decry  anything  that  has  been  done  by 
way  of  actual  improvement  in  the 
system  of  Common  School  education, 
but  I  have  no  patience  with  that  kind 
of  self-gratulation,  to  which  even 
teachers  are  sometimes  given,  which 
permits  the  contemplation  of  our  suc- 
cess to  eclipse  or  conceal  the  magni- 
tude of  our  failures.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  with  us  largely  a  period  of  tran- 
sition and  experiment;  and  in  esti- 
mating our  rate  of  progress  we  are  apt 
to  forget  some  things.  What,  after  all, 
are  "palatial"  school  houses,  and 
trained  teachers,  and  improved 
methods,  and  all  the  elements  of 
advancement  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
but  merely  the  means  devised  or  es- 
tablished for  the  attainment  of  certain 
ends  ?  And  yet  it  is  to  these,  and 
only  such  as  these,  that  we  invariably 
point  as  evidences  of  the  progress 
which  we  have  been  making.  We 
say  not  a  word  about  the  children  in 
the  schools  ?  or,  if  we  mention  them 
at  all,  it  is  only  to  speak  of  them  as 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  "  palatial " 
buildings,  the  trained  teachers,  the 
improved  methods,  or — what  is  more 
common — long  and  useless  tables  of 
statistics.  Of  course,  when  the  matter 
is  brought  home  to  us,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  all  this  expendi- 
ture of  labour  and  capital,  and  of  peda- 
gogical brain  and  sinew,  is  made  for 
the  benefit  of  these  children ;  that  the 
object  for  which  the  Common  School 
was  established  and  is  maintained  is 
to  prepare  them  to  become  useful 
citizens,  strong  thinkers,  able  doers, 
well  equipped  for  life's  struggles,  well 
worthy  to  enjoy  life's  gifts,  filled  with 
noble  aspirations,  inspired  with  heav- 
enly aims. 

Judged,  then,  rigidly  by  the  stan- 
dard of  genuine  results,  what  progress 
have  we  made?  What  progress  are 
we  making? 

Compare  the  pupils  turned  out  from 
our  schools  to-day  with  those    of   a 
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quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Have  they 
more  rational  ideas  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  ? 
Are  they  clearer  thinkers  ?  Are  they 
better  doers?  Are  they  purer  in 
morals  ?  Are  they  better  able  to  earn 
for  themselves  a  living?  Or  to  con- 
fine ourselves  more  nearly  to  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  school-room  work, 
— how  many  spell  more  accurately? 
How  many  write  more  elegantly? 
How  many  cipher  with  more  correct- 
ness and  a  clearer  understanding  of 
processes?  How  many  habitually 
speak  their  native  tongue  with  greater 
propriety  ?  What  proportion  of  them 
all  remain  in  school  until  they  have 
acquired  a  fair  education  ?  To  what 
extent  has  illiteracy  been  diminished 
in  the  community? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  estimating 
the  genuine  value  of  the  work  which 
we  are  doing,  these  questions  are  of 
vital  importance.  And  the  point 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  make  is, 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence, 
when  we  shall  have  worked  our  way 
through  and  out  of  this  necessary 
transitional  period,  these  questions 
and  others  of  similar  import  will  be 
the  first  to  be  considered. 

The  drift  of  public  opinion  is 
already  directed  that  way.  That  is 
the  cause  and  the  meaning  of  the 
recent  criticisms  upon  the  public 
schools,  of  which  some  of  us  are  so 
extremely  impatient.  It  is  easier  to 
dismiss  these  criticisms  with  the 
epithets  "ignorant"  and  "senseless" 
than  it  is  to  disprove  their  applica- 
bility. The  voice  of  the  people  is 
not  so  much  for  reform  as  for  better 
and  more  substantial  results. 

Say  they  to  us  :  "  We  have  been 
liberal  with  you,  and  long-suffering. 
We  have  provided  for  your  educa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
We  have  passed  laws  obliging  you  to 
qualify  yourselves,  after  a  sort,  for 
the  duties  of  your  profession.  We 
have  supplied  you  with  every  conveni- 


ence for  the  prosecution  of  your  work. 
We  have  paid  you  liberally,  and  in 
many  cases  extravagantly,  for  all  the 
good  that  you  have  accomplished. 
We  have  allowed  you  to  experiment 
with  our  children,  lo !  these  many 
years.  We  have  patiently  observed 
your  processes  of  dissection  and  hair- 
splitting, and  have  not  opened  our 
mouths.  We  have  listened  to  your 
fine  talk  about  methods,  and  when  we 
failed  to  discover  their  applicabiUty, 
we  meekly  considered  that  the  fault 
lay  in  our  own  ignorance.  Now  what 
we  demand  of  you  is  that  you  settle 
upon  some-well  founded  basis  of 
operations,  and  begin  to  produce 
results  commensurate  with  all  this 
outlay  of  time,  talk,  talents  and  the 
school  fund." 

Such  being  now  the  turn  in  tide  of 
popular  opinion,  we  may  safely  pre- 
dict that  during  the  coming  twenty- 
five  years,  the  methods  which  we  have 
been  so  long  in  maturing  will  have 
been  fully  tested,  and  that  only  those 
will  be  retained  which  are  capable  of 
leading  to  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  Model  School,  therefore,  of  a 
quarter  century  hence  will  be  a  school 
wherein  honest,  common-sense  efforts 
to  promote  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  the  pupils 
are  not  hampered  and  obscured 
through  vain  experimenting  with  fine- 
spun theories. 

Is  it  necessary  to  specify  minutely 
the  distinctive  features  of  that  school? 

I  have  been  urged  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  the  Common  School  of  a 
quarter  century  hence.  You  will  par- 
don me  if,  in  order  to  heighten  certain 
contrasts  I  draw  two  pictures  instead 
of  one.  For  I  take  it  that,  in  the 
year  1908  not  all  schools  will  have 
reached  the  same  standard,  and  that 
then,  as  there  are  now,  there  will  be 
not  a  few  schools  lagging  full  twenty- 
five  years  behind  the  times.  I  shall, 
therefore,  exhibit  two  types  of  the 
Common  School  as  I  imagine  them 
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existing  at  that  period;  and  after  you 
have  looked  first  on  this  picture  and 
then  on  that,  you  may  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

You  may  imagine,  if  you  please, 
that  the  wheels  of  time  have  been 
turned  forward  just  twenty-five  years 
and  that  we  are  living  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century — 
somewhat  older  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
wiser. 

A  public-spirited  citizen  in  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  towns  is  con- 
versing with  a  stranger.  He  points 
with  an  air  of  satisfied  pride  to  a  large 
and  really  elegant  building  some 
blocks  away. 

"  That,  "  says  he,  "  is  our  school 
house.  It  is  the  one  thing  of  which 
our  people  are  very  justly  proud  ;  for 
we  regard  it  as  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  our  thrift,  enterprise  and 
liberality." 

The  admiring  stranger  is  pleased 
with  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
building. 

"  Surely,  "  he  remarks,  "  in  a  build- 
ing so  beautiful  and  imposing,  one 
should  expect  you  to  have  an  excel- 
lent school." 

*'  Well,  that  is  true,  "  answers  the 
public-spirited  citizen.     And   I    sup- 
pose that  our   school  is    at  least   as 
good  as  the  average.     The  superin- 
tendent is  a  good   fellow — clever  to 
everybody  ;  and  great  on  system,  and 
most  of  the  teachers   are   graduates 
of  the  High  School — well  deserving 
girls  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap. 
The  school-house   cost  us  a  deal  of 
money  ;  we  had  it  built  upon  the  hill 
there,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from 
both    railroads,    you    know ;    School 
Board  expended  so  much  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  to  make  it  look  well,  you 
know,    that   they  can't   afford    many 
extras  inside.    And  after  all,  it  doesn't 
matter,  the  school  does  very  well." 

The  stranger  suggests  that  they 
pay  a  visit  to  the  school,  and  see 
what  is  actually   being   done   inside 


those  imposing  walls.     But  the  public 
spirited  citizen  demurs. 

"  We  citizens  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  schools,  "  he  says.  "  We 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  teachers  that  we  think  such 
visits  altogether  unnecessary, — and 
especially  so  since  the  children  might 
be  annoyed  and  disturbed  by  our 
presence. 

The  admiring  stranger,  in  order  to 
satisfy    his    curiosity,    determines   to 
visit  the  school  alone.     He  finds  the 
interior  of  that  palatial  building  very 
different  from  the  exterior.    The  hall- 
ways are  bare,  cold  and  dark.     The 
school-rooms,  although  large  enough 
and  light  enough,  are  devoid  of  both 
beauty  and  comfort.    Ill-ventilated,  al- 
ways too  warm  or  too  cold,  constructed 
upon  the  "one  and  only"  plan  of  in- 
convenience   and   rectangular    preci- 
sion, they  contain  not  one  thing  that 
is  pleasant  or  attractive  to  the  eye  of  a 
child.     The  walls  are  rough-finished, 
and   the  turniture,  though  designed 
to    be    handsome,    is   made   of  the 
very  strongest  patterns  and  materials  ; 
everything — even  to  the  countenances 
of  the  children — bears  a  prison-like 
aspect.     The  admiring  stranger,  com- 
menting  upon   the    bare   discomfort 
which  every  where  prevails,  is  informed 
that  this  is  the  fault  neither  of  care- 
less  teachers   nor  of  an  economical 
school  board,  but  that  it  is  the  outcome 
of  a  very   popular  notion  that    any- 
thing like  genuine,  home- like  comfort 
in  a  school-house  is  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  pig  in  a  parlour. 

Nobody  expects  to  find  culture  and 
refinement,  or  even  good  manners,  in 
a  Public  School.  It  is  true  that  the 
teachers  give  the  pupils  regular  lessons 
on  morals  and  manners ;  indeed,  they 
oblige  them  to  memorize  whole  pages 
of  moral  precepts  and  rules  regarding 
their  behaviour  on  the  street  and  at 
the  dinner-table.  But  they  never 
think  of  these  rules  as  being  of  any 
practical   use.     Like   the  definitions 
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learned  in  their  grammar  and  arith- 
metics, they  are  memorized  only  to 
be  had  in  readiness  when  examination 
day  arrives. 

If  the  stranger  has  any  doubts  ot 
the  truth  of  the  explanation,  he  has 
them  dispelled  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  observes  the  pupils  enjoying 
the  "  democratic  freedom  of  the  play 
ground."  The  superintendent  re- 
marks that,  although  the  children  are  a 
little  rude  at  such  times,  yet  this  rude- 
ness is  only  the  natural  overflow  of 
pent-up  spirits,  and  should  in  no  wise  be 
checked  or  discouraged.  The  stranger 
learns,  moreover,  that  the  recess  is  a 
time  honoured  institution  whose  origin 
dates  back  even  to  prehistoric  times. 
It  has  many  advantages  to  recommend 
it.  First,  as  the  children  march  out 
and  in,  keeping  step  with  the  beat  of 
a  drum,  it  affords  an  excellent  op- 
portunity— to  display  the  fine  mili- 
tary discipline  which  is  maintained  in 
the  school.  Second,  since  no  child, 
— whatever  the  state  of  its  health,  the 
sufficiency  of  its  clothing  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather — is  excused  from 
participating  in  the  exercises  of  recess 
time,  its  value  as  a  preventive  of  good 
health  is  undisputed.  Third,  it  has 
a  very  decided  and  beneficial  influence 
towards  regulating  the  price  of  real 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  aid- 
ing labour  in  its  struggles  against 
monopolies.  Fourth,  it  is  a  practical, 
everyday  exponent  of  the  foundation- 
principle  of  our  government,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal, — for  here,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and 
all  lines  of  caste  are  forgotten.  'Fifth, 
as  a  promoter  ofmorals  it  has  no  equal 
or  substitute ;  for  through  its  agency, 
the  pure  minded,  the  gentle,  the  well- 
taught  are  made  strong  and  noble, 
and  self-controlling  by  the  daily  hear- 
ing and  seeing  of  things  rude,  impure 
and  vile.  Virtue  is  of  little  worth 
that  has  not  been  tried  by  temptation. 

The  stranger  suggests  that  possibly 
it  would  be  well  to  put  a  saloon  in 
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the  basement  of  the  building  in  order 
to  teach  lessons  of  temperance  to  the 
boys. 

When  the  hour  of  "  democratic 
freedom  "  has  expired,  and  the  chil- 
dren with  muddy  feet  and  muddier 
minds  have  returned  to  their  books, 
the  stranger  has  time  to  examine  into 
the  methods  of  instruction  pursued 
in  the  school.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils,  judging  from  their  habitual 
attitude,  seem  to  have  taken  lessons 
from  the  stiff  rectangularity  of  the 
school-room  walls.  Every  movement 
is  regulated  by  a  clock,  a  bell ,  and  a  pro- 
gramme. The  pupils,  sitting  straight 
and  stiff  at  their  desks,  look  like  rows 
of  statues  in  an  exhibition  of  Mrs. 
Jarley's  wax- works.  They  memorize 
definitions  and  rules,  but  have  no 
idea  of  their  meaning  or  application. 

Even  the  youngest  children  can 
tell  how  many  bones  are  in  the  human 
body ;  but  not  one  of  them  know 
what  the  human  body  is.  Every 
problem  in  arithmetic  is  solved  after 
a  prescribed  form  which  entirely  ob- 
scures the  vital  points  of  the  process. 
The  pupils  —  especially  the  younger 
ones — can  read  with  the  book  closed 
as  well  as  with  it  opened.  Almost 
all  of  them  can  tell  a  macron  from  a 
breve,  and  a  diaeresis  from  a  semi- 
diaeresis,  but  not  one  of  them  can 
pronounce  correctly  the  name  of  the 
second  month  in  the  year.  They 
have  a  school-room  language  which 
nobody  expects  them  to  use  elsewhere. 
(For  instance,  they  are  sharply  cor- 
rected if  they  remark  that  "  John  has 
asked  if  the  dog  carries  a  basket." 
They  must  say  "  John  has  awsked  if 
the  dahg  carries  a  bawsket")  If  they 
study  books,  they  study  them  merely 
as  a  collection  of  dead  words  ;  if  they 
listen  to  the  teacher's  oral  lessons,  it 
is  only  as  a  sinner  listens  to  a  sermon 
on  Sunday.  The  school  is  evidently 
modelled  after  the  Stuttgard  system 
of  education,  "  on  the  principle  not 
of  cherishing  and  correcting  nature. 
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but  of  rooting  it  out,  and  supplying 
its  place  with  something  better. 

The  whole  process  of  teaching  is 
conducted  with  the  stiff  formality  of 
military  drilling ;  everything  goes  on 
by  statutes  and  ordinance  ;  there  is  no 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  free-will,  no 
allowance  for  the  varieties  of  original 
structure.  A  scholar  may  possess 
what  instincts  and  capacities  he 
pleases  ;  the  regulations  of  the  school 
take  no  account  of  this  ;  he  must  fit 
himself  into  the  common  mould, 
which,  like  the  old  giant's  bed,  stands 
there,  appointed  by  superior  authority, 
to  be  filled  by  the  great  and  small." 
(See  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller.) 

Having  made  these  observations 
the  admiring  stranger  repairs  to  the 
superintendent's  oflice  in  order  to 
learn  from  that  functionary  something 
more  regarding  tiie  general  work  of 
the  school. 

"You  will  find  in  each  room," 
kindly  explains  the  superintendent, 
*'a  machine  labelled  method,  by  which 
every  movement,  even  to  the  daily 
growth  of  the  pupils,  is  perfected  and 
harmonized.  In  this  house,  my  dear 
sir,  method  is  everything ;  and  every 
machine  has  been  manufactured  to 
order.  It  is  the  teacher's  chief  duty 
to  put  her  class  in  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  then  turn  the  crank. 
At  the  close  of  each  month,  the  pupils 
are  measured  with  an  examination 
tape-line  furnished  by  myself,  and  all 
whose  stature  falls  below  a  fixed  stan- 
dard, are  returned  to  a  lower  room  to 
be  ground  over  again  by  the  machine 
which  ground  them  last  year.  Some- 
times a  scholar  is  ground  over  three 
or  four  times  before  he  is  sufficiently 
pulverized. 

"  You  see,  here  in  my  office,  this 
time-table,  this  almanac,  and  this 
large  machine  labelled  system.  By 
means  of  these  simple  appliances  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  school  is  regu- 
lated. I  determine  not  only  how 
many  turns  of  the  crank  each  teacher 


shall  give  to  her  machine  during  the 
year,  but  I  can  tell  you  at  any 
moment  the  exact  position  of  any 
crank,  and  just  where  it  will  be  at  any 
future  special  day  and  hour.  Here 
is  another  little  apparatus  called  a 
'course  of  study,'  by  which  I  deter- 
mine the  precise  amount  of  intel- 
lectual pabulum  to  be  given  to  each 
class  during  a  period  of  twelve  years  \ 
by  its  aid  I  regularly  divide  that 
pabulum  into  monthly  rations,  and  I 
can  calculate  to  a  certainty  the  cubic 
inches  of  mental  growth  that  each 
ration  will  induce." 

"  And  what  kind  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  do  you  induce  by  these 
processes  ?  "  innocently  inquires  the 
admiring  stranger. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that," 
answers  the  superintendent,  resuming 
the  study  of  a  long  column  of  "  per 
centages."  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  to  attend  to  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  question.  The  Public 
School  has  enough  to  do  to  bear  its 
own  burdens,  without  shouldering 
responsibilities  which  do  not  belong 
to  it." 

Are  you  disappointed  with  the 
picture  I  have  drawn  ?  I  have  shown 
you,  if  not  the  school  of  a  quarter 
century  hence,  at  least  one  of  the 
schools  which,  no  doubt,  in  certain 
locaUties  will  linger  until  that  time. 
There  are,  in  every  profession,  per- 
sons who,  under  the  plea  of  conser- 
vatism, come  lagging  along  full  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  wake  of  the  world's 
advancement.  And  many  such  will 
still  be  living  in  the  blessed  year  of 
Our  Lord  1908.  It  is  idle  to  hope 
that  the  millenium  will  dawn  within 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
until  that  time,  we  may  expect  to  find 
quacks  and  incompetents  innumerable 
in  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession. 
There  will  continue  to  be  institutions 
making  high  professions,  which  might 
have  sham  written  all  over  their  walls 
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and  ceilings,  and  nobody  slandered. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  to  diminish 
their  number,  is  to  speak  out  fearlessly 
in  denunciation.  A  quarter  century 
hence,  there  will  still  be  those  who 
can  not  understand  that  the  public 
school  was  established  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  afford  them  employ- 
ment. The  majesty  of  the  law  will 
still  be  required  to  oblige  some 
teachers  to  educate  themselves.  Man- 
nerisms and  hobbies  will  continue  to 
be  mistaken  for  methods.  Graduates 
will  still  be  turned  out  from  the  high 
school,  ignorant  of  the  things  which 
they  need  most  to  know;  and  the 
great  ends  of  public  education  will, 
in  many  instances,  still  be  obscured 
by  the  artificiality  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  school.  I  am  glad 
to.  believe  that  this  state  of  affairs  will 
be,  by  no  means,  general;  and  I 
hasten  to  present  my  second  picture 
— a  picture  of  the  common  school  of 
a  quarter  century  hence.  If  you  find 
fault  with  my  first  for  its  reality,  you 
may  criticize  my  second  for  its 
ideality.  Yet,  I  hope  that,  before 
even  the  half  of  a  quarter  century  has 
elapsed,  you  may  know  from  your 
own  observation  that  such  a  picture 
is  not  altogether  visionary. 

You  may  imagine  yourselves  again 
as  living  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Our  stranger  is 
in  another  enterprising  town,  not 
many  miles  away  from  the  first.  But 
here,  the  public  spirited  citizen  does 
not  point  out  the  school-house  from  a 
distance,  dilating  upon  its  -architec- 
tural beauty  and  the  liberality  of  those 
who  have  built  it.  He  says  :  "  If  there 
is  one  thing  for  which  we  can  justly 
thank  heaven,  it  is  our  excellent  school. 
Come  with  me  and  see  what  we  are 
doing  for  our  children." 

As  the  two  approach  the  build- 
ing, the  admiring  stranger  observes 
that,  although  its  exterior  is  not  want- 
ing in  architectural  elegance,  its  ap- 
pearance   is    rather    homelike    than 


palatial.  It  has  evidently  been  built 
with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence rather  than  show.  It  is  no 
whited  sepulchre.  Its  walls  are  nei- 
ther shams  themselves,  nor  do  they 
serve  to  conceal  shams.  The  school 
yard  is  not  a  barren  Sahara  of  sand 
and  pebbles,  an  arena  for  the  "  dem- 
mocratic  freedom  of  recess-time,"  but 
a  well  kept  lawn  with  borders  of 
flowers,  and  here  and  there  a  shade 
tree  or  a  fountain.  Inside,  the  hall- 
ways are  light  warm  and  airy,  impres- 
sing the  visitor  at  once  with  some  of 
that  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
nature  which  they  find  to  pervade  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place.  There 
are  pictures  on  the  walls,  there  are 
flowers  in  the  windows,  there  are 
books  on  the  tables,  there  is  an  air  of 
genuine  culture  in  everything  they 
see.  No  child,  however  rude  or  low- 
born, could  resist  the  influence  of 
such  a  place — could  pass  his  school 
days  in  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings without  being  raised  and  ennobled 
by  them. 

"  It  is  all  for  the  children,"  remarks 
the  public-spirited  citizen. 

The  visitors  pass  from  room  to 
room,  and  inspect  the  work  which  is 
being  done.  There  are  no  grinding 
machines  there.  The  teachers  are  at 
their  posts,  enthusiastic,  wide-awake, 
efficient,  but  not  manipulators  or 
cranks.  No  one  has  so  many  pupils 
but  that  she  can  fully  understand  the 
capabilities,  and  attend  to  the  wants 
of  each  individual.  She  is  not  worried 
by  fears  that  she  may  fail  to  accom- 
plish a  definite  amount  of  work  within 
a  specified  time,  or  that  a  portion  of 
her  class  will  be  unable  to  ''  make 
their  grade."  The  results  of  her  labour 
are  not  estimated  by  the  figures  scored 
at  the  monthly  examinations,  nor 
measured  by  the  number  of  promo- 
tions made  within  the  year  ;  but  the 
growth  of  each  individual  pupil,  in 
intelligence,  in  gentleness  of  manners, 
in  earnestness  of  purpose,  determines 
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how  well  she  has  performed  her  whole 
duty.  The  methods  which  she  em- 
ploys are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
nature's  own  methods,  likest  unto 
those  "by  which  every  genuine  mother 
brings  up  her  family,  preserving  the 
individuality  of  each,  and  weaving  the 
whole  into  the  golden  web  of  house- 
hold unity." 

Each  child  is  given  that  kind  and 
amount  of  intellectual  nourishment 
that  he  can  best  assimilate,  and  that 
will  most  promote  his  strength.  If 
the  superintendent  applies  his  tape- 
line  measure,  it  is  to  test  the  child's 
own  capacity  for  growth,  and  not  to 
compare  his  stature  with  some  arbi- 
trary standard  fixed  for  the  class. 
The  pupils  progress  step  by  step,  from 
one  plane  of  advancement  to  another, 
as  their  individual  strength  and  fit- 
ness permit — the  strong  not  being 
held  back  by  the  weak,  nor  yet  by 
time  tables,  and  the  weak  not  being 
carried  through  on  the  skirts  of  the 
strong.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mould 
two  pupils  in  the  same  pattern.  All 
men  may  be  equal,  but  they  possess 
diverse  gifts ;  and  not  only  is  this 
truth  recognized  in  the  school,  but  it 
is  made  the  leading  principle  in  the 
direction  of  the  work  both  of  teachers 
and  of  pupils. 

"And  what  branches  of  study  do 
you  teach  in  this  school?"  inquires 
the  admiring  stranger. 

"  As  to  that,  "  answers  the  superin- 
tendent, "  we  teach  a  few  things,  but 
we  teach  those  few  things  well.  All 
who  graduate  from  the  High  School 


are  able  to  write  their  own  commence- 
ment exercises ;  they  can  ,read  aloud 
to  the  family  at  home  without  stop- 
ping to  spell  the  words ;  they  can 
write  good  business  letters,  and  keep 
their  own  business  accounts;  they 
know  the  principles  underlying  and 
controlling  a  free  government,  and 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  vote, 
they  can  read  their  own  tickets ;  they 
have  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and 
an  unquenchable  desire  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  knowledge.  Some 
of  them  can  do  very  much  more  than 
this,  but  the  extent  of  their  intellectual 
attainments,  aside  from  this,  is  largely 
proportionable  to  the  gifts  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  their  minds." 

"  Not  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools," 
continues  the  superintendent,  "  will 
be  teachers,  or  authors,  or  lawyers,  or 
preachers,  or  politicians,  or  artisans  ; 
but  all  may  at  some  time,  be 
obliged  to  earn  their  own  living ;  and 
all  can,  and  ought  to  be  gentlemen 
and  gentle-ladies.  Some  will  be 
thinkers  but  more  will  be  doers  ;  some 
will  be  head-workers,  but  more  will  be 
hand-workers.  The  school  assumes 
none  of  those  duties  which  belong 
distinctively  to  the  family  or  to  the 
church ;  it  teaches  its  pupils  neither  a 
trade  nor  a  religion  ;  but  it  does  as- 
sume so  to  strengthen  and  cultivate 
the  mind  and  heart  as  to  render  the 
soul  susceptible  of  the  best  and  noblest 
influences,  and  the  hand  capable  and 
willing  to  perform  all  that  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  shall  be  required  of 
it." — Indiana  School  Journal. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  argues  for 
books  printed  on  green  paper  and  the  use 
of  red,  yellow,  or  white  ink  in  the  place  of 
black.  *'  For  thousands  of  years,"  it  says, 
"  from  papyrus  to  superfine  glittering  note- 
paper,  our  eyes  have  been  exposed  to  the 
deleterious  influences  of  black  and  white. 
The  change  to  green,  yellow,  and  red, 
or  no  some  other  agreeable  reflective  tints,  is 


eventually  certain  to  take  place.  Then  the 
eyes  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  students  will  no 
longer  be  wearied  with  the  myopian  contrast 
of  black  and  white,  but  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  congenial  colours  :  and  to  pore 
over  the  pages  of  a  book  would  be  no  more 
fatiguing  to  the  eyes  than  gazing  on  a  ver- 
dant prairie  decorated  with  variously-tinted 
flowers." 
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WHAT  IS  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION? 


BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  ELIOT. 


(  Continued  from  page  2y^-) 


CLOSELY  allied  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  the  study  of  the  new  science 
called  political  economy,  or  public 
economics.  I  say  the  new  science,  be- 
cause Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
was  not  published  until  1776;  Mal- 
thus's  *'  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population"  only  appeared  in  1798; 
and  Ricardo's  "  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation,"  in  18 17.  The  subject 
is  related  to  history  inasmuch  as  it 
gleans  its  most  important  facts  by  the 
study  of  the  institutions  and  industrial 
and  social  conditions  of  the  past;  it 
is  the  science  of  wealth  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  methods  by  which  pri- 
vate or  national  wealth  is  accumulated, 
protected,  enjoyed,  and  distributed; 
and  it  is  connected  with  ethics  in  that 
it  deals  with  social  theories  and  the 
moral  effects  of  economic  conditions. 
In  some  of  its  aspects  it  were  better 
called  the  science  of  the  health  of 
nations ;  for  its  results  show  how 
nations  might  happily  grow  and  live 
in  conformity  with  physical  and  moral 
laws.  It  by  far  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  of  the  sciences  of  which 
modern  education  has  to  take  account, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  introduced 
too  early  into  the  course  of  study  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  but 
when  it  is  introduced,  enough  of  it 
should  be  offered  to  the  student  to 
enable  him  to  get  more  than  a  smat- 
tering. 

When  we  consider  how  formidable 
are  the  industrial,  social,  and  political 
problems  with  which  the  next  gener- 
ations must  grapple;  when  we  observe 
how  inequalities  of  condition  increase, 
notwithstanding  the   general   accept- 


ance of  theories  of  equality ;  how 
population  irresistibly  tends  to  huge 
agglomerations  in  spite  of  demonstra- 
tins  that  such  agglomerations  are 
physically  and  morally  unhealthy ; 
how  the  universal  thirst  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  grows  hotter  and  hotter 
and  is  not  assuaged  ;  how  the  relations 
of  government  to  society  become 
constantly  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, while  the  governing  capacity  of 
men  does  not  seem  to  increase  pro- 
portionally ;  and  how  free  institutions 
commit  to  masses  of  men  the  deter- 
mination of  public  policy  in  regard 
to  economic  problems  of  immense 
difhculty,  such  as  the  problems  con- 
cerning tariffs,  banking,  currency,  the 
domestic  carrying  trade,  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  incidence  of  taxes, — 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  offering  to  large  num- 
bers of  American  students  ample 
facilities  for  learning  all  that  is  known 
of  economic  science. 

How  does  the  ordinary  provision 
made  in  our  colleges  for  the  study  of 
political  economy  meet  this  need  of 
students  and  of  the  community? 
That  I  may  not  understate  this  pro- 
vision, I  will  describe  the  provisions 
made  at  Columbia  College,  an  insti- 
tution which  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
of  our  colleges,  and  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  most  substantial 
of  the  New  England  colleges.  At 
Columbia,  Juniors  must  attend  two 
exercises  a  week  in  political  economy 
for  half  a  year,  and  Seniors  may  elect 
that  subject  for  two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  At  Brown, 
Juniors  may  elect  political  economy 
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two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year,  and 
Seniors  have  a  hke  privilege.  The 
provision  of  instruction  in  Greek  at 
Brown  is  five  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  the  provision  in  political  economy, 
and  seven-elevenths  of  the  Greek  is 
required  of  all  students,  besides  the 
Greek  which  was  required  at  school ;, 
but  none  of  the  political  economy  is 
required.  Columbia  College  makes 
a  further  provision  of  instruction  in 
history,  law,  and  political  science  for 
students  who  are  able  to  devote 
either  one  or  two  years  to  these  sub- 
jects after  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  or  who  are  willing  to  procure 
one  year's  instruction  in  these  subjects 
by  accepting  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy  instead  of  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts — a  very  high  price 
to  pay  for  this  one  year's  privilege. 
If  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  two 
leading  Eastern  colleges  with  regard 
to  instruction  in  political  economy, 
what  should  we  find  to  be  the  average 
provision  in  American  colleges  ?  We 
should  find  it  poor  in  quality  and 
insignificant  in  amount.  In  view  of 
this  comparative  neglect  of  a  subject 
all-important  to  our  own  generation 
and  those  which  are  to  follow,  one  is 
tempted  to  join  in  the  impatient  cry, 
Are  our  young  men  being  educated 
for  the  work  of  the  twentieth  century 
or  of  the  seventeenth  r  There  can  be 
no  pretence  that  political  economy  is 
an  easy  subject,  or  that  it  afibrds  no 
mental  discipline.  Indeed,  it. requires 
such  exactness  of  statement,  such 
accurate  weighing  of  premises,  and 
such  closeness  of  reasoning,  that  many 
young  men  of  twenty,  who  have  been 
disciplined  by  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics  for  six  or 
eight  years,  find  that  it  tasks  their 
utmost  powers.  Neither  can  it  be 
justly  called  a  material  or  utilitarian 
subject ;  for  it  is  full  of  grave  moral 
problems,  and  deals  with  many  ques- 
tions of  public  honour  and  duty. 
The  last  subject  for  which  I  claim 


admission  to  the  magic  circle  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  natural  science.  All 
the  subjects  which  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury decided  were  liberal,  and  all  the 
subjects  which  I  have  heretofore  dis- 
cussed, are  studied  in  books ;  but 
natural  science  is  to  be  studied  not  in 
books  but  in  things.  The  student  of 
languages,  letters,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, history,  or  political  economy, 
reads  books,  or  listens  to  the  words 
of  his  teacher.  The  student  of  natural 
science  scrutinizes,  touches,  weighs, 
measures,  analyzes,  dissects,  and 
watches  things.  By  these  exercises 
his  powers  of  observation  and  judg- 
ment are  trained,  and  he  acquires  the 
precious  habit  of  observing  the  ap- 
pearances, transformations,  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  Like  the  hunter 
and  the  artist,  he  has  open  eyes  and 
an  educated  judgment  in  seeing.  He 
is  at  home  in  some  large  tract  of 
nature's  domain.  Finally,  he  acquires 
the  scientific  method  of  study  in  the 
field,  where  that  method  was  originally 
perfected.  In  our  day,  the  spirit  in 
which  a  true  scholar  will  study  Indian 
arrowheads,  cuneiform  inscriptions,  or 
reptile  tracks  in  sandstone,  is  one  and 
the  same,  although  these  objects  be- 
long respectively  to  three  separate 
sciences — archaeology,  philology,  and 
palaeontology.  But  what  is  this  spirit  ? 
It  is  the  patient,  cautious,  sincere, 
self-directing  spirit  of  natural  science. 
Que  of  the  best  of  living  classical 
scholars.  Professor  Jebb  of  Glasgow, 
states  this  fact  in  the  following  forcible 
words  :  ' '  The  diffusion  of  that  which 
is  specially  named  science  has  at  the 
same  time  spread  abroad  the  only 
spirit  in  which  any  kind  of  knowledge 
can  be  prosecuted  to  a  result  of  last- 
ing intellectual  value."  Again,  the 
arts  built  upon  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology  are  chief 
factors  in  the  civilization  of  our  time, 
and  are  growing  in  material  and  moral 
influence  at  a  marvellous  rate.  Since 
the  beginnning  of  this  century,  they 
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iave  wrought  wonderful  changes  in 
the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the 
earth  which  he  inhabits,  in  national 
demarcations,  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion, in  governmental  functions,  and 
in  the  modes  of  domestic  life  :  and 
they  will  certainly  do  as  much  for  the 
twentieth  century  as  they  have  done 
for  ours.  They  are  not  simply 
mechanical  or  material  forces ;  they 
are  also  moral  forces  of  great  inten- 
sity, I  maintain  that  the  young 
science  which  has  already  given  to  all 
sciences  a  new  and  better  spirit  and 
method,  and  to  civilization  new  powers 
and  resources  of  infinite  range,  de- 
serves to  be  admitted  with  all  possi- 
ble honours  to  the  circle  of  the  liberal 
arts ;  and  that  a  study  fitted  to  train 
noble  faculties,  which  are  not  trained 
by  the  studies  now  chiefly  pursued  in 
youth,  ought  to  be  admitted  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  to  the  academic 
curriculum. 

The  wise  men  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury took  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  materials  existing  in  their  day — 
namely,  the  classical  literatures,  meta- 
physics, mathematics,  and  systematic 
theology — and  made  of  them  the  sub- 
stance of  the  education  which  they 
called  liberal.  When  we  take  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  materials  of 
their  day  and  of  ours  to  make  up  the 
list  of  subjects  worthy  to  rank  as 
liberal,  and  to  be  studied  for  discipline, 
ought  we  to  omit  that  natural  science 
which  in  its  outcome  supplies  some  of 
the  most  important  forces  of  modern 
civilization  ?  We  do  omit  it.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  preparatory  school 
in  this  country  in  which  natural  science 
has  an  adequate  place,  or  any  approach 
to  an  adequate  place,  although  some 
beginnings  have  lately  been  made. 
There  is  very  little  profit  in  studying 
natural  science  in  a  book,  as  if  it  were 
grammar  or  history ;  for  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  discipline  which  the  pro- 
per study  of  science  supplies  can  be 
obtained  in  that  way,  although  some 


information  on  scientific  subjects  may 
be  so  acquired.  In  most  colleges  a 
little  scientific  information  is  offered 
to  the  student  through  lectures  and 
the  use  of  manuals,  but  no  scientific 
training.  The  science  is  rarely  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  Sophomore  year; 
generally  it  begins  only  with  the  Junior 
year,  by  which  time  the  mind  of  the 
student  has  become  so  set  in  the 
habits  which  the  study  of  languages 
and  mathematics  engenders,  that  he 
finds  great  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
scientific  method.  It  seems  to  him 
absurd  to  perform  experiments  or 
make  dissections.  Can  he  not  read 
in  a  book,  or  see  in  a  picture,  what 
the  results  will  be  ?  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  disproportionate  develop- 
ment of  the  young  mind  on  the  side  of 
linguistic  and  abstract  reasoning  is  to 
introduce  into  school  courses  of  study 
a  fair  amount  of  training  in  sciences 
of  observation.  Over  against  four 
languages,  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  elements  of  history, 
there  must  be  set  some  accurate  study 
of  things.  Were  other  argument 
needed,  I  should  find  it  in  the  great 
addition  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  which 
results  from  an  early  acquaintance 
and  constant  intimacy  with  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  external  nature. 
For  boy  and  man  this  intimacy  is  a 
source  of  ever  fresh  delight. 

To  the  list  of  studies  which  the 
sixteenth  century  called  liberal,  I 
would  therefore  add,  as  studies  of 
equal  rank,  English,  French,  German, 
history,  political  economy,  and  nat- 
ural science,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  mature  form 
when  the  definition  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, which  is  still  in  force,  was  laid 
down.  In  a  large  university  many 
other  languages  and  sciences  will  be 
objects  of  study;  I  confine  myself 
here  to  those  studies  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  most  desirable  in  an 
ordinary  college.  We  are  now  in 
position  to  consider  how  the  necessity 
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for  allowing  choice  among  studies  has 
arisen. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  three 
principal  propositions  which  I  wish 
to  demonstrate — namely,  that  earlier 
choice  should  be  allowed  among 
coordinate  studies,  and  that  the  exist- 
ing order  of  studies  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied— may  be  treated  much  more 
briefly  than  the  first  proposition, 
although  in  them  lies  the  practical 
application  of  the  whole  discussion. 
When  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  taken  all  the  sciences  known  to 
their  generation  to  make  up  their 
curriculum  of  liberal  study,  the  sum 
was  not  so  large  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  student  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  effectually.  But  if  the  list  of 
liberal  arts  is  extended,  as  I  have 
urged,  it  is  manifest  that  no  man  can 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  any  subject. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
student  to  choose  among  many  co- 
ordinate studies  the  few  to  which  he 
will  devote  himself.  In  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  introduce  at  least  some 
notions  about  the  new  sciences  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  year  1600,  the 
managers  of  American  colleges  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  student  to 
get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject whatever.  The  student  has  a 
better  chance  to  learn  Greek  and 
Latin  than  anything  else ;  but  he 
does  not  get  instruction  enough  in 
these  languages  to  enable  him  to 
master  them.  In  no  other  subject 
can  he  possibly  get  beyond  the  ele- 
ments, if  he  keep  within  the  official 
schedules  of  studies.  Consider  what 
sort  of  an  idea  of  metaphysics  can 
be  obtained  from  a  single  text-book 
of  moderate  size,  into  which  the  whole 
vast  subject  has  been  filtered  through 
one  preoccupied  mind  ;  or  of  physics 
from  a  short  course  of  lectures  and  a 
httle  manual  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  prepared  by  a  teacher  who  is 
not   himself  an   investigator  3   or   of 


political  economy  from  a  single  short 
treatise  by  an  author  not  of  the 
first  rank.  These  are  not  imaginary 
sketches;  they  are  described  from 
the  life.  Such  are  the  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  these  sciences  which  prevail 
in  the  great  majority  of  American 
colleges.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
great  evil,  which  is  doing  untold  in- 
jury every  year.  The  remedies  are 
plain.  First,  let  the  new  studies  be 
put  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with 
the  old ;  and  then  let  such  a  choice 
among  coordinate  studies  be  given  as 
to  secure  to  the  student  a  chance  to 
be  thorough  in  something.  To  be 
effective,  option  must  be  permitted 
earlier  than  it  is  now.  This  propo- 
sition— that  earlier  options  are  desir- 
able— cannot  be  discussed  without 
simultaneously  considering  the  order 
of  studies  at  school  and  college. 
Boyhood  is  the  best  time  to  learn 
new  languages;  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  four  languages,  French, 
German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  ought  to 
be  begun  at  school.  But  if  all  boys 
who  are  to  receive  a  liberal  education 
are  required  to  learn  to  read  all  four 
languages  before  they  go  to  college, 
those  boys  who  are  not  quick  at 
languages  will  have  very  little  time  for 
other  studies.  English,  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  the  elements  of  some 
natural  science  properly  taught,  and 
the  history  of  England  and  the  United 
States  being  assumed  as  fundamentals, 
it  is  evident  that  some  choice  among 
the  four  remaining  languages  must  be 
allowed,  in  order  not  to  unduly  re- 
strict the  number  of  boys  who  go  to 
college.  With  very  good  instruction, 
many  boys  could  doubtless  learn  to 
read  all  four  languages  tolerably  well 
before  they  were  eighteen  years  old 
without  sacrificing  more  essential 
things ;  but  there  are  boys  of  excel- 
lent capacity  in  other  subjects  who 
could  not  accomplish  this  linguistic 
task ;  and  in  many  States  of  the 
Union  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get 
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jry   good   instruction    in   all   these 
languages.     Therefore  I  believe  that 
an  option  should  be  allowed  among 
these  four  languages  at  college  ad- 
mission examinations,  any  three  being 
accepted,  and  the  choice  being  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  the  wishes  of 
parents,  the  advice  of  teachers,  the 
destination  of  the  candidate  if  settled, 
the  better  quality  of  accessible  instruc- 
tion in  one  language  than  in  another, 
or  the  convenience  of  the  school  which 
the    candidate    attends.     Whichever 
language  the  candidate  did  not  offer 
at  admission  he  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  and  pursue  at  college. 
As  to  the  best  order  in  which  to 
take  up  these  four  languages,  I  notice 
that  most  persons  who  have  thought 
of  the  matter  hold  some  theory  about 
it  with  more  or  less  confidence,  but 
that    the    English-speaking    peoples 
have  little  or  no  experience  upon  the 
subject.     One   would  naturally   sup- 
pose  that  easiest  first,  hardest  last, 
would  be  a  good  rule  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  present  practice  in  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  Latin  is  often  begun 
before  French ;  and  it  is  common  to 
begin  Greek  at  fourteen  and  German 
at  twenty.     In  education,  as  in  other 
things,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
principle  of  expending  the  least  force 
which  will  accomplish  the  object  in 
view.     If  a  language  is  to  be  learned, 
I  would  teach  it  in  the  easiest  known 
method,  and  at  the  age  which  it  can 
be  easiest  learned.     But  there  is  an- 
other theory  which  is  often  acted  upon, 
though  seldom  explicitly  stated — the 
theory  that,  for  the  sake  of  discipline, 
hardness  that  is  avoidable  should  be 
deliberately  imposed  upon  boys  ;  as, 
for  instance,  by  forcing  a  boy  to  study 
many  languages,  who  has  no  gifts  that 
way,    and   can    never   attain    to  any 
mastery  of  them.     To  my  mind  the 
only  justification  of  any  kind  of  dis- 
cipline, training,  or  drill  is  the  attain- 
ment ot  the  appropriate  end  of  that 
discipline.     It  is  a  waste  for  society, 


and  an  outrage  upon  the  individual, 
to  make  a  boy  spend  the  years  when 
he  is  most  teachable  in  a  discipline, 
the  end  of  which  he  can  never  reach, 
when  he  might  have  spent  them  in  a 
different  discipline,  which  would  have 
been     rewarded      by     achievement. 
Herein  lies  the  fundamental  reason 
for  options  among  school  as  well  as 
college   students,   all   of  which    are 
liberal.     A   mental  discipline  which 
takes  no  account   of  differences   of 
capacity  and  taste  is  not  well  directed. 
It  follows  that  there  must  be  variety 
in  education  instead  of  uniform  pre- 
scription.    To  ignorant  or  thoughtless 
people  it  seems  that  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  world  ought  to  have 
produced  by  this  time  a  uniform  course 
of  instruction  good  for  all  boys,  and 
made  up  of  studies  permanently  pre- 
eminent;  but  there  are  two   strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  con- 
venient result  is  unattainable  :  in  the 
first  place  the  uniform  boy  is  lacking ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  altogether 
probable   that  the  educational  value 
of  any   established   study,   far  from 
being  permanently  fixed,  is  constantly 
changing  as  new  knowledge  accumu- 
lates  and   new   sciences   come   into 
being.     Doubtless  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury thought  it  had  a  permanent  curri- 
culum   in    '•  Lingua,    tropus,    ratio, 
niimeriis,     to  fins,     angulus,     astra " ; 
doubtless  the  course  of  study  which 
Erasmus   followed  was  held  by  the 
teachers  of  that  day  to  supply  the  only 
sufficient  liberal  education  ;  and  we 
all  know  that  since  the  year  1600,  or 
thereabouts,  it  has  been  held  by  the 
wisest  and  most  cultivated  men  that 
Greek,   Latin   and   mathematics   are 
the   only  good    disciplinary   studies. 
Whewell,  whose  foible  was  omnisci- 
ence, did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  these 
three    studies   the    word  permanent. 
But  if  history  proves  that  the  staples 
of  education  have  in  fact  changed, 
reason  says  still  more  clearly  that  they 
must  change.     It  would  be  indeed 
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incredible  that  organized  education 
should  not  take  account  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  controlling  intellectual 
forces  of  the  actual  world,  century  by 
century,  penetrate  educational  pro- 
cesses, and  that  languages,  literatures, 
philosophies,  or  sciences  which  show 
themselves  fruitful  and  powerful  must 
win  recognition '  as  liberal  arts  and 
proper  means  of  mental  discipline. 

Two  objections  to  the  views  which 
I  have  been  presenting  occur  at  once 
to  every  conservative  mind.  I  have 
often  been  met  with  the  question  :  Is 
this  traditional  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  which  for  three  hundred  years, 
at  least,  has  had  a  tolerably  clear 
meaning,  to  be  deprived  of  all  exact 
significance,  so  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  one  who  holds  the 
degree  has  studied  ?  I  reply  that  the 
degree  will  continue  to  testify  to  the 
main  fact  to  which  it  now  bears  wit- 
ness, namely,  that  the  recipient  has 
spent  eight  or  ten  years,  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
three,  in  liberal  studies.  I  might  add 
that  the  most  significant  and  valuable 
degree  in  arts  which  is  anywhere  given 
— the  German  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  master  of  arts — does 
not  stand  for  any  particular  studies, 
and  does  not  indicate  in  any  indivi- 
dual case  the  special  studies  for  which 
it  was  conferred,  although  it  does  pre- 
suppose the  earlier  accomplishment, 
at  a  distance  of  several  years,  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  German  gymnasium. 

A  second  objection  is  expressed  in 
the  significant  question :  What  will 
become  of  Greek  and  Latin  if  all  these 
new  subjects  are  put  on  an  equality 
with  them  ?  Will  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  the  culture  which  they  represent, 
survive  the  invasion  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion I  answer,  first,  that  it  is  proposed, 
not  to  substitute  new  subjects  for  the 
old,  but  only  to  put  new  subjects  be- 
side the  old  in  a  fair  competition,  and 
not  to  close  any  existing  road  to  the 


degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  but  only  to 
open  new  ones ;  secondly,  that  the 
proposed  modification  of  the  present 
prescription  of  Greek  and  Latin  for 
all  boys  who  are  to  go  to  college  will 
rid  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  of 
unwilling  and  incapable  pupils,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  pupils  who 
remain ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  artificial  protection  now 
given  to  the  classics  will  cause  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity  to  rely — 
to  the  well-chosen  words  of  Professor 
Jebb  on  the  last  page  of  his  life  of 
Bentley — "  no  longer  upon  a  narrow 
or  exclusive  prescription,  but  upon  a 
reasonable  perception  of  its  proper 
place  amongst  the  studies  which  be- 
long to  a  liberal  education."  The 
higher  the  value  which  one  sets  on 
Greek  and  Latin  as  means  of  culture, 
the  firmer  must  be  his  belief  in  the 
permanence  of  those  studies  when 
they  cease  to  be  artificially  protected. 
In  education  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the 
fittest  that  survives.  The  classics,  like 
other  studies,  must  stand  upon  their 
own  merits ;  for  it  is  not  the  proper 
business  of  universities  to  force  sub- 
jects of  study,  or  particular  kinds  of 
mental  discipline,  upon  unwilling 
generations  ;  and  they  cannot  prudent- 
ly undertake  that  function,  especially 
in  a  country  where  they  have  no  sup- 
port from  an  established  church,  or 
from  an  aristocratic  organization  of 
society,  and  where  it  would  be  so  easy 
for  the  generations,  if  repelled,  to  pass 
the  universities  by. 

Finally,  the  enlargement  of  the  circle 
of  liberal  arts  may  justly  be  urged  on 
the  ground  that  the  interests  of  the 
higher  education  and  of  the  institu- 
tions which  supply  that  education  de- 
mand it.  Liberal  education  is  not 
safe  and  strong  in  a  country  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who 
belong  to  the  intellectual  professions 
are  not  liberally  educated.  Now,  that 
is  just  the  case  in  this  country.  The 
great  majority  of   the  men  who  are 
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engaged  in  the  practice  of  llw  and 
medicine,  in  journalism,  the  public 
service,  and  the  scientific  professions, 
and  in  industrial  leadership,  are  not 
bachelors  of  arts.  Indeed,  the  only- 
learned  profession  which  contains  to- 
day a  large  proportion  of  bachelors  of 
arts  is  the  ministry.  This  sorry  con- 
dition of  things  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  what  may  be  called  the  pio- 
neer condition  of-  American  society ; 
but  I  think  it  is  also  due  to  the 
antiquated  state  of  the  common  col- 
lege curriculum,  and  of  the  course  of 
preparatory  study  at  school.  When 
institutions  of  learning  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
large  numbers  of  men  whose  lives  are 
intellectual,  by  refusing  to  recognize 
as  liberal  arts  and  disciplinary  studies 
languages,  literatures,  and  sciences 
which  seem  to  these  men  as  important 
as  any  which  the  institutions  cultivate, 
they  inflict  a  gratuitous  injury  both  on 
themselves  and  on  the  country  whcih 
they  should  serve.  Their  refusal  to 
listen  to  parents  and  teachers  who  ask 
that  the  avenues  of  approach  to  them 
may  be  increased  in  number,  the  new 
roads  rising  to  the  same  grade  or  level 
as  the  old,  would  be  an  indication 
that  a  gulf  already  yawned  between 
them  and  large  bodies  ofmenwhoby 
force  of  character,  intelligence,  and 
practical  training  are  very  influential 
in  the  modern  world.  For  twenty 
years  past  signs  have  not  been  want- 
ing that  the  American  college  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 


country  in  population  and  and  wealth. 
I  believe  that  a  chief  cause  of  this  rela- 
tive decline  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
course  of  study  in  both  school  and 
college. 

The  execution  of  the  principles 
which  I  advocated  would  involve  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  order  of 
school  and  college  studies.  Thus, 
science-teaching  should  begin  early 
in  the  school  course  ;  English  should 
be  studied  from  the  beginning  of 
school  life  to  the  end  of  college  life  ; 
and  the  order  in  which  the  other 
languages  are  taken  up. should  be  for 
many  boys  essentially  changed.  We 
should  in  vain  expect  such  changes 
to  be  made  suddenly.  They  must  be 
gradually  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion — by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  educated  classes  taking 
gradual  effect  through  established 
educational  instrumentalities.  The 
change  will  be  wrought  by  the  demands 
of  parents  upon  Private  Schools  ;  by 
the  influence  of  trustees  and  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  endowed  and 
Public  Schools  upon  school  courses  of 
study ;  by  the  conditions  which  bene- 
factors and  founders  impose  upon 
their  gifts  and  bequests  to  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  by  the  competition  of  indus- 
trial technological  schools  and  by  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  the  modern 
subjects  upon  the  ancient  in  colleges 
aud  universities.  All  these  influences 
are  at  work,  and  much  ground  has 
been  gained  during  the  last  fifteen 
years. — The  Century. 


■  The  important  question  in  education  is 
not,  how  much  is  learned,  but,  rather,  the 
permanent  effect  of  the  knowledge  acquired, 
and  the  value  of  the  habit  established  in  the 
acquisition.  One  may  learn  but  a  tenth 
of  what  another  does,  and  yet  have  it  so  much 
more  select  as  to  be  ten  times  as  valuable  as 
the  other's  knowledge.  In  the  one  case  it 
may.  have  been  learned  by  such  a  crude  pro- 
cess as  to  be  destructive  of  all  culture,  and  in 


the  other  in  such  a  clear,  impressive  manner 
as  to  have  each  mental  effort  permanently 
strengthening  to  mind,  so  that  what  is  learned 
leaves  the  intellect  clearer,  sharper,  stronger. 
If  teachers  will  keep  this  truth  in  mind,  they 
will  see  the  force  of  this  maxim,  **  Not  how 
much,  but  how  well,"  and  gauge  their  in- 
struction accordingly.  There  is  a  demand 
for  keen  discrimination  along  the  line  here 
indicated. — American    Teacher. 
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Nations,   and   thrones,    and   reverend   laws 

have  melted  like  a  dream, 
Yet  Wykeham's  works  are  green  and  fresh 

beside  the  crystal  stream  ; 
Four  hundred   years  and  fifty  their  rolling 

course  have  sped 
Since  the  first  serge-clad  scholar  to  Wyke- 
ham's feet  was  led : 
And  still  his  seventy  faithful  boys  in  these 

presumptuous  days 
Learn  the  old  truth,  speak  the  old  words, 

tread  in  the  ancient  ways  ; 
Still  for  their  daily  orisons  resounds  the  matin 

chime, 
Still,  linked  in  bands  of  brotherhood,   St. 

Catherine's  steep  they  climb  ; 
Still  to  their  Sabbath  worship  they  troop  by 

Wykeham's  tomb, 
Still  in  the  summer  twilight  sing  their  sweet 

song  of  home. 
Roundell  Palmer^ s   '* Anniversary  Ballad" 

"  T  T  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to 
\  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he 
can,"  says  Adam  Smith,  the  great 
founder  of  the  modern  science  of 
political  economy ;  and  from  this 
proposition  he  argues  against  the  value 
of  educational  endowments.  If  the 
state  of  affairs  described  by  him  as 
existing  at  Oxford  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  result  neces- 
sarily from  the  influence  of  endow- 
ments, wise  men  will  not  contribute 
money,  time,  or  labour  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  institutions ; 
and  hence  a  discussion  of  the  worth 
of  endowments  is  fitting  at  this  time, 
when  money  flows  more  freely  than 
ever  before  into  the  coffers  of  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  press,  steam,  and  electricity 
have  made  the  abuse  of  educational 
foundations  much  less  probable  in 
our  day.  These  agencies  immedi- 
ately make  known  everywhere  every 
act  of  public  institutions,  and  pour 
upon  them  such  a  flood  of  light  that 


they  find  it  impossible  to  withstand 
long  the  force  of  intelligent  criticism. 
Endowed  schools  are,  doubtless,  con- 
servative ;  but  conservatism  in  edu- 
cation is  not  an  evil,  however  annoy- 
ing it  may  be  to  the  advanced  re- 
former. That  endowed  institutions 
are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  public 
sentiment  is  seen  in  the  concessions 
Harvard  and  Columbia  are  making 
to  the  rather  feeble  demand  that  these 
venerable  and  wealthy  corporations 
should  be  something  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  He  would  not 
be  a  rash  prophet  who  would  predict 
that  in  twenty -five  years  these  old 
seats  of  learning  will  be  doing  more 
for  the  sound  education  of  our  daughters 
than  colleges  that  have  opened  their 
doors  at  the  first  knock.  They  are 
only  waiting  for  a  louder  knock  and 
ability  to  provide  substantially  for 
their  guests.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  their  chosen 
field  they  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
although  they  are  the  most  munifi- 
cently endowed  of  all  our  colleges. 

Passing  to  the  special  subject  of 
inquiry  at  this  time,  before  taking  up 
the  academies  of  our  own  country,  a 
brief  survey  of  the  great  secondary 
schools  of  England  will  help  us  to 
form  correct  conclusions.  England, 
better  than  any  other  transatlantic 
country,  represents  the  best  elements 
of  modern  civilization,  and  does  more 
for  the  diffusion  thereof  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Germany 
is  generally  considered  the  favoured 
land  of  education,  and  that  she  is 
the  Mecca  of  our  ambitious  young 
scholars;  but  England's  men  of  science 
and  learning  are  of  no  means  rank,  and 
for  practical  men  of  affairs,  and  espe- 
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cially  for  enlightened,  liberal  states- 
men, pervaded  by  the  Christian  spirit, 
the  greatest  of  national  boons,  she  must 
be  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Her  indebtedness  to  her 
endowed  schools  has  often  been  noted. 
They  have  *'  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  built  up  much  of  the 
sterling  wealth  of  the  English  char- 
acter. .  .  .  They  have  kept  alive 
the  liberal  studies  which  have  nourish- 
ed a  race  of  divines,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, statesmen,  that  may  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  any  nation. 
They  have  opened  the  gates  of  higher 
employment  to  industry  and  talent 
unsupported  by  rank  and  riches.  They 
have  mitigated  the  inequalities  of  so- 
ciety. They  have  ploughed  up  the 
sub-soil  of  poverty  to  make  the  surface- 
earth  stronger  and  richer."  * 

The  head  master  of  one  of  these 
school^,  after  expressing  views  much 
like  the  above,  goes  on  to  say :  "Where 
can  be  found  such  a  thorough  free- 
dom of  play  for  all  that  is  in  a  boy  of 
good  and  noble,  as  in  our  Public  [en- 
dowed] Schools?  Where  such  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  liberty  and  restraint  ? 
Where  is  a  boy  thrown  upon  his  own 
good  principle  and  firmness,  and  yet 
protected  from  the  rougher  and  coarser 
forms  of  temptation,  as  in  the  guarded 
and  yet  free  atmosphere  of  a  Public 
School  ?  When  we  look  at  these  noble 
and  distinguished  institutions  of  our 
country,  can  we  wonder  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  watching  the  boys  of  Eton 
in  their  playing-fields  and  thinking  that 
it  was  there  Waterloo  was  won — that 
such  training  as  there  exists,  and  has 
existed  for  centuries,  matures  the 
heroic  and  manly  temper  of  English- 
men into  stern  fulfilment  of  duty',  stern 
defence  of  the  injured  and  the  weak, 
stern  repression  of  the  unjust  aggres- 
sions of  other  nations.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  large  share  Montalembert  gives 
to  the  public-school  Ufe  of  English  boys 

*  Barnard's    "  National   Education  in   Europe," 

p.  724- 

2 


in  the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
England  ?  Can  there  be  more  striking 
contrast  than  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  cramped  and  confined  and 
constantly-watched  training  of  a  foreign 
school-boy,  and  the  free  and  healthy 
play  of  life  and  vigour  and  self-reliance 
in  an  English  school-boy?" 

Dr.  Weise,  at  one  time  chief  director 
of  Prussian  secondary  schools,  makes 
some  comparisons  between  those  of 
Germany  and  England  that  are  very 
favourable  to  the  latter,  as  a  few  ex- 
tracts will  show  : 

"  The  result  of  my  observation,  to 
state  it  briefly,  is  this  :  In  knowledge 
our  higher  schools  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  English  ;  but  their  education  is 
more  effective,  because  it  imparts  a 
better  preparation  for  life. 

"  With  us  it  is  almost  a  standing 
maxim  that  the  obj  ect  of  the  gymnasium 
is  to  awaken  and  develop  the  scien- 
tific mind.  An  Englishman  could  not 
admit  this,  for  he  is  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  not  to  know, 
but  to  do,  is  the  object  of  man's  life ; 
the  vigorous  independence  of  each  in- 
dividual man  in  his  own  life  and  calling. 

"  Students  there  do  not  learn  nearly 
so  much  as  with  us ;  but  they  learn  one 
thing  better,  and  that  is  the  art  of  learn- 
ing. They  acquire  a  greater  power  of 
judging  for  themselves  ;  they  know 
how  to  make  a  correct  starting-point 
for  other  studies  ;  whereas  our  young 
men  too  often  only  know  just  what  they 
have  learnt,  and  never  cease  to  be  de- 
pendent on  their  school  teaching. 

"  Were  it  possible  to  combine  the 
German  scientific  method  with  the 
English  power  of  forming  the  char- 
acter, we  should  attain  an  ideal  of  edu- 
cation not  yet  realized  in  Christain 
tmies — only  once  realized,  perhaps, 
in  any  time,  in  the  best  days  of  Greece, 
— but  which  is  just  the  more  difticult  to 
attain  now,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  more  exalted  than  any- 
thing which  antiquity  could  propose  to 
itself  as  the  end  of  education." 
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The  chief  objection,  perhaps,  urged  ! 
against  these  schools  at  the  present  | 
time  is  their  too  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  classics  and  mathematics ;  but  this 
is  a  question  about  which  competent 
judges  are  by  no  means  unanimous, 
and  the  innovations  already  found  in 
the  historic  curriculum  show  their 
readiness  to  respond  to  a  well-grounded 
demand  for  change.  The  lines  de- 
scriptive of  Winchester,  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  are  true  in  varying 
degrees  of  all  of  "these  most  Eng- 
lish institutions  of  England,"  as  the 
London  Times  has  called  them,  and 
suggest  that  no  man  can  erect  to  him- 
self a  grander  or  more  enduring  monu- 
ment than  a  well- endowed  academy. 
Past  educational  history  gives  us  no 
reason  to  hope  that  a  school  not  on  a 
solid  money-foundation  can  have  a 
career  so  useful,  so  glorious,  and  so  en- 
during as  these  great  schools ;  and 
even  Adam  Smith  admits  that  the  in- 
fluence of  endowments  upon  second- 
ary schools  has  not  been  so  unfavour- 
able as  he  thinks  it  has  been  upon  uni- 
versities. 

Our  own  well-endowed  schools — few 
in  number  and  of  comparatively  recent 
growth — cannot  claim  so  positive  and 
so  universal  an  influence  in  shaping 
the  American  character  ;  but  a  candid 
examination  of  facts,  not  of  mere  im- 
pressions, will  clearly  show  that  the 
men  who  had  faith  enough  thus  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  their  wealth  "  builded 
better  than  they  knew,"  and  are  worthy 
of  imitation  by  those  who  have  man's 
highest  welfare  at  heart.  The  constit- 
uent elements  of  a  successful  school 
cannot  be  measured  by  "rule  of  thumb" 
and  hence  the  great  difficulty  of  com- 
ing to  correct  conclusions  thereupon. 
Perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  popular 
imagination  more  favourably  than  a 
large  attendance  ;  and  yet  this  may  be 
very  misleading.  One  school,  real- 
izing that  its  teachers  can  do  only  a 
limited  amount  of  the  best  work,  con- 
fines itself  to  two  courses  of  stud}^  or 


it  maybe  to  one,  based  on  experience 
and  philosophical  principles ;  more- 
over, it  rigidly  excludes  or  dismisses 
students  not  in  harmony  with  its  spirit, 
and  unable  to  profit  by  a  residence 
within  its  walls,  or  injurious  to  others. 
Another  school  increases  its  work  two- 
fold or  threefold,  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  its  teaching  stafl". 
advertising  courses  of  study  whose 
greatest  merit  may  be  their  fitness  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  uninitiated 
and  thus  by  making  of  itself  a  drag- 
net it  secures  a  large  attendance  of 
constantly-changing  pupils.  That  the 
first  school  is  doing  more  to  advance 
sound  learning  is  evident.  A  school 
may  also  acquire  much  fame  through 
the  well-advertised  expressions  of  par- 
tial graduates  and  friends  ;  the  value  of 
such  testimony  depends  upon  one's 
ability  to  read  between  the  lines. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  most  successful 
school  is  the  one  that  retains  the 
largest  percentage  of  pupils  long 
enough  to  complete  its  curriculum; 
and,  if  these  graduates  enter  our  best 
colleges  in  large  numbers  and  in  good 
standing,  we  have  the  best  possible 
assurance  that  they  have  been  well 
trained  intellectually  and  not  imbued 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge. 
The  application  of  this  test  to  our  aca- 
demies brings  out  facts  highly  favour- 
able to  the  principle  of  endowment. 
The  Phillips  Academies  and  Williston 
Seminary,  apart  from  their  productive 
funds,  have  had  no  advantages  beyond 
those  of  other  schools,  and  hence  may 
be  taken  as  representative  examples 
of  what  a  well-endowed  academy  may 
do  and  become.  If  it  be  said  that 
their  age  and  situation  are  in  their 
favour,  or  that  their  management 
chanced  to  fall  into  specially-skilful 
hands.  New  England  points  at  once  to 
institutions  founded  even  before  these, 
the  subjects  of  most  careful  nursing, 
and  once  as  flourishing,  which  are 
now  struggling  between  life  and  death. 
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or  have  already  yielded   to  adverse 
fate. 

As  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  work  done  by  these  three  schools, 
the  following  table  of  averages  has  been 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Six  schools  are  included,  not  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  unendowed 
academy,  but  as  those  popularly  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  Boston  Latin 
School,  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  preparatory  school  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  is  added 
for  comparison. 
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The  statistics  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  cover  a  period  of  less  than 


ten  years.  Their  value  for  comparison 
would  be  much  greater  if  they  extended 
over  the  entire  history  of  the  schools, 
and  would  doubtless  be  much  more 
favourable  to  the  first  three  ;  for  from 
other  sources  it  is  learned  that  in  the 
case  of  these  the  figures  would  not  be 
changed  materially,  while  the  favour- 
able showing  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar- 
School  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  time  of  the  present  rector,  ap- 
pointed in  1873  ;  and  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  school  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant change  in  the  principalship,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  long  terms 
of  Dr.  Taylor  at  Andover  and  of  Drs. 
Abbot  and  Soule  at  Exeter. 

The  attendance,  though  not  so  large 
as  that  of  some  of  the  other  schools,  is 
large  enough  to  create  a  proper  esjyrit 
de  corps,  and  could  doubtless  be  in- 
creased if  they  would  receive  as  young 
pupils  as  are  found  in  the  Albany 
Academy,  or  teach  as  wide  a  range  of 
subjects  as  are  taught  in  theCazenovia, 
Fort  Edward,  Wyoming  Seminaries. 
In  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  most 
careful  educators,  two  hundred  stu- 
dents are  as  many  as  one  institution 
can  properly  care  for.  In  the  number 
completing  their  courses  of  study  and 
entering  college  they  are  far  in  advance 
of  all  except  the  Hopkins  School  and 
St.  Paul's.  As  already  stated,  full 
statistics  would  greatly  reduce  the 
figures  in  the  case  of  the  former  ;  and 
the  history  of  the  latter  (openedin  1856) 
is  too  brief  to  weigh  much  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  under  consider- 
ation, especially  as  it  has  not  yet  had  a 
change  in  the  principalship,  an  ordeal 
which  many  flourishing  unendowed 
schools  have  not  been  able  to  pass 
without  great  loss  of  vitality. 

However,  none  of  the  unendowed 
schools  in  the  table  are  proper  repre- 
sentatives of  the  result  of  unaided  com- 
petition ;  for  they  either  receive  aid, 
though  it  may  be  little,  from  produc- 
tive funds,  or  are  sustained  by  strong 
religious  denominations  noted  for  their 
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zeal  in  behalf  of  their  own  schools ; 
and  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  are  very  desirous  of  securing  an 
adequate  money-foundation,  instead 
of  being  content  with  their  present  con- 
dition, is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
value  thereof.  It  is  when  we  look  over 
the  statistics  of  schools  that  receive  no 
help  from  funds  or  church  that  the 
superiority  of  the  endowed  schools  is 
most  apparent.  The  bureau's  reports 
for  any  year  contain  many  schools  that 
have  not  sent  one  student  to  college, 
even  though  they  are  classed  as  being 
specially  devoted  to  this  work ;  and 
the  usual  history,  even  of  the  best,  is 
a  frequent  and  discouraging  change 
from  the  heights  of  prosperity  to  the 
depths  of  adversity. 

In  the  faculties  of  the  Phillips  Aca- 
demies and  Williston  Seminary  may  be 
found  several  men  whose  scholarship 
and  ability  would  reflect  credit  upon 
any  college.  Contrast  this  with  the  one 
good  man  and  his  young  and  inex- 
perienced assistants  of  narrow  scholar- 
ship who  manage  so  many  of  our  schools. 
Not  only  this,  but  these  men  are  given 
time  for  something  beyond  the  mere 
routine  of  the  school-room,  and  that 
this  opportunity  is  improved  is  seen  in 
the  recent  editing  of  certain  text-books 
which  bear  marks  of  the  highest  and 
most  advanced  scholarship.  This  is  a 
vital  point.  Says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  Every 
improvement  of  your  own  powers  and 
knowledge  tells  immediately  upon 
them  [your  pupils] ;  and,  indeed,  I 
hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so 
long  as  he  is  himself  learnmg  daily. 
If  the  mind  once  become  stagnant,  it 
can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another 
mind  :  it  is  drinking  out  of  a  pond  in- 
stead of  from  a  spring.  "  Unless  the 
charges  of  a  school  dependent  upon 
tuition-fees  alone  are  so  great  that 
only  the  wealthy  can  reap  its  advan- 
tages, it  cannot  give  its  teachers  time 
to  learn  daily.  In  such  schools,  six 
hours  of  teaching  and  watching  in  the 
school-room  and  the  care  of  boarders 


during  the  rest  of  the  day  leave  time 
for  little  besides,  except  mere  me- 
chanical work, — correcting  exercises, 
etc.  That  buoyancy  and  freshness  of 
mind  and  body  so  powerful  in  reflex 
influences  on  the  young,  can  hard- 
ly exist.  The  three  schools  under 
consideration  are  the  chief  feeders  of 
the  best  New  England  colleges,  which 
by  their  help  have  been  able  to  insist 
on  a  more  thorough  preparation  for 
entrance  than  colleges  that  depend 
mainly  on  unendowed  academies  and 
Public  Schools  have  been  able  to 
secure.  This  fact,  and  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  men,  preachers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  statesmen,  among  their 
graduates,  put  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction and  inspiring  influences  al- 
most beyond  question,  and  have  led 
the  founders  of  good  schools  elsewhere 
to  regard  these  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who 
desire  more  than  an  elementary  edu- 
cation should  pay  the  full  price  for  it. 
Those  who  make  the  statement  are 
perhaps  not  aware  of  the  actual  cost  of 
-running  a  good  school.  A  rigid  appli- 
cation of  their  theory  would  have  kept 
in  obscurity  the  larger  part  of  our  most 
useful  educated  men  and  women,  and 
would  create  an  aristocracy  founded 
on  wealth  and  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  few  good  schools  charge 
as  much  as  the  instruction  costs.  The 
deficit  is  made  up — where  there  is  not 
an  adequate  endowment  —  by  with- 
holding from  the  teachers  a  fair  re- 
muneration, by  keeping  a  boarding- 
house,  by  gifts  from  friends,  or  by  the 
surplus  from  some  extra  department, 
as  such  drawing  or  music,  in  which  the 
rates  may  exceed  the  cost.  When  a 
school  with  none  of  these  means  of  assist- 
ance chargesless  than  one  hundred  dol- 
■  lars  a  year  for  instruction,  there  exists  a 
suflicient  reason  for  suspecting  its  char- 
acter. In  no  respect,  therefore,  is  the 
value  of  well-endowed  academies  more 
apparent  than  in  their  ability  to  offer 
the  best  advantages  to  worthy  youth 
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whose  residence  in  village  and  rural 
districts  shuts  them  oft' from  the  usual 
educational  facilities.  At  Andover, 
Exeter  and  East  Hampton  the  ex- 
penses of  many  students,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  travel,  do  not 
much  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  At  the  last  school  these  students 
do  not  pay  tuition-charges,  which  are  re- 
mitted "on  certain  conditions  to  needy 
and  deserving  students,"  and  the 
school's  catalogue  says  that  then  their 
expenses  need  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars.  Andover 
offers  to  its  students  fifty  scholarships, 
and  Exeter  twenty-four,  whose  annual 
value  ranges  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  thus  possible  for  a 
boy  to  pass  through  one  of  these  schools 
at  an  expense  varying  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year. 
In  addition  to  this,  Exeter  gives  to 
its  pupils  more  than  four  thousand 
dollars  in  /ree  tuition  ;  Andover  also 
gives  free  tuition  in  the  classical  de- 
partment to  those  whose  circum- 
stances require  it.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  cheapness  of  these  schools, 
the  expenses  should  be  compared  with 
those  of  a  school  equal  in  rank,  like 
St.  Paul's,  where  "  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission are  five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum."  Considering  the  character 
of  the  school,  no  competent  judge 
will  say  that  its  terms  are  too  high  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  poor  must  look 
elsewhere  for  an  education. 

Thayer  Academy,  a  well-endowed 
school,  organized  in  1877  at  South 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  gives  free 
tuition  "  to  natives  or  residents  of  the 
four  towns,  Braintree,  Quincy,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Holbrook."  At  Gushing 
Academy,  opened  at  Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1875,  with  a  pro- 
ductive fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  students'  expenses  vary  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- five 
dollars,  the  average  being  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars,  per  annum. 
The  charge  for  tuition  is  only  twenty 


dollars,  although,  "  counting  the  whole 
investment,  it  cost  the  institution  in 
1880  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars  to  educate  each  student  a  year." 

This  school  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  since,  situated  in  a  region  un- 
occupied by  other  good  schools,  it 
promises  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  indigent  boys  and  girls.  The  as- 
sistance which  endowed  schools,  can 
give  to  worthy  young  people  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  lives  is 
alone  a  sufticient  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Should  an  academy  be  endowed  ?" 
For,  as  a  circular  of  Gushing  Academy 
forcibly  says,  "  It  sounds  well,  this 
working  one's  own  way  through  school 
and  college,  but  practically  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing.  At  the  low  rates  for  un- 
skilled labour,  or  at  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month,  besides  board,  for 
teaching,  it  is  barely  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  to  starve  one's  self  through 
a  course  of  study ;  but  a  little  thought 
will  show  that  it  is  a  severe  test  to 
an  inexperienced  young  man  or  woman. 
A  little  help  in  such  cases  would  be  an 
inestimable  boon,  and  would  preserve 
from  premature  decay  many  a  valuable 
young  life  that  might  become  a  power 
in  the  world." 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Gommissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1880,  higher  institutions  of 
learning  received  about  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  dollars  to  assist 
students,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
while  secondary  schools  received  only 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1881  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurch 
aided  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
students,  of  whom  only  thirty-three 
were  in  academies.  As  these  figures 
indicate,  much  more  ample  provision 
is  made  to  assist  students  after  enter- 
ing college  than  before  ;  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this, 
while  there  is  much  in  favour  of  a  re- 
verse policy.  At  the  end  of  his  Fresh- 
man year,  a  young  man  has  open  to 
him  all  the  ways  of  making   money 
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that  the  one  just  entering  the  aca- 
demy has,  and  also  many  more  ;  and 
the  wise  course  would  seem  to  be  to 
assist  him  judiciously  to  this  point,  and 
then  let  him  shift  for  himself  if  need 
be.  Perhaps  the  plan  in  vogue  is  the 
result  of  a  habit  acquired  when  colleges 
were  but  academies  ;  moreover,  there 
is  a  proper  reluctance  to  give  money, 
for  the  help  of  indigent  students,  to 
academies  whose  future  is  not  secured 
by  an  endowment  fund. 

We  have  about  fourteen  secondary 
schools,  .each  with  a  productive  fund 
of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Several  of  these  have  been  found- 
ed so  recently  that  they  afford  no  evi- 
dence as  to  results.  Of  all  the  rest,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  as  de- 
finite information  as  is  desirable  ;  but 
from  a  most  careful  study  of  known 
facts,  which  in  the  case  of  many  are 
abundant,  the  conclusion  is  confi- 
dently expressed,  that  if  any  one  of 
them  is  not  making  a  satisfactory  re- 
turn for  the  money  invested,  the  cause 
lies  either  in  its  being  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  a  small  and  unpopular 
religious  denomination,  in  its  situation 
in  a  field  previously  occupied  by  good 
schools,  in  the  restriction  of  its  patron- 
age to  one  locality,  or  in  some  imprac- 
ticable conditions  attached  by  the 
donor  to  his  gift. 

Money  alone  will  not  makeaschool : 
it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and 
narrow-minded  board  of  trustees  the 
end  may  not  be  reached  till  after 
much  disappointment  and  mismanage- 
ment; but  this  may  be  said  of  any 
means  yet  devised  to  carry  on  a  school. 
Such  mistakes  have  been  avoided, 
and  can  be  again,  more  readily  with  an 
endowment  than  without  it.  As  al- 
ready intimated,  the  value  of  endow- 
ment should  be  determined  from  the 
work  of  schools  having  a  productive 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
or  more.  A  less  sum  will  not  give  an 
academy  the  independent  basis  neces- 
sary to  meet  satisfactorily  the  demands 


now  laid  upon  it.  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  schools  with  a  smaller  fund,  and 
even  with  no  endowment  at  all,  are 
doing  excellent  work;  but  it  is  believed 
that  impressions  unfavourable  to  edu- 
cational foundations  are  due  largely  to 
the  experience  of  schools  possessing  a 
fund  sufficient  to  excite,  but  not  to 
fulfil,  great  expectations. 

Perhaps  the  true  relation  of  an 
endowment  to  a  school's  efficiency  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  conclusion, 
after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  of  an 
English  Royal  Commission,  appointed 
in  1861  : 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, that  to  a  large  and  popular 
school,  so  long  as  it  is  large  and  pop- 
ular, a  permanent  endowment  is  not 
of  essential  importance.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  an  en- 
dowment is  of  great  service  in  enabling 
any  school  to  provide  and  main- 
tain suitable  buildings,  to  attract  to 
itself,  by  exhibitions  and  other  sub- 
stantial rewards,  its  due  share  of  clever 
and  hard-working  boys,  to  keep  up  by 
these  means  its  standard  of  industry 
and  attainments  and  run  an  equal  race 
with  others  which  possess  this  advant- 
age, and  to  bear,  without  a  ruinous 
diminution  of  its  teaching  staff,  those 
fluctuations  of  prosperity  to  which  all 
schools  are  liable." 

There  are  special  reasons  why  un- 
aided competition  will  not  produce  as 
good  result  in  teaching  as  in  other 
callings.  Its  great  power  lies  in  an  ap- 
peal to  selfish  motives,  whose  counter- 
working should  be  the  educators 
chief  concern,  and  which,  if  fostered 
in  his  own  nature,  constantly  leads 
him  into  callings  where  he  can  do 
better  for  self.  The  great  difficulty 
of  forming  correct  judgments  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  teacher's  intangible 
work,  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  many  who  pass  upon  this  work 
in  the  higher  education,  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  show  the 
results  of  his  work,  often  do  the 
honest  teacher  most  discourging   in- 
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justice,  but  enable  the  educational 
charlatan  to  reap  a  golden  harvest. 
If  necessary,  an  endowment  can  be 
so  managed  as  not  to  put  the 
teacher  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  usual  motives  to  labour.  By  giving 
him  a  fixed  salary,  on  which  he  might 
live  with  economy,  and  an  additional 
emolument  depending  on  his  work,  on 
the  number  of  his  pupils  even,  if  that 
is  the  best  criterion  of  success,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  one  most  easily  applied, 
his  mind  would  be  free  from  embar- 
rassing anxiety  about  support,  the 
temptation  to  cater  to  an  unhealthy 
public  sentiment  would  be  reduced 
greatly,  and  there  would  exist  an  an- 
tidote to  "  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can." 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  an  endowment  is  bene- 
ficial. In  the  first  place,  there  should 
be  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  could  be  used  for  the  support  of 
teachers,  and  nothing  else.  This  is 
essential,  and,  contrary  to  the  common 
practices,  should  be  considered  ofmore 
importance  even  than  buildings  or 
grounds.  Teachers  make  the  school, 
and  the  most  inferior  accommodation 
cannot  prevent  the  school's  being  good 
if  the  teachers  are  good  ;  moreover,  a 
good  school  can  secure  good  brick  and 
mortar  much  more  easily  than  the  finest 
material  equipment  can  obtain  a  su- 
perior teaching  staff.  This  fund  should 
be  large  enough  to  yield  at  least  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  twice  or  thrice 
this  amount  would  be  more  effettive. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  a  perma- 
nent fund  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
scholarships,  to  beassigned  by  competi- 
tive examinations.  Thus  there  would 
be  insured  the  presence  of  a  certain 
number  of  hard-working  boys  and  girls 
of  good  ability,  and  much  talent,  that 
otherwise  might  waste  in  obsciirity, 
would  be  brought  into  the  service  of 
mankind. 

Thirdly,  there  should  be  a  perma- 
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nent  fund  for  the  entire  or  partial  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  school's  best  gradu- 
ates in  college.  By  making  the  posses- 
sion of  a  college  fellowship  depend 
upon  the  student's  relative  standing  in 
the  school,  there  would  exist  an  incen- 
tive to  application  that  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  body  of  students. 
No  influence  is  more  powerful  with  the 
young  than  that  coming  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  earnest  band  of  fellows. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
uses  that  an  academy  may  make  of 
money;  but  the  three  just  named  are  of 
the  first  importance,  and  to  secure 
money  for  these  it  should  put  forth  its 
greatest  efforts.  When  the  public 
comes  to  recognize  this  necessity,  the 
cause  of  education  in  general,  such  is 
the  relation  to  it  of  secondary  schools, 
will  receive  an  impetus  for  untold  good 
that  can  be  given  in  no  other  way. 

About  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars are  officially  reported  to  have  been 
given  in  1880  for  the  endowment  of 
secondary  schools.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  small  sum,  especially  when  the 
number  of  schools  among  which  it 
was  divided  is  considered;  but  it 
shows  that  the  thoughts  of  some  bene- 
volent men  and  women  are  turning 
in  this  direction,  and  is  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  friends  of  academies  to 
bring  before  the  public  a  definite  idea 
of  the  needs  of  these  institutions  and 
the  conditions  of  their  success.  The 
waste  of  the  present  method  of  man- 
agement should  be  clearly  set  forth. 
The  ruins  of  schools,  once  more  or 
less  successful,  that  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  fluctuations  of  fortune, 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  our 
older  States.  Had  the  money  spent 
thus  unprofitably  been  devoted  to  the 
endowment  of  a  few  academies  at 
proper  distances  from  one  another,  it 
would  have  continued  to  bear  fruit, 
and  the  greatest  need  of  our  educa- 
tional system  at  this  time  would  have 
been  largely  supplied.  — Lippincotfs 
Magazine. 
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BY    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    EDITOR. 


TRANSITION,  modification,  re- 
form, are  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  educational  world  of  Ontario. 
That  these  are  always  truly  gauged,  is 
more  than  we  have  any  right  to  ex- 
pect, but  that  they  are  honestly  pur- 
posed, none  except  the  chronic  carper 
will  attempt  to  deny.  Some  of  the 
more  or  less  recent  innovations  have, 
in  their  results,  far  exceeded  (not 
always  for  good)  the  intention  of  their 
promoters,  while  others  have  fallen 
miserably  short  of  what  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  as  the  original  aim. 


The  day  is  still  far  distant  when 
the  merely  tentative  will  cease  to  have 
a  place  in  our,  or  in  any  other,  educa- 
tional system,  but  the  time  now  is 
when  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some- 
thing like  stability,  united  with  a  fair 
share  of  the  intensely  practical. 
Lacking  these  qualifications,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  so-called 
system^  can  lay  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion. 


Every  law  looking  to  the  well-being 
of  the  schools  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  teacher  and  his  qualifica- 
tions for  its  success,  and,  just  as  might 
be  expected,  in  so  far  as  this  is  true, 
it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  best 
enactments  have  been  made  in  com- 
pliance with  opinions  expressed  at 
county  and  provincial  conventions  of 
teachers — opinions  expressed  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  teachers  with 
the  real,  not  the  imaginary  wants  of 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
but  a  moment's  observation  is  needed 
to  show  that  all  the  clamour  for  repeal, 
relates  to  statutes  enacted  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds,  or  in  direct  opposition 


to  the  wishes  of  the  best  men  and 
women  in  the  profession. 


If  attention  be  directed  towards 
educating  teachers  as  they  should  be 
educated  (not  as  they  aie),  the  neces- 
sary reforms  will  rti/^^'^j^j-  be  suggested  in 
good  time  through  the  various  institutes 
and  conventions.  Theoretical  legis- 
lation, like  closet  science,  as  a  rule 
looks  very  well  in  print,  and  "that's  the 
end  on't."  Well,  hardly,  for  too  often 
the  evil  effects  of  such  law-making 
are  far-reaching  and  difficult  of  correc- 
tion. 


Beneficial  as  psychological  studies 
no  doubt  are,  there  is  grave  reason  to 
doubt  whether  their  place  might  not 
very  well  be  taken  by  others  of  at 
least  equal  importance,  and  of  vastly 
more  practical  utility.  The  day  is 
past  when  it  was  thought  "  the  thing  " 
to  "  cultivate  "  the  mind  by  means  of 
studies  "  hard  to  be  understood." 
As  Prof  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  said  : 
"  If  it  be  necessary  to  employ  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  gymnastics  apart  from 
everyday  use,  why  not  introduce  the 
study  of  Chinese  ?  " 


The  smattering  of  psychology  to 
be  acquired  during  a  session  at  the 
Normal  School  is  worth  little  more 
than  a  row  of  pins,  and  while  the  time 
is  occupied  in  vain  attempts  to  assim- 
ilate the  doctrines  of  Spencer,  Bain, 
and  Hopkins,  the  great  ocean  of  Eng- 
lish, as  English,  lies  to  a  great  extent 
unexplored. 


It.  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Botany 
has  been  introduced  as  one  of  the 
studies  for  teachers-in-training  at  the 
Normal   Schools.     A  little  more   of 
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this  sort  of  thing,  and  a  little  less  of 
some  other  things,  are  well  worthy  of 
trial  as  experiments.  Few  scientific 
studies  are  capable  of  being  made 
more  interesting  and  profitable,  and 
there  is  none  that  can  be  so  well  taught 
without  the  employment  of  sesquiped- 
alian technicalities. 


A  JOINT  petition  from  the  male 
students  of  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
Normal  Schools,  asking  for  the  re- 
moval or  modification  of  the  regula- 
tions restricting  communication  be- 
tween the  sexes,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross.  We  wish 
the  boys  success,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  Minister  of  Education,  who  has 
"  been  there  "  himself,  will  give  the 
question  his  best  consideration. 


A  FEW  days  ago,  the  locomotive 
firemen  of  North  America  met  in  this 
city.  Conductors  and  drivers  have 
also  held  their  meetings.  All  these 
men  are  of  one  mind  on  the  subject 
of  what  should  constitute  a  fair  day's 
pay,  and  they  succeed  in  getting  it. 
So  also  with  machinists,  stonemasons, 
and  other  craftsmen.  Doctors  and 
lawyers  too  have  formed  themselves 
into  what  may  be  called  close  corpora- 
tions, and,  themselves  name  their  fees. 
Teachers,  however,  are  without  even 
the  semblance  of  a  bond,  and  are,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  penurious  school  board  in  the 
Province.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  any  means  ? 


Now  that  what  have  hitherto  been 
known    as    Teachers'    Associations, 
will  henceforth  be  real,  live  Institutes,  I 
solid    results    may    be    anticipated.  ' 
Noble  work  has  been  performed  in  ! 
and  through  these  county  gatherings,   j 
and  from  a  social  point  of  view  their 
value  was  very  considerable,  but  to 
the   older  teachers    more    especially, 
the  proceedings  had  become   some- 
what hum-drum.     Even  the  younger  i 


members  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
"  the  play  was  worth  the  candle,"  the 
candle,  in  this  case,  representing  some- 
times as  much  as  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  their  annual  income.  It  is  now 
within  the  power  of  Dr.  McLellan  to 
initiate  a  better  order  of  things,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  will 
be  able  to  visit  more  than  half,  if  so 
many,  of  the  counties  in  ten  months. 
Time  will  not  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will 
accomplish  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  energy,  assiduity, 
enthusiasm  and  eloquence.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  condensed  reports 
of  Institutes  meetings  from  the  secre- 
taries.   

In  the  organization  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  we  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  reporting  committee 
to  consist  of  three  ready  writers.  The 
secretary  is  usually  a  comparatively 
over-worked,  and  wholly  unpaid  offi- 
cial. To  record  minutes  and  notify 
members  of  the  meetings  is  quite 
enough  for  one  to  do,  and  if  each  insti- 
tute keep  as  it  should,  moderately  de- 
tailed reports  of  proceedings  for  future 
reference,  then  some  means  should  be 
employed  to  effect  this  purpose.  In 
a  few  years  the  archives  of  the  insti- 
tutes will  prove  valuable  in  many 
ways.  ____^__ 

The  Teachers'  Institute  scheme  is 
suggestive  of  vast  possibilities,  e.g.^ 
will  not  the  occupation  of  the  Provin- 
cial Association  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
gone  ?  That  is  to  say,  will  there  exist 
any  longer  a  good  reason  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  modes  and  methods  ? 
Will  not  the  province  of  this  body 
become  legislative  rather  than  peda- 
gogic ?  Will  it  not  consist  hereafter 
of  representatives  from  the  various 
institutes,  and  of  representatives  only? 
And  will  not  a  change  in  this  direction 
be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession  ?     We  shall  see. 
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July  Examinations,  1884. 

First  Class  Teachers— Grade  C. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 
Solutions  by  John  Tait,  C.  I.,  Collingwood. 

I.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs. ;  a 
litre  is  equal  to  1.761  pints,  and  a  kilogram 
to  2*205  ^bs.  How  many  kilograms  would 
a  litre  of  water  weigh  ? 

I.  Since  i  gallon  or  8  pints  weighs  10 
lbs.,  I  pint  weighs  |  lbs. 

.'.   I  litre  =1761  pints,  or  1761  x|  lbs. 
761 


V    2-205   / 


kilos. 


—-7 —  kilos. 


2-205 

1764 

2.  A  tradesman  marks  all  his  goods  at  an 
advance  of  22 J  per  cent,  on  cost.  In  selling 
he  uses  a  yard  stick  an  inch  too  short,  and  a 
pound-weight  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  light. 
In  43  per  cent,  of  his  sales,  reckoned  on  their 
total  value,  the  goods  are  measured  with  the 
short  yardstick,  in  36  per  cent,  they  are 
weighed  with  the  light  pound-weight,  and  in 
the  rest  they  are  sold  at  the  marked  price 
independently  of  weight  or  of  measure. 
What  is  the  actual  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole 
of  the  sales  ? 
122^ 

2.  -^^  of  cost  =  marked  value  of  goods. 

122^  _43_  36_  5418 
100  100  35~~ioooo 
received  for  first  portion  of  goods  sold. 


=  fraction   of  cost 


122^       36      64      4480 


fraction   of   cost 


100       100     63      1 0000 
received  for  second  portion  of  goods  sold. 

2572^ 


122*        21 

f  X 

100       100      lOOOO 


fraction   of  cost   re- 
ceived for  last  portion  of  goods  sold. 
5418    ^   4480    ^  2572^  _  12470^    _ 

lOOOO   lOOOO   lOOOO    lOOOO  —     ^  ^ 

fraction  of  cost  of  goods  received. 
=  24.70^  per  cent,  Ans. 

3.  Skilled  workmen  and  labourers  are 
employed  on  a  work,  a  skilled  workman  re- 
ceiving $1.75  per  day  more  than  a  labourer. 
The  average  of  their  daily  wages  is  12^  cents 
more  than  what  it  would  be  if  skilled  work- 
men and  labourers  were  employed  in  equal 
numbers.  If  6  men  of  each  kind  were  dis- 
charged, the  average  of  the  daily  wages 
would  be  raised  by  5  cents.  Find  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  each  kind  employed. 

3.  Were  the  workmen  and  labourers  equal 
in  number  the  average  would  be : — 

87^  cents  greater  than  wage  of  labourer, 
or  87^  cents  less  than  that  of  workman.  It 
is  actually  100  cents  greater  than  wage  of 
labourer,  or  75  cents  less  than  that  of  work- 
man. After  each  set  of  men  is  reduced  by 
six  the  average  is  105  cents  greater  than  that 
of  labourer,  or  70  cents  less  than  that  of 
workman.  This  average  rises  or  falls  in 
proportion  to  number  of  men  in  each  set. 
Then  at  first  the  ratio  workmen  to  labourers 
is  100:  75,  or  4  :  3,  and  after  the  reduction 
as  105  :  70  or  3  :  2.  Hence  the  numbers  at 
first  were  24  and  18.  Ans. 

4.  The  nearest  approximate  value  in  thou- 
sandths of  a  certain  vulgar  fraction  is  '539, 
the  numerator  of  the  fraction  is  187,  what  is 
its  denominator  ? 
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4.  If  d?=  denominator, 

187  _  539 
d        1000 

539^^=187000 
49^=  1 7000 
17000 
^=-^^  =  347.  Ans. 

5.  Four  men  start  together  from  the  same 
point,  and  run  in  the  same  direction  round  a 
ring  at  different  uniform  speeds.  The  first 
runs  at  the  rate  of  10  miles,  the  second  at 
the  rate  of  lof  miles,  the  third  at  the  rate  of 
11^  miles,  and  the  fourth  at  the  rate  of  12^ 
miles,  each  per  hour.  At  what  part  of  the 
ring  will  they  be  first  all  together  again  after 
starting  ? 

5.  The  second  man  gains  |  of  a  mile,  the 

third  ij  mile,  the  fourth  2J  miles  per  hour 

on  the  first.     If  a  be  the  perimeter  of  the 

4/z    8a 
ring,  it  will  take  them  respectively  — ,  — , 

4a 

—  hours  to  overtake  the  first  after  leaving 

the  starting  point.     The  L.  C.  M.  of  these 

8a 
fractions  is  —  hours.     At  the  expiry  of  this 

time  they  will  be  all  together.     Now,  the 

80a 
first  at  10  miles  an  hour  will  go— —miles 


=  26a  +  —  =  26  complete  circles  and  §  of  the 

circle.  Hence  the  first  time  they  will  all  be 
together  will  be  at  a  point  in  the  ring  §  of 
its  perimeter  from  the  starting  point  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  set  out. 

6.  The  discount  off  a  note  drawn  at  4 
months  is  $10.50;  the  interest  on  the  pro- 
ceeds reckoned  for  the  same  time,  and  at 
the  same  per  cent,  as  the  discount,  would  be 
$10.20.  Find  the  amount  for  which  the 
note  is  drawn,  and  the  percentage  taken  off 
as  discount. 

6.  $10.50  is  the  interest  on  the  face  of  the 
note,  $10.20  is  the  interest  on  the  proceeds, 
that   is   the  face   of  the   note  less  $10.50. 


Hence  the  difference  30  cents  is  the  interest 
on  $10.50.  If  30  cents  be  the  interest  on 
$10.50,  then  $10.50  is  the  interest  (bank  dis- 
count) on  $367.50,  =  face  of  note.  Again, 
if  $367.50  gives  $10.50  as  4  months'  interest, 
$100  gives  $8|  as  12  months'  interest.  Ans. 
$367.50  amount,  Sf  per  cent.  rate. 

7.  Point  off  any  number  into  periods  of 
three  figures  each,  beginning  at  the  right. 
If  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  odd 
periods,  numbering  them  from  the  right,  and 
the  sum  of  the  even  periods  be  divisible  by 
7  or  by  13,  the  number  itself  will  be  divisible 
by  7  or  by  13,  as  the  case  may  be.  Prove 
this. 

7.  Let  number  be  loooooo^  +  100000/+ 
10000^+  1000^+  100^  +  10b  +  a. 

First  period  is  \ooc-\-iob  +  a 

Third  period  is  g. 

Sum=  10OC+  lob^-a+g. 

Second  period  loof+ioe  +  d. 

Difference  =  1 00c  +  lob  +  a+g-  100/-  \oe 
-  d.  This  divided  by  7  leaves  a  remainder 
of  2.c^ib-\-a^-g-2f-ze-d  \  but  by  the 
problem  2^  +  3^  +  a  +^  -  2/-  y  -  d—o.  Sub- 
tract this  from  original  number  final  remain - 
der=  999999^+  1000002/+  10003^+  looif/ 
+  98^+7^.  This  final  remainder  is  exactly 
divisible  by  7,  hence  the  number  is  divisible 
by  7.  The  same  mode  of  proof  will  show 
that  the  statement  in  the  problem  holds  for  13. 

8.  The  perimeter  of  a  semi-circle  is  three 
yards,  find  its  area  in  square  feet. 

8.  We  have  7rr=9  ft. 

7rr2 
.'.  =I2|5  sq.  ft.  =area. 

9.  Find  the  surface  and  the  volume  of  a 
right  circular  cone,  given  the  diameter  of  the 
base  174  inches,  and  the  slant  height  145 
inches. 

9.  Surface  =  7rW, 

=  396471  square  feet, 

Volume =—"7rr2  .  ^, 

=  9 19, 81 3  f  cubic  feet. 
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G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Supplemental  Examinations :  1884. 

LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

Examiner  : — George  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 

1.  Decline  in  combination :  Ilk  sapiens 
vir,  haec  lex  socialis. 

2.  "What  words  of  decl.  3  make  ace.  sing, 
in  -z'w  or  -em  ? 

3.  Give  the  gender  and  gen.  sing,  (marking 
quantities  of  penults)  of  vir^o,  furfur,  nix, 
opus,  Apollo,  §rex,  pecus,  semis,  Celtiber, 
Idus, 

4.  Give  rules  for  the  gender  of  the  4th 
decl.  with  principal  exceptions. 

5.  Give  example  to  show  the  force  of  the 
adjective  endings  -eus,  -lentus,  •cu?idus.  -osus 
•ensis,  -bilis,  -ax,  -silis. 

6.  Express  in  Latin  loth,  20  each,  i 
apiece,  100  times,  a  hundred  fold. 


7.  Distinguish,  with  examples,  between 
uter,  uterque ;  uterque,  quisque ;  quivis, 
quisquam ;  quisquis,  quictimque ;  quid? 
quod. 

8.  Write  down  the  third  sign.  pf.  subj.  of 
facio,  jacio,  fero ;  the  2nd  sign.  pres.  im- 
perat.  oiduco,jaceo,  dlco,  and  the  participles 
oicoepi,  odi,  viemini. 

9.  Comment  on  the  formation  of  diu, 
profecto,  nimirum,  hodie,  magnop^re,  videlicet, 
admodum. 

10.  What  is  the  case-construction  of 
similis,  noceo,  consulo,  celo,  sub,  misereor, 
piget,  invideo,  moderor,  impleo. 

11.  Translate,  giving  the  syntax  of  the 
italicized  words  ;  {a)  Decern  annos  natus ;  {b) 
Maximam  partem  lacte  vivunt  ;  (c)  Quid  sibi 
vult ;  [d)  Facies  rosas  imitata  est ;  {e)  Non 
est  is  qui  hoc  faciat ;  (/)  altero  oculo  captus ; 
{g)  ut  juvenis  ita  prudens  est. 

12.  Express  in  oralio  obliqua  : 

Divico  ita  loquitur.  Si  pacem  populus 
Romanus  cum  Helvetiis  faciet  in  eam  partem 
ibunt,  atque  ibi  erunt  Helvetii  ubi  tu  eos 
conslitueris  atque  esse  volueris :  sin  bello 
persequi  perseveras,  reminiscitor  et  veteris 
incommodi  populi  Romani  et  pristinae  vir- 
tutis  Helvetiorum. 


[In  order  to  make  room  for  other  material,  the  Modern  Language  and  Science  Depart- 
ments are  again  omitted. — Ed.] 


*'  In  the  realm  of  education,"  says  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  "schools  are  often  made 
good  for  anything  but  places  where  happi- 
ness is  developed.  No  school  master  ought 
to  feel  less  than  this,  that  every  child  should 
twine  round  about  him  as  the  morning-glory 
round  its  support.  Woe  is  me  !  I  never 
was  happy  at  school.  I  hated  it  with  a  sin- 
cere, genuine,  unmistakable  hatred,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  do  yet.  The  law  of 
making  men  happy  ought  nowhere  else  to  be 
more  emphatically  inculcated.  I  think  there 
is  no  wrong;  that  is  so  intolerably  mean  as 
that  by  which  public  men  will  screw  down 
to  the  starvation  point  men  and  women  that 
are  trying  to  make  their  living  as  teachers. 
If  there  be  one  place  where  we  ought  to 
induce  people  to  make  a  life-profession,  it  is 
the  school.  The  salaries  should  be  a  pre- 
mium to  make  it  perpetual.  Instead  of  that, 
we  are  constantly  having  raw  material,  raw 
material." 


Spelling. — There  is  yet  a  problem  to 
solve  before  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  out  a  gen- 
eration of  perfect  spellers.  Either  a  change  in 
the  language  itself,  or  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, must  be  made.  Some  think  nothing  is 
gained  by  oral  spelling,  others  that  it  is  the 
way  good  spellers  were  once  turned  out. 
One  thing  is  sure  after  we  leave  the  school — 
oral  spelling  never  comes  into  use  ;  we  use 
the  pen  or  its  equivalent,  the  setting  of  type. 
I  believe  there  is  no  one  thing  that  will  so 
help  in  spelling  as  the  study  of  word-analysis  ; 
then,  too,  all  exercises  should  be  written,  not 
on  a  slate  or  on  waste  paper,  but  in  a  book 
that  may  be  preserved,  and  when  an  exercise  is 
examined,  carry  all  misspelled  words  to  a 
place  prepared  for  them  and  there  write  them 
correctly,  and  make  them  a  special  study. 
Should  this  form  of  exercise  be  used  in  all 
classes  above  the  primary,  better  spelling 
would  be  the  result. — P.  M.  Barber,  Rhode 
Island. 
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READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

{Continued  from  page  3 t^y.) 

{b)  Preliminary  Practice  in  Phon- 
ics.— The  phonic  analysis  of  spoken  words 
may  be  made  a  very  useful  preliminary  exer- 
cise. The  purpose  here  is  to  bring  distinctly 
to  the  child's  consciousness  the  separate 
sounds  of  which  the  spoken  word  consists, 
and  to  give  him  such  practice  as  will  enable 
him  to  utter  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language  purely  and  easily.  But  no  attempt 
should  yet  be  made  to  associate  these  ele- 
mentary sounds  with  the  letters  that  stand 
for  them.  That  comes  at  a  later  stage. 
The  child  should  first  become  accustomed  to 
hear  the  separate  sounds  and  to  utter  them  ; 
and  the  exercises  for  this  purpose  may  begin 
the  first  day,  and  be  carried  on,  side  by  side, 
with  the  conversational  exercises  described 
above. 

1.  When  a  few  exercises  in  the  repetition 
of  sentences  have  been  given,  the  teacher 
may,  without  changing  her  tone  or  voice, 
pronounce  slowly  (spell  by  sound)  one  of  the 
words  in  a  given  sentence. 

For  instance,  the  teacher,  pointing  at  the 
clock,  says,  "There  is  a  c-l-o-ck."  The 
pupils  will  repeat  the  sentence,  as  before, 
without  hesitation.  This  exercise  should  be 
given  many  times. 

2.  The  teacher  says,  "  You  may  touch 
what  I  name :  N-o-s-e,  m-ou-th,  f-a-c-e, 
d-e-s-k,"  and  the  pupils  will  perform  the 
acts  without  hesitation  if  the  teacher  does 
not  change  her  tone. 

3.  Pronounce  single  words  slowly,  and  ask 
pupils  to  tell  what  you  say. 

4.  Pronounce  whole  sentences  slowly,  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  repeat  them  in  the  ordin- 
ary way. 

Direct  pupils  to  **s-t-a-n-d  u-p ;  s-i-t 
d-o-w-n,"  etc. 

5.  Pronounce  single  words  slowly  and  let 
pupils  imitate.  [One  sound  may  be  given  at 
a  time,  the  pupils  repeating, — as  "  m  " — 
"ot,"  "ou  "—"(?«,"  "th"— "M."]  It  is 
not  well  to  let  pupils  pronounce  a  word 
slowly  and  immediately  pronounce  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  in  a  spelling  exercise, 
because  they  should  have  the  feeling  that 
when  they  have  once  uttered  the  sounds  they 
have  pronounced  the  word. 


6.  Pronounce  words  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  same 
slowly. 

7.  Let  the  pupils  pronounce  slowly  any 
words  that  they  may  think  of, 

8.  Articulate  each  sound  given  in  the  chart 
separately,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  imitate  you. 

Each  sound  may  be  repeated  once,  twice, 
or  three  times,  both  slowly  and  in  quick 
succession,  the  pupils  imitating. 

In  this  exercise  the  sounds  may  be  given 
in  the  order  indicated  in  the  chart,  but  this 
chart  should  not  be  written  on  the  board  yet, 
— not  until  it  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
associating  the  sounds  with  the  letters  in 
teaching  reading. 

9.  Pupils  who  have  defects  in  articulation 
should  have  special  drill.  To  assist  them 
in  uttering  the  sounds  correctly  the  right 
position  of  the  vocal  organs  should  be  shown. 

10.  Words  mispronounced  should  be  cor- 
rected, by  imitating  the  teacher,  and  by 
repetition,  until  the  correct  habit  is  formed. 

The  preliminary  exercises,  both  in  conver- 
sation and  phonics,  should  be  carefully 
graded,  beginning  with  those  which  are 
very  simple.  There  should  be  frequent 
reviews  ;  and  the  exercises  should  be  short, 
— five  minutes  at  first,  and  never  at  any 
time  more  than  ten  minutes. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING. 

The  List  of  Words. — For  the  convenience 
of  teachers  a  list  has  been  prepared,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  words  found  in  the 
first  forty  pages  of  the  Franklin  (new) 
Primer,  in  the  whole  of  Monroe's  Chart, 
and  in  the  first  forty  pages  of  Supplementary 
Reading — First  Book. 

It  is  believed  that  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  words  may 
profitably  be  taught  in  script,  on  the  black- 
board, before  the  change  is  made  from  script 
to  print ;  still,  teachers  with  large  classes 
may  find  it  a  relief  to  introduce  print  earlier. 
This  may  be  done,  provided  the  beginning 
be  made  with  script,  and  script  be  used 
daily  to  some  extent  through  the  course. 

About  two-fifths  of  these  words  are  purely 
phonetic ;  that  is,  they  are  written  with 
letters,  each  one  of  which,  so  far  as  these 
words  are  cotuerned,  stands  for  one  and  but 
one  sound. 

In  selecting  words  to  be  taught,  the 
teachers  will  find  it  easiest  to  begin  with 
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phonetic  words.  Still,  it  will  be  necessary 
very  early  to  teach  certain  constantly  used 
words  which  are  not  phonetic, — such  as  here, 
there,  where,  is,  are,  see,  was,  were,  has,  have, 
bern,  said,  etc.  In  selecting  phonetic  words 
it  is  important  not  to  confine  the  choice  to 
words  of  the  same  vowel ;  it  is  better  to  have 
a  variety  of  vowel  sounds  in  the  early  les- 
sons, as,  for  example,  ox,  fox,  man,  ran,  big. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
words  taught  be  thoroughly  learned.  There 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  increase  the  list  of 
words  taught  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness ; 
but  it  should  be  resisted. 

Helps  to  Acts  of  Association. — {a)  From 
the  side  of  the  idea — 

(i)  Objects  and  models  of  objects.  (2) 
Suggestive  actions.  (3)  Sketches  on  the 
black-board.  {4)  Pictures.  (5)  Conversa- 
tions that  vividly  recall  the  necessary  ideas. 

(J))  From  the  side  of  the  word, — 

(6)  The  whole  as  a  word.  (7)  The  sent- 
ence as  a  unit  of  expression.  (8)  The  writ- 
ing, which  fixes  the  form  of  expression  in 
the  mind.  {9)  The  phonic  elements  of  the 
spoken  word,  and  the  phonetic  nature  of  the 
written  and  printed  word. 

All  these  aids  to  association  should  be 
used  by  the  teacher  at  the  right  time,  and  in 
due  proportion.  If  one  aid  is  used  in  excess, 
or  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teaching  will,  to  that  extent,  be 
diminished. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  collection  of 
objects  or  models  of  objects.  The  collection, 
when  not  in  use,  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  children;  and  only  the  objects 
needed  for  the  day's  lesson  should  be  brought 
out  at  lesson-time. 

Objects  Suggested. — A  fan,  pan,  cap,  hat, 
mat,  rat,  bag,  flag,  cat,  hen,  egg,  nest,  bell, 
pin,  fish,  dish,  pig,  rabbit,  ship,  doll,  dog, 
top,  ox,  fox,  box,  cup,  tub,  mug,  jug,  nut. 

Sketches  on  the  black-board,  and  pictures, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  objects. 

First  Lesson. — When  the  exercises  in  talk- 
ing have  overcome  timidity,  and  prepared 
the  little  ones  for  reading,  the  first  step  may 
be  taken.  In  a  short  lesson,  during  a  talk 
about  an  object,  a  fan,  for  instance,  it  may 
be  held  up,  and  at  the  same  time  "a  fan" 
may  be  written  upon  the  black-board. 

Put  the  fan  down  and  say,  "Who  can 
bring  me ?"  (pointing  to  the  word).  Re- 
peat the  writing  and  the  question  several 
times. 

Second  Lesson. — Show  the  same  object 
and  write  the  same  word  as  in  the  first 
lesson.  Show  a  new  object  and  write  its 
name.     Write  both  words  and  say,  "Please 

bring  me ,"  pointing  to  one  word  ;  then 

repeat  the  request,  pointing  to  the  other 
word. 


Third  Lesson. — Write  the  two  words,  and 
ask  a  pupil  to  bring  both  objects.  Request 
a  pupil  to  take  the  objects — one  in  each 
hand — and  to  hold  up  the  object  whose 
name  the  teacher  writes  rapidly  on  the  black- 
board. 

Fourth  Lesson. — Write  the  two  words,  and 
direct  pupils  to  repeat  the  words  as  the 
teacher  writes. 

The  teacher  says,  "Where  is  the  fan  ?  " 

Pupil. — "  The  fan  is  in  the  box." 

Teacher. — "  Find  the  word  /aw." 

Introduce  one  new  word,  as  before. 

Fifth  Lesson. — Write  the  words  that  have 
already  been  presented;  show  the  objects, 
one  by  one,  and  direct  pupils  to  point  out  the 
words.  Then  point  to  the  words,  and  ask 
pupils  to  show  the  objects.  Write  the  words 
and  direct  pupils  to  pronounce  them.  In- 
troduce a  new  word. 

The  Sentence. — After  ten  or  fifteen  words 
have  been  learned,  and  a  keen  interest  awak- 
ened in  learning  new  words,  the  sentence 
may  be  introduced. 

Let  each  pupil  take  in  his  hand  an  object 
already  used  in  teaching  words,  and,  holding 
it  up,  say,  "  This  is  a  fan."  *' This  is  a  man." 
"  This  is  an  ox."     "  This  is  a  fox." 

The  teacher  writing  on  the  black-board, 
says,  "See  the  chalk  say,  *  This  is  a  fan.'  " 
She  adds,  "What  did  the  chalk  say?" 
The  pupil,  holding  up  the  fan,  says,  "This 
is  a  fan."  Erase /a»  and  write  in  its  place 
successively  man,  ox,  fox,  and  all  the  other 
words  that  the  pupil  has  learned.  While  he 
says  or  reads  each  sentence  he  should  hold 
in  his  hand  the  object  referred  to,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words. 

Change  the  word  "this"  to  "that,"  place 
the  objects  at  a  little  distance  from  the  pupils, 
and  ask  them  to  point  as  they  read.  "That 
is  a  cap."  "That  is  a  fan."  "That  is  a 
trap."  "That  is  a  mat."  "  That  is  a  hat," 
etc. 

Change  "that"  to  "here,"  and  write, 
"  Here  is  a  fan,"  etc. 

Use  "there,"  for  ",here"  changing  the 
places  of  the   objects,  and  write  as  before. 

Change    "  a "   to    "  the,"    and   review  all 
previous  sentences.  Combine  sentences,  as : — 
"  This  is  an  ox,  and  that  is  a  fox." 
"  Here  is  a  hat,  and  there  is  a  mat." 

Teach  new  words,  and  insert  them  in  all 
the  previous  forms  of  sentences. 

Teach  black  from  objects,  and  then  review, 
writing : — 

"  This  is  a  black  ox."    I  "  The  ox  is  black." 
"  Here  is  a  black  hat."  |  "  The  hat  is  black." 

Change  singulars  to  plurals  and  review, 
as : — 

"The  caps  are  black." 
"The  hats  are  black." etc. 
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Place  objects  in  diflferent  positions  and 
write  : — 

"The  hat  is  on  the  table." 
"  The  dog  is  on  the  mat." 
"  The  fan  is  in  my  hand,"  etc. 
Teach  words  expressing  qualities  of  objects, 
and  then  review. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  TEACHING 
FIRST  STEPS. 

1.  Carefully  introduce  each  new  word, 
that  is,  the  name  of  an  object,  action,  quality 
of  an  object,  or  modifier  of  an  action,  by  first 
presenting  the  object,  sketch,  or  picture  of 
the  object,  or  by  bringing  the  idea  of  it  to 
the  child's  mind  through  conversation  or 
questioning. 

2.  Words  that  do  not  recall  ideas,  except 
in  their  relations,  should  always  be  taught  in 
phrases  or  sentences. 

3.  Make  every  thought  and  its  expression 
real  to  the  child,  by  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

4.  Never  allow  a  child  to  use  an  unnatural 
tone  in  reading. 

5.  Let  the  child  get  the  thought  by  means 
of  the  written  words,  and  not  by  hearing  the 
sentence  read. 

6.  The  emphasis,  inflections,  and  pauses 
should  spring  from  the  thought  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  not  be  imitations  of  the  teacher's 
voice. 

7.  Slow  monotonous  pronouncing,  and 
quick,  explosive  utterances,  should  both  be 
avoided. 

8.  Never  allow  carelessness  or  guessing. 

9.  Keep  up,  in  your  pupils,  a  keen  interest 
for  words  : — 

(i)  By  teaching  words  very  slowly  at  first. 

(2)  By  putting  the  words  taught  into  many 
different  sentences. 

(3)  By  writing  short  sentences,  and  by 
making  very  slight  changes  in  them, — gener- 
ally of  a  single  word  — so  that  the  pupils 
will  be  successful  every  time  they  try  to  read 
a  sentence. 

(4)  By  patience  in  waiting  until  the  pupil 
grasps  the  thought.  Be  especially  patient 
with  dull  children. 

(5)  Above  all,  by  having  a  bright  picture 
behind  each  word  or  sentence.  That  is,  teach 
so  that  words  used  either  singly  or  in  sen- 
tences will  awaken  and  recall  pictures  in  the 
mind. 

Illustrations. — To  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  few  words  may  be  used  in 
different  forms  of  sentences,  suppose  that  the 
wordsyizw,  man,  hat,  viat,  rat,  bag,  flag,  cap, 
and  trap  have  been  taught  by  means  of  ob- 
jects or  pictures  ;  then  we  may  have  : — 
This  is  a  fan.  This  is  a  man. 

This  is  a  hat.  This  is  a  mat. 


This  is  a  rat. 

This  is  a  flag. 

This  is  a  trap. 
New  word  '•  the  "  :- 
This  is  the  fan. 
This  is  the  hat. 
This  is  the  rat. 
This  is  the  flag. 
This  is  the  trap. 
New  word  "  that "  : 
That  is  a  fan. 
That  is  a  hat. 
That  is  a  rat. 
That  is  a  flag. 
That  is  a  trap. 
That  is  the  fan. 
That  is  the  hat. 
That  is  the  rat. 
That  is  the  flag. 
That  is  the  trap. 

Change  "  that "  to 
tences) ;  and  change 
(eighteen  sentences). 
New  word  "and  "  : — 

This  is  a  cap,  and  that  is  a  hat.. 
This  is  a  rat,  and  that  is  a  trap. 
This  is  a  man,  and  that  is  a  fan. 
This  is  a  bag,  and  that  is  a  flag. 
This  is  a  man,  and  that  is  a  mat. 
Change  "  this — that  "  to  "  here — there," 
and    then    change    "here"    and    "there," 
"this"  and  "that"  to  "where"  (twenty- 
eight  sentences). 

Answer  the  preceding  questions,  by  writ- 
ing "The  fan  is  there,"  etc.  (twenty-eight 
sentences). 

Thus,  in  teaching  seventeen  words,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  sentences  may  be 
written.  Of  course  the  teacher  will  not 
weary  the  children  by  trying  to  teach  all  of 
them. 

Forms  of  sentences  showing  the  general 
order  of  development,  and  how  single  words 
may  be  changed  in  making  new  sentences  : — 


This  is  a  bag. 
This  is  a  cap. 


This  is  the  man. 
This  is  the  mat. 
This  is  the  bag. 
This  is  the  cap. 


That  is  a  man. 
That  is  a  mat. 
That  is  a  bag. 
That  is  a  cap. 

That  is  the  man. 
That  is  the  mat. 
That  is  the  bag. 
That  is  the  cap. 

here  "  (eighteen  sen- 
•  here  "   to   "  there  " 


This  is  a  fan. 
That  is  a  fan. 
This  is  my  fan. 
Where  is  the  cap  ? 
Where  is  my  cap  ? 
Where  is  my  hat  ? 
See  the  doll ! 


What  is  that? 
Here  is  a  cap. 
There  is  the  cap. 
That  is  my  cap. 
There  is  my  cap. 
Mary  has  a  doll. 
Oh,  see  my  doll  ! 


Oh,  John,  see  my  doll !  I  see  a  doll. 
We  see  a  doll.  Do  you  see  the  doll  ? 

Do  you  see  my  doll  ?      I  have  a  hat. 
There  is  an  egg.  John  has  a  hat. 

That  is  a  nest.  My  hat  is  there. 

There  is  an  egg,  and  that  is  a  nest. 

The  egg  is  here.     The  nest  is  there, 

The  egg  is  here,  and  the  nest  is  there. 

I  see  the  birds.     I  see  the  eggs. 
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Placing  objects : — 

The  fan  is  in  the  box.  The  rat  is  in  the 
box.  The  cat  is  on  the  mat.  The  dog  is  on 
the  mat.  The  fish  is  in  the  dish.  The  fans 
are  in  the  box.     The  cats  are  on  the  mat. 

Questions  and  answers  [show  two  boxes] :  — 

Which  box  will  you  have  ? 
I  will  have  the  red  box. 
Where  is  the  black  box  ? 
The  black  box  is  on  the  table. 

As  soon  as  poss*ble  make  little  stories  by 
connecting  sentences,  as  : — 

This  is  my  fan.  I  can  see  the  fan. 

My  fan  is  in  a  box.        I  can  see  my  box. 
The  box  is  on  the  mat. 

II.  Teach  words  slowly  and  surely ;  re- 
view often ;  know,  at  every  step,  how  many 
and  what  words  have  been  really  learned. 

A  few  words,  well  taught,  is  a  far  better 
result  than  one  hundred  words  poorly  taught. 

PHONICS. 


There  should  be  frequent  drills  on  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  in  all  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar classes,  varying  in  character  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  Chart  of 
Sounds  here  given  for  reference  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  lists  given  in  Monroe's 
♦•  Physical  and  Vocal  Training,"  an  authorized 
book  of  reference.  The  chart,  without  the 
illustrative  words,  should  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard  in  script  at  first,  and  later,  when 
the  children  begin  to  read  print,  in  both 
script  and  print. 
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bat,  cab. 

way,  . 

veal,  leave, 
this,  wi-h. 
zone,  nose, 
day,  aid. 
jay,  age. 
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For  the  first  few  weeks  the  pupil  should 
utter  the  sounds  only  after  the  teacher.  Let 
her  point  to  the  script  character,  while  the 
class  repeat  the  sound  after  her  with  distinct 
and  natural  enunciation. 

When  the  association  between  the  charac- 
ters and  the  sounds  is  secured  let  the  children 
utter  the  sounds  alone,  and  the  teacher  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  distinctness  with  which 
they  are  given.  When  any  child  is  observed 
giving  them  indistinctly  or  incorrectly,  he 
should  be  specially  drilled,  and  shown  the 
proper  position  of  the  vocal  organs  necessary 
for  the  correct  utterance  of  the  sound. 

When  the  sounds  are  well  given  by  the 
children  alone,  let  the  teacher  point  to  the 
elements  of  simple  words,  as  to  in — a — n. 
Let  the  children  utter  them  several  times, 
with  shorter  and  shorter  intervals  between 
the  sounds,  till  they  recognize  that  they  are 
uttering  a  word.  This  should  now  become 
a  frequent  exercise,  and  may  include  all  the 
regularly  formed  words  with  which  the  chil- 
dren are  familiar. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  may  call  upon  in- 
dividual members  of  her  class  to  point  out 
words  from  the  chart  in  the  same  way, 
sounding  the  letters  as  they  do  so. 

Alternating  with  the  foregoing  exercises 
on  the  chart  may  be  introduced  others,  by 
changing  single  letters  in  words  so  as  to 
make  new  words.     For  example,  write  can 
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upon  the  board.  Erase  c  and  write  m. 
Erase  a  and  write  c.  Erase  n  and  write  /, 
etc.  Let  the  teacher  treat  all  the  regularly 
formed  words  which  the  class  learn  in  the 
same  way. 

When  children  have  firmly  associated  the 
elementary  sounds  with  the  letters  that  staad 
for  them,  they  may  begin  to  make  out  new 
words  by  slow  pronunciation.  Strictly 
phonetic  new  words  will  be  made  out  very 
easily.  For  example,  knowingjK^/w,  //«,  spin^ 
etc.,  a  child  will  at  once  pronounce  new 
words  like  /?«,  siuy  zvin^  etc. 

The  first  departure  from  the  strictly 
phonetic  form  is  found  in  large  classes  of 
monosyllables  in  which  the  vowels  have  the 
long,  or  name,  sounds. 

There  is  u<5ually  some  mark  in  the  word 
itself  which  indicates  the  fact  that  the  vowel 
is  long.     For  example  : —    ' 

(i)  That  final  e  silent  is  such  a  mark  may 
be  taught  by  writing  in  parallel  columns,  and 
letting  the  children  pronounce  as  the  writing 
goes  on,  such  words  as  the  following  : — 


can 

cane 

hop 

hope 

cap 

cape 

not 

note 

hat 

hate 

rod 

rode 

mat 

male 

rob 

robe 

pin 

pine 

tub 

tube 

fin 

fine 

plum 

plume 

spin 

spine 

us 

use 

shin 

shine 

rag 

rage 

hid 

hide 

hug 

huge 

Exceptions  in  familiar  use,  as  havz^  love, 
some,  come,  etc.,  should  be  taught  as  excep- 
tions. 

(2)  That  t  following  a  may  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  that  a  has  the  long  sound,  is 
shown  by  such  words  as  the  following  : — 


aim 


lad 


bat  .     bait  ran 

clam  claim  pan 

fan  fain  pant 

man  main  plan 

mad  maid  pad 


laid 

rain 

pain 

paint 

plain 

paid 


I 


(3)  That  a  following  0  may  be  regarded  as 
a  mark  indicating  that  the  0  is  long  is  shown 
by  such  words  as  the  following : — 

blot  bloat         got  goat 

clock        cloak         or  oar 

cot  coat  rod  road 

cost  coast  sop  soap 

(4)  That  a  following  e  is  usually  an  indica- 
tion that  e  is  long  is  shown  by  such  words  as 
the  following  : — 

Ben  bean  met  meat 

bed  bead  red  read 

led  lead  men  mean 

best  beast  set  seat 

bet  beat 


There  are  somewhat  numerous  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  the  most  familiar  of  which  should 
be  given  ;  as  bread,  spread,  tread,  read, 
breath,  death,  xoealth,  etc. 

Many  more  lists  might  here  be  given,  but 
the  teacher  will  easily  make  them  for  herself 
whenever  she  needs  to  use  them.  Whenever 
pupils  hesitate  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
where  analogy  would  help  them,  a  list  of 
analogous  words  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Exercises  on  words  in  the  lists  printed 
above  and  others  like  them  should  be  gradu- 
ally introduced  as  a  part  of  the  phonic  drill. 
By  adding  or  erasing  a  final  e,  by  inserting 
or  erasing  the  i  after  a,  or  a  after  e  or  o,  or 
by  doubling  the  e  or  the  0,  the  teacher  may 
by  degrees  bring  her  class  to  an  unconscious 
recognition  of  the  marks  which  the  language 
itself  affords  as  a  guide  to  pronunciation  and 
spelling. 

In  the  exceptional  cases,  where  children 
cannot  be  led  to  the  pronunciation  of  new 
words  by  the  analogies  of  the  language,  they 
may  be  helped  by  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks. 

The  premature  and  too  frequent  use  of 
diacritical  marks  may  lead  to  rapid  word- 
calling,  and  away  from  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

The  dependence  upon  analogy  gives  valu- 
able training  in  language,  and  should  be 
early  and  constantly  encouraged. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Primary 
Course  the  class  should  be  exercised,  not  only 
in  sounding  all  new  words,  and  in  variations 
upon  them,  as  recommended  above,  but 
should  be  frequently  drilled  in  exercises  for 
distinct  enunciation  of  every-day  words,  such 
as  are  prefixed  to  their  reading  lessons.  The 
teacher  should  also  make  note  of  all  words 
indistinctly  or  incorrectly  uttered,  and  bring 
them  up  repeatedly  for  class  drill. 

SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO    CHANGING    FROM 
SCRIPT  TO  PRINT. 

1.  Write  some  interesting  lesson  on  the 
board,  using  familiar  words,  and  let  the 
pupils  read  it.  After  the  session  print  the 
same  lesson  in  the  same  place.  The  next 
morning  call  upon  the  class  to  read  the  lesson, 
without,  in  any  way,  indicating  the  change. 
Repeat  this  process  several  times. 

2.  Print  on  the  black-board  a  few  very 
familiar  single  words,  and  then  print  the 
same  in  sentences. 

3.  Begin  with  Monroe's  chart.  First  ask 
the  pupils  to  find  the  words  you  may  name, 
and  then  ask  them  to  read  the  sentences. 

It  is  recommended  that  Monro's  chart  be 
read  first ;  then  the  first  thirty-nine  pages  of 
the  Franklin  (new)  Primer  ;  the  whole  of 
Supplementary  Reading — Book  First ;  then 
the  Franklin  Primer,  from  page  forty-one. 
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After  these  use   the   First   Readers   of  the    I 
circulating  supplementary  reading  books. 

Pupils  should  not  begin  the  Second  Read- 
ers until  they  have  full  and  ready  command 
of  the  First  Reader  vocabulary. 

Two  kinds  of  reading  exercises,  at  least, 
should  be  given  to  the  pupils  :  (i)  Exercises 
in  which  every  new  word  is  carefully  taught 
upon  the  black-board  before  the  lesson  in  j 
the  book  is  read.  (2)  Tests  in  which  pupils  j 
try  to  read  new  selections  without  prepara- 
tion. These  tests  should  be  frequently  given 
— once  a  week  at  least. 

The  same  general  rules  that  are  given  for 
black-board  work  should  be  observed  in 
teaching  reading  in  books  : — 

(i)  Do  not  let  the  child  read  a  sentence 
aloud  until  he  knows  its  words  and  its  mean- 
ing. If  the  sentence  is  long,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  express  the  thought  by  phrases  or 
clauses. 

(2)  As  a  rule,  do  not  let  the  pupils  in  a 
class  know  who  will  be  called  upon  to  read 
next. 

(3)  Do  not  give  the  thought  to  the  pupils 
orally,  but  let  them  get  it  for  themselves. 
Do  not  require  them  to  read  the  same  lesson 
over  and  over  again,  lest  they  lose  their  in- 
terest in  it. 

(4)  Ask  the  pupils  to  close  their  books  and 
to  tell,  in  their  own  words,  what  they  have 
read. 

In  the  second  year,  when  composition  has 
been  well  begun,  require  pupils  to  write  one 
thing  they  remember  of  what  they  have  read, 
then  two  things,  three  things,  and,  finally, 
let  them  write  the  whole  story  as  they  re- 
member it. 

Ask  them  to  read,  orally,  the  sentences, 
descriptions,  and  stories  that  they  write. 

ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Sketch  the  outline  of  some  large  pic- 
ture, for  instance,  a  farm-yard.  At  first  put 
in  two  or  three  objects  and  write  sentences 
about  them.  In  succeeding  lessons,  gradually 
fill  in  the  picture,  and  make  a  connected 
story.  A  large  wall  picture  may  be  used  in 
nearly  the  same  way. 

2.  A  large  number  of  sentences,  plainly 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  or  card-board,  may 
be  successfully  used.  Give  each  pupil  a  slip. 
If  one  pupil  reads  a  sentence  correctly,  give 
him  another  slip  to  read.  For  busy  work, 
give  pupils  slips  to  copy,  and  let  them  read 
what  they  have  copied.  Let  pupils  take  a 
number  of  slips  and  arrange  them,  for  busy 

,  work,  into  a  little  story.  Then  let  them  read 
the  story  from  the  slips,  or  read  it  after  copy- 
ing it  upon  their  slates.  Single  words,  writ- 
ten or  printed  upon  card-board,  may  be  put 
together  into  sentences  and  read. 


3.  When  the  teacher  finds,  by  false  empha- 
sis or  wrong  inflection,  that  the  thought  has 
not  been  correctly  apprehended  by  the  reader, 
questions  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 
Questions  may  be  used  very  profitably,  in 
lessons  from  a  book,  when  a  class  has  fallen 
into  or  been  trained  in  a  bad  habit  of 
mechanical,  spiritless  pronunciation.  By 
means  of  questions  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
will  be  turned  directly  upon  the  thought,  and 
their  answers  will  be  given  with  natural  tones 
and  expression,  as  in  talking.  Gradually 
they  may  be  led  to  utter  the  whole  sentence 
with  expression. 

4.  Reading  and  composition  should  be 
taught  together,  the  one  assisting  the  other 
at  every  step.  At  first,  let  the  pupils  tell 
one  thing  they  have  read  ;  then  two,  then 
three,  until  by  degrees  they  are  able  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  Follow  the  same  plan  until 
pupils  are  able  to  write  with  some  facility. 

5.  Let  pupils  read  what  they  write  from  a 
copy,  from  dictation,  and  in  composition. 
If  pupils  are  trained,  as  they  may  be,  to  ex- 
press thought  correctly  and  easily  in  writing, 
their  compositions  may  be  made  as  profitable 
as  supplementary  books  in  teaching  reading. 
Let  pupils  read  one  another's  compositions. 

TESTS. 

In  testing  the  script-work  the  list  ot  words 
taught  may  be  rapidly  written  in  sentences 
and  short  stories.  If  the  pupils  can  readily 
read  these,  the  teacher  may  feel  confident 
that  the  words  have  been  well  taught. 

In  book-reading  the  tests  should  be  from 
books  that  pupils  have  never  read.  Before 
reading  a  paragraph  aloud  a  short  time  should 
be  given  the  class  to  read  it  silently. 

The  proper  standard  of  excellence  is  indi- 
cated by  these  two  questions  : — 

1.  Has  the  reader  correctly  apprehended 
the  thought  ? 

2.  Has  he  used  correct  pronunciation,  dis- 
tinct articulation,  and  natural  tones  ? 

LIST  OF  WORDS   FOR  BEGINNERS   IN 
READING. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  words 
found  in  the  first  thirty-nine  pages  of  the 
(new)  "  Franklin  Primer,"  in  the  whole  of 
*'  Monroe's  Chart,"  and  in  the  first  forty 
pages  of  "  Supplementary  Reading — First 
Book."  Forms  omitted  are  plurals  in  s; 
verbs  in  present  indicative,  third  person 
singular,  in  s  ;  and  participles  of  regular  verbs 
in  ed  and  ing.  Words  not  strictly  phonetic 
are  printed  in  italics.  The  basis  of  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement  is  primarily  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  secondarily  the  final  consonant 
sounds.  In  each  section  the  object-words 
are  placed  before  other  words  having  the 
same  vowel  and  termination. 
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1.  (a) — fan,  man,  pan,  Dan,  ran,  can,  an, 
— cap,  lap,  trap,  strap,  snap,  nap, — hat,  cat, 
rat,  mat,  bat,  pat,  flat,  fat,  that,  at, — flag, 
bag,  rag,  stag, — back,  sack,  crack,  track,  jack, 
black,  quack, — ax,  wax,  Max, — hand,  sand, 
band,  stand,  grand,  and, — plant,  —  lamb, 
Sam,  swam,  am, — bad,  had,  glad, — candle, 
handle, — Frank,  thank, — scratch,  catch, — as, 
has, — lamp,  damp,  —  Tab,  candy, — apple, 
wajTgon,  Fanny,  Abby, — carry,  habit,  bang, 
shall. 

2.  (6) — sled,  bed,  bread,  head,  shed,  Fred, 
fed,  said, — hen,  pen,  men,  ten,  when,  then, 
— pet,  net,  velvet,  set,  wet,  get,  let,  yet, — 
bell,  tell,  sell,  well,  fell, — nest,  rest,  best, — 
Benny,  Jenny,  many, — egg,  leg,  beg, — step, 
Nep, — dress,  yes, — sent,  went, — neck,  fence, 
Emma,  seven,  them, — crept,  held,  lend,  vex, 
help,  left,  says. 

3.  (I) — pin,  fin,  tin,  spin,  begin,  in, — is, 
his, — rabbit,  pit,  bit,  fit,  hit,  sit,  it, — hill, 
quill,  Jill,  Dill,  still,  rill,  kill,  will,  till,— 
ship.  Jip,  tip,  skip,— pig,  twig,  dig,  big,— 
chick,  stick,  lick,  pick,  quick, — kid,  lid,  hid, 
did, — fish,  dish,  wish, — piggy.  Willy,  happy, 
silly,  pretty,  very, — give,  live  — six,  §x, — 
swim,  him, — sing,  thing,  —  kitten,  milk, 
chicken,  crib,  picture, — lift,  drink,  little,  this, 
with,  if. 

4.  (6) — top,  shop,  hop,  stop,  pop, — dot, 
spot,  hot,  trot,  tot,  got,  not, — dog,  log,  fog, 
— ox,  box,  fox, — sod,  odd, — John,  on, — 
Tom,  from, — toss,  cross,  —  doll,  dolly, — 
pond,  rock,  lost,  of,  off, — robin.  Tommy, 
sorry,  was. 

S-  (^0 — gun.  sun,  bun,  fun,  run,  one, — cup, 
pup,  up, — ^jug,  mug,  dug, — nut,  but,  what, — 
crumb,  hum,  some,  come, — bud,  mud, — jump, 
bump,  thump, — must,  just, — bunny,  honey, 
funny, — tub,  rub, — duck,  chuck, — gull,  buzz, 
love,  us,  chubby,  young,  hunt,  tumble,  enough, 
hurry. 

6.  (a) — slate,  skate,  Kate,  ate, — hay,  day, 
may,  play,  they,  say,  way,  away, — pail,  sail. 


— make,  take, — name,  came, — Jane,  Mary, 
Daisy, — mane,  gave. 

7.  (e) — be,  tree,  knee,  three,  he,  me,  she,  we, 
the,  see,  Lee,  flee,  free, — ear,  hear,  year,  dear, 
near, — sweet,  beat,  eat, — read,  feed, — sheep, 
sleep,  peep,  keep, — please,  these, — teayn,  seem, 
— week,  feed,  leave,  fifteen. 

8?  ^)—fly,  sky,  cry,  dry,  sly,  try,  shy.  my, 
why,  by, — slide,  ride,^five,  drive, — ice,  knife, 
Fido,  lion, — nine,  white,  like,  kind. 

9.  (o) — crow,  sno%v,  to7u,  flow,  qo,  no,  hoe, 
rozv,  knoia,  yellozv,  so,— floor,  four,  wore, — 
woke,  broke, — cold,  old, — goes.  Rose, — goat. 

10.  (u) — new,  you,  your. 

11.  (a) — chair,  where,  there,  scare,  care. 

12.  (a) — papa,  mamma,  calf,  baa. 

13.  (a) — paw,  caw,  draw,  sa7v,—  all,  call, 
fall,  small, — horn,  morn,  corn,  —  caught, 
warm, — or,  for. 

14.  (u) — book,  look, — good,  would,  — put, 
wool. 

15.  (6) — to,  do,  who,  two,  through,  into, — 
school,  Lucy. 

16.  (ow) — cow,  bow,  wow,  now,  how, — 
house,  mouse, — croiun,  brown,  doion, — out, 
about, — our. 

17.  (ar) — are,  arm,  cart,  yard.  Carlo, 
large. 

18.  (er) — brother,  sister,  mister,  Walter, 
water,  matter,  sir,  flower,  her, — Robert,  hurt, 
— bird,  girl. 

19.  (a) — basket,  grass,  dance,  after,— fast, 
last. 

20.  (oi) — boy,  toy. 

Note. — The  above  list  of  words  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

1st.  Purely  phonetic  words 205 

2d.  Words  whose  pronunciation  is  indi- 
cated by  their  form 216 

3d.  Unphonetic  words 35 

Total 456 


:ONVENTION   OF    THE   ONTARIO   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

{.Continued from  the  September  Monthly.) 


Evening  Session. 
The  Convention  re-assembled  at  8  p.m. 

CONFLICTING   IDEALS. 

Col.  F,  W.  Parker,  Illinois,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applause,  gave  an  address 
on  "The  Conflict  ot  Two  Ideals  in  Edu- 
cation." He  said  that  throughout  all  history 
two  ideals  had  governed  human  action.  One 
ideal  was  that  of  fore-ordination — man's  fore- 
ordaining what  man   should    be.     Whether 


for  good  of  man,  or  for  selfish  purposes,  the 
rich  and  powerful  had  fore-ordained  what  a 
great  portion  of  mankind  should  be,  either 
by  educating  them  or  by  keeping  them  in 
ignorance.  The  question  to  be  solved  was, 
"  How  to  make  the  best  subject."  The 
usual  way  adopted  was  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance.  Some  nations  had  adopted  a 
different  mode,  namely,  to  educate  the  people. 
Among  these  was  Prussia,  whose  sovereigns 
had  acted  on  the  principle  of  making  their 
subjects  good  soldiers  and  artisans.     As  soon 
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as  education  was  introduced  then  began  the 
conflict  between  the  two  ideals — one  that 
the  subject  was  made  for  the  king,  and  should 
be  educated  accordingly  ;  the  other  that  a 
man  should  make  the  best  of  himself  that  he 
possibly  could.  After  relating  the  history  of 
education  in  Prussia,  he  spoke  of  the  rise  of 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  Nihilism.  He 
contended  that  these  were  not  the  result  of 
thinking  by  the  lower  classes,  but  of  fore- 
ordination  and  limitation  by  government.  | 
The  other  ideal  vvas  that  of  freedom — the 
development  of  the  mind  into  truth.  The 
outward  battle  might  give  liberty,  but  only 
the  inward  struggle  gave  men  freedom.  He 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  these  two 
ideals,  so  far  as  they  concerned  education. 
The  ideal  of  freedom  was  opposed  to  that  of 
limitation.  When  the  American  republic 
was  founded  there  began  the  first  absolute 
condition  of  liberty,  but  not  of  freedom. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  in  their  wisdom 
founded  the  Common  School.  It  was  then  a 
new  conception.  And  even  at  this  day  there 
was  no  Common  School  system  in  the  world 
except  on  this  continent.  The  schools  of 
Germany  were  not  free  ;  there  were  free 
schools  for  the  poor,  but  the  others  "were 
"stratified,"  and  stratified  schools  meant  a 
stratified  society.  One  great  end  of  education 
was  to  have  the  rich  mingle  with  the  poor 
on  the  same  benches,  and  fight  them  on  the 
same  playground.  The  rich  man  who  had 
not  done  this  was  only  half  educated.  Under 
the  ideal  of  limitation  the  child  was  for  the 
course  of  study  ;  under  the  ideal  of  freedom 
the  course  of  study  was  for  the  child.  No 
subject  should  be  included  in  the  course  of 
study  which  did  not  develop  the  child's  mind. 
And  in  order  to  know  what  subjects  to  select 
they  must  study  the  child's  mind — not  only 
the  working  of  the  mind  generally,  but  the 
individual  mind  of  each  child.  The  subjects 
which  were  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  were  not  yet  known.  The 
works  which  have  been  written  on  education 
would  not  fill  a  good-sized  bookshelf.  There 
was  no  college  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
properly  speaking.  Normal  Schools  were 
doing  magnificent  work,  but  they  had  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  nothing  but  academies. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  receive  children 
who  were  not  yet  ready  to  learn  to  teach. 
When  the  Americans  began  to  educate  they 
had  the  ideal  of  freedom,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  take  the  methods  of  the  old  world, 
under  the  doctrine  of  limitation.  Expression 
was  made  the  end  and  aim  of  education,  and 
this  had  led  to  great  complexity.  The 
lecturer  went  on  to  describe  in  a  humorous  way 
the  manner  in  which  sentences  were  hewed 
and  hacked  to  pieces  by  means  of  parsing 
and  analysis,  so  that  the  child  lost  all  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  thought  expressed. 


Make  expression  the  means  of  thought,  and 
the  teacher  could  not  go  wrong.  What  a 
sad  thing  it  was  that  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon, 
and  Locke  knew  nothing  of  grammar.  What 
might  they  have  been  if  they  had  only  known 
how  to  "analyze".'  The  speaker  also  at- 
tacked the  system  of  promotion  examinations. 
What  would  they  think  of  a  merchant  who 
promoted  his  clerks  by  percentages  obtained 
in  examinations ;  or  of  a  young  lady  who 
gauged  a  suitor  in  this  way: — "Amiability, 
75  per  cent.  ;  energy,  74  per  cent. — 75  per 
cent.  I'll  take  him  ;  74^  per  cent.  I  can't." 
There  should  be  examinations,  but  they 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher,  and  made 
every  hour.  The  speaker  spoke  eloquently 
on  the  true  aim  of  education,  the  building  up 
of  character,  and  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud 
applause. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Car- 
lyle,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  on  a  standing 
vote. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Strang,  after  referring  to  a  pre- 
vious discussion  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  system  of  a  Minister  of  Education  and 
Superintendent  of  Education,  moved.  That, 
in  view  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
Association  and  the  general  feeling  through- 
out the  country  that  the  new  Minister  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  it  was  inexpedient  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  at  present,  but  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  head  of  the  Department, 
whether  Minister  or  Chief  Superintendent, 
should  have  a  regularly  constituted  Board  of 
Advisers,  representative  in  character,  with 
specific  duties  defined  by  statute. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McAlister  the  latter 
portion  of  the  motion  was  struck  out. 

Delegates  were  then  asked  what  decision 
had  been  arrived  at  by  the  local  Associations 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  change.  The 
Associations  of  Halton,  West  Bruce,  Stor- 
mont,  Toronto,  South  Wellington,  and 
Guelph,  Prince  Edward,  Frontenac  and 
Essex,  had,  as  appeared  by  the  reports  of  the 
delegates,  all  decided  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  many  of 
them  being  unanimous.  The  South  Grey 
Association  had  not  given  any  instructions, 
but  were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  any 
change.  The  remaining  delegates,  from 
East  Bruce  and  West  Huron,  reported  that 
their  Associations  were  not  in  favour  of 
agitating  the  question  at  present. 

After  some  discussion,  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  deferring  the  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  was  carried. 

Mr.  McMurchy  introduced  the  subject  of 
Bible  reading  in  schools  and  after  consider- 
able discussion  a  committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  Doan,  McMurchy,  and  W^adsworth 
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was  appointed  to  urge  on  the  Government 
the  views  of  the  Association  as  expressed  at 
the  last  Convention. 

After  passing  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the 
Convention  finally  adjourned. 

THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SECTION. 

Tuesday,  August  12th,  1884. 

The  tirst  meeting  of  the  Public  School 
Section,  of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Education 
Department,  beginning  at  11.40  a.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Duncan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Section. 
About  thirty  teachers  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  in 
August,  1883,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  S.  McAllister  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
respecting  proposed  changes  in  the  method 
of  granting  third  class  non-professional  certi- 
ficates. 

The  section  decided  that,  provided  time 
permit,  Mr.  McAllister  be  allowed  to  move 
the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  section  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  August  13th,  1884. 

The  section  met,  in  the  Education  Hall, 
at  9  a.m,  Mr.  Duncan  in  the  chair,  a  large 
number  of  teachers  being  in  attendance. 

Mr.  R.  McQueen  opSned  the  business  by 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  engaging 
in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Duncan  called  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Gait, 
to  the  chair,  and  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Our 
Profession  from  an  Experience  of  Thirty-two 
Years."  This  address,  though  brief,  was 
pointed  and  dwelt  upon  several  matters  of 
grave  importance  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
public  as  well.  After  eulogizing  Dr.  Ryerson 
and  dwelling  upon  the  great  work  that  he  had 
accomplished,  Mr.  Duncan  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  closely  watching  legislation 
affecting  the  school  system,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  great  hope  respecting  the  changes 
to  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature under  the  present  able  and  popular 
Minister  of  Education.  Mr.  Duncan  ex- 
pressed grave  fears  of  the  result  of  the  tend- 
ency to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  male  teachers.  His  observation 
taught  him  that  the  ambition  of  woman  was 
not  to  conduct  a  school,  but  to  reign  in  her 
own  family.  Experienced  teachers  changing 
their  state  for  that  of  married  life  must  neces- 
sarily be  succeeded  by  less  experienced 
teachers,  and  thus  it  was  possible  that  great 
evil   would   be   done.     The   tendency  with 


male  teachers  particularly  was  to  leave  the 
profession,  and  thus  leave  the  way  open  to 
women.  He  confessed  himself  unable  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  except  that  valuable  and 
skilful  teachers  should  be  given  inducements 
to  remain  in  the  profession.  The  question 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools  was  also 
briefly  dealt  with,  the  President  expressing 
a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  present 
system,  fearing  that  any  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed would  lead  to  discord,  and  so  lessen 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  The 
present  system  he  believed  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  profession,  and  he  was  not  clear  that 
outsiders  should  interfere  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Doan  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Jno.  Munro  :  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
section  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Duncan  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

x\Ir.  Jno.  Campbell,  head  master,  Jol:n 
Street  School,  Toronto,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Superannuation  Fund  [see  page  334].  A  long 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  following 
teachers  engaged,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Doan, 
R.  Wallace,"  D.  Boyle,  T.  J.  Murphy,  A. 
Petrie,  K.  Alexander,  F.  C.  Powell,  T.  O. 
Steele,  T.J.  Clarke.  A.  C.  Graham,  C.  S. 
Chadwick,  R.  McQueen,  W.  Rannie,  H. 
Husband,  N.  McKinnon. 

Moved  by  Mr.  James  Bowerman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lindsay  :  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  section,  the  Superannuation  Fund 
should  not  be  aboli-shed,  but  should  in  the 
interest  of  the  profession,  be  continued  in 
some  efficient  form. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Lindsay  and  R.  H.  Cowley. 

Mr.  James  Munro  moved  in  amendment 
to  Mr.  Bowerman's  resolution,  seconded  by 
P.  Talbot  :  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
tion, the  Superannuation  Fund  should  re- 
main as  it  is  at  present  so  far  as  it  affects 
those  now  superannuated,  or  those  now  in 
the  profession  who  wish  to  have  the  Fund 
continued ;  but  for  those  entering  the  pro- 
fession from  this  time,  the  Fund  shall  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  money  paid  in  with 
interest  be  refunded  to  those  in  the  profession 
who  have  paid  and  do  not  wish  to  continue 
the  Fund. 

The  discussion  was  again  resumed  by 
Messrs. Jas.  Duncan,  Geo.  Baird,  sen'r.,  Jas. 
Bowerman  and  T.  J.  Murphy.  Mr.  Jno. 
Campbell,  the  reader  ot  the  paper,  then  closed 
the  discussion. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  amendment 
and  the'  motion.  The  amendment  was  lost 
and  the  motion  carried. 

Mr.  R.  Alexander  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Bowerman  :  That  Messrs.  T.  j. 
Murphy,  T.  O.  Steele,  R.  Coates  be  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  forms  connected  with 
the  application  of  candidates  to  be  placed  on 
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the  Superannuation  Fund,  and  suggest  any 
amendments  they  think  necessary  to  make 
these  forms  acceptable  to  the  profession. 

The  section  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
9  a.m.,  on  Thursday. 

Thursday,  August  14th,  1884. 

The  section  met  on  Thursday  at  9  a.m. 
in  the  Education  Hall,  Mr.  Duncan  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Geo.  Lindsay  opened- the  business  by 
engaging  in  religious  exercises. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Forrest  asking  permission  to  exhibit, 
before  the  Section  his  contrivance  for  word- 
building. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Bowerman,  it  was  resolved  to 
allow  Dr.  Forrest  thirty  minutes  to  illustrate 
his  model  word-builder ;  the  time  given  to 
commence  at  11.45  ^•™' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Powell,  it  was  decided  that  the 
election  of  officers  should  take  place  at 
II. 15  a.m. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Geo.  Baird,  sen'r.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Dufif :  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Public  School  Section,  the  holidays  in 
rural  districts  should  be  six  weeks  by  Depart- 
mental Regulations,  instead  of  being  as  at 
present  optional  with  trustees. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Murphy  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  forms  of  application  to  be 
signed  by  teachers  receiving  aid  from  the 
Superannuation  Fund.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  form  No.  3  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  or,  if  retained,  that  clause  No.  2 
be  expunged. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr. 
R.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  McQueen. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Powell  read  a  paper  entitled 
a  "Plea  for  Reading  and  Writing  in  Our 
Schools."  He  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  assign  reasons  why  these  subjects  should 
receive  considerable  attention  in  our  schools. 
Their  importance  is  so  universally  admitted 
that  proper  instruction  in  them  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity.  Their  fundamental  im- 
portance had  in  fact  become  in  a  measure 
the  cause  of  their  neglect.  The  Educational 
Department  and  the  Central  Committee  as- 
suming that  they  must  be  taught,  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  place  them  among 
mark-earning  subjects.  This  course,  he 
contended,  quoting  from  the  opinions  of 
Public  and  High  School  Inspectors  as  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  from  his  own  experience,  had 
led  to  great  neglect  in  our  schools  and 
especially  our  High  Schools.  He  showed 
that  in  many  of  the  High  Schools  they 
were  almost  wholly  ignored.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Department,  prior  to 


the  late  examinations,  had  recognized  the 
necessity  of  compelling  teachers  to  pay  more 
attention  to  them,  by  giving  them  a  place 
among  the  subjects  of  examination.  He  ex- 
pected that  much  good  would  result  from  the 
change,  and  hoped  to  see  it  increased  by 
rating  these  subjects  higher  at  the  entrance 
examination.  Much  depended  upon  teachers. 
They  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  second 
the  course  indicated  by  the  Department. 
Already  the  public  were  calling  for  a  change, 
and  the  change  must  come,  or  education  and 
the  profession  would  suffer.  He  quoted  sug- 
gestions made  by  Dr.  McLellan  on  reading, 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  regarded  them  as  excellent,  except 
that  in  each  case  writing  should  be  coupled 
with  reading.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
when  the  Public  School  course  does  not  extend 
beyond  entrance  work,  excellence  in  reading 
and  writing  must  be  chiefly  acquired  in  the 
High  Schools.  He  believed  that  High  School 
masters  and  their  assistants  would  accept  the 
new  situation  and  act  accordingly.  Progress 
at  first  would  probably  be  slow,  but  eventu- 
ally would  be  satisfactory.  Much  might  be 
done  to  improve  writing  by  sending  speci- 
mens to  our  township  and  county  shows. 
This  competition  could  be  extended  by  send- 
ing first-prize  specimens  to  the  Provincial 
Exhibition.  Much  of  the  time  now  spent  on 
instrumental  music  could  he  believed  be 
devoted  with  advantage  to  the  cultivation  of 
elocution.  Readings  and  recitations  should 
have  a  place  in  the  social  and  family  circle. 
Much  improvement  would  result  in  this 
direction  from  a  proper  arrangement  of  suit- 
able material  in  our  school  readers.  Those 
now  in  use,  especially  the  Third  and  Fourth 
books,  were  not  suitable  ;  the  old  idea  of 
making  school  readers  magazines  of  informa- 
tion was  too  prominent.  Teachers  were  con- 
stantly told  to  use  their  judgment  in  selecting 
lessons,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well 
if  compilers  would  also  use  their  judgment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Steele,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Barber,  Mr.  Powell  was  tendered  the 
thanks  of  the  Section. 

A  discussion  on  the  points  raised  in  Mr. 
Powell's  paper  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
J.  Munro,  C.  B.  Linton,  John  Campbell, 
W.  G.  Duff,  James  S.  Deacon,  J.  A.  Gard- 
iner and  others  took  part. 

Moved  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  O.  Steele  :  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  section  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  be 
given  more  marks  at  the  High  School  En- 
trance Examination. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Duff,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Baird :  (i)  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Public  School  Section,  the  History  for 
the  High  School  Entrance  Examination  is 
too  extensive.      (2)  That  it  would  be  pre- 
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ferable  to  make  Canadian  History,  and  one 
period  of  English  History  to  be  set  from 
lime  to  time  by  the  Department,  the  History 
for  the  Entrance  Examination. 

Mr.  R.  Alexander  gave  an  address  upon 
"  Advancing  Certificates  from  Grade  to 
Grade  on  Experience "  and  in  conclusion 
moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Lindsay : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School 
Section,  the  action  of  the  Honourable,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  in  recognizing  and 
placing  a  high  value  on  the  professional  suc- 
cess of  candidates  for  re-examination  for 
Third  Class  Certificates,  is  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  that  most  essential  part 
of  a  teacher's  qualification,  and  that  this 
recognition  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
successful  work  in  the  school  room,  should 
be  extended  to  the  higher  class  of  certificates 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  teacher, 
through  success  in  teaching,  to  raise  his  certifi- 
cate from  one  grade  to  another  in  that  class 
to  which  it  belongs. 

A  discussion  followed  which  was  engaged 
in  by  Messrs.  R.  Alexander,  John  Campbell, 
A.  Barber,  S.  C  Chadwick,  James  Munro, 
A.  C.  Graham,  H.  Gray  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  Barber  moved  in  amendment  to 
Mr.  Alexander's  resolution,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  Gray:  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Public  School  Section,  the  professional 
and  non-professional  certificates  of  teachers 
should  be  entirely  separate,  that  while  cer- 
tificates in  the  non-professional  work  should 
be  given  only  upon  the  results  of  literary  and 
scientific  examinations  as  to  all  the  grades, 
the  professional  should  be  made  to  depend 
largely  on  professional  experience  ;  so  that 
a  teacher  might  become  a  first-class  teacher 
of  the  second  grade,  etc.,  through  the  entire 
grades. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  lost,  and  the  motion  carried. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded 
with  and  resulted  as  follows: — Chairman, 
Mr.  James  Munro,  Ottawa  ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Powell,  Kincardine  ;  Directors,  Messrs. 
F.Wood,  Bradford;  T.  O.  Steele,  Barrie; 
Inspector  Dearness,  London;  J.  S.  Deacon, 
IngersoU ;  R.  Coates,  Burlington  ;  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Doan  and 
W.  J.  Hendry,  Toronto ;  and  W.  Rannie, 
Newmarket. 

Moved  by  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  seconded  by 
Mr.  S.C.  Chadwick:  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Public  School  Section,  while  it  may  be 
desirable  to  limit  the  validity  of  Third  Class 
Certificates  to  counties,  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interest  of  Public  School 
education  to  adopt  the  backward  step  of 
relegating  the  non-professional  examination 
to  County  Boards. 

After  a  short  discussion  Mr.  R.  W.  Doan 


moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Graham: 
That  the  matter  of  Third  Class  Certificates 
referred  to  in  Mr.  S.  McAllister's  resolution, 
be  postponed.     Carried. 

Dr.  Forrest,  Head  Master,  Bradford  High 
School,  explained  and  illustrated  the  use  of 
his  word-builder. 

Moved  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Steele,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  Rannage:  That  the  thanks  of  the 
section  be  tendered  Dr.  Forrest,  of  Brad- 
ford, for  illustrations  of  the  use  of  his  word- 
builder. 

The  section  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

high  school  section. 

Tuesday. 
The   section   met  and   constituted   itself, 
with    Mr.    Strang  as    Chairman    and    Mr. 
Merchant  as  Secretary.     It  was  resolved  to 
meet  at  9  a.m.  each  day. 

Wednesday. 

This  section  met  at  nine  o'clock.  After 
routine  business,  Mr.  Bryant  read  a  paper 
on  "A  Commercial  Department  in  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes."  [See 
page  339-] 

After  discussion  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Wallace  moved  :  That,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  section,  the  importance  of  book- 
keeping, and  such  other  subjects  already  on 
the  programme  as  have  special*  reference  to 
commercial  education,  should  be  recognized 
in  connection  with  the  departmental  exami- 
nations. 

The  motion  passed. 

Messrs.  Bryant,  Hunter,  Forrest,  TurnbuU, 
S,  Hughes,  Merchant,  Embree,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  the  resolution. 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION     TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Strang,  of  Goderich,  introduced 
a  discussion  on  the  above  subject.  He  com- 
mended the  new  departure  in  the  new  cur- 
riculum— the  paper  on  composition.  He 
enquired  whether  the  honour  work  in  the 
junior  should  not  be  the  same  as  the  pass 
in  the  senior  matriculation.  This  would 
relieve  teachers  from  doing  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work.  He  held  that  the  amount  of 
work  prescribed  for  the  junior  matriculation 
should  not  be  increased.  He  thought  that 
one-third  should  be  exacted  on  each  subject 
and  one-half  on  the  aggregate.  After  re- 
marks from  several  members  endorsing  the 
views  of  Mr.  Strang,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday. 
The  High  School  section  met  in  the  library, 
with  Mr.    Strang   in   the   chair.     Principal 
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McHenry  read  a  paper  on  High  School 
graduation.  The  plan  proposed  was  that 
on  the  completion  of  the  full-course  in  a  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute  pupils  be  regu- 
larly graduated  receiving  a  diploma  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  that  the 
bestowal  of  this  honour  take  place  at  an 
annual  public  meeting  of  pupils,  parents,  and 
other  friends  of  education."  He  suggested  two 
means  of  carrying  out  this  scheme.  First: 
To  have  a  final  examination,  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Education  Department, 
take  place  in  connection  with  the  intermedi- 
ate or  teachers'  examination,  '  graduation 
exercises  to  be  held  in  July  or  September, 
second  :  Instead  of  establishing  an  additional 
departmental  examination  utilize  the  exist- 
ing University  Local  Examination.  Let  the 
upper  limit  of  the  High  School  course,  as 
now,  correspond  with  that  of  Senior  Matricu- 
lation, and  have  our  High  School  candidates 
for  graduation  take  either  the  Junior  or  the 
Senior  Local  Matriculation  Examination, 
according  to  their  degree  of  advancement  in 
the  course. 

The  Section  passed  a  resolution  approving 
of  the  plan  of  Upper  School  graduation,  and 
suggesting  that  the  local  university  matricu- 
lation examination  could  be  utilized,  and 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  the  High 
School  representatives  in  the  University 
Senate  and  Messrs.  Bryant,  McHenry  and 
Embree,  to  prepare  a  scheme. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  it  was  resolved 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  be  requested 
to  recognize  as  fully  matriculated  students 
all  who  at  the  local  examinations  shall  obtain 
the  standard  required  for  matriculation  and 
who  in  these  subjects  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  entering  the  University. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  natural  science  for  junior  matricu- 
lation recommend  that  a  paper  be  set  therein 
demanding  from  candidates  such  a  knowledge 
as  must  be  obtained  from  personal  observa- 
tion of  Canadian  plants,  also  a  paper  on 
physical  geography,  meaning  thereby  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  the  atmosphere,  snow, 
ice,  rain,  hail,  winds,  clouds,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  section  re- 
solved that  the  subject  of  botany  and 
chemistry  or  chemical  physics  be  placed 
as  optional  subjects  on  the  junior  matricu- 
lation curriculum. 

Dr.  Purslow  moved,  that  in  view  of  the 
objectionable  nature  of  some  of  the  papers 
set  at  the  last  matriculation  examination  of 
Toronto  University,  notably  the  past  papers 
in  mathematics,  the  High  School  representa- 
tives to  the  Senate  be  requested  to  endeavour 
to  have  none  but  suitable  persons  appointed 
as  examiners,  and  to  this  end  to  secure  that 


one  examiner  shall  be  a  professor  of  the  sub- 
ject examined  on,  and  that  another,  if  pos- 
sible, a  High  School  master,  conversant 
with  the  capabilities  of  High  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Mr.  Bryant's  paper  on 
Commercial  Education  reported  in  favour  of 
recognizing  the  claim  of  pupils  who  did  not 
desire  preparation  for  professional  examin- 
ations, and  recommended  a  course  of  com- 
mercial education  comprising  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bryant  with  the  addition 
of  phonography,  as  an  optional  subject. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Seath  and  TurnbuU, 
the  Department  was  requested  to  select  as 
sub-examiners  High  School  masters  and 
other  teachers  of  practical  experience. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : — The 
Chairman,  Dr.  Purslow;  Secretary,  Mr.  Mer- 
chant; Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Strang, 
Embree,  MacMurchy,  Miller,  and  Robert 
Alexander ;  Legislative  Committee,  Messrs. 
Bryant,  Scott  and  Wetherell. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS'    SECTION. 

This  section  met  in  the  Art  Room,  with 
Mr.  D.  A.  Maxwell,  of  Amherstburg,  in  the 
chair.  The  time  of  the  inspectors  was 
almost  exclusively  taken  up  in  discussing 
various  amendments  to  the  school  law. 
As  this  law  in  all  probability  will  receive 
considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  during  its  next  session, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  discuss  as 
fully  as  possible  the  changes  that  experience 
had  proved  necessary  and  to  suggest  certain 
amendments  to  the  present  Act.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  proposed 
changes : 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  provided  that 
a  child  shall  attend  thirteen  weeks  each 
term,  but  a  resolution  was  carried  proposing 
an  amendment  changing  the  number  to 
thirteen  weeks  for  the  first  half  year,  and  nine 
weeks  for  the  second  half-year.  Another 
resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  legislative  grant  to  Public 
Schools,  and  that  the  school  fund  be  appor- 
tioned each  half  year,  a  portion  as  a  fixed 
grant  to  each  school  department,  and  the 
balance  on  the  basis  of  the  average  attend- 
ance. Also  that  the  inspector  on  complet- 
ing the  apportionment  of  each  of  the  school 
grants  shall  furnish  to  the  county  or  sub- 
treasurer  a  statement  of  the  sums  apportioned 
to  the  several  schools — the  amount  for  super- 
annuation having  been  deducted— and  that 
the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  said  amounts  to 
the  teachers  on  the  order  of  the  trustees. 

The  section  expressed  its  opinion  that 
summer  vacations  in  rural  districts  should 
be  six  weeks  long  ;  that  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Public  School  trustees  in  cities 
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and  incorporated  villages  should  be  held  on 
the  same  day  as  the  nomination  and  election 
of  municipal  councillors,  and  in  the  same 
place  ;  that  the  number  of  trustees  of  rural 
school  sections  be  increased  by  two,  and 
that  the  same  be  five  instead  of  three, 
also  that  each  trustee  hold  office  for  five 
years ;  that  it  be  compulsory  in  trustees  to 
pay  their  teachers  quarterly ;  that  the  ex- 
penses of  all  examinations,  except  entrance 
examinations,  in  connection  with  the  public 
educational  system,  be  provided  for  by  fees 
to  be  paid  by  candidates  ;  that  it  should  be 
incumbent  upon  County  Councils  to  provide 
md  levy  $50  towards  the  local  teachers'  in- 


stitute; that  section  186  of  the  School  Act 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
in  regard  to  its  being  compulsory  on  County 
Councils  to  provide  for  the  travelling  and 
other  official  expenses  of  Public  School 
Inspectors. 

They  also  approved  of  several  amend- 
ments designed  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
census  of  school  attendants  and  non-attend- 
ants. The  section  elected  the  following 
officers : — Chairman,  A.  Campbell,  Kin- 
cardine ;  Secretary,  F.  H.  Mitchell ;  Direc- 
tors, Messrs.  Fotheringham,  McKinnon, 
Clapp,  and  Hunter ;  Legislative  Committee, 
Messrs.  Maxwell,  Smith  and  Little. 


SOME  OPINIONS  EXPRESSED    AT  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONVENTION. 


Education  is  not  knowledge  but  power. 


General  engagements  should   be  done 
away  with. 

Take  a  little  time  to  develop  the  minds 
of  your  pupils. 

The  Public  Schools  are  the  foundation  of 
higher  education. 

Teachers    should    study  the  individual 
mind  of  each  child. 


Reading  is  not  only  the  key  to  literature, 
but  also  to  history. 


The  efficiency  of  the  teacher  should  grow 
with  his  experience. 


Two  ideals   in  education — one  of  limita- 
tion— one  of  freedom. 

A  GOOD  teacher  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  salary. 


Learning  to  learn  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able things  learned  in  school. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  civilized  nations 
to  educate  the  whole  people. 

None  but  practical   teachers  should    be 
examiners  in  professional  work. 


A  teacher's  position  should  not  depend 
on  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children. 


Industrial  drawing  should  be  taught  in 
all  the  classes  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  useful  should  supersede    the  orna- 
mental, and  the  practical  the  theoretical. 

Lessen   the    number    and    increase    the 
efficiency  of  the  County  Model  Schools. 

Dogmatic  statements  fetter  the  minds  of 
children.     They  prevent  mental  action. 


Teachers  should  be  paid  quarterly,  and 
their  engagements  to  last  during  pleasure. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  minds, 
but  men  are  not  made  like  bricks  in  a  brick- 
yard. 

Teach  fewer  names  of  places  and  more  ot 
the  facts  from  which  the  places  derive  their 
importance. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Association  ought  to  be  consolidated 
and  amended. 


County  Model  Schools,  in  order  to  be- 
come permanent  institutions  must  be  made 
more  efficient. 

It  is  not  what  the  pupil  learns  in  school 
that  makes  the  course  valuable  to  him,  it  is 
what  it  inspires. 


The  Legislative  Grant  to  Public  Schools 
last  year  was  a  little  over  fifty  cents  per  capita 
of  school  population. 
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Reading  is  not  talking — Reading  is  not 
pronunciation.  Reading  is  thinking  by 
means  of  written  words. 


The  object  of  the  Public  School  is  not  to 
teach  many  things  but  to  give  power  and 
desire  to  learn  many  things. 


Give  your  pupils  discipline  in  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work,  if  you  like,  but  let 
it  be  work  that  is  of  practical  value. 


Our  advanced  reading  books  should  con- 
tain, at  least,  one  complete  English  Classic, 
instead  of  scraps  without  beginning  or  end. 


It  is  not  necessarily  what  pupils  learn,  but 
how  they  learn  that  determines  the  value  of 
any  department  of  knowledge  as  an  educative 
force. 


The  Legislative  and  Municipal  Grants  to 
High  Schools  should  not  be  decreased,  but 
those  to  Public  Schools  should  be  largely 
increased. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  those  who 
control  our  educational  system  to  attend  more 
particularly  to  the  education  of  pupils  in  the 
first  four  classes  of  our  Public  Schools. 


Third  class  certificates  should  not  be  per- 
manent. Either  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
or  leave  the  profession,  appears  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  our  Provincial  Association. 


The  province  of  the  educator  is  to  study 
the  laws  of  mental  development,  but  the  duty 
of  the  legislator  is  to  consider  the  various 
interests  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit 
those  principles  are  to  be  applied. 


Some  things  that  teachers  can  do  for 
their  pupils,  (i)  Cultivate  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge ;  (2)  Train  the  mental  faculties  ; 
(3)  Lead  them  into  the  avenues  of  common 
knowledge,  and  show  them  some  of  the  by- 
ways that  open  up  on  all  sides  ;  (4)  Cultivate 
a  taste  for  pure  literature  and  correct  reading ; 
(5)  Polish  up  their  manners  a  little,  and  give 
them  some  ideas  in  relation  to  their  duties 
as  citizens. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
FOR  the  Year  1883,  with  the  Statis- 
tics of  1882.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  by  C.  Blackett 
Robinson,  Toronto. 

(Continued  from  page  366.) 

We  find  by  reference  to  our  review  of  the 
Report  for  1878  in  Educational  Monthly 
for  February,  1880,  that  the  average  attend- 
ance for  that  year  for  the  whole  Province 
was  46  per  cent.  Now  it  is  45.  We  have, 
therefore,  gone  back  one  per  cent.,  and  now 
we  have  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
of  the  471,512  pupils  who  attended  school 
during  1882,  257,336  or  55  per  cent,  were 
absentees  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
England  the  average  attendance  in  1876 
was  67  per  cent.,  while  last  year  it  was,  as 
we  have  stated,  73.1  per  cent.,  an  increase  of 
one  per  cent,  per  year.  We  quite  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Mundella  says  on  this  point 
in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  :  ' '  One  of  the  tests  of  educational 
progress  is  increase  in  the  average  attend- 


ance." These  are  facts  that  commend  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Ross.  If 
he  can  enforce  the  law  requiring  a  minimum 
attendance  of  no  days  at  school,  and  can 
raise  the  average  attendance,  as  they  are 
raising  it  in  England,  he  will  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try at  heart,  and  will  make  a  name  for  him- 
self as  one  of  our  most  practical  educational 
reformers.  Of  cities,  Hamilton  still  keeps 
the  lead  with  an  average  attendance  of  66 
per  cent.,  and  London  brings  up  the  rear 
with  49  per  cent.  Barrie  and  Port  Hope, 
among  the  towns,  divide  the  honours  for  first 
place  with  an  average  of  66  per  cent,  each  ; 
Dresden  stands  lowest  with  barely  38  per 
cent.  Waterloo  is  first  among  the  counties 
with  49  per  cent.,  and  Haliburton  is  again 
lowest  with  32  per  cent. 

The  Report  still  adheres  to  its  plan  of 
showing  how  not  to  give  the  cost  per  pupil 
by  stating  that  for  those  in  registered  attend- 
ance only  ;  below  we  give  the  cost  for  both 
registered  and  average  attendance. 


Contemporary  Literature. 
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Average  cost  per  pupil : — 

In  Registered     In  Average 
Attendance.    Attendance. 

In  Cities $881  $1506 

"   Towns.  .  : 6  86  12  95 

**    Counties 603  1480 

•'   the  whole  Province..   6  42  14  13 

Percentage  of  scholars  in  each  class  in 
registered  attendance  : — 

Classes  123456 

Per  cent.         35       23      25       15        2       -22 

We  learn  from  these  figures  that  83  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  were  in  the  three  lowest 
classes ;  the  previous  year  the  percentage 
was  81.  This  indicates  another  dark  spot  in 
our  chart,  for  it  tells  us  that  more  than  three- 
urths  of  our  scholars  never  get  beyond  the 
ird  Book.  The  lessons  we  would  do  well 
learn  from  it  are  that  in  the  training  of  our 
chers,  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  preparing  them  well  in  the  elementary 
subjects,  and  in  regard  to  the  children,  that 
their  time  should  be  occupied  with  the 
mastery  of  those  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
importance  in  themselves.  Hence  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  should  have  the  closest 
scrutiny.  First  and  above  all  it  should  aim 
at  making  the  children  in  these  classes  intel- 
ligent readers,  writers  of  a  clear  hand,  and 
familiar  with  the  parts  of  arithmetic  that  will 
be  of  practical  value  to  them.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  they  shall  have  been  taught  to 
express  themselves  intelligently  and  correctly 
by  both  voice  and  pen,  a  good  deal  of  what 
our  system  was  established  to  secure  shall 
have  been  accomplished. 

There  were  5,203  schools  open  in  1882, 
taught  by  6,857  teachers,  of  whom  3,062 
were  males,  and  3,795  females.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  of  thirty-five  schools, 
300  male  teachers,  and  an  increase  of  235 
female  teachers. 


I   Certificates  held  by  Teachers  : — 

First  Class  Provincial 246 

Second  "  "         2,169 

First       "      County  Board 216 

Second  "  "  "      122 

Third     "      3.471 

Temporary  Certificates 4^9 

Other 224 


We  still  find  that  teachers  with  the  lowest 
grade  of  certificate  number  over  one-half  of 
the  total.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
there  was  an  increase  of  thirty-three  old 
Second-Class    County    Board     Certificates. 

There  was  also  an  increase  of  eighty-eight 
in  the  Temporary,  and  of  thirty-three  in  the 
"  Other  "  certificates.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing (o  know  if  the  increase  in  these  latter 
was  necessitated  solely  by  the  scarcity  of 
properly  qualified  teachers,  or  whether  it 
arose  from  other  causes,  which  it  would  not 
be  convenient  or  easy  to  state.  We  aie  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  Ross  has  shown  a  bit  of 
his  quality  in  the  plan  he  has  adopted  of 
dealing    with    these    temporary  certificates 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  has 
persistently  urged  that  efficiency  in  teaching 
should  be  taken  into  account,  not  only  in 
awarding  professional  certificates,  but  in 
raising  the  grade  of  those  possessing  inferior 
ones.  Mr.  Ross  has  now  empowered  in- 
spectors to  supplement  the  deficiency  in 
marks  obtained  at  the  Third-Class  Examina- 
tion by  any  teacher  holding  a  temporary 
certificate  to  the  extent  of  200  marks,  ac- 
cording to  efficiency  in  teaching.  Surely 
with  such  a  regulation  as  this,  temporary 
certificates  should  soon  disappear  altogether 
in  all  except  the  most  backward  districts  of 
the  Province. 

The  average  salaries  were  :— 

Male 
Teachers. 

In  Cities $742 

"   Towns 576 

•'   Counties 3S5 

"   the  whole  Province 409 

The  last  item  we  have  reckoned  ourselves, 
as  it  is  not  furnished  in  the  Report.  These 
figures  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  salaries 
in  counties  and  towns,  but  a  decrease  in  those 
in  cities.  From  a  table  on  page  sixty-two 
we  find  that  in  1877  the  average  salary  of 
male  and  female  teachers  for  the  Province 
was  $310;  in  1882  it  was  $313  ;  hence  we 
learn  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a 
little  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  five  years. 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  considerably  more  than  one  per 
cent,  during  the  same  period,  and  the  finan- 


Female 
Teachers. 

$331 
273 
2S4 
264 
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cial  position  of  the  teacher  is,  therefore, 
worse  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  future  Reports 
the  statistics  of  the  Public  and  Separate 
Schools  be  given  separately,  so  that  we  may 
ascertain  more  accurately  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  former. 

What  has  the  Report  to  show  for  the  in- 
crease of  six  per  cent,  in  the  expenditure  of 
1882?  We  fear  that  this  increase,  being 
largely  represented  in  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus, must  be  regarded  as  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  which  will  return  to  us  after 
many  days.  Certainly  the  statistics  of  the 
present  Report  do  not  show  any  return  for 
it.  The  registered  attendance  is  less ;  the 
average  attendance  is  the  same ;  a  large 
number  of  scholars  are  reported  as  not  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  minimum  attendance  ;  teachers'  salaries 
have  not  increased,  and  the  numbers  in  the 
higher  classes  have  diminished.  It  is  as  well 
to  keep  these  facts  before  us  lest  we  should  be 
disposed  to  rest  and  be  thankful. 

STATISTICS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTES. 
The  total  receipts  were  $373,150,  increase, 
$1,900;  expenditure,  $343,720,  decrease. 
$2,129.  The  total  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered was  12,473,  ^  decrease  of  663;  the 
average  attendance  for  the  whole  year  was 
6,580.  The  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance for  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes, 
and  the  whole  Province,  was  fifty-three  ;  this 
shows  a  falling  off  for  the  Province  of  three 
per  cent.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  registered 
attendance  was  $27.56;  in  average  attend- 
ance it  was  $52.24.  In  thirty-seven  schools 
fees  were  charged  varying  from  50cts.  to  $16 
per  term  ;  the  remaining  sixty-seven  were 
free.  We  have  never  heard  it  satisfactorily 
explained  why  a  fee  should  not  be  charged 
in  every  High  School  and  Collegiate  Institute 
in  the  Province  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their 
support  upon  the  municipalities  and  the  legis- 
lature. There  are  fifty-one  union  schools. 
The  average  salary  of  the  332  teachers  em- 
ployed was  $765  5  this  is  §8  less  than  that  for 
the  previous  year.  The  salaries  of  head- 
masters   range   from   $700   to   $2,250,    the 


average  being  $1,034  ;  by  a  little  reckoning 
we  find  that  the  average  salary  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers  was  $641.  Two  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  matriculated,  six  percent,  joined 
the  learned  professions,  seven  per  cent,  en- 
tered mercantile  life,  five  per  cent,  took  up 
agriculture,  and  eleven  per  cent,  left  for 
other  occupations.  Taking  these  figures  as 
our  guide,  we  may  say  that  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  attending  these  schools  require  a 
classical  education,  while  the  occupations  to 
which  the  remaining  three-fourths  go  de- 
mand a  business  education.  These  consid- 
erations should  have  weight  in  regulating 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  secondary 
schools. 


The  Dominion  Annual  Register  for 
1883.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Morgan.  To- 
ronto :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.  [pp.  505 ; 
price  $3.00.] 

This  valuable  publication,  now  in  its 
fifth  year,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
further  praise.  It  contains  amongst  other 
information  of  public  interest  an  excellent 
review  of  literature,  science  and  art,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts,  the  well  known  poet 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  a  no  less  admirable 
account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
Dominion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser,  M.A,  now 
of  Upper  Canada  College.  Every  school 
library  should  have  a  complete  set  of  the 
Annual  Register. 


Modern  French  Readings,  by  William 
J.  Knapp,  Street  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Yale  College.  Boston  :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1884. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
"  Spanish  Readings  "  edited  by  Prof.  Knapp, 
and  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  the 
plan  of  the  present  work  will  be  familiar. 
It  is  held  by  the  compiler,  and  rightly  too, 
that  to  know  the  language  the  learner  must 
have  mastered  modern  French.  In  fact  so 
enormous  has  been  the  development  since 
the  days  of  Boileau  and  Bossuet,  that  it  is 
hardly  doubtful  that  these  writers  would  find 
nineteenth  century  French  incomprehensible. 
How  much  more  is  it  an  unknown  tongue  to 
a  student  whose  knowledge  does  not  extend 


L.-.,. ^ ,. 

compilation  contains  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  latest  standard  authors  (Hugo, 
Goizot,  Gautier,  Dumas,  Daudet,  etc.),  and 
is  on  the  whole  well  suited  to  its  purpose. 


Editorial  Notes. 
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RENCH  Passages  for  Unseen  Trans- 
lation, selected  and  arranged  by  C.  H. 
Parry,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Charter- 
house.    London:  Rivingtons.     1884. 


This  little  work  is  intended  to  furnish 
students  of  French  with  a  test  of  proficiency. 
Short  extract?  of  about  one  page  are  given, 
and,  as  more  than  sixty  authors  are  repre- 
sented within  the  limits  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  pages,  the  book  cannot  fail  to 
afford  variety,  both  in  style  and  difficulty. 


Some  very  useful  hints  on  translating  unseen 
passages  are  prefaced. 


Exercises  in  French  Syntax,  with 
Rules,  by  G.  Sharp,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Marlborough  College.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons.     1884. 

The  author  does  not  aim  at  arranging  an 
exhaustive  course  of  exercises  in  the  rules  of 
syntax,  but  presupposing  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  Accidence,  he  has  made  a  very 
successful  attempt  to  remove  some  of  the 
most  grievous  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  learner  who  wishes  to  put  into  practice 
what  he  has  already  learned.  A  judicious 
selection  of  *'  Pieces  for  Prose  "  is  appended. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  present  our  readers  this  month  with 
another  Public  School  number. 


We  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of 
our  readers  on  current  educational  questions. 
Short,  pithy  letters  are  always  in  season. 


We  would  again  direct  attention  to  the 
treatise  on  Reading  in  the  Primary  Schools 
concluded  m  this  issue.  The  article  is 
re-printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  may  be 
obtained  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten  cents. 


Our  new  and  revised  clubbing  list  will 
appear  in  the  November  Monthly.  As 
heretofore,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  our 
readers  unexampled  facilities  for  procuring 
newspapers  and  magazines  at  low  rates. 
Last  year  many  of  our  subscribers  took 
advantage  of  our  very  special  terms,  and  this 
year  we  would  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  a  still  larger 
circle  some  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 


The   Resolution  adopted    by   the    High 
School    Section   at  the   recent  Convention 


respecting  the  appointment  of  sub-examiners 
to  read  the  answer-papers  of  the  candidates 
at  the  non-professional  examinations  reveals 
at  once  both  the  lack  of  autonomy  that 
characterizes  teaching  as  a  profession  and 
the  desire  of  the  masters  to  remove  some  of 
}  the  disabilities  under  which  they  labour.  The 
I  masters  desire  that,  as  far  as  possible,  teach- 
!  ing  should  be  a  profession  as  much  as  law, 
medicine  and  theology,  and  that  the  control 
of  entrance  into  the  ranks  should  be  entrusted 
to  experts.  They  naturally  resent  the  impu- 
tation that  is  being  laid  upon  their  honour 
in  that  teachers  are  ineligible  as  examiners  ; 
and  more  especially  they  are  offended  that 
the  casual  advantages  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  examinations  are  frequently 
obtained  by  those  who  were  never  in  the 
ranks  or  left  them  through  sheer  inability  to 
remain  there.  Now  that  the  attention  of 
the  Department  has  been  pointedly  directed 
to  the  grievance,  the  Minister  will  see  his 
way,  we  hope,  to  meeting  the  natural  and 
just  desires  of  the  profession.  The  masters, 
however,  should  not  cease  to  agitate  until 
the  whole  matter  of  licensing  teachers  is 
conceded  to  the  profession  itself. 
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Large  as  was  the  number  of  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  sub-examiners  in  former 
years,  the  number  is  greatly  in  excess  this 
year.  We  observe  in  the  newspapers  lists 
of  candidates  who,  having  been  rejected  by 
the"  sub-examiners  were  passed  by  the  Revis- 
ing Committee  or  advanced  to  a  higher 
grade.  The  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  reading  of  the  answer-papers  has  always 
been  performed  has  caused  to  masters,  pupils 
and  parents  a  great  deal  of  vexation,  and  in 
some  cases,  unnecessary  expense.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  the  work  of  reading  the 
papers  should  be  so  carefully  done  that  there 
would  be  no  grounds  for  appeal  and  no  room 
to  doubt  the  ability  and  good  judgment  of 
the  examiners.  As  it  now  is,  the  whole 
business  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  public  and 
the  profession  and  calls  for  a  prompt  and 
efficient  remedy. 


THE  NEW  REGULATIONS  RE- 
SPECTING CERTIFICATES. 

The  new  Regulations  Respecting  Teach- 
ers' Certificates  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
those  more  immediately  interested  in  them, 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  do  more  than 
offer  some  general  observations  upon  their 
scope  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum seems  to  be  that  whatever  else 
teachers  may  know,  they  must  be  sup- 
posed to  know  much  English  and  mathe- 
matics and  some  science.  Languages  other 
than  the  English  are  regarded  as  unessential 
and  are  to  receive  no  encouragement  except 
by  the  purely  fictitious  method  of  allowing 
acquaintance  with  them  to  count  as  "  a 
bonus.  "  Mathematics  still  reign  supreme. 
There  is  also  an  unmistakable  revolt  against 
the  past.  Ancient  History  is  expunged  from 
the  curriculum  for  a  Provincial  Certificate. 
The  number,  too,  of  subjects  required  to  be 
taught  is  excessive,  for  in  most  schools  pre- 
paring candidates  it  will  probably  not  fall 
short  of  twenty. 

While  sympathizing  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  manifest  endeavour  to  secure 
more  attention  to  the  study  of  English,  we 
cannot  commend  the  method  in  which  this 


desirable  object  is  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
Hitherto  the  failure  to  secure  the  best  results 
has  not  been  from  an  imperfect  curriculum 
but  solely  from  the  wretched  character  of 
the  papers  set  at  the  examinations.  The 
resolving  of  English  into  its  factors  we  may 
observe  adds  nothing  new  to  the  course  of 
study.  It  apparently  has  been  thought  by 
the  framers  of  the  curriculum  that  the  raising 
of  the  factors  of  English  to  a  higher  power 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  quantity  but 
they  have  forgotten  that  they  are  dealing 
with  fractions.  Unless  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  division  of  details  the  quantity  of  know- 
ledge will  be  reduced  to  zero.  Plainly  the 
remedy  is  in  the  examiners  and  not  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  excision  of  Latin,  French  and  Ger- 
man from  the  curriculum,  for  even  with 
the  bonus  addition  their  earning  power  is  in- 
significant, is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  the  retro- 
gression is  sure  to  be  attended  with  disaster  to 
sound  culture  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  eftect  of  the 
new  curriculum  is  directly  to  discourage  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  modern  languages. 
In  a  very  short  time  if  this  curriculum  is 
enforced  the  work  of  the  classical  master 
and  the  modern  language  master  in  the 
majority  of  the  High  Schools  will  cease,  and 
the  High  School  itself  will  become  merely 
a  Public  School  with  a  University  graduate 
for  principal.  Without  staying  to  urge  the 
value  of  the  classics  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
English  and  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  to 
know  only  one  language  is  to  know  none,  we 
see  in  the  new  regulations  a  most  effectual 
barrier  to  University  and  Collegiate  training. 
If  these  regulations  prevail,  we  venture  to 
assert  that  the  number  of  university  candi- 
dates will  diminish  by  sixty  per  cent. 

The  omission,  too,  of  Ancient  History 
from  the  curriculum  for  Second  and  Third 
Class  Certificates  suggests  the  unpleasant 
thought  that  our  educational  authorities 
have  forgotten  the  origin  of  modern  civil- 
ization and  are  determined  that  the  young 
people  of  this  country  shall  never  learn  it. 
Not  to  know  ancient  history  is  not  to  know 
modern  history. 
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For  the  present  we  shall  conclude  by 
stating  that  the  new  curriculum  is  wholly 
Public  School  in  its  origin  and  nature,  that 
it  involves  the  deterioration  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  High  Schools,  and  that  it  is  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  Universities. 


CO-EDUCATION  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

The  champions  of  co-education  have  in  a 
manner  forced  the  doors  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  in  response  to  the  urgent  call  of 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  for,  from  what 
we  have  learned,  the  women  of  the  Province 
have  had  very  little  to  do  with  it — three 
young  ladies  with  a  matron  and  attendant, 
the  advance  guard  of  what  was  to  be  a  grand 
army  of  girl-graduates,  is  within  the  gates. 
There  has  been  much  dust  and  din  over  the 
so-called  advance^  and  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  women  of  the  country, 
ambitious  of  higher  education,  were  coming 
en  masse  to  attend  lectures.  Whatever  virtue 
there  is  in  odd  numbers,  and  especially  in 
threes,  there  is  not  multitude.  There  may  be 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  Graces,  but 
there  is  certainly  not  one  for  each  of  the 
Nine.  The  fact  should  now  be  apparent  to 
the  projectors  of  the  movement  that  the  idea 
of  co-education  is  foreign  to  our  soil,  that  it 
cannot  be  made  to  take  root  in  the  minds  of 
parents  and  guardians,  and  that  it  is  offen- 
sive to  most  young  ladies  themselves. 

The  Council  of  University  College,  after 


giving  through  its  President  expression  to 
its  hostility  to  the  scheme,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Government— we  shall  not  say  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  for  we  hold  that  the  vote  of 
the  Assembly  last  winter  has  been  entirely 
misinterpreted.  The  desired  facilities  have 
been  afforded,  and  in  affording  them  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  College  Council  has  now 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  move- 
ment has  as  little  strength  as  it  has  little 
wisdom  to  recommend  it. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  true 
interests  of  higher  education  of  women,  that 
this  experiment  of  co-education  has  been 
made.  The  inevitable  conclusion  will  now 
be  drawn  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  all 
higher  education,  that  manifestly  women  do 
not  desire  it,  when  the  truth  is  they  do  not 
desire  it  under  the  conditions  offered  to  them. 

If  the  plan,  long  since  urged  in  The 
Monthly,  of  repeating  in  this  country  the 
experiment  of  Girton  College  or  Newnham 
Hall  in  England  had  been  tried  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  candidates.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture was  reluctant  to  spend  the  money  in 
making  the  experiment,  and  now  they  will 
be  convinced  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
Bui  the  friends  of  higher  education  for  women 
must  not  be  disheartened.  They  must  go  to 
work  for  a  plan  that  commends  itself  alike 
to  the  instincts  of  grown  women  and  of 
mature  men.  Perhaps  the  self-constituted 
champions  of  women  will  now  permit  women 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
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Mr,  W.  N.  Hartmann,  President  Froebel 
Institute,  N.  A.,  LaPorte,  Indiana,  publishes 
an  "  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Educational 
Progress,"  to  assist  him  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  arrange  for  the  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  at  New 
Orleans,  an  exhibit  of  the  character  and 
status  of  the  Kindergarten.  Such  an  ex- 
hibit involves  as  its  chief  feature  an  actual 
Kindergarten  in  operation  during  the  six 
months  of  the  Exposition  before  the  eyes  of 
all  who  may  wish  to  study  its  working.  He 
invites  correspondence. 


Harper's  Magaziiu  for  October  contains 
further  instalments  of  the  serials  "Judith," 
by  William  Black;  "Nature's  Serial  Story," 
by  E.  P.  Roe;  and  continuation  of  "The 
Great  Hall  of  William  Rufus"  and  "Artist 
Strolls  in  Holland."  Of  special  interest  to 
the  profession  is  "King's  College,''  by  John 
McMuUen.  James  D.  Hague  contributes  an 
entertaining  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Darwin 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
naturalist. 

In  the  September  Century  we  have  a  good 
average  number.     Henry  James'  "  A  New 
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England  Winter"  is  concluded.  "Dr. 
Sevier,"  a  racy  story  by  Cable  of  New 
Orleans  life  before  and  during  the  recent 
war,  goes  on  with  increasing  interest.  There 
are  instalments  of  the  beautifully  illustrated 
article  "On  the  Track  of  Ulysses,"  and  of 
Boyesen's  "  A  Problematical  Character." 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  number  is 
the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  superb 
series  on  "  The  New  Astronomy,"  with 
magnificent  illustrations.  TRe  "  Topics  of 
the  Time  "  and  the  "  Open  Letters  "  are  able 
discussions  of  questions  of  present  interest ; 
nor  must  we  forget  a  gem,  '*  Drifting  Among 
the  Thousand  Islands,"  by  our  Canadian 
poet,  Agnes  Maule  Machar. 

In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd  attempts  to  account 
for  the  aberrations  of  structure  in  the  human 
system.  Lord  Rayleigh's  survey  of  *'  The 
Recent  Progress  of  Physical  Science,"  which 
was  his  presidential  address  before  the  Mont- 
real meeting  of  the  British  Association,  is 
given  in  full.  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke  contri- 
butes "Further  Remarks  on  the  Greek 
Question,"  and  the  editor  keeps  up  his 
lively  fight  with  the  classicists  for  more 
room  and  higher  consideration  for  science  in 
education. 

The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 
of  Chicago  announce  a  new  branch  office  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  ;  Miss  L.  Margaret  Pryse 
and  Miss  Jennie  Denton,  editors  of  "  School 
Work,"  managers.  All  applicants  are  regis- 
tered at  AUentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  without  extra  charge. 

We  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  following  school  papers  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  : — The  Educatiottal 
Conranfy  Louisville,  Kentucky  ($i  a  year). 
The  Fountain,  illustrated,  and  very  useful  for 
supplementary  reading  in  schools,  York, 
Pennsylvania  (50  cents  a  year).  The  Prcu- 
tical  Teacher,  Chicago  ($i  a  year),  Colonel 
Francis  W.  Parker,  editor,  and  TJu  Educa- 
tional Reporter^  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & 
Co.,  New  York.  We  would  again  remind 
our  younger  teachers  of  those  sterling  and 
high  class  English  publications — The  School- 
master and  The  Educational  Times,  l^hey 
are  of  the  solid  kind,  and  contain  no  froth  or 
rubbish. 

Patriots  and  lovers  of  good  literature 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  G.  Mercer 
Adam,  the  well  known  litterateur,  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  known 
as  The  Canadian  Library,  which  shall  deal 
with  incidents  in  Canadian  history,  Canadian 
biography,  Canadian  exploration,  Canadian 
pioneering  and  backwoods  life,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  Canadian  Muse  of  both  an  his- 


torical and  an  imaginative  character.  The 
series  will  consist  of  twenty-four  volumes, 
crown  octavo,  printed  from  new  type  in  a 
neat,  uniform  binding  ;  eight  volumes  to  be 
published  per  year.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  anything  from  Mr.  Adam's  pen  will  be 
of  first-rate  literary  value.  His  enterprise  is 
always  on  behalf  of  culture  and  letters. 
We  trust  his  new  venture  will  meet  with  the 
encouragement  it  deserves. 

The  October  Atlantic  contains  one  paper 
of  special  interest  to  Canadian  readers — 
"  The  Battle  of  Lake  George,"  by  Francis 
Parkman.  The  articles  : — "The  Migrations 
of  the  Gods,"  "  Southern  Colleges  and 
Schools,"  and  "Palmer's  Odyssey,"  will 
naturally  attract  the  reading  teacher.  The 
literary  flavour  of  the  Atlantic  is  unsur- 
passed. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  Portrait 
Catalogue  of  their  publications.  It  embraces 
a  list  of  all  the  books  they  publish,  under  the 
names  of  the  authors  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  in  many  instances  describes  the  books 
or  gives  their  contents.  It  contains  new 
portraits  of  many  of  their  distinguished 
authors :  Agassiz,  Browning,  Bryant,  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Gary,  Joseph  Cook,  Cooper, 
Emerson,  John  Fiske,  Bret  Harte,  Haw- 
thorne, Miss  Jewett,  Lucy  Larcom,  Lowell, 
Parton,  Miss  Phelps,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs. 
Thaxter,  Thoreau  and  Whipple ;  besides 
those  included  in  previous  editions  :  Aldrich, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Bjornson,  John 
Borroughs,  Fields,  Holmes,  Howells,  James, 
Longfellow,  Scudder,  Stedman,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Tennyson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mrs. 
Whitney  and  Whittier.  This  catalogue 
which  appears  in  an  attractive  new  cover, 
will  bs  sent  free  to  any  one  requesting  it. 

The  October  Canadian  Methodist  Maga- 
zine, Toronto,  amongst  other  contributions 
of  great  merit,  contains  a  Latin  version  of 
"Watchman,  What  of  the  Night,"  by  W. 
H.  C.  Kerr,  B.A.,  Brantford. 

Lippincotf  s  Magazine  has  of  late  been  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  educational  topics. 
Mr.  Byer's  description  of  "  A  School  without 
Text-Books,"  and  C  W.  Ernst's  "Wit  and 
Diplomacy  in  Dictionaries,"  are  good  samples 
of  the  kind  of  literature  we  might  expect 
from  the  organ  of  a  famous  educational  pub- 
lishing house. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Inau- 
gural Addresses,  etc.,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Law  School,  in  connection  with 
Dalhousie  University,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Term  in  1883,  by  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Archi- 
bald, C.  M.  G.,  Q.  C,  etc.,  and  R.  C.  Wei- 
don,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
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ADDRESS  AT   THE  CONVOCATION  OF  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  1884.- 

BY  DANIEL  WILSON,   LL.D.,   F.R.S.E.,   PRESIDENT. 


WE  meet  once  more  to-day  in  our 
college  hall  to  enter  upon  a 
new  year's  work  with  all  the  assuring 
promise  that  healthful  progress  in  the 
past  and  the  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  our  students  can  supply.  The 
numbers  admitted  now  considerably 
exceed  those  of  any  former  convoca- 
tion. Out  of  240  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  from  the  various 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
of  the  Province  at  the  University  ma- 
triculation examinations  of  the  present 
year,  204  candidates,  representing 
fifty-five  educational  institutions,  were 
successful.  A.t  the  head  stood  Upper 
Canada  College,  successfully  carrying 
off  sixteen  First-Class  and  ten  Second 
Class  Honours;  and  Toronto  Col- 
legiate Institute  with  the  same  number 
of  First-Class,  and  eight  Second-Class 
Honours.  Whitby  and  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate  Institutes  followed,  each 
with  ten  First-Class  Honours,  and  with 
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eleven  and  seven  Second-Class  Hon- 
ours ;  and  then  followed  successively, 
Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  Brantford, 
Perth,  Hamilton,  and  the  other  Col- 
legiate Institutes  and  High  Schools  of 
the  Province,  with  their  well-won 
honours  in  the  great  annual  competi- 
tion in  the  University  Hall.  Of  the 
successful  competitors,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  have  already  entered,  as 
students  of  this  college,  to  pursue  the 
full  course  for  the  degree  in  Arts,  in 
addition  to  other  new  entrants  as  non- 
matriculated  students.  When  our  roll 
is  completed  for  all  the  years,  we  have 
good  reason  to  anticipate  that  our 
numbers  will  show  greater  progress 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Thus  en- 
couraged, we  re-assemble,  teachers 
and  students  alike,  invigorated  by  the 
rest  of  the  long  vacation,  which  to 
some  of  us  has  had  an  altogether  novel 
charm  from  the  share  we  liave  been 
privileged  to  take  in  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  British  science 
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in  Canada.  To  this  notable  incident 
of  the  year  we  may  justly  look  for 
fresh  incentives  to  exertion,  alike  by 
professors  and  students,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  our  college  work.  The  ap- 
peal to  us  for  workers  ready  to  bear  a 
willing  part  in  accelerating  the  pro- 
gress of  investigation  and  discovery  is 
one  which  we  should  be  recreant 
to  our  high  responsibilities  if  we 
slighted.  We  are  invited  to  share  in  a 
triumph,  the  certainty  of  which  is 
assured,  whatever  may  be  the  response 
from  us.  As  Lord  Rayleigh  remarked 
in  his  inaugural  address  :  "  Science 
knows  no  retrograde  movement.  In- 
creasing knowledge  brings  w4th  it  in- 
creasing power ;  and  great  as  are  the 
triumphs  of  the  present  century,  we 
may  well  believe  that  they  are  but  a 
foretaste  of  what  discovery  and  inven- 
tion have  yet  in  store  for  mankind. 
Encouraged  by  the  thought  that  our 
labours  cannot  be  thrown  away,  let  us 
re-double  our  efforts  in  the  noble 
struggle.  In  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  New,  recruits  must  be  enlisted  to 
fill  the  place  of  those  whose  work  is 
done.  Happy  should  I  be,"  added 
the  noble  president,  "  if,  through  this 
visit  of  the  British  Association  to 
Canada,  a  larger  measure  of  the  youth- 
ful activity  of  the  West  could  be  drawn 
into  this  service.  The  work  may  be 
hard,  and  the  discipline  severe,  but 
the  interest  never  fails,  and  great  is 
the  privilege  of  achievement."  I  can 
myself  look  back  over  the  long  inter- 
val which  bridges  the  gulf  between 
early  youth  and  age,  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  still  more  vividly  to  that 
of  1850,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  I 
was  privileged  to  take  a  part  in  its 
work;  and  reflect  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  then  that  the 
rarely  gifted  youth,  Clark  Maxwell — to 
whom  Lord  Rayleigh  has  since  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Cambridge  Chair  of 
Experimental  Physics, — with  modest 
courage  made  his  first  appearance  in 


the  Section  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  and  challenged  the  veteran. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  own  special 
domain  of  optics.  Nor  can  I  now 
reflect  with  other  than  keenest  inter- 
est, in  addressing  the  alumni  of  this 
College,  on  the  stimulating  influences 
then  exerted  over  many'ardent  young 
minds,  the  fruits  of  which  have  been 
gathered  in  later  years.  The  welcome 
which  Canada  has  given  to  the  leaders 
of  British  Science  may  well  suffice  to 
awaken  high  hopes  in  relation  to  all 
intellectual  culture;  reminding  us  of 
the  wondrous  vistas  operfing  out  to 
the  modest  searcher  into  nature's 
secrets  ;  and  the  value  which  attaches 
to  every  suggestion  of  a  novel  truth, 
and  every  detection  of  those  hidden 
laws  which  reward  the  diligent  ac- 
cumulation and  interpretation  of  facts. 
Science  has  in  recent  years  received 
some  adequate  place  in  our  university 
requirements  and  collegiate  instruc- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  it  will  derive 
a  fresh  impetus  from  our  intercourse 
with  veteran  explorers,  to  some  of 
whom  we  owe  discoveries  that  have 
vastly  accelerated  the  world's  progress, 
and  advanced  alike  its  intellectual  and 
material  wealth.  In  experimental 
science  the  training  now  encouraged 
in  the  college  laboratories  is  replete 
with  promise.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  Canadian  students  has  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  such  as  were 
wholly  unknown  in  very  recent  years; 
and  while  there  are  still  departments 
of  the  natural  sciences  in  which  we 
recognize  the  pressing  need  of  addi- 
tions to  the  practical  appliances  of  the 
lecturer,  and  especially  in  certain 
branches  of  biology,  and  in  electricity; 
yet  in  other  branches  of  physics,  as  in 
optics,  acoustics  and  dynamics,  the 
apparatus  now  available  to  teachers 
and  students  in  this  college  elicited 
remarks  of  admiration,  no  less 
than  of  surprise  from  some  of  our 
recent  visitors  best  qualified  to 
judge  of   their  practical  value.     But 
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while  we  view  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion the  due  prominence  given  to 
I)hysical  sciences,  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition to  relegate  to  an  inferior  place 
the  study  of  the  classics,  or  of  compara- 
tive philology  and  all  the  invaluable 
training  which  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture supply.  The  student  of  science 
will  indeed  be  very  inadequately 
equipped  for  his  work  if  all  that 
we  owe  to  Greek  philosophy  lies  be- 
yond his  reach.  In  the  departments  of 
mental  and  moral  science,  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  literature, 
and  of  history,  the  appliances  needed 
to  supplement  the  lectures  of  an  effi- 
cient staff  are  mainly  to  be  looked  for 
in  a  well-stored  library ;  and  while  we 
have  yearly  to  deplore  the  limited  fund 
available  for  the  college  library, 
nevertheless  its  carefully  selected 
literature,  now  numbering  nearly 
26,000  volumes,  is  creditable  to  our 
young  college  at  the  accumulations 
of  a  single  generation.  And  if  we 
look  with  satisfaction  on  the  increase 
of  valuable  appliances  in  every  depart- 
ment of  teaching,  there  is  still  more 
reason  for  congratulation  by  the 
friends  of  higher  education  on  the 
growing  numbers  of  our  students.  We 
have  to  contend  with  the  honourable 
rivalry  of  kindred  institutions  eager  to 
pass  us  in  the  race.  We  have  also  to 
encounter  the  detraction  of  ignoble 
rivals  who  strive  in  vain  to  discredit 
us  by  their  misrepresentations.  So 
long  as  we  are  able  to  point  to  such 
practical  evidence  as  our  growing 
numbers  supply,  in  proof  of  the  favour 
with  which  University  College  is  now 
regarded  by  the  people  of  Ontario, 
we  can  afford  to  smile  at  such  detrac- 
tions. It  is  impossible  for  those  who, 
like  myself  and  my  old  friend  Pro- 
fessor Chapman,  recall  the  litile  hand- 
ful of  students  with  whom  we  entered 
on  the  work  of  this  college  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  to  look  with  other 
than  feelings  of  pride  and  gratification 
on  the  students  as  they  muster  here 


to-day  in  our  large,  yet  inadequate 
Convocation  Hall.  They  sufficiently 
indicate  how  far  we  have  already 
outgrown  what,  when  originally  built, 
was  supposed  to  be  of  needlessly 
ample  dimensions.  But  a  novel  fea- 
ture invites  attention  now.  The 
University  has  for  years  thrown  open 
its  competitive  examinations  and 
honours  to  lady  students  ;  and  in  this 
none  has  more  heartily  sympathized 
than  myself.  But  such  a  step  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  demand  for  facilities 
of  training  in  some  degree  com- 
mensurate with  those  enjoyed  by  the 
students  of  University  College.  On 
this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  address  delivered  by  me  in 
the  Music  Hall  of  this  city  ^fteen 
years  ago,  in  inaugurating  the  first 
movement  for  the  higher  education 
of  women.  The  aim  of  the  essocia- 
tion  then  formed  .was,  as  I  said,  "to 
secure  for  ladies  facilities  for  training 
in  the  higher  departments  of  mental 
culture  in  some  degree  corresponding 
to  those  already  available  for  young 
men.  The  liberal  scale  on  which 
this  Province  has  provided  for  edu- 
cation in  the  higher  departments  of 
learning  has  already  won  for  it  an 
honourable  pre-eminence  among  the 
States  and  Provinces  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  the  ample  pro- 
vision thus  secured  for  the  training 
of  young  men  in  letters,  science,  and 
philosophy,  only  renders  thereby  the 
contrast  more  striking  and  invidious 
which  leaves  to  the  other  sex  nothing 
beyond  the  Common  and  the  county 
Grammar  School.  The  need  of  some- 
thing more  cannot  be  doubted.  To 
what  extent  the  want  is  as  yet  felt 
among  ourselves  the  present  move- 
ment is  designed  to  test;"  and  the 
question  was  accordingly  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  ladies  of  Toronto,  and 
of  the  Province  at  large,  whether 
there  really  existed  among  them  such 
a  desire  for  higher  culture,  and  such 
\  a  willingness  to  do  the  work  of  actual 
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students,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to 
organize  a  scheme  for  their  higher 
education.  In  recent  discussions 
on  this  subject  the  two  essentially 
distinct  questions  of  co-education  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  have 
been  so  confounded  as  to  prove  how 
very  partially  this  important  educa- 
tional question  has  been  studied.  As 
10  the  wisdom  and  the  great  value  of 
the  latter  I  have  ever  entertained  the 
strongest  convictions;  nor  can  I  better 
present  my  views  on  the  subject  than 
by  repeating  the  words  addressed  to 
a  Toronto  audience  years  ago.  "There 
is  no  country  in  the  world,"  I  then 
remarked,  "where  woman  enjoys 
more  leisure  and  independent  free- 
dom of  action  than  in  this  Province; 
emancipated  as  she  is  alike  from 
sordid  cares  and  from  the  oppressive 
exactions  of  social  coventionalities. 
If  men  toil  with  even  undue  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  they  are 
well  content  that  sisters,  wives  and 
daughters  enjoy  its  rewards.  It  is  a 
new  social  organization  in  which, 
unconsciously,  is  being  conferred  on 
woman  all  which  once  pertained  to 
the  world's  privileged  orders.  But 
let  us  not  sacrifice  thereby  that 
womanhood  which  forms  the  fit 
counterpart  to  England's  vigorous  man- 
hood. Let  us  not  strive,  as  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  is  the  result  inneighr 
bouring  States,  to  clothe  woman  in  all 
that  is  costly,  surround  her  with  all 
that  is  attractive  and  luxuriant,  and 
then,  leaving  her  to  her  own  resources, 
exclaim: — 'These  be  the  lilies, 
glorious  as  Solomon's ;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.'  May  we  not 
rather  look  to  woman  for  the  true 
leisure  class,  for  whom  the  great  world 
of  thought  lies  invitingly  open  as  her 
legitimate  sphere?"  Such  were  my 
sentiments  years  ago,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  higher  education  of  women 
had  to  be  urged  on  public  considera- 
tion ;  and    such    they    remain,    un- 


changed. But  to  the  idea  of  a  true 
woman's  college  for  Ontario,  its 
Legislature  has  thus  far  given  the 
negative;  and  I  can  only  say  for  my 
colleagues,  as  for  myself,  that  so  long 
as  co-education  is  the  authorized 
system  in  University  College  it  will 
be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  make  it 
accomplish  for  our  fair  undergraduates 
every  advantage  that  the  plan  is 
capable  of  That  it  is  the  best  system 
few  indeed  have  the  hardihood  to 
affirm.  The  Minister  of  Education, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  has  frankly 
stated  that  "if  it  could  be  had,  he 
would  prefer  if  something  like  Newn- 
ham  Hall  at  Cambridge  could  be 
procured";  and,  so  far  as  appears, 
he  expressed  in  this  the  unanimous 
sentiments  of  his  colleagues;  one  of 
whom  unhesitatingly  condemned  the 
plan  of  co-education,  and  protested 
against  the  disposal  of  so  grave  a 
question  on  mere  grounds  of  economy. 
So  far  the  question  has  been  dealt 
with  at  the  last  moment  with  no 
apparent  recognition  of  the  gravity 
of  the  issues  involved.  I  am  re- 
luctant to  believe  that  a  subject  of 
such  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the 
future  character  and  social  life  of  our 
young  country  has  received  its  final 
settlement  on  mere  grounds  of  econo- 
my; or  that  it  is  vain  to  look  among 
Canadian  statesmen  for  men  "  too 
fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedi- 
ent." Economy,  however  is  undoubt- 
edly in  favour  of  the  present  plan. 
Co-eductation  is  cheap;  and  while 
the  little  Anglo-Canadian  minority 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  who 
borrowed  from  our  Toronto  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of 
;  women  the  plan  which  they  have 
I  successfully  prosecuted  till  now,  are 
furnishing  to  McGill  College  by  pri- 
vate liberality  the  means  for  an 
efficient  system  of  academic  training 
;  specially  adapted  for  its  lady  students, 
i  the  wealthy  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  has    hitherto   prided  itself  on 
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its  thoroughly  organized  school  system, 
adopts  a  plan  confessedly  inferior, 
because  it  is  cheap. 

In  strict  fulfilment  of  my  duty  as 
President  of  this  College,  I  have  laid 
before  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
through  him  before  the  Government, 
my  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  ar- 
rangements proposed.  I  have  done 
it  in  the  interests  of  University  Col- 
lege. But  I  have  done  it  still  more 
in  what  1  believe  to  be-  the  true  in- 
terests of  women.  We  shall,  indeed, 
under  the  present  system  have  lady 
students;  and  I  most  cordially  wish 
them  success  in  their  honourable 
struggle  for  intellectual  training ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  co-education 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 
Nay,  I  feel  assured  that  the  President 
of  Michigan  University,  speaking 
with  all  his  ample  experience  of  co- 
education, is  right  when  he  frankly 
says  that  after  all  has  been  done  to 
throw  open  our  halls  to  them,  the 
majority  of  young  women  seeking 
higher  education  will  do  so  at  col- 
leges specially  designed  for  women. 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  system  now 
introduced  will  fail  in  that  incentive 
to  the  women  of  Ontario,  as  a  class, 
which  is  needed  to  beget  among  us 
the  refining  influences  enjoyed  by  a 
community  where  highly  educated 
women  predominate,  and  give  that 
intellectual  stimulus  which  I  venture 
to  think  is  still  greatly  needed  among 
ourselves.  The  influence  of  gifted 
mothers  on  their  sons  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  daily  companion- 
ship of  cultured  wives  and  sisters  can- 
not be  less  influential  in  lifting  such 
a  community  as  ours  above  the  dead 
level  of  mere  greed  of  gain ;  a  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  still  far  more  by 
conventional  phraseology  than  from 
any  true  aptness  of  the  term,  that  we 
can  separate  law  and  medicine  from 
trade  and  commerce,  as  professions 
specially  devoted  to  letters  or  science. 
I    have   protested    in    former    years 


against  the  mischievous  idea  that  the 
purpose  of  an  arts  course  is  merely 
for  professional  training.  No  nation 
can  flourish  by  such  a  mere  trading 
in  knowledge;  or  hope  to  reap  the  rich 
rewards  which  it  supplies,  except  as 
on  eleemosynary  dole  from  more 
favoured  lands.  The  study  of  the 
humanities  is  a  significant  academic 
term,  not  wholly  obsolete  in  our  uni- 
versities, and  pointing  to  higher  aims 
than  the  mere  equipment  for  profes- 
sional emoluments.  But  if  the  nar- 
rowing of  higher  education  to  such 
training  for  professional  life  is  a  mere 
trafficking  with  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  men :  too  many  of  whom  must,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  be  contented  so  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  battle  of 
life;  how  much  more  undesirable  is 
it  that  we  should  have  only  profes- 
sionally educated  women  ?  In  the 
grand  work  of  education  their  services 
have  long  been  welcomed,  and  there 
ought  assuredly  to  be  no  distinction 
between  the  educational  facilities  and 
acquirements  of  teachers  of  either 
sex.  To  those  ladies,  as  yet  few  in 
number,  who  seek  a  fit  vocation  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  I  wish  noth- 
ing but  success  -success  in  practice, 
no  less  than  in  training,  wherever 
their  services  are  in  demand.  In  so 
far  as  any  of  the  so-called  learned 
professions  are  available  for  women, 
let  them  have  every  facility  for  need- 
ful preparation.  The  amenities  of  the 
bar,  and  the  courtesies  of  a  cross- 
examining  counsel,  have  not  yet 
reached  such  absolute  perfection  that 
we  laymen  need  look  with  apprehen- 
sion on  the  possibility  of  a  learned 
Portia  intruding  on  their  debates. 
But  education  in  its  highest  sense 
means  something  distinct  from  this. 
It  means  education  based  on  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  and 
widely  diff*used,  so  that  it  shall  leaven 
the  whole  community,  and  make  of 
us  an  educated  people.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of 
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highly  educated  women,  through 
whom  we  may  look  for  intellectual 
culture  extending  its  refining  influ- 
ences even  into  the  stormy  arena  of 
political  contention,  while  it  places 
before  the  rising  generation  a  humane 
and  ennobling  standard  such  as  we  can 
very  partially  lay  claim  to  now.  This 
is  what  I  understand  by  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women ;  and  this  the  present 
scheme  tends  to  retard,  rather  than  to 
secure.  It  is  in  the  highest  interests, 
not  of  true  womanhood  only,  but  of 
Canada's  true  manhood  also,  that  I 
have  urged  for  years  the  crowning  of 
our  Provincial  educational  system  by 
the  establishment  of  a  college  for  wo- 
men, adapted  for  all  their  special  re- 
quirements, and  not  less  adequately 
organized  and  equipped  than  that  for 
young  men.  But,  while  it  is  right 
that  I  should  give  free  expression 
to  my  opinions  in  reference  to  a 
change  in  our  college  system  of  graver 
significance  than  anything  that  has 
been  done  since  the  secularization  of 
the  university  in  1850,  we  are  here 
to  carry  out  whatever  system  the  Legis- 
lature may  determine ;  and  it  will  be 
our  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
our  successful  endeavour  in  the  past, 
to  carry  it  out  to  ever-progressive  re- 
sults. 

But  our  growing  numbers,  and  the 
expansion  of  our  university  curricu- 
lum to  place  it  abreast  of  the  science 
and  scholarship  of  the  age,  have  an- 
other aspect  for  us  in  the  anxiety,  not 
unnaturally  aroused  in  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  as  its  expenditure  more 
and  more  approximates  to  the  annual 
revenue  from  the  endowment.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  trouble  myself  with 
our  claims  on  the  Provincial  treasury. 
It  is  a  mere  truism  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  bound  to  see  that  the  Pro- 
vincial College  doos  not  fall  behind 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  imagine  that  a  Provincial  College 


is  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  private 
liberality.  England's  and  Scodand's 
universities,  no  less  than  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  State  institutions,  subjected 
to  the  most  radical  changes  in  their 
systems,  constitution,  and  denomi- 
national oversight,  by  parliamentary 
enactments,  and  supplemented  by 
State  funds.  Yet  they  largely  share 
in  private  beneficence.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  that  .University  College  will 
yet  rejoice  in  generous  benefactors,^ 
whose  names  will  live  in  honourable 
remembrance,  associated  with  the 
chairs  they  have  founded  and  the 
resources  they  have  supplied.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  inadequate  resources 
of  all  our  colleges,  provincial  and 
denominational,  have  given  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  scheme  for  an  amal- 
gamation of  colleges,  unsuccessfully 
aimed  at  in  the  University  Bill  of 
1853;  and  many  friends  of  higher 
education  are  asking  anew  whether 
some  plan  of  united  action  cannot  be 
devised  which  shall  secure  healthful 
co-operation,  and  an  economizing  of 
the  resources  of  the  colleges  of  On- 
tario. My  personal  relations  with  the 
heads  of  other  colleges  are  of  so 
friendly  a  nature  that  I  can  look  for- 
ward with  nothing  but  pleasure  to 
any  practical  scheme  of  confederation 
which  shall  bring  us  into  closer  union 
in  promoting  the  great  object  of 
higher  education  which  we  have  all 
at  heart.  But  it  is  not  for  us,  whose 
system  is  dictated  to  us  by  the  Legis- 
lature, to  originate  any  such  scheme. 
As  to  University  College,  it  is  not 
only  growing  in  numbers,  but,  I  fully 
believe,  increasing  in  efhciency ;  and,, 
if  not  unwisely  tampered  with  by  the 
reckless  spirit  of  Utopian  innovation, 
I  entertain  no  apprehensions  as  to  its 
future,  financial  or  otherwise.  It  has 
a  right  to  say  to  the  Legislature,  with- 
out invidious  disparagement  of  other 
institutions,  that  it  is  doing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  established  :  and  has 
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thus  far  been  found  equal  to  the  de- 
mands on  its  educational  resources. 
Any  scheme  which  aims  at  crippling 
it,  or  which,  however  undesignedly,  is 
calculated  to  detract  from  the  high 
standing  it  has  achieved,  or  to 
diminish  the  advantages  which  it  now 
offers  to  all  students,  I  should  reso- 
lutely oppose.  I  will  add,  moreover, 
that  while  ready  to  enter  in  the  most 
cordial  spirit  on  any  wisely  devised 
scheme  of  confederation,  I  retain  no 
less  strongly  than  ever  my  conviction 
of  the  vast  superiority  for  a  community 
like  this  of  a  Provincial  system  of 
education,  to  any  denominational 
scheme  of  schools  or  colleges.  In  a 
Christian  community  like  ours,  secular 
education  may  be  safely  left  under  the 
wise  control  of  public  opinion ;  ever 
sensitively  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  cherished  religious  con- 
victions of  the  people.  Toronto  may 
claim  in  this  respect  a  character  which 
will  stand  comparison  with  that  of 
any  other  city  on  this  continent;  and 
the  Provincial  College  is  too  largely 
identified  with  the  highest  interests  of 
the  community  to  assume  a  position 
in  any  degree  antagonistic  to  it.  As 
to  the  teaching  of  the  sciences,  which 
is  regarded  with  most  suspicion,  from 
a  supposed  tendency  of  such  studies 
to  lead  to  scepticism,  if  not  to  abso- 
lute materialism  ;  the  recent  utterances 
of  Lord  Rayleigh  from  the  chair  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  supply  a  fitter 
answer  than  any  words  of  mine. 

If  indeed,  as  he  pointed  out  in  his 
inaugural  address,  in  spite  of  all  the 
investigations  of  modern  science,  the 
unique  phenomena  of  the  soap  bubble 
still  remains  an  unsolved  mystery,  the 
student  of  science  may  well  shrink 
with  modest  sensitiveness  from  dog- 
matising on  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  there  is  a  strange  un- 
reasonableness in  vogue.  When  we 
hear  of  a  sceptical  lawyer,  or  come  in 
contact  with   an   unbelieving  trades- 


man, we  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  law  and  commerce  are  inimical 
to  spiritual  faith ;  yet  such  is  the  un- 
just measure  dealt  out  to  science. 
"  It  is  true,"  as  Lord  Rayleigh  re- 
marked, "  that  among  scientific  men, 
as  in  other  classes,  crude  views  are  to 
be  met  with  as  to  the  deeper  things 
of  nature ;  but  that  the  life-long  be- 
liefs of  Newton,  of  Faraday,  and  of 
Maxwell,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
scientific  habit  of  mind,  is  surely  a 
proposition  which  I  need  not  pause  to 
refute."  All  one-sidedness  is  injuri- 
ous ;  and  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to 
any  specialty  is  unfavourable  to  a 
well-balanced  mind.  The  theologian 
will  derive  healthful  aid  from  scien- 
tific research  ;  and  the  metaphysician 
stands  peculiarly  in  need  of  its  practi- 
cal revelations ;  but  only  the  influence 
of  a  morbid  jealousy  can  concentrate 
suspicion  on  those  students  of  nature, 
as  a  class,  who  are  not  only  unweary- 
ingly  engaged  in  the  search  for  her 
hidden  laws,  but  who  systematically 
cultivate  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  That  such  men  are  less  likely 
to  sympathize  with  the  profoundest 
truths  of  religion  than  our  traders  and 
merchants,  our  lawyers  or  our  poli- 
ticians, is  a  fallacy  which  I  will  not 
believe  needs  serious  refutation.  Here, 
therefore,  I  feel  justified  in  affirming 
in  the  strongest  terms  I  can  utter  my 
disapproval  of  any  scheme  that  would 
aim  at  placing  the  sciences  under  a 
theological  censorship.  Religion  has 
everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  amplest  freedom  of 
scientific  research.  Let  knowledge 
grow  from  more  to  more.  Give  it 
freest  scope.  Truth  only,  all  truth, 
will  be  the  gainer.  In  this  free  com- 
monwealth of  Canada  we  cannot,  if 
we  would,  shut  up  our  young  men  in 
cloisters,  and  administer  to  them 
knowledge  in  prescribed  doses.  The 
literature  of  the  day  abounds  with 
crude  and  shallow  scepticism,  the 
miserable  spawn  of  superficial  smatter- 
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ings  of  science ;  and  the  response  of 
the  indignant  theologian  is  by  no 
means  invariably  characterized  by  the 
knowledge  needful  to  supply  the  anti- 
dote. The  only  true  cure  is  to  be 
found  in  deeper  draughts  at  the  great 
fountains  of  truth — 

"  For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again." 

The  fountain  is  indeed  inexhaustible ;  \ 
for  the  domain  of  science  embraces  a  i 
universe   in  which  the  physicist   can   ! 
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assign  no  limits  to  space,  and  the 
metaphysician  concurs  with  the  theo- 
logian in  realizing  no  end  to  time. 
Here,  therefore,  there  is  for  the  stu- 
dent no  finality — 

"No  height  of  daring  is  so  high,  but  higher 
The  earnest  soul  may  yet  find  grace  to  climb; 
Truth  springeth  out  of  truth;  the  loftiest  flier 
That  soareth  on  the  sweep  of  thought  sub- 
lime 
Resteth  at  length;  and  still  beyond  doth 

guess 
Truth  infinite   as    God   toward    which    to 
press.'' 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.'- 


BY  PRINCIPAL  SIR  J.   WILLIAM  DAWSON,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 


IN  introducing  this  subject  it  may 
be  well  to  recall  the  history  of 
the  movement  in  relation  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  connection 
with  the  University.  Our  attention 
was  first  directed  to  it  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  McGill  Nor- 
mal School  in  1857,  by  which  we 
were  enabled  to  carry  on  classes  for 
the  preparation  of  women  for  the 
higher  positions  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  which  has  undoubtedly 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  education 
generally  throughout  this  Province. 
A  httle  later  the  attempt  was  made  to 
render  the  benefits  of  the  Normal 
School  and  of  our  classes  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  available  to  ladies  not 
intending  to  be  teachers  ;  and  at  one 
time  classes  of  ladies  from  the  school 
of  ■  the  late  Miss  Lyman,  regularly 
attended  my  lectures  in  our  old  rooms 
at  Burnside  Hall.  These  efforts  were, 
however,  very  imperfect,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  succeed  unless 
followed  up  with  more  definite  pro- 
vision for  the  work,  and  were  not  long 

*  A  Report  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  McGill 
University,  October.  1884. 


continued.  In  1870,  when  the  Uni- 
versity appealed  to  its  friends  for 
additional  endowment,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  College  library,  in  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkes 
moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  University  should,  as  early  as 
possible,  extend  its  benefits  to  women. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  our  late  Chancellor, 
Judge  Day,  pledged  himself  that  it 
should  receive  attention.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution  that  on 
my  return  from  England  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  I  endeavoured  to 
enlist  the  leading  ladies  of  the  city 
and  our  college  professors  in  the 
scheme  for  a  Ladies'  Educational 
Association,  similar  to  those  then 
recently  established  in  the  mother 
country.  This  association  has  since 
that  time  been  one  of  the  recognized 
institutions  of  the  city,  and  has  done 
an  incalcuable  amount  of  good ; 
though  in  recent  years,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  institution  of  the  High 
School  for  Girls  and  of  the  Exami- 
nations for  the  Associate  in  Arts  and 
Senior  Associate   established  by  this 
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University  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Bishop's  College,  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for  a 
more  definite  and  systematic  training, 
which  those  who  had  been  active  in 
•connection  with  the  Ladies'  Associ- 
ation and  the  examinations  for  women, 
felt  must  soon  be  supplied.  As  an 
early  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
thoughtful  and  educated  ladies,  I 
should  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Hannah  Willard  Lyman  Memorial 
Fund,  founded  by  pupils  of  that  emi- 
nent educationist,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  this  University,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  women  under  our  auspices.  Fur- 
ther indications  were  the  endowment 
of  the  Trafalgar  Institute  as  a  college 
for  women  by  the  late  Donald  Ross, 
and  the  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Jane 
Scott;  though  these  were  not  in 
immediate  connection  with  this  Uni- 
versity. The  means  for  carrying  out 
our  wishes  did  not,  however,  appear 
to.be  available;  and  when,  last  year, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Corporation,  by  his 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  women,  there  seemed  no  nearer 
prospect  of  effective  action  than  at 
any  previous  period.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Corporation,  after 
collecting  by  means  of  a  committee  a 
certain  amount  of  information,  in  my 
opinion  wisely  determined  to  wait  for 
still  further  facts  and  developments 
before  committing  itself  to  any  decisive 
action.  There  was  the  more  reason 
for  this,  inasmuch  as  very  partial  suc- 
cess had  attended  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  classes  in  some  of  the 
universities  in  this  country,  while  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  the  subject 
was  actively  discussed,  and  Dr.  Wilson, 
President  of  University  College,  had 
taken  strong  ground  against  the 
method  of  mixed  classes.  Some  of 
the  best  models  for  imitation  seemed 
also  to  be  those  in  use  in  the  mother 
country,  respecting  which  our  inform- 


ation was  very  imperfect,  and  to  some 
extent  contradictory.  In  connection 
with  this  decision,  I  proposed,  in 
visiting  Great  Britian,  to  study  in  as 
great  detail  as  possible  the  methods 
in  operation  in  that  country,  and  to 
report  on  my  return  as  to  their  appli- 
cability to  our  circumstances. 

EDUCATION     OF     WOMEN     IN    BRITAIN. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
day;  and  in  the  interval  between  my 
visit  of  1870  and  that  of  1883,  the 
progress  in  this  direction  had  rivalled 
that  in  popular  education  connected 
with  the  institution  of  board  schools, 
and  that  in  technical  education  arising 
from  the  founding  of  the  numerous 
local  colleges  of  science  and  art.  All 
of  these  are  products  of  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  imitedly  they  are 
effecting  a  stupendous  educational  re- 
volution. Perhaps  no  indication  of 
the  importance  attached  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  England  could 
be  more  impressive  than  the  character 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convocation  of 
Oxford,  in  May  last,  for  the  final  vote 
on  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
higher  examinations,  at  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present.  The 
meeting  was  said  to  be  one  ot  the 
largest  on  record,  and  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  was  crowded  with  spectators 
of  the  highest  class,  who  welcomed 
with  acclamation  the  declaration  of 
the  result  of  464  votes  in  favour  of 
the  new  regulations  to  321  against. 
Yet  the  question  at  issue  was  merely 
that  of  extending  to  women  the  privi- 
leges already  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge;  and  the  number 
of  students  in  the  two  Halls  attached 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  does  not 
exceed  fifty,  though  under  the  new 
arrangements  it  will  probably  increase. 

In   considering    from    a    practical 
point  of  view  the   provision  for  the 
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higher  education  of  women,  two  sub 
jects  specially  attract  our  attention. 
First,  the  Means  and  Methods  of 
Educational  Training,  and  Secondly, 
the  Examinations  and  Distinctions  to 
which  education  leads.  These  are  no 
doubt  closely  connected,  since  edu- 
cation without  any  examinations  or 
degrees  is  deprived  of  its  most  valu- 
able tests  and  stimuli,  and  since  exa- 
minations tend  to  guide  the  efforts  of 
educators ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
examinations  without  adequate  means 
of  genuine  education  become  mere 
inducements  to  cramming.  These 
two  departments  of  the  work  may, 
however,  be  considered  separately, 
with  some  advantage  in  so  far  as  the 
clearness  of  our  conceptions  is  con- 
cerned. 

GENERAL    METHODS    AND    RESULTS    IN 
BRITAIN. 

The  most  general  statement  that 
can  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
educational  side  of  the  question  in 
the  mother  country,  is  that  the  training 
of  woman  in  the  higher  subjects  is 
everywhere  based  on  the  curriculum 
of  the  colleges  for  men.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  courses  of 
study  still  somewhat  hampered  with 
mediaeval  precedents,  and  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  requirements  of  the 
examinations  for  learned  professions, 
would  not  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
education  of  women  in  our  time. 
But  though  this  may  be  admitted  in 
the  abstract,  in  practice  it  is  felt  that 
it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  women 
that  they  should  attain  to  the  standard 
established  as  the  result  of  experience, 
and  accepted  as  sufficient  in  all  cases 
of  educational  and  other  employment 
where  a  liberal  education  is  required. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  ladies  insist 
on  having  the  same  course  of  study 
and  being  subject  to  the  same  exami- 
nations with  the  male  students.  At 
the  same  time  they  avail  themselves 
fully  of  those  exemptions  and  options 
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I  which    are    connected    with   honour 

studies,  and  which  now  give  so  great 

a   range   of  possible  training  to  the 

senior  student.     In  this  way  there  can 

I  be  no  doubt  that  experience  will  settle 

j   the  precise  lines  of  study  most  desired 

I  by  and  suitable  for  women ;  but  the  ex- 

\  perience  is  scarcely  of  sufficiently  long 

I  duration  fully  to  determine  this,  and  in 

I  the  meantime  much  of  this  discussion 

j  as  to  the  capacity  of  women  for  the 

intellectual  work  required  of  men,  and 

I  as  to  possible  injury  from  their  being 

subjected  to  it,  may  be  set  aside  as 

purely   theoretical,  or  may  be  left  to 

be  solved  by  the  judicious  practical 

trials  of  experienced  educators,   and 

by  the  good  sense  of  the  lady  students 

themselves.    The  last  report  of  Girton 

College,  Cambridge,   which  is  one  of 

the  older  college  for  women,  gives, 

however,  some  interesting  figures  on 

this  point.     The  number  of  students 

of  the  College  who  have  taken  Degree 

Certificates  of  the  University  since  its 

establishment,  stands  as  follows: — 

Matheinatical    Tripos 24 

Classical  Tripos 28 

Moral  Science  Tripos 9 

Natural  Science  Tripos 15 

Historical    Tripos 6 

Theological  Tripos i 

Ordinary  Degree 24 

Total   107 

The  report  of  Newnhatn  College, 
which  has  not  been  so  long  in  opera- 
tion, and  reaching  up  only  to  1883, 
is  as  follows  : — 

Mathematical  Tripos 5 

Classical  Tripos 10 

Moral  Science  Tripos 9 

Natural  Science  Tripos 9 

Historical  Tripos 11 

Total 44 

showing  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion in  favour  of  Natural  and  Moral 
Science,  and  History. 

These  lists  show  that  the  women 
distribute  themselves  over  the  honour 
subjects    in    the   same    manner    with 
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len,  and  that  their  tastes  and  capa- 
cities lead  them  quite  as  much  to 
the  older  mathematical  and  classical 
studies  as  to  the  more  modern  honour 
subjects,  the  proportion  of  successful 
candidates  for  mathematical  and  clas- 
sical honours  being  in  the  Girton  list, 
to  those  for  all  the  other  subjects  as 
52  to  31,  and  in  the  Newnham  list  15 
to  29,  or  in  both  67  to  60. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  less 
than  forty-seven  of  the  ladies  in  the 
Girton  list  had  become  professional 
teachers,  and  most  of  them  in  high 
departments  of  the  profession,  while 
only  one  is  noted  as  having  entered 
any  other  profession.  This  is  a  fact 
which  indicates  the  prevailing  deter- 
mination of  educated  women  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  this  profession  will  ulti- 
mately fall  largely  into  their  hands. 
I  have  not  the  figures  for  Newnham, 
but  have  reason  to  believe  the  pro- 
portion there  is  quite  as  large. 

SEPARATE     OR     MIXED     EDUCATION. 

In  Britain,  as  in  this  country,  the 
question  of  separate  or  mixed  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, the  practical  and  free  genius  of 
the  English  people  has  set  itself  to 
work  out  the  problem  in  real  life,  in- 
stead of  debating  it  in  a  theoretical 
manner,  and  consequently  we  find  a 
number  of  experiments  in  progress. 
These  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads  :  ist.  What  is  sometimes  called 
in  this  country  "  co-education,"  or  the 
education  of  both  sexes  in  mixed 
classes;  2nd.  Separate  education  in 
colleges  specially  for  women ;  and  3rd. 
Intermediate  or  eclectic  methods,  in 
which  the  two  first  are  combined  in 
various  proportions.  The  co-exist- 
ence of  these  different  methods  has 
the  good  effect  of  enabling  parents 
and  students  to  make  a  choice  of 
systems,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  which  they  prefer,  without  estab- 


lishing anything  more  than  a  friendly 
rivalry  between  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions. 

I  found  the  method  of  mixed 
classes  in  successful  operation  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Bristol,  in  both  of 
which  women  are  admitted  freely  into 
the  ordinary  classes.  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  serious  practical  difliculty, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  French  class 
at  Bristol,  in  which  a  separation  had 
become  necessary,  but  this  was  attri- 
buted rather  to  the  number  of  students 
than  to  any  serious  failure  in  discipline. 

In  addition  to  the  cheapness  and 
facility  of  this  method,  it  was  clamied 
for  it  by  its  •  friends  that  it  fitted 
women  better  for  the  struggle  of  life 
in  competition  with  men,  and  was  thus 
suited  to  those  who  required  this 
hardening  process,  because  in  the 
present  social  condition  of  England 
they  would  have  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  commending  itself  to  the 
taste  of  women  generally,  as  the  num- 
ber of  women  availing  themselves  of 
it  has  of  late  years  diminished  rather 
than  increased,  and  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  where  it  was  attempted 
under  what  seemed  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  abandoned. 
In  London  its  success  has  evidently 
depended  greatly  on  the  prestige  of 
University  College,  and  on  the  exist- 
ence of  several  good  colleges  for  ladies 
alone,  which  allow  those  who  prefer 
the  separate  system  to  pursue  their 
education  in  this  way.  Some  facts 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  would 
lead  me  to  infer  that  the  education  in 
mixed  classes  may  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  young  women  than 
that  in  separate  classes,  but  this  may 
depend  rather  on  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  enter  these  classes  than 
on  the  system  itself 

The  method  of  education  in  sepa- 
rate colleges  for  women  is  carried  out 
in  the  great  college  of  Cheltenham, 
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which  has  as  many  as  500  pupils  and 
students;  in  Bedford,  North  London 
and  Milton  Mount  Colleges  and  in 
the  King's  College  classes  in  London, 
and  it  is  also  to  be  pursued  in  the 
great  college  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
HoUoway,  whose  buildings  are  being 
erected  at  Windsor.  I  had  much 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  Cheltenham 
College  and  in  conferring  with  its 
principal,  Miss  Beale,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  able  of  the  educationists 
'of  England,  and  who  has  brought  this 
institution  into  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency  almost  without  extraneous 
aid.  The  college  has  an  admirable 
building,  which  is  eminent  among 
English  educational  structures  for  the 
excellence  of  its  arrangements  for 
heating  and  ventilation  ;  and  in  many 
respect's  it  resembles  the  great  Ameri- 
can colleges  like  Vassar  and  Welles- 
ley,  except  that  it  receives  young  girls 
and  gives  them  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion, so  that  it  embraces  all  grades  of 
classes  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
school  up  to  those  preparing  for  the 
honour,  B.A.  of  the  University  of 
London,  to  which  its  students  go  up 
for  their  degrees.  The  class  studying 
for  the  B.A.  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  only  twelve  in  number,  the  greater 
part  of  the  students  being  content  to 
pass  in  some  of  the  previous  examina- 
tions. Last  year  it  sent  up  eight  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  B.A.,  and 
fifteen  for  the  intermediate,  formerly 
known  as  the  first  B.A.  examination. 
Its  teachers  are  ladies,  some  of  them 
graduates  of  London,  and  the  whole 
establishment  is  pervaded  with  an  air 
of  refinement  and  Christian  influence 
quite  different  from  that  in  ordinary 
colleges  for  men.  The  students  do 
not  board  together  in  the  college,  but 
in  separate  houses,  each  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  recognized  by  the  col- 
lege, and  capable  of  superintending 
the  studies  of  the  students,  or  having 
a  tutor  for  that  purpose.  Other  col- 
leges of  this  kind,  though  not  so  large 


as  that  at  Cheltenham,  are  conducted 
on  similar  principles,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  students  who  annually 
take  degrees  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don are  from  institutions  of  this  class. 

The  third  method,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  intermediate  or  eclec- 
tic, is  that  pursued  atGirtonand  Newn- 
ham  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  Somer- 
ville  and  Lady  Margaret  Halls,  Ox- 
ford, the  Women's  Department  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the 
classes  of  the  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Edu- 
cational Association.  As  existing  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  which  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  method,  it  is 
merely  a  development  of  the  same 
system  of  separate  colleges  attached 
to  the  University,  which  is  pursued  in 
the  education  of  men.  Colleges  for 
women  come  in  as  an  ordinary  feature 
in  such  an  arrangement ;  and  as  it  is 
usual  for  male  students  to  pursue  the 
greater  part  of  their  studies  in  their 
colleges  under  tutors,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  intercollegiate  or  uni- 
versity lectures  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, it  naturally  follows  that  the  same 
rule  should  apply  to  the  colleges  for 
women. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Gir- 
ton,  Newnham,  Somerville  Hall  and 
the  Women's  Department  of  Owens 
College,  and  of  conferring  with  Miss 
Louisa  Stevenson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ladies'  Association  of  Edinburgh. 
I  am  under  special  obligations  also 
to  Miss  Bernard,  the  Principal  of 
Girton,  to  Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  the 
Vice-Principal  of  Newnham,  to  Miss 
Shaw  Lefevre  and  Miss  Haigh,  of 
Somerville  Hall,  and  Miss  Wilson,  of 
the  Women's  Department  of  Owens 
College,  for  kindness  in  answering 
my  questions  and  in  explaining  the 
plans  and  regulations  of  those  institu- 
tions ;  while  I  had  also  opportunities 
of  discussing  their  methods  and  re- 
sults with  leading  members  of  the 
universities  with  which  these  colleges 
are  connected. 


INewnham  College,  which  may  be 
taJcen  as  an  example,  has  two  halls, 
the  South   and  North    Hall,   on    the 
opposite  sides  of  a  road,  at  Newnham, 
a  suburb  of  Cambridge.    It  is  managed 
by  a  council  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and    is    sustained   by  an  association 
known   as    the  Association    for    pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  resident  staff  consists  of  a  princi- 
pal, vice-principal,  three  lecturers  and 
^^a  secretary,  all  of  whom  are  women. 
^^■The  Principal  has  special  charge  of 
^^Hthe  South   and  the  Vice-Principal  of 
^^Bthe  North  Hall.     Besides  the  resident 
^^^■staff  there  are  a  number  of  teachers, 
some  of  them  lecturers  and  fellows  of 

I  colleges  and  others  ladies,  engaged 
by  the  College  to  lecture  to  its  students, 
and  representing  the  subjects  of  ma- 
thematics, classics,  moral  science, 
natural  science,  history,  divinity,  Eng- 
lish literature  and  modern  languages. 
Students  must  be  eighteen  before 
entering.  The  course  of  study  is 
based  on  the  requirements  of  the 
University  examinations,  and  all  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  honour 
subjects.  In  pursuing  some  of  these, 
it  is  expedient  for  them  to  attend  the 
public  lectures  of  certain  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  and  to  this 
extent  mixed  education  is  allowed  in 
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the  senior  years.  The  full  course  ex- 
tends over  nine  to  twelve  terms,  that 
is  three  or  four  years,  and  all  students 
in  residence  must  take  the  regular 
course,  though  certain  courses  of 
lectures  are  open  to  women,  not  stu- 
dents of  the  College,  on  obtaining 
permission  of  the  Council.  The 
buildings  accommodate  eighty  stu- 
dents, and  are  plain,  neat  and  well 
planned.  Each  student  has  one  room, 
with  a  curtained  recess  for  a  bed. 
There  are  a  library,  study-rooms^ 
class-rooms,  and  chemical  and  physi- 
ological laboratory,  and  a  garden 
and  lawn  are  attached  to  each  hall 
for  recreation.  The  students  who 
attend  classes  in  Cambridge,  walk 
into  town  in  all  weathers,  and  wear 
boots  and  garments  suited  to  the 
work.  I  had  the  pleasure,  by  request 
of  my  friend,  Prof.  Hughes,  of  deliver- 
ing a  short  extempore  lecture  on  the 
questions  relating  to  Eozoofi  to  a  class 
of  about  twenty  students,  one-third  of 
them  ladies,  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum  ;  and  I  found  that  the 
lectures  of  Professors  Adams,  Cay- 
ley,  Dewar,  Harcourt,  Liveing,  Lord. 
Rayleigh,  Seeley,  Stuart  and  others, 
are  open  to  the  studentsof  the  women's, 
colleges  in  their  senior  years. 
{To  be  contvnied.) 


HINTS  TO  A  COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOL  CLASS. 


BY  EDWARD  SCARLETT,  INSPECTOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  COBOUKG,  ONT. 


OUNG  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  about 

TO  ENTER  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

1AM  pleased  to  have  the  honour  of 
welcoming  you  to  our  County 
Model  School,  where  you  will  further 
prepare  yourselves  for  the  important 
work  upon  which  you  are  about  to 
enter. 


*An  Address  delivered  to  the  candidates  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  County  Model  School  at  Cobourg,  on  Tues- 
day, Sept.  Qth. 


The  various  vocations  arising  from 
a  division  of  labour  in  civilized  society 
require  careful  preparation  for  the 
right  performance  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  the  success  of 
any  individual  in  any  important  call- 
ing is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
power  of  observation,  energy  and  skill 
which  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  exer- 
cise. Nine-tenths  of  the  failures  of 
professional  men  of  to-day  are  due  to 
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a  lack  of  innate  perception  and  apti- 
tude, the  possession  of  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  success  in  every  calling  in 
life,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Public 
School  teaching,  on  which  depends 
the  gravest  and  most  momentous 
results. 

You  have  come  here  to  avail  your- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  a  training 
school,— an  Institution  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud,  a  credit  as  it  is  to  pro- 
vincial enterprise  and  local  intelli- 
gence. The  object  will  be  not  only 
to  teach,  or,  rather,  to  improve  you 
in  the  best  methods  of  organization, 
school-government  and  the  art  of  im- 
parting instruction,  but  also  to  ascer- 
tain who  possesses  the  genius  of  a  live 
teacher.  The  last  I  hold  to  be  the 
highest  function  of  a  training  school, 
either  Normal  or  County  Model,  as 
the  teacher's  certificate  should  now 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  trustees 
that  the  bearer  is  a  teacher,  and  to  the 
exact  extent  represented  on  the  face 
of  such  certificate. 

The  influence  you  may  exert  for 
failure  or  success  rests  largely  with 
yourselves.  If  you  are  of  the  right 
stamp,  if  you  are  a  natural  teacher, 
the  best  results  will  follow.  Your 
school  will  be  very  much  as  you  are, 
polite  or  vulgar,  neat  or  untidy 
thoughtful  or  otherwise — very  much 
as  you  may  direct.  The  manner  of  the 
teacher  is  better  than  gold  to  a  section. 
Without  seeing  the  teacher,  I  can 
obtain  a  very  good  photograph  from 
the  manner  of  the  children,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  school-room  and 
its  surroundings.  Again,  show  me 
a  school-house,  its  furnishings  and 
equipments,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
kind  of  people  live  in  the  section. 

In  regard  to  visiting  the  homes  of 
children  under  your  supervision,  I 
cannot  direct  you  other  than  that  it  is 
especially  necessary  that  you  should 
be  familiar  with  the  home  influences 
and  circumstances  of  each  child  at- 
tending  your   school,    in    order   the 


better  to  understand  how  to  deal  with 
individual  cases  when  difficulties  arise. 
Consider  the  circumstances  of  a  pupil 
before  you  are  too  exacting  or  severe. 
You  may  not  find  it  the  best  policy 
to  have  pet  visiting  places.  However 
if  you  think  that  the  welfare  of  a  sec- 
tion would  be  better  promoted  by 
what  would  please  the  parson  best, 
let  your  communication  be  "yea, 
yea,"  or  "nay,  nay,"  for  "Were't 
done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
it  were  done  quickly." 

You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage 
to  read  some  good  school  journal  in 
order  to  make  you  familiar  with  new 
methods  of  instruction,  conversant 
with  the  doings  of  the  educational 
world,  and  cognizant  of  the  changes 
peculiar  to  our  present  transition. 
Do  not  be  anxious  to  adopt  every  new 
plan  in  teaching  that  you  see  or 
read  about.  Preserve  your  individu- 
ality, and  do  not  take  charge  of 
school  as  a  second  edition  of  some- 
body else.  It  is  quite  common  to 
imitate  the  weaknesses  of  people,  and 
less  natural  to  imitate  what  is  most 
to  be  admired  in  them.  This  is  why 
I  regard  the  bearing  of  a  teacher  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Children  are  very  imitative;  and 
the  school-room  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  over  habits,  nianners  and 
tastes.  I  would  not  recommend  you 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  lecturing,  when 
a  few  words  will  express  what  you 
wish  to  convey.  The  best  taught 
schools  in  our  country  to-day  are  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  talk  but 
little.  Your  object  should  be  rather 
to  keep  your  pupils  busy  than  to 
appear  to  be  very  busy  yourselves. 
Less  talking,  more  teaching,  and  more 
thoughtful  work  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
is  what  we  are  looking  for.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  teachers  do  for  pupils 
as  what  pupils  do  for  themselves  that 
gives  potency  and  progress  to  our 
Public  Schools. 

Many    of  you    are   comparatively 
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young,  and  perhaps  do  not  know  how 
to  value  good  health.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  give  a  more  wholesome 
recipe  than  faithful  discharge  of  duty, 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise  and  clear 
conscience.  I  would  have  you  give 
especial  attention  to  the  instruction 
given  by  the  principal  and  his  assis- 
tants, to  prepare  cheerfully  whatever 
lessons   may  be  assigned,    to  watch 


critically  the  teaching  done  during  the 
term,  to  acc^uit  yourselves  creditably, 
and  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that  in 
time  to  come  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to 
those  in  any  way  associated  with  this 
institution  to  refer  to  the  class  of 
1884. 

I  again  welcome  you  to  our  Model 
School,  where  you  have  my  warmest 
wishes  for  your  welfare. 


SULLY'S  "OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY    PROF.    R.    ADAMSON. 


M". 


SULLY'S  contributions  to 
Psychology  have  already  se- 
cured for  him  so  distinct  a  place  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  successful 
students  of  the  science  that  a  reviewer 
of  his  latest  work  is  absolved  from  the 
pleasant  task  of  merely  general  eulogy. 
It  needs  not  to  be  said  in  many  words 
that  in  the  "  Outlines  of  Psychology  " 
ample  evidence  is  afforded  of  the 
writer's  power  of  acute  analysis  and 
felicitous  statement,  and  that  the 
reader  will  find  in  it  not  only  a  valu- 
able compendium  of  much  new  work 
but  also  rich  material  for  further 
reflection.  Nor  does  it  seem  need- 
ful to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  book  viewed 
in  relation  to  such  similarly  planned 
treatises  as  may  formerly  have  been 
accessible  to  the  English  student.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Sully's 
book,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time 
when  psychology  is  occupying  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  and  the 
material  of  the  science  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  must  take  a  position 
distinctly  in  advance  of  its  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  line.  It  embodies 
researches  of  a  novel  description,  and 
it  brings  before  the  student  views  and 
lines  of  inquiry  the  importance  and 
significance  of  which  have  been  but 
recently  recognized. 


At  the  same  time  the  circumstances 
which  give  to  Mr.  Sully's  volume  its 
fortunate  position,  as  representing 
in  compendious  form  an  immense 
amount  of  new  work  in  psychology, 
have  other  consequences  and  impose 
weighty  obligations  on  the  writer  of  a 
systematic  treatise.  It  is  an  old 
theorem  that  form  and  matter  go 
together,  and  certainly,  in  respect  to 
any  science,  it  is  rarely  possible  for 
its  material  to  increase  largely  in 
quantity  without  a  change  taking 
place  in  the  fundamental  notion, 
principle  or  method,  which  animates 
the  whole  and  gives  it  a  special  place 
in  the  wide  domain  of  knowledge. 
The  period  which  has  been  so  rich  in 
detailed  psychological  work  has  been 
one  of  continued  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  exact  nature,  the  conditions, 
even  the  possibility  of  a  science  of 
psychology.  The  many  treatises  on 
psychology  which  represent  that  work 
offer  to  the  student  a  very  chaos  of 
conflicting  views  in  respect  to  all  the 
fundamental  problems  of  principle 
and  method,  and  a  teacher  of  psy- 
chology finds  that  his  hardest,  though 
perhaps  not  his  least  profitable,  task 
is  to  give  such  an  initial  statement  of 
the  nature  of  his  facts  as  shall  be 
consistent  and  capable  of  develop- 
ment.   That  there  are  special  grounds 
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of  difficulty  in  taking  the  first  steps  in 
psychology  is  a  well-recognized  and 
much  deplored  truth,  and  one  might 
add  that  it  is  likewise  peculiar  to 
psychology  that  the  liminal  difficulties 
cannot  be  evaded  without  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  body 
of  the  exposition.  In  the  objective 
sciences,  that  is,  in  those  portions  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  material  is, 
so  to  speak,  one-sided,  in  which  no 
fact  is  contemplated  save  under 
the  form  of  something  capable  of 
being  presented  as  an  object  to  a  cogni- 
tive mind,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
strictly  scientific  difficulties  from  so- 
called  metaphysical  problems  by  mere 
reference  to  the  marked  difference  of 
treatment.  But  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
blems which  the  psychologist  has  to 
handle  /;/  luniiie — whether  his  facts 
can  be  viewed  as  objects  merely,  and 
if  he  be  wise  he  will  not  allow  himself 
to  be  misled  by  any  shibboleths  of  the 
tribe  of  science.  Terms  like  "order- 
liness," "uniformity,"  "law,"  have  but 
a  formal  significance,  and  must  not 
be  supposed  to  carry  with  them  any 
decision  of  the  real  difficulty  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  within  which 
order,  uniformity,  and  law  are  to  be 
manifested. 

Psychologists  of  a  former  generation 
used  often  to  include  in  their  treat- 
ment a  chapter  on  the  difficulties 
which  originated  in  the  terminology  of 
their  science.  They  rarely  exhausted 
these  difficulties,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  more  useful  section  in 
a  modern  scientific  treatise  on  the 
subject  than  that  which  should  submit 
to  the  most  careful  treatment  the 
sources  of  ambiguity  in  the  terms 
inevitably  employed  in  the  investiga- 
tion. Language,  though  rich,  is  far 
from  rich  enough  to  furnish  equiva- 
lents for  all  the  shades  of  significance 
that  may  call  for  expression,  and,  in 
tracing  the  development  of  so  enor- 
mously complex  a  fact  as  the  indi- 
vidual   mind,    the    psychologist    has 


i  constantly  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
j  the  erroneous  identifications  of  differ- 
I  ent  phenomena  that  are  likely  to  arise 
from    the    employment  of    identical 
j  terms.     Words  always  imply  the  stage 
J  of  intelligence  in  which  quite  definite 
;  recognition   of  object  and   objective 
!  connection  has  been    acquired,    and 
I  cause  us  therefore  serious  perplexity 
\  when  we  are  called  upon   to   express 
either  a  simple  phase  of  thought,  or  a 
i  merely    abstracted    portion,    or    the 
;  complex  fact  of  recognizing  an  object. 
It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that 
I  the  vast  extent  of  the  material  which 
i  the  psychologist  has  to  handle  makes 
,  systematic  treatment  unusually  hard  ; 
and  perhaps   it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  say  that,  whether  or  not  a  science  of 
mind  be  possible,  it  does  not  yet  exist 
as  a  fact.     In  face  of  the  phenomena 
j  of  mind,    psychology   is   at    present 
j  much    in     the     position     in    which 
'  mechanics   was   to    the    complicated 
i   forms  of  material  change  prior  to  the 
;  disclosure  of  the  simplest  laws  of  mov- 
'  ing  bodies.     We  are  probably  only  on 
the  way  towards  arrangements  of  our 
facts  into  relatively  simple  and  com- 
'  plex,  and  are  yet  far  from  the  stage 
at    which     systematic     development 
of  the    whole   is    practicable.     It   is 
in    view    of    the    general    problems 
arising  from  the  exceeding  complexity 
of  the  psychological  data,  the  great 
difficulty  of  defining  their  nature,  and 
the  close  relation  of  the  inquiry  to 
other  lines  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, that  one  must  examine  any  new 
presentation  of  the  science;  but  before 
asking    how   far    Mr.    Sully's   volume 
advances  our  insight,  a  word  may  be 
permitted  on  certain  minor  ends  which 
the  work  may  serve  and  probably  is 
intended  to  serve.     It  is  a  text-book, 
that  is,  it  offers  a  general  introduction 
to  the  vast  subject,   an  introduction 
suited  to  a  first  study ;  and  further, 
j  it  includes    special  reference   to  the 
I  theory    of   Education.      In  both    re- 
'  spects,   while  the   book   gives    much 
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that  is  valuable,  much  that  cannot  be 
got  elsewhere  and  that  is  nevertheless 
indispensable,  it  appears  to  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  For  the 
student  who  is  beginning  psycho- 
logical work  it  is  at  once  too  long  and 
too  short — toj  long,  because  it  has 
endeavoured  to  include  almost  every 
special  line  of  investigation,  too  short, 
because  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  refrain  from  the  complete,  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  even  cardinal  diffi- 
culties. In  my  opinion,  it  is  far  more 
important  that  the  student  should  be 
brought  by  careful  and  many-sided 
treatment  of  the  more  prominent 
phases  of  mental  life  to  realise  the 
general  nature  of  the  subject,  than 
that  he  should  be  introduced  to  the 
special  researches  that  have  grown  up 
in  connection  with  each  point  in  the 
complex  history  of  mind.  Such 
special  researches  have  their  value 
only  when  carried  out  on  a  well- 
secured  basis,  and  they  are  even  apt 
to  mislead  when  taken  up  too  soon. 
The  considerations  involved  in  them 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  fuller 
handling  than  is  appropriate  to  a  text- 
book, and  brief  reference  is  likely  to 
convey  a  false  impression  of  their 
exact  nature.  I  do  not  say  that  what 
Mr.  Sully  gives  us,  in  regard,  e.g.^  to 
the  mechanism  of  sensation  and  to 
movement,  is  not  in  itself  of  high 
value,  but  merely  that  it  does  not 
seem  material  of  a  kind  to  be  profit- 
able to  the  student.  On  another 
feature  of  the  book  in  which  it  bears 
on  the  wants  of  the  student,  the  unity 
of  conception  or  method  implied  in 
it,  I  shall  presently  comment ;  and  I 
would  add  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
which  will  probably  be  shared  by 
other  readers,  that  Mr.  Sully  had 
found  it  possible  to  extend  largely  his 
bibliographical  references. 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  Mr. 
Sully  in  his  remarks  on  the  connec- 
tion between  Psychology  and  theory 
of  Education ;  and  certainly,  were  one 
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to  draft  a  course  of  instruction  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  Pyschology 
should  occupy  an  important  place 
therein.  I  would  add  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  study  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  theory  of  education 
is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  psy- 
chologist. These  problems  compel 
him  to  dwell  on  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  life,  and  bring 
before  him  in  a  very  suggestive  way 
the  variations  in  the  nature  of  each 
phase  of  that  life  due  to  its  develop- 
ment. But  if  a  writer  proposes  to  go 
beyond  the  general  bearing  of  psy- 
chology on  educational  work,  which 
is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
a  regular  order  of  mental  develop- 
ment, he  must,  I  think,  take  in  more 
than  Mr.  Sully  has  found  compatible 
with  the  limits  of  his  treatise.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  compare  in 
detail  the  general  rules  of  educational 
practice  and  the  materials  of  educa- 
tion with  his  psychological  doctrines. 
Only  so  can  he  attain  the  desired  end 
of  correcting  and  illuminating  educa- 
tional method.  The  short  sections 
appended  to  the  several  chapters,  in 
which  Mr.  Sully  makes  specific  the 
reference  to  education,  are  too  brief 
to  represent  all  that  is  implied  in 
his  psychological  analysis,  and  suffer 
moreover  from  being  so  broken  up. 
Mr.  Sully,  however,  may  be  encour- 
aged to  do  what  he  is  eminently  fitted 
for,  to  deal  systematically  with  educa- 
tional theory,  and  we  should  gladly 
hail  such  a  treatment. 

Turning  now  to  the  work  as  repre- 
senting  a    complete     statement,     in 
elementary   fashion,    of  the   facts  of 
mental  life,  one  is  naturally  attracted 
by    the   general    arrangement   of  its 
parts,  a  feature  by  no  means  so  exter- 
nal as  it  might  seem.     A  brief  intro- 
I  ductory    chapter  on   the  Scope   and 
Method    of   Psychology,    a    chapter 
supplemented  to  some  extent  by  three 
:  Appendices,    is    followed    by    three 
I  chapters  on  Mental  Operations  and 
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their  Conditions,  on  Mental  Develop- 
ment, and  on  Attention,  which  form  in 
conjunction  the  real  introduction,  the 
general  treatment  of  mind  as  a  whole. 
Then,  following  to  some  extent  the 
traditional  rubrics,  come  six  chapters 
(v.-x.  inclusive,)  on  Intellect,  passing 
in  review,  successively.  Sensation, 
Perception,  Reproductive  Imagination 
(memory).  Constructive  Imagination, 
Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reason- 
ing. Two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  Feelings,  simple  and  complex, 
and  two  to  Mind  as  active  or  striving. 
Will  and  Voluntary  Movement,  Com- 
plex Action  and  Conduct.  It  does 
not  seem  unfair  to  say  that  the 
arrangement  adopted  is  largely  a 
compromise  between  the  view  which, 
starting  with  the  unity  of  mind  and  the 
intimate  connection  of  its  fundamental 
features,  endeavours  to  follow  geneti- 
cally its  development  into  specially 
marked  phases,  and  the  view  of  the 
older  empirical  psychology,  which 
fastened  upon  the  specific  differences 
of  the  developed  phases  and  endeav- 
oured to  lay  down  for  each  certain 
generalizations  or  laws.  To  recognize 
the  first  view  at  all  is  something 
gained ;  to  give  a  thorough  statement 
of  its  implications,  to  carry  it  out 
systematically,  and  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  the  empirical  generalizations  of 
the  older  psychology,  is  a  task  which 
we  think  Mr.  Sully  is  continually 
approaching  in  his  treatment,  but 
which  he  has  not  successfully  carried 
out.  The  most  valuable  sections  of 
his  work  are  those  in  which  be  ap- 
proaches, the  task  most  closely,  the 
chapters,  e.g.,  on  Mental  Development 
and  on  Attention,  and  portions  of  the 
chapters  on  the  Emotions  and  on  Will; 
the  least  satisfying  are  those  in  which 
he  keeps  more  closely  to  the  older 
forms  of  expression,  the  chapters  on 
Perception  and  Imagination,  and  par- 
ticularly those  on  Thought  (Concep- 
tion, Judgment  and  Reasoning). 
The  difference  between  the  views,  a 


difference  very  imperfectly  indicated 
by  a  brief  statement,  is  so  radical  that 
such  a  constant  struggle  between 
them  as  I  seem  to  perceive  in  Mr. 
Sully's  exposition,  is  almost  certain  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  whole  pre- 
sentation, and  to  make  it  to  some 
extent  a  failure.  Highly  as  I  rate 
the  value  of  Mr.  Sully's  volume,  and 
much  as  I  admire  not  only  the 
completeness  of  knowledge  which 
enables  him  to  muster  so  many  iso- 
lated facts  but  also  the  acuteness  with 
which  he  treats  a  multiplicity  of  single 
problems,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  he  succeeds  in  giving  one  com- 
plete, consistent  view  of  the  whole 
phenoinena  of  mind. 

The  apparent  conflict  of  views  to 
which  I  have  referred  undoubtedly 
connects  itself  with  and  depends  on 
the  omission  from  Mr.  Sully's  volume 
of  any  full  discussion  of  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  facts  of  mind  are 
to  be  treated,  /.«.,  of  psychological 
method.  One  can  understand  the 
reasons  which  might  weigh  with  a 
writer  to  induce  him  to  omit  the  dis- 
cussion, especially  in  the  case  of  a 
text-book ;  for  certainly  the  problem 
that  has  to  be  attacked  is  of  unusual 
subtlety  and  complexity.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  peculiar  nature  of  psy- 
chology renders  it  quite  impossible 
to  dispense  with  the  laborious  work 
of  definition  and  explanation,  and  an 
exposition  where  one  can  only  gather 
imperfectly  and  from  isolated  parts 
the  general  idea  of  the  whole  on 
which  the  \vriter  proceeds,  must  find 
itself  embarrassed  at  various  points 
and  have  always  a  certain  misleading 
tendency.  Mr.  Sully  fully  recognizes 
that  psychology  has  something  pecu- 
liar, and  invariably  couples  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  a  natural  science  with 
some  qualifying  remark  ;  wherever  he 
has  to  deal  with  tjie  advance  in  com- 
plexity of  the  mental  Hfe  his  handling 
implies  a  more  profound  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  facts  than  is  for- 
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mally  enunciated ;  but  he  leaves  the 
explicit  statement  unsaid,  and  the  evil 
consequences  seem  to  me  to  be  appa- 
rent in  more  than  one  special  disquisi- 
tion in  his  volume. 

For  one  would  not  demand  a 
special  treatment  of  the  scope  and 
method  of  psychology  were  the  only 
result  to  be  the  more  accurate  classi- 
fication of  psychology  in  relation  to 
natural  science  and  philosophy,  though 
even  with  that  much  would  be  gained, 
The  pressing  need  is  for  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  explanation  of  what  the 
thinker  takes  to  be  the  characteristic, 
peculiar  features  of  the  facts  he  pro- 
poses to  systematize,  an  explanation 
which  is  but  the  explicit  statement 
•of  the  kind  of  consideration  that  he 
will  apply  to  the  several  concrete 
phenomena  as  they  successively  pre- 
sent themselves  m  the  course  of  his 
exposition.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  defining  one's  point  of  view 
are  so  great ;  it  is  so  easy  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  speech  that  is  radically  un- 
sound ;  it  is  so  imperative  that  the  one 
method  should  be  consistently  carried 
out — that  the  formal  discussion  of 
method  seems  to  be  imposed  as  an 
indispensable  obligation  on  every  ex- 
pounder of  psychological  science. 
When  one  compares  the  various  trea- 
tises that  represent  the  cultivation  of 
psychology  since  the  Kantian  era, 
one  is  struck  by  the  enormous  differ- 
ence in  detail  that  spring  from  funda- 
mental differences  of  methodical  view, 
and  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
must  yet  be  expended  in  merely  clear- 
ing the  way  for  a  sound  view. 

Mr  Sully  emphasizes  the  position 
that  Psychology  is  a  science,  and  that 
the  psychologist  must  proceed  after 
the  recognized  scientific  method  to 
classify  his  facts,  to  refer  them  to 
their  conditions,  and  to  reduce  the 
complex  mass  to  general  laws  or 
order.  With  all  this  one  can  have  no 
fluarrel,  for  nothing  is  implied  as  to 


the  nature  of  the  facts  and  no  one 
would  question  that  if  the  facts  are  to 
be  known,  are  to  be  reduced  into  the 
systematic  form  of  a  known  body  of 
truths,  the  processes  to  be  applied  are 
those  of  knowledge.  The  difficulties 
arise  with  the  next  step,  when  a  state- 
ment, however  brief,  is  offered  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  facts.  Here  Mr.  Sully 
leaves  us  in  some  obscurity.  He 
uses  the  characteristic  of  imier  experi- 
ence as  marking  off  the  facts  of  mind 
from  those  of  nature,  and  he  lays 
stress  upon  Introspection  as  the  mode 
by  which  inner  experience  is  brought 
before  the  thinking  mind.  Now  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  inner  and  outer  experience 
will  carry  us  very  far,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  distinction  is  far  from  being 
so  clear  as  might  at  first  glance 
appear.  Outer  experience,  Mr.  Sully 
is  well  aware,  is  just  as  much  a  pro- 
blem for  the  psychologist  as  that 
which  is  contrasted  with  it.  And  if 
we  turn  the  opposition  into  the  more 
objective  phrase,  outer  and  inner 
facts,  we  are  left  without  any  data  by 
which  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
of  the  latter.  The  contrast  between 
inner  and  outer  facts  as  the  psycholo- 
gist treats  it  is  a  highly  complicated 
and  involved  act  of  mind,  and  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  start  with  it  as  our 
most  elementary  distinction.  Nor  will 
the  negative  mark,  non- occupancy  of 
space  avail  much.  It  may  be  possible 
in  the  course  of  psychological  analysis 
to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  individual  distinguishes  his  own 
mental  life  from  the  larger  world  and 
characterises  it  as  opposed  radically 
to  the  extended,  space-occupying 
things  known  to  him ;  but,  if  we  are 
to  start  with  this  feature,  we  must 
express  it  in  such  terms  as  shall  show 
its  true  place  in  the  history  of  the 
individual's  mind.  The  term  Intro- 
spection, finally,  has  this  of  danger  in 
it,  that  it  inevitably  leads  one  to  re- 
gard the  facts  of  mind  as  presenting 
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exactly  the  same  formal  aspect,  aspect 
as  known  fact,  to  the  introspective 
observer  that  external  facts  oifer  to 
him  when  percipient.  They  are  taken 
to  be  isolated,  separable  objects, 
inner  in  nature,  but  connected  in  ways 
indentical  with  the  observable  con- 
nections of  natural  facts.  One  might 
even  question  whether  the  term  In- 
trospection should  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  place  it  does  in  psychological 
treatises.  It  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  it  is  by  a  special  act  the 
individual  comes  to  know  that  he  has 
a  mental  life,  a  life  which  he  distin- 
guishes from  so-called  external  things ; 
and  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  it 
is  by  introspection  he  obtains  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  this  life,  one  must 
point  out  that  the  term  indicates  then 
no  new  unique  process,  but  simply 
concentration  of  attention  on  that 
which  is  given  in  memory.  It  cer- 
tainly becomes  possible  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  reflect  definitely  on  his  own 
mental  existence  as  contrasted  with 
the  stream  of  events  taken  to  be  ob- 
jective, and  we  can  trace  the  steps  by 
which  the  power  is  gained ;  but  there 
needs  no  new  term  to  indicate  the 
fact. 

The  few  indications  give  by  Mr. 
Sully  of  the  main  conception  on  which 
he  proceeds  do  not  allow  him,  I  think, 
to  attain  any  very  clear  discrimina- 
tion of  the  province  of  psychology 
from  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
In  fact  were  one  to  press  to  their 
conclusion  the  expressions  regarding 
inner  experience  and  psychology  as 
a  science,  they  would  warrant  one 
in  saying  that  psychology  had  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  philosophy,  and  that 
it  stood  on  its  own  basis  as  a  treat- 
ment in  scientific  fashion,  of  a  body 
of  specially  characterized  facts.  Such  i 
a  conclusion  would  be  unfortunate,  i 
though  one  should  deprecate  the  in-  j 
elusion  in  psychology  of  certain  pro- 
blems not  uncommonly  dragged  in, 
and  should  maintain  that  a  distinction 


can  be  indicated  sufficient  at  once  to 
give  a  clear  ground  for  psychological 
analysis  and  to  connect  it  with  general 
philosophy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  proceed 
towards  a  determination  of  the  exact 
nature  of  psychological  material  and 
start,  as  we  must  do,  with  broad  cur- 
rently accepted  distinctions,  we 
arrive  inevitably  at  the  conception  of 
the  individual  conscious  subject  as 
that  which  gives  unity  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  so:called  inner  life. 

We  cannot  express  a  fact  of  mind 
otherwise  than  through  terms  which 
imply  the  peculiar  reference  to  the 
individual  subject  and  the  distinction 
between  the  state  of  the  individual 
and  that  which  is,  as  we  should  put  it, 
the  content  of  the  fact.  Our  analysis 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
sense  of  individual  mental  existence 
comes  about  may  force  upon  us 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  complex 
mechanism  through  which  it  is  real- 
ized there  are  the  possibilities  of 
affections  which  we  could  hardly 
describe  in  similarly  precise  terms, 
but  we  interpret  these  only  through 
the  analogy  of  the  mental  existence  in 
which  the  individual  is  aware  of  him- 
self and  has  opposed  to  him  a  rela- 
tively obj  ecti  ve  system.  By  obj  ective, 
I  may  note,  there  is  not  implied  extra- 
OJ'ganic;  the  dualism  which  starts 
with  mind  and  things  seems  to 
me  not  only  wholly  misleading  but 
wholly  needless  for  psychological 
analysis.  A  thing,  in  the  sense  of  an 
extra-organic  object,  is  an  extremely 
complex  determination  of  the  indivi- 
dual's thought,  and  we  can  trace  gen- 
etically how  the  characteristic  features 
come  to  be  added  on  to  the  perfectly 
general  opposition  of  individual  con- 
sciously existing  and  that  which  is 
object  for  him. 

When  we  work  backwards  and  en- 
deavour to  indicate  the  full  nature  of 
this  ultimate  fact,  we  are  brought,  I 
think,  to  see  that  the  current  separa- 
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tion  of  Knowing,  Feeling  and  Acting 
does  injustice  to  the  unity  of  mind. 
Briefly,  one  would  say  there  can  be 
no  sense  of  individuality,  no  con- 
sciousness of  self  as  a  mental  exist- 
ence, save  through  the  intimate  union 
of  knowing,  feeling  and  acting. 
Knowing  when  we  view  it  ///  abstractor 
implies  solely,  as  its  formal  and  gen- 
eral characteristic,  the  dual  opposition 
between  knower  and  known,  an  op- 
position not  of  two  entities  or  facts, 
but  an  opposition  which  is  contained 
in  and  makes  the  essence  of  the  act 
of  knowing.  But  so  far  there  is  given 
nothing  beyond  mere  generality,  and 
we  might  analyse  knowledge  to  any  j 
extent  without  discovering  in  it  aught 
that  would  serve  as  adequate  founda- 
tion for  the  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual self.  Only  in  activity  is  there 
individualizing  force,  and  only  through 
feeling  which  accompanies  every 
change  of  mental  being  is  there  effect- 
ed a  junction  between  the  striving  or 
impulse  that  is  the  secret  of  individual 
life  and  knowing  which  makes  that 
life  conscious  and  intelligent.  The 
threefold  cord  of  conscious  life  we 
may  subject  to  isolated  treatment, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  development 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  factors 
exhibit  the  most  wonderful  varieties, 
but  its  unity  is  the  indispensable  fact 
with  which  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  we  have  to  start. 
Such  a  conception  allows  us  not  only 
to  render  quite  precise  the  relation 
of  psychological  analysis  to  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  but  serves  to 
determine  the  course  of  psychological 
-exposition  and  to  illuminate  its  separ- 
ate problems.  It  is  through  and  in 
the  conscious  life  of  the  individual 
that  all  the  thinking  and  acting 
which  may  form  the  material  for  other 
treatment  is  realized,  and  with  the 
content  of  that  thought  or  action  the 
psychologist,  as  such,  has  not  to  deal. 
Where  we  isolate  the  content  and 
treat  it  as  having  a  quasi  existence /^r 
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sgj  we  are  in  the  attitude  of  objective 
or  natural  science.  Where  we  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  significance 
of  the  whole,  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  connective  links  which 
bind  it  together,  we  are  in  the  atti- 
tude of  philosophy.  But  when  we 
regard  the  modes  through  which  know- 
ing and  acting  are  realized  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  subject  we  are  in 
the  position  of  the  psychological  in- 
quirer. It  is  the  sole  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  psychologist  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  conscious  life  of 
the  individual  subject,  and  it  is  in  the 
notion  of  the  individual  subject  that 
he  will  find  the  limits  of  his  treatment. 
In  parts  of  his  work,  as  before  said, 
Mr  Sully  does  approach  this  view, 
but  he  does  not  always  remain  true 
to  its  guidance. 

Were  we  to  adopt  as  our  principle 
in  psychological  exposition  this  notion 
of  the  individual  conscious  subject, 
we  should  find  that  the  course  of 
exposition  was  determined  for  us. 
The  conditions  under  which  the 
mental  life  of  the  individual  is  pos- 
sible would  form  the  matter  for  the 
first  general  division  of  the  treatment, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  carry  with 
us  from  this  general  treatment  pro- 
positions that  would  find  their  special 
application  in  the  analysis  of  more  com- 
plex phases.  The  three  chapters  of 
Mr  Sully's  book,  already  signalized 
(chs.  ii.-iv.),seem  to  me  to  correspond 
in  part  to  this  general  treatment,  but 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  conveying  so 
clearly  as  could  be  desired  a  represent- 
ation of  the  elementary  constituents 
of  mind,  and  he  does  not  consistently 
apply  even  what  is  given.  I  shall 
take  one  or  two  special  matters  to 
illustrate  what  I  imagine  would  follow 
were  the  more  complete  conception 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Sully  rightly  gives  to  Attention 
a  place  as  a  general  fact,  and  under 
that  head  treats  fully  and  instructively 
of  the  conditions   under   which   the 
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"self-direction  of  the  mind  "  is  brought 
about.  But  he  seems  to  be  uncertain 
as  to  what  attention  is  in  itself  and 
gives  only  metaphors  in  explanation. 
Now  closer  inspection  of  the  numer- 
ous facts  he  adduces  might  have  led 
him  to  the  just  conclusion  that  atten- 
tion is  not  in  one  sense  an  additional 
fact,  somthing  over  and  above  the 
content  of  mental  life  to  which,  as 
one  popularly  expresses  it,  attention 
is  given,  and  also  that  the  precise 
significance  of  attention,  the  com- 
ponent parts,  will  vary  according  to 
the  stage  of  mental  development.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  individual 
self-conciousness  contains  always  the 
three  factors,  knowing,  feeling  and 
striving,  that  it  is  constantly  altering, 
that  at  each  stage  there  becomes  more 
definite  the  notion  of  self,  and  that 
at  each  moment  the  empirical  self 
may  present  special  features,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  regarding  attention  as 
the  term  to  indicate  the  definite,  mo- 
mentary connection  of  any  given  con- 
tent of  the  mental  life  with  the  sense 
of  individual  being.  The  difference 
between  attention  and  consciousness 
would  then  simply  be,  that  in  the 
former  the  given  fact  has  such  concom- 
itants as  connect  it  for  the  moment 
in  a  special  way  with  the  prevailing 
contents  (*'  the  ruling  cluster  of  ideas," 
as  Volkmann  puts  it  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Sully)  of  the  indivi- 
dual's self-consciousness.  It  is  by  a 
slow  process  that  there  grows  up  so 
definite  and  habitual  a  "  cluster  of 
ideas  "  (constituting  self  in  opposition 
to  other  things)  that  voluntary  con- 
centration becomes  possible.  Indeed 
the  distinction  between  the  so-called 
involuntary  and  voluntary  modes  of 
attention  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
degree  only. 

There  is  one  ^general  consequence 
of  the  view  taken  which  is  so  impor- 
tant in  its  bearing  on  isolated  pro- 
blems that  it  may  here  be  briefly 
stated.      Nothing  that  we  can  call  a 


state  of  mind  is  ever  simple.  We 
may  therefore  dismiss  as  frivolous  the 
inquiry  whether  the  mind  can  be  in 
more  than  one  state  at  a  time,  and 
look  with  distrust  upon  all  the  modes 
of  speech  which  imply  that  the  mental 
life  consists  of  a  series  or  train  of 
states.  We  shall  even  quahfy  the  old 
rule  of  attention  which  Mr.  Sully 
quotes  with  approval, /////7<^//j-z>/ /e/z/?/x 
minor  est  ad  singula  setisus,  and  say 
that  it  is  utterly  false  when  taken 
without  due  explanation,  and  alto- 
gether valueless  with  it.  And  when 
we  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  highly- 
developed  phases  of  mental  life  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  neglect 
such  useful  hints  as  the  general  view 
supplies  to  us.  In  examining,  e.g.^ 
the  important  portion  of  knowledge 
that  is  commonly  called  sense-percep- 
tion, and  taking  for  isolated  treatment 
the  conditions  under  which  affection 
of  the  bodily  mechanism  results  in 
sense-perceptions,  we  must  not  allow 
the  phraseology  we  employ  to  induce 
us  to  accept  sensations,  or  sensuous 
atoms  or  shocks,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  as  facts  of  the  mental  life. 
Mr.  Sully's  treatment  of  sensations, 
full  and  painstaking  as  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  special  researches  that 
have  yielded  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  sense,  lacks  the 
clear  determination  of  these  as  mere 
elements,  factors  of  the  unique  state 
of  knowing,  and  is,  moreover,  per- 
plexed by  the  want  of  a  general  state- 
ment correlating  the  several  parts. 
His  view  of  perception  is  difficult  to 
grasp,  and  it  would  have  added  to  the 
value  of  his  exposition  had  he  quite 
marked  off  the  problem  of  localisation 
from  the  discussion  of  the  other  char- 
acteristics which  he  assigns  to  percep- 
tion. It  might  be  well  did  psycholo- 
gists agree  to  employ  the  term  Ifttui- 
tions  to  indicate  that  aspect  of  the 
percept  in  which  it  is  regarded  merely 
as  sensuous  content////^-  the  additional 
feature  of  space-determination.     But 
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both  in  regard  to  localisation  and  in 
regard  to  the  additional  characteristics 
of  the  percept.  Mr.  Sully's  account 
would  have  been  inproved  by  follow- 
ing more  deliberately  the  genetic 
method,  and  including  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  that  which  seems  to  me  the 
key  of  the  whole  process,  our  deter- 
mination of  the  body.  The  predicates 
by  which  we  assign  specific  meaning 
to  the  so-called  external  thing  are 
entirely  relative  to  the  body,  and  what 
we  call  the  reality  of  a  perceived  thing 
has  no  significance  save  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  reality  of  the  body. 
Our  apprehension  of  an  external 
thing  is  an  excessively  complex  fact, 
but  we  can  trace  with  considerable 
success  the  mode  in  which  out  of  the 
primitive  opposition  of  self  and  object 
there  gradually  grows  up  on  the  one 
hand  the  more  definite  conception  of 
the  empirical  self,  and  correlatively, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  determination 
by  ever  new  features  of  that  which  is 
not  self. 

The  propositions  that  there  is  no 
reality  save  as  the  counter  term  of  the 
real  activity  of  self,  and  that  the  re- 
ality of  the  external  thing  perceived 
is  a  more  complex  determination  re- 
lative to  the  recognized  reality  of  the 
body,  throw  light  on  many  perplexing 
points  of  special  psychology.  Thus, 
e.g.^  Mr.  Sully  seems  to  me  uncertain 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  BeUef, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a 
unique  fact,  influenced  by  the  influ- 
encing Knowledge,  Feeling  and  Will, 
but  distinct  from  them.  At  the.same 
time,  he  thinks  that  knowledge  is  on 
its  subjective  side  believing,  that  is 
to  say,  would  substitute  belief  for 
knowledge  as  the  main  fact  of  mind. 
No  doubt  the  conditions  of  belief  are 
numerous,  and,  as  with  all  other  facts 
of  mind,  differences  will  appear  accord- 
ing to  ihe  complexity  of  the  stage  of 
mental  life  at    which   belief  is  being 


viewed.  But  the  connection  between 
belief  and  the  notion  of  reality  points 
the  way  towards  an  explanation  of  its 
nature  and  its  relations  to  the  other 
facts  of  mind.  Reality  has  more 
meanings  than  one,  and  what  is  called 
external  reality  is  but  one  species. 
All  of  them  signify,  however,  the 
opposition  of  self  in  its  momentary 
phase,  of  self  recognized  as  real,  and 
of  the  correlative  term,  whatsoever 
that  may  be — a  term  the  nature  of 
which  is  the  content  of  the  individual's 
knowledge  at  the  moment.  Now,  the 
recognition  of  the  reality  of  self  is  not 
a  simple  fact,  either  of  knowing,  or  of 
feeling  or  of  acting,  but  a  compound 
of  all  three.  Belief  is  the  special 
name  for  the  sense  of  reality  which 
accompanies  each  recognition  of  self 
as  in  opposition  to  some  determined 
object.  So  long  as  the  difference 
between  the  mental  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings is  obscure  or  imperfect,  so 
long  does  "  primitive  credulity  "  lead 
the  individual  to  take  as  real  whatso- 
ever enters  into  his  conscious  experi- 
ence. So  soon  as  memory  enables 
him  to  distinguish  between  the  mo- 
mentary phase  of  his  experience  and 
its  continuous  existence,  so  soon  is 
there  possible  a  distinction  between 
that  which  is  believed  in  as  real 
and  that  which  is  determined  as  ideal. 
The  numerous  features  by  which  ex- 
ternal reality  becomes  for  us  a  fact  of 
experience  give  additional  complexity 
to  belief,  and  allow  us  to  draw  the 
familiar  distinctions  between  percep- 
tion and  imagination  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  take  as  exhausting  the 
opposition  of  real  and  ideal.  I  do 
not  say  that  perceiving  and  imagining 
have  the  same  content  so  far  as  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  and  that  the  one 
is  accompanied,  by  belief  which  is 
wanting  to  the  other,  for  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  total  state  affects  the 
content,    but   only   that    in    the.  one 
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the  elements  for  determining  re- 
ality are  given  and  that  in  the  other 
they  are  absent.  The  elements  them- 
selves vary  much  in  the  course  of 
development,  but,  so  far  as  external 
reality  is  concerned,  always  relate 
definitely  to  the  body.  It  is  because 
the  feelings  and  the  will  enter  so  potent- 
ly into  the  determination  of  the  body 
as  a  known  fact,  that  belief  may  be  so 
readily  described  as  a  kind  of  feeling 
or  even  as  an  active  state. 

To  Mr.  Sully's  treatment  of  Imagi- 
nation the  main  objection  I  should 
have  is  his  tendency  to  look  upon  the 
ideas  as  separate  images,  entities  of 
somepeculiarkind,andtodisregardthe 
important  consideration  that  they  are 
always  ideas  ^y"something,  that  is  to  say 
that  here  we  have  repeated  the  complex 
fact  of  a  mental  state  in  which  is  given 
the  opposition  between  the  subject 
and  the  content  represented.  Lan- 
guage is  hard,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  saying  that  the  mind  has  ideas, 
as  though  ideas  were  things  which  the 
mind  contemplated,  and  yet  the  ex- 
pression is  most  misleading.  The 
mind,  one  would  rather  say,  is  its 
ideas.  It  is  only  through  memory 
and  reflection  that  we  come  to 
distinguish  our  mental  life  as  a 
unity  and  to  contrast  with  it  the  sepa- 
rate phases  as  something  belonging  to 
it.  But  on  this  and  on  many  other 
topics  suggested  by  the  chapters  on 
Imagination,  I  cannot  now  remark. 

It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  one 
sees  the  small  space  alloted  by  Mr. 
Sully  to  the  account  of  the  Laws  of 
Association.  As  commonly  formulat- 
ed these  laws  are  most  delusive,  and 
the  attempt  to  apply  them  in  their 
crude  form  has  only  resulted  in  failure. 
We  have  in  them  empirical  generaliza- 
tions founded  on  observation  of  highly 
complex  phenomena  of  mind  which, 
as  so  stated,  are  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  problems  that  psychology  has 
attempted  to  solve  by  their  means. 
Recent  writers,  especially  Wundt,  but 


in  part  also  Steinthal,  have  approached 
the  subject  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way  and  distinguished  between  the 
elementary  modes  of  connection  in 
the  mental  life  and  the  conditions 
under  which  is  matured  experience 
suggestions  come  about.  What  we 
require  specially  to  keep  in  view  in 
approaching  the  problem  is  that  the 
mental  Hfe  does  not  form  for  us  a 
string  of  separate  parts  (a  considera- 
tion, by  the  way,  which  should  lead 
to  a  considerable  revision  of  the  ordin- 
ary explanations  of  Memory),  and 
that  phrases  such  as  "calling  up  an 
idea "  are  mere  metaphors.  Each 
separate  fact  of  conscious  experience 
stands  out  momentarily  from  the  vast 
complex  of  the  individual  mind  and,  as 
one  says,  receives  so  much  attention, 
but  it  is  always  accompanied  by  this 
complex,  and  the  question  what  deter- 
mines the  train  of  thought,  what 
causes  us,  as  we  say,  to  think  of  some- 
thing else,  is  really  the  question  what 
causes  attention  to  include  this  or 
that  at  the  moment.  The  motives 
are  infinitely  numerous,  and  vary,  in- 
definitely in  character  in  successive 
stages  of  individual  development ;  for 
the  most  part,  indeed,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly what  would  be  described  as 
logical;  but  the  essential  fact  is  the 
movement  of  attention  as  expressed 
in  the  view  taken  of  the  part  more 
immediately  under  consideration.  It 
would  require  more  detail  than  can 
here  be  given  to  show  how  the  cur- 
rently accepted  Laws  are  taken  in 
undeii  this  more  comprehensive  view. 
The  last  point  to  which  I  can  call 
attention  is  the  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  Thought,  contained 
in  chs.  ix.  and  x.  Here  in  particular 
I  seem  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  view 
which  rewards  the  complex  and  unique 
fact  of  knowing  as  though  it  were 
but  an  object,  one  among  others,  with 
the  same  singleness  of  nature  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  content  of  external 
perception.    Mr.  Sully  takes  the  class- 
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notion  or  concept  as  through  it  were 
a  fact  to  be  observed,  differing  from 
the  idea  of  the  particular  in  being 
relatively  poorer  in  marks,  and  re- 
sembling for  the  most  part  the  generic 
image.  Not  only  would  one  doubt 
the  whole  supposed  process  of  begin- 
ning with  particulars  and  passing  to 
the  general,  not  only  would  one  hesi- 
tate much  in  describing  the  class- 
notion  as  the  special  type  of  concep- 
tion, but  one  must  entirely  reject  the 
reading  of  the  general  notion  which 
is  satisfied  with  regarding  it  as  a  kind 
of  fainter  image  or  faded  picture. 
Fainter  image  or  faded  picture  may, 
in  truth,  exist  as  parts  of  the  com- 
plete act  of  conceiving, — parts  which 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as 
having  a  quasi-objective  existence, — 
but  the  act  of  conceiving  is  itself,  as 
the  very  name  and  common  logical 
terminology  force  upon  us,  a  complex 
operation,  in  which  distinct  and  em- 
phatic recognition  is  present  of  ob- 
jects as  opposed  to  the  thinking 
subject,  and  in  which  the  attention  is 
turned  upon  the  relations  of  content 
which  these  objects  exhibit.  A  gen- 
eral notion  is  the  knowledge  of  some- 
thing, and  cannot  even  be  described 
in  such  a. way  as  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
dual  reference.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  but  a  simple  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  our  conscious  life 
develops,  that  the  amount  of  concrete 
imagery  implied  in  the  act  of  conceiv- 
ing should  be  infinitely  varied,  and 


that  signs  or  symbols,  which  are  pos- 
sible only  for  thinking  intelligence, 
should  be  capable  of  taking  the  place 
of  specific  representations.  On  the 
whole,  however  the  chapters  on 
thought  and  its  processes  are  those  in 
which  Mr.  Sully's  keen  faculty  seems 
to  have  been  least  exercised,  and  per- 
haps the  problems  included  therein 
have  less  interest  for  him  than  for 
others. 

It  would  unduly  extend  this  notice 
were  all  the  subjects  suggested  by  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  to  be  noted, 
however  briefly.  The  psychology  of 
the  Feelings  and  of  the  Will  is  in  a 
very  inchoate 'state,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  think  Mr.  Sully's  contribu- 
tion there  of  every  high  value.  I  do 
not  make  very  clear  to  myself  his  ac- 
count of  the  Will,  and  I  should  gladly 
have  seen  a  more  thorough  discussion 
to  the  various  phases  through  which 
our  impulsive  or  striving  nature  passes 
in  its  development.  I  wish,  too,  that 
Mr.  Sully  had  not  said  even  the  word 
that  is  here  said  on  that  famous  bug- 
bear, Free-will. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  the  gen- 
eral remark  that  though  difference  of 
principles  makes  me  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Sully's  exposition  as  a  whole,  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  high  merits 
of  his  work.  Many  portions,  particu- 
larly where  the  analysis  of  some  rather 
concrete  phenomenon  is  under  inspec- 
tion, seem  to  me  of  the  highest  order. 
— Mind. 


Why  Boys  Dislike  to  Learn  Trades. 
— The  old  system  is,  in  the  main,  responsible 
for  the  aversion  that  such  large  numbers  of 
boys  manifest  for  learning  trades.  The  first 
year  a  boy  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  for  instance, 
is  put  to  the  roughest  and  most  disagreeable 
work.  He  is  made  to  do  a  thousand-and-one 
things  that  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  when  he 
grows  up,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  making 
him  a  skilful  mechanic.  He  knows  this  and 
naturally  rebels  and  wants  to  do  something 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  him.     He  is  brought 


to  feel  that  to  be  a  good  blacksmith,  he 
requires  much  brawn  and  little  brains.  That 
he  obtains  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  trade  he 
is  trying  to  learn  we  all  know,  but,  neverthe- 
less, this  impression  is  apt  to  become  fixed  in 
his  mind  from  the  character  of  the  work  he  is 
put  to  do.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  looks 
with  envy  on  the  boy  behind  the  counter 
or  in  a  lawyer's  ofltice,  and  longs  to  get 
away  from  an  employment  which  has  be- 
come irksome  ? — The  Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
Wright. 
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UNIVERSITY   WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
«  Editor. 


[The  questions  received  from  W.  J.  Robert- 
son, M.A.,  St.  Catharines,  will  appear  next 
month.] 

PROBLEM. 
From  February  Monthly. 

9.  A  Bill  upon  which  576  members  voted 
was  lost  on  a  division ;  subsequently,  the 
same  members  voting,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  half  as  large  again  as  it  was  origin- 
ally lost  by,  and  the  majority  in  the  latter 
case  equalled  the  number  of  those  who  first 
voted  for  the  Bill.  Find  how  many  mem- 
bers changed  their  minds. 

9.  Let  X  be  number  who  voted  for  the 
Bill,  then  576  -  x  is  number  who  voted 
against  the  Bill,  so  576  -  2x  is  the  first 
majority,  and  (576  -  2x)  |  is  the  second 
majority. 

Per  question 

{576-2;c)|=^ 

jr:r2l6 

So  on  first  division  216  voted  for  and  360 

against,    or   there    was   a   majority    of    144 

against  the  Bill,  and  therefore  the  majority 

on  second  division  was  216  for  the  Bill ;  so 

that  the  number  who  changed  their  minds  is 

144  +  216 
=180. 


2.  If  the  circumference  of  one  circle  pass 
through    the    centre    of    another,    any   two 
chords  of  the  second  drawn  from  the  point 
of  intersection  so  as  to  cut  one   another  in 
the  said  circumference  will  be  equal. 

3.  A  straight  line  meets  the  produced  sides 
of  a  triangle  ^  ^  C  in  A',  B',  C  respec- 
tively, prove  that  the  triangles  A  B  B\ 
A  C  C\  A'  C  C\  A'  B  B'  will  be  propor- 
tionals. 

4.  Solve  the  equations — 

z^+x*+zx  =  d^      [ 

5.  If  3  +  \/  -  I  is  a  root  of  x*  -  6x'^  +  lyc^ 
-  i8jr+30  =  o,  find  the  other  roots. 

6.  If  a,  d,  chi  roots  of  the  equation  x^  + 
qx  +  r  —  O,  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EX\MINATIONS,  1884. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

PROBLEMS. 

Examiner — W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A. 

I.  If  three  circles  touch  each  other  in  any 
manner,  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  con- 
tact pass  through  the  same  point. 


ab  + 


ab' 


dc  ca 


7.  Solve  the  equation — tan  (cot  .r)  — cot 
(tan  x). 

8.  If  .X  cos  (0  +  (9)  +j/  sin  (^  +  ^)  =  a  sin  2(;) 
and  y  cos  {<^  \-(l)-x  sin  (0  +  ^)  3  2fl  cos  2^, 
then  {x  sin  /?- J  cos  ^)S+  (j  sin^  +  :fcos^)» 
=  (2a)^- 

9.  Show  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 

A       B        C  /    a^  b^  c^     \ 


SHI- 

sia— sin 

2  \  sin  ^  '•' 

sin 

^  +  sin  C 

) 

10. 

If  a,  b,  c 

,  the  sides  of 

a  triangle, 

be 

in 

H.  P. 

,  then 

2 

_  Jcos^- 

cos 

A 

.   c 

\  cos  C- 

cos 

B  • 

11.  Find  for  what  values  of  a  and  c  the 
expression  (a +  r^)^  + (^  +  a~^)j>2|. 

12.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
three  even  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  divisible  by 
24. 

13.  Show  that  the  square  described  about 
a  circle  is  |  of  the  inscribed  duodecagon. 
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14.   Ii/{x)=e'-i,^nd9(x)=fx+  i  show 
that/  W  log  i  [/  { <t>{x)  }+0{  Hx)  } ] 

=W.logi[^|/W}-h/{/W}]. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,   Head  Master   Glen- 
allan  School. 

1.  If  If  of  {A's  money -I  of  A's  money) 

(B's  money  \ 
B's  money  + J, 

compare  A^s  money  with  that  of  B. 

Ans.    25  :  8. 

2.  The  population  of  a  city  increased  by  I 
of  itself  in  each  year  for  five  years.  How 
much  more  than  double  the  original  popula- 
tion did  it  become  in  that  time? 

Arts.   Hif- 

3.  A  person  buys  J  of  a  property  which 
afterwards  rises  in  value  by  J.  He  then 
sells  §  of  his  share  for  $1,600.  Find  the 
value  of  the  property.  Ans.  $2,500. 

4.  A  farmer  takes  to  market  1,269  pounds 
of  oats  and  peas,  mixed  equally  by  measure. 
He  sells  the  oats  for  40c.  per  bushel,  and  the 
peas  at  70c.     How  much  does  he  receive  ? 

Ans.  $14.85. 

5.  A  5  franc  piece  is  worth  \s.  ;  and  a 
Prussian  bank  note  of  $5,  containing  150 
groschen,  is  equivalent  to  i8|  francs.  Re- 
duce £\^  Ts.  to  Prussian  dollars  and  gros- 
chens.  Ans.  95  dels.  ;  20  gros. 

3i        4 

6.  B,  after  paying^  T  °^  ^   ^^    '^^   °^ 

4        32 

•505  of  $18  found  that  he  had  ^  of  i|  of  21 
of  -3  of  i^i  of  22  ■  857142  of  what  A  then 
had.  A  had  $12  at  first.  What  had  i9  at 
first?  Ans.  $10. 

7.  I  buy  a  farm  of  150  acres,  I  sell  |  of  it 
for  I  of  the  whole  cost,  and  the  remainder 
at  $40  per  acre,  thus  gaining  $900  on  my 
bargain.     What  did  I  give  for  the  farm? 

Ans.  $6,000. 

8.  What  decimal  of  4*  oz.  Avoir,  when 
added  to  2  oz.  Troy  will  give  4  oz.  Avoir. 


^ 


Ans    45142857. 


9.  A  contractor  undertakes  to  gravel  a 
road  I  mile  long  in  20  days  and  employs  25 
men.  At  the  end  of  15  days  he  finds  he  has 
finished  5  fur.  How  many  men  may  he  dis- 
charge on  the  evening  of  the  15th  day  ? 

Ans.   10  men. 

10.  Suppose  I  gal.  of  water  to  weigh 
145-25  oz.  Troy,  and  i  pint  of  water  to  con- 
tain 34-56  cub.  inches,  find  the  weight  of  a 
cub.  ft.  of  water  in  ounces,  Avoir. 

Ans.  996  oz. 

11.  A  plate  of  silver  3  inches  square  and 

4  inch  thick,  is  extended  by  hammering  so 
as  to  cover  uniformly  a  surface  of  7  sq.  yds. 
Find  its  present  thickness. 

Ans.  5^S?  inches. 

12.  A  gentleman  has  three  fields.  The 
first  contains  3  acres,   the  second  contains 

5  acres   3  sq.  per.,   and  the  third   contains 

6  acres  3  rods  1 1  sq.  per.  Find  in  rods  the 
frontage  of  a  square  lot  containing  the  same 
area  as  the  three  fields.  Ans.  49  rods. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Matriculation  Examination :  Tune,  1884. 

LATIN   GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

Examiners— James  S.   Reid,   Esq.,  LL.M., 
M.A.,  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  F.R.S  E. 

1.  Decline  both  in  the  singular  and  in 
the  plural  recens  volnus,  miles  iners,  istaec 
salix  ;  and  in  the  singular  only  (marking  the 
genders)  grando,  lis,  obses,  guttur. 

2.  Give  the  positives  corresponding  to 
ditioryfrugalior^  pcssimus,  cilimus,  proximus, 
senior. 

3.  Write  down  the  supines  in  -um  belong- 
ing to  seco,  solve,  s per  no,  cerno,  cingo,  laces  so, 
cogj,  redimo. 

Write  down  the  following  words,  viz.: — 
[a)  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperat.  of  amplector. 
{if)  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperf.  subj.  of  poitor. 
(f)  2nd  pers.  plur.  perf.  subj.  act.  oi pango. 
{J)  nom.  sing,  masc  fut.  part,  oi prandeo. 
{e)   1st  pers.  plur.  imperf.  subj.  oijio. 
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(/)  2nd  pers.  sing.  fut.  ind.  pass,  of  reicio. 
{g)  nom.   sing.  masc.  perf.  part.  pass,  of 
stringo. 

5.  How  do  you  represent  in  Latin  '*  the 
city  of  Rome,"  "  I  am  weary  of  life,"  "  my 
name  is  Marcius  ?  " 

6.  What  are  the  meanings  and  ordinary 
constructions  of  licet,  macte,  haud  sew  an, 
penes,  iuxta,  iamquam,  utinam  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  ' '  the  sequence  of 
tenses  "  ?  State  and  illustrate  the  ordinary 
rules  relating  to  it. 

[N.B. — Particular  importance  is  attached 
to  the  correct  rendering  of  these  sentences] . 

a)  It  is  not  to  my  interest  to  run  away. 

{b)  My  house  cost  more  than  yours. 

(<r)  Caesar  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  must 
invade  Italy. 

{(i)  I  want  to  see  whether  my  enemies  will 
be  so  foolish  as  to  run  headlong  into  danger. 

(<f)  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  tribunes,  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  learn  what  you  have 
to  say,  had  I  not  feared  to  disobey  the  senate. 

if)  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  condemn 
the  culprit  to  exile  rather  than  to  death. 


LATIN. 


I.  Cicero:    De  Amicitia   and    In   Catili- 
nam  I. 

Translate  into  English : 

A. 

Saepissime  igitur     .      .     .     voluntarium. 

B. 

Sed    plerique     .     .     .     sed    etiam    vere- 
buntur. 


Quae   cum   ita   sint 
perspicis  ? 


tacitorum 


II.   History  and  Geography. 
I.  State  what  you  know  of  C   Laelius, 
the  chief  speaker  in  the  "  De  Amicitia." 


2.  What  view  does  Cicero  take  of  the 
political  action  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  ?  Men- 
tion some  considerations  which  might  be 
urged  on  the  other  side. 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  young  Scipio, 
and  what  were  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  ? 

4.  What  was  the  date  of  Catiline's  plot, 
and  what  its  purpose,  according  to  Cicero  ? 
Mention  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which 
helped  to  make  Catiline  formidable. 

5.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following 
extracts  (which  need  not  be  translated) : — 

(a)  Quis  autem  est  qui  Tarquinium  Super- 
bum,  qui  Sp.  Cassium,  Sp.  Maelium  non 
oderit  ? 

(b)  Numne,  si  Coriolanus  habuit  amicos, 
ferre  contra  patriam  arma  illi  cum  Coriolano 
debuerunt  ? 

{c)  Dico  te  priore  nocte  venisse  inter  fal- 
carios,  in  M.  Laecae'domum, 

6.  Explain  clearly  the  position  of  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz  :  Etruriae fauces — Praeneste 

i    — Comitium — Agrigentum — Cumae — Forum 
Aurelium — Tarentum. 

7.  What  did  the  Romans  understand  by 
Italia  ; 

III.  Passages  for  translation  from  books 
not  prescribed. 

I.  Cn.  Lentulus  consul,  cum  in  contione 
de  Magni  Pompei  nimia  potentia  quereretur 
adsensusque  ei  clara  voce  universus  populus 
esset,  "adclamate"  inquit,  **  Quirites,  ad- 
clamate,  dum  licet ;  iam  enim  vobis  impune 
facere  non  licebit." 

2.  In   nemus  ire    libet,   pressisque   in   retia 
cervis 
Horiari  celeres  per  iuga  summa  canes, 
Aut   tremulum    excusso   iaculum   vibrare 
lacerto 
Aut  in  graminea  ponere  corpus  humo. 
Saepe  iuvat  versare  leves  in  pulvere  currus 
Torquere  et  frenis  ora  fugacis  equi. 

3.  Diogenes  Syracusis,  cum  olera  ei 
levanti  Aristippus  dixisset  "  si  Dionysium 
adulari   velles,    ista    non    esses,"    "immo," 

I   inquit,   "si  tu  haec  esse  velles,  Dionysium 

i    non  adularere." 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

r-j-*        J  H-  ^-  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
Kaitors.  -'^  ^   j^    Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Matriculation  Examination :  June^  1884. 

GERMAN. 

Examiners. — Prof.  Althaus,  Ph.D.,  Rev. 
C.  Schoell,  Ph.D. 

[Three  sight  passages  were  set  for  transla- 
tion into  English  of  which  the  candidate  was 
required  to  attempt  not  more  than  two.  — Eds.] 

II.  Grammatical  Questions. 

[Not  more  than  six  of  the  following  ques- 
tions are  to  be  answered, — Three  in  Group 
A.  and  three  in  Group  B.] 

A. 
"1.  Decline  in  both  numbers  dieser  tiichtige 
Beamte,  dasselbe  alte  Schloss,  solche  hohe 
Tugend. 

2.  State  the  respective  genders  of  nouns 
ending  in  -heit,  -ling,  -niss,  -schaft,  -thum, 
-sal.  Give  instances,  and  write  down  their 
genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural. 

3.  Give  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  and  imperfect,  both  indicative  and 
subjunctive,  and  the  past  participle,  of  sinken, 
dacken,  laden,  schaden,  werfen,  ausschnei- 
den,  iiberleben,  abweichen. 

4.  Classify  the  verbs  of  the  strong  conjuga- 
tion, giving  two  or  three  examples  in  each  class. 
Also  state  whether  there  are  any  irregular 
verbs  belonging  to  the  weak  conjugation. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of  Spruch,  Band, 
Tracht,  Brand,  Ankunft,  Kunst. 

B. 

1.  Mention  some  verbs  which  govern  two 
accusatives,  and  some  which  govern  the  accus- 
ative of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of  the 
remoter  objects. 

2.  Supply  the  prepositions  required  after 
the  verbs  sich  verlassen,  nachdenken,  urthei- 
len,  sich  besinnen,  abhangen. 

3.  Give  instances  of  the  accusative  as  used 
to  denote  time. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
"grammatical  subject"  and  "logical  sub- 
ject." 

5.  Translate:  He  left  without  taking  leave. 
He  came  running.  We  have  learned  to 
value  what  is  good. 


Examiners. — B.  P.  Buisson,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Prof.  Charles  Cassal,  LL.D. 

[Three  sight  passages  for  translation  into 
English  were  set  of  which  the  candidate  was 
required  to  attempt  not  more  than  two. — Eds.] 

II.  Grammer. 

N.B. — Answer  only  six  of  the  following 
questions.] 

1.  Parse  avait  voulu,  se  pressait,  allaient, 
fit,  ouvrir  (Ext.  A.) ;  and  write  down  the 
present  and  past  participles  of  se  transmettai- 
ent,  soutiens,  ouvrir,  vivais,  mourrai  (Ext.  A.) 

2.  Conjugate  the  present  indicative  and 
present  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  croyait,  dire, 
tenait,  lit,  repondrait,  se  tait  (Ext.  B.). 

3.  Write  down  (a)  the  present  participle, 
[b)  the  preterit  definite  (parfait  defini),  [c)  the 
future,  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  plur.,  of  s'espac- 
ent.joue,  allonge,  soufFrais,  firent  (Ext.  C). 

4.  Form  interrogative  sentences  (in  two 
ways)  with  the  following:  "  L'empressement 
du  peuple  le  toucha."  "  Ce  Pitt  gouverne 
avec  des  menaces."  "Je  ne  souffrais  pas 
trop."  Personne  ne  soupconnait  la  gravite 
de  mon  etat." 

5.  "  14  Juillet,  1870,"  write  the  date  in  full ; 
also  July  1st  and  July  2nd,  1884 ;  XlXth 
century  ;  chapter  XX  ;  page  200  ,  this  book 
has  2,200  pages. 

6.  Give  a  list  of  the  personal  conjunctive 
pronouns  and  state  their  respective  positions 
in  a  sentence.     Instances. 

7.  Distinguish  between  I'un  I'autre,  I'un  et 
I'autre,  I'un  ou  I'autre,  ni  I'un  ni  I'autre, 
toute  autre. 

8.  Write  in  full  \,  §,  |,  A.  rVo,  74l  per 
cent.,  and  give  the  respective  meanings  of  the 
indeterminate  numbers  huitaine,  neuvaine, 
douzaine,  quinzaine,  vingtaine,  cinquantaine, 
centaine,  millier. 

9.  Give  the  respective  genders  of  genie, 
silence,  bouche,  France,  pensees,  pDlitesse, 
fleurs  (Ext.  A.) ;  conviction,  foi,  avenir, 
societe  (Ext.  B.)  ;  juillet,  etres,  personne, 
rose,  nuit  (Ext.  C.) 

10.  Give  the  respective  etymologies  of  la 
(art.),  la  (pron.),  la  (adv.) ;  lui,  leur,  les,  eux, 
ceux,  ce,  sur,  dessus,  dans,  dedans,  en 
(pron.),  en  (prep.),  tre?. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


H.   B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  BARRIE,  EDITOR. 


VALUE  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION. 

BY   BROWN    AYERS. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  object  in  the  following 
brief  consideration  of  this  question  to  enter 
into  any  prolonged  comparison  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  languages  and  the  sciences 
in  a  scheme  of  Education  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as 
advocating  an  arrangement  of  studies  that 
will  tend  to  give  the  breadth  as  well  as 
depth  of  scholarship  that  should  characterize 
the  educated  man  of  the  present  day.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  I  can  say,  without  a 
fear  of  contradiction  by  any  well-informed 
critic,  that  the  study  of  language,  as  such, 
and  of  related  subjects  undoubtedly  occupies 
too  prominent  a  place  in  our  present  educa- 
tional schemes.  Science  is  only  just  now 
beginning  to  be  given  something  like  her 
proper  place  in  the  educational  world  ;  not 
only  the  science  that  deals  with  the  physical 
universe  in  which  we  live,  but  also  the 
science  that  investigates  the  workings  of  life, 
and,  even  in  the  languages  and  records  of 
the  past,  shows  us  the  hand  of  God  working 
always  in  the  line  of  progress. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand  to 
inquire  what  is  or  should  be,  the  true  aim  of 
education.  I  think  all  will  agree  that  the 
formation  of  true  manhood — moral,  intellec- 
tual and  physical — should  be  its  highest 
aim  ;  and  the  educator  that  takes  the  highest 
view  of  his  profession  will  keep  this  aim 
always  before  him,  and  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  aside  from  it  by  any  consid- 
erations of  imaginary  practical  benefit,  no 
matter  under  what  attractive  guise  they  may 
present  themselves  to  him.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  discouraging  the  study  of  prac- 
tical affairs — far  from  it;  but  fortunately, 
those  things  that  are  the  most  truly  practical 


are  capable  of  being  made  to  fall  most  per- 
fectly into  line  with  our  highest  aim.  A  man 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  money-maker. 
He  is  a  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  our  duty  as  educators  is  to  develop  this 
latent  image  until  it  shall  show  forth  as  a 
worthy  specimen  of  the  Creator's  handiwork. 
When  once  we  are  agreed  upon  what 
should  be  the  object  of  education,  it  should 
not  take  us  long  to  decide  upon  what  should 
be  its  method.  Fortunately,  God  gives  us  a 
revelation  of  this  method  in  every  child  that 
is  bom  into  the  world.  It  takes  but  little 
observation  of  a  busy  child  to  see  that  His 
method  is  a  method  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  ceaseless  activity  and  un- 
flagging interest  show  how  thoroughly  it 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  unfolding 
intellect.  Nature  is  the  school  in  which  the 
little  one  begins  its  studies,  and  Nature  is 
the  school  in  which  it  should  go  on.  As 
simple  as  this  seems,  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  it  is  appreciated.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  thoughts 
of  God.  Strange  that  men  should  ever 
weigh  the  thoughts  of  God  against  the 
thoughts  of  men  !  It  is  truly  surprising 
•to  see  the  apathy  of  most  men  in  regard  to 
a  knowledge  of  Nature.  In  the  words  of 
Herbert  Spencer :  "  Men  who  would  blush 
if  caught  saying  Iphig^nia  instead  of  Iphi- 
gen/a,  or  would  resent  as  an  insult  any 
imputation  of  ignorance  respecting  the  fabled 
labours  of  a  fabled  demi-god,  show  not  the 
slightest  shame  in  confessing  that  they  do 
not  know  where  the  Eustachian  tubes  are, 
what  are  the  actions  of  the  spinal  cord,  what 
is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or  how  the 
lungs  are  inflated  ?  While  anxious  that  their 
sons  should  be  well  up  in  the  superstitions 
of  two  thousand  years  ago,  they  care  not  that 
they  should  be  taught  anything  about  the 
structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies 
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— nay,  would  even  disapprove  of  any  such 
instruction.  So  overwhelming  is  the  influ- 
ence of  established  routine  !  So  terrible  in 
our  education  does  the  ornamental  override 
t,he  useful  ! 

*'  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to  see  how  men  occupy 
themselves  with  trivialities,  and  are  indifferent 
to  the  grandest  phenomena — care  not  to 
understand  the  architecture  of  the  Heavens, 
but  are  deeply  interested  in  some  contempt- 
ible controvesy  about  the  intrigues  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  ! — are  learnedly  critical 
over  a  Greek  ode,  and  pass  by  without  a 
glance  that  grand  epic  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  upon  the  strata  of  the  earth  !  " 

Of  those  not  scientists  who  favour  science 
in  a  scheme  of  education,  the  majority  do  so 
on  utilitarian  grounds  only.  While  the 
advantages  of  knowledge  of  the  applications 
of  science  to  practical  affairs  are  obvious, 
what  a  degraded  view  is  taken  of  the  uni- 
verse of  God,  when  its  study  is  only  tolerated 
because  thereby  we  may  put  money  in  our 
purses  !  Nature  is  truly  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator,  and  seek  where  we  may,  we  fail  to 
find  in  its  study  anything  that  is  not  ennobl- 
ing :  can  as  much  be  said  of  other  subjects  ? 
Science  is  the  torch  that  enables  us  to  peer 
deep  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Omnipot- 
ence, '*  for  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made." 

A  rational  scheme  of  education  then  should 
give  due  place  to  scientific  study,  and  the 
fact  should  be  well  recognized  that  in  the 
choice  of  a  method  we  must  not  go  astray 
from  the  one  that  Nature  herself  points  out 
to  us.  By  a  method  that  is  truly  experi- 
mental and  inductive,  we  seem  to  go  slowly 
but  what  we  learn  we  know.  By  reversing 
the  method  of  Nature  we  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  In  a  subject  as  extensive  as  is 
any  one  department  of  science,  little  real 
progress  can  be  made  with  scanty  resources 
and  limited  time.  A  science  is  certainly 
deserving  ol  at  least  as  much  study  as  a 
language.  What  results  can  be  expected 
when  the  study  of  a  subject  like  physics  or 
biology  is  limited  to  one  year  ?     The  study 


of  Nature  should  commence  at  the  mother's 
knee,  and  should  continue  uninterrupted  to 
manhood — and,  to  reach  the  highest  results 
throughout  life.  Let  the  same  time  be 
given  to  physics  that  is  now  given  to  Latin 
and  the  results  will  then  be  comparable. 

In  considering  the  order  in  which  the 
study  of  the  science  should  be  taken  up, 
there  is  little  difificulty  to  be  encountered.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Bacon  that  phy- 
sics is  the  mother  of  sciences,  and  this  is 
most  plainly  true  ;  for  no  knowledge  can  be 
real  that  is  not  based  on  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
actions  of  forces.  A  study  of  elementary 
physics  (including  some  elementary  chemis- 
try), then,  should  precede  that  of  all  other 
sciences.  Some  branch  of  biology  would 
probably  be  best  suited  to  follow — for  ex- 
ample, elementary  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology.  Secondary,  physical  sciences 
like  astronomy  and  geology,  and  such  sciences 
as  psychology  and  political  economy,  could 
be  taken  up  at  convenience.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  student,  a  thorough 
elementary  knowledge  of  these  would  pro- 
bably suffice,  but  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  full  study  of  some  one  science  is 
necessary  for  the  best  results. 

Not  the  least  among  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  thorough  study  of  some 
branch  of  science,  is  the  salutary  moral  effect 
of  such  study.  Nothing  tends  so  much  as 
science  to  cultivate  independence  of  thought 
and  self-reliance,  and  to  give  a  firm  faith  in 
the  necessary  connection  of  cause  and  effect. 
Nothing  so  tends  to  destroy  superstitions 
and  replace  them  by  reason,  and  to  instil  a 
deep  love  of  truth  and  reverence  for  the 
Creator.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfying  to 
a  mind  created  in  the  image  of  its  Maker 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  beau- 
ties of  Nature,  and  the  perception  of  those 
laws  and  principles  whose  author  is  God. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  our  schools  and  colleges  will 
give  a  place  to  science  at  least  equal  to  that 
given  to  language — not  because  it  may  prove 
useful  in  practical  affairs,  but  because  it  is 
truth. — Louisiana  Journal  of  Education. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    TORONTO,    EDITOR. 


HOW  FAR  SHALL  I  HELP  THE 
PUPIL? 

It  is  always  a  very  difficult  question  for 
the  teacher  to  settle  "  How  far  shall  I  help 
the  pupil,  and  how  far  shall  the  pupil  be 
required  to  help  himself?"  The  teaching  of 
nature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  mainly  to  depend  on  his 
own  resources.  This,  too,  I  think,  is  the 
teaching  of  common  sense.  Whatever  is 
learned  should  be  so  thoroughly  learned  that 
the  next  and  higher  step  may  be  compara- 
tively easy.  And  the  teacher  should  always 
inquire  when  he  is  about  to  dismiss  one  sub- 
ject, whether  the  class  understands  it  so  well 
that  they  can  go  on  to  the  next.  He  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  give  a  word  of  suggestion 
during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  and  by  a 
seasonable  hint  save  the  scholar  the  needless 
loss  of  much  time. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  evil  if  the  pupils 
acquire  the  habit  of  running  to  the  teachers 
as  soon  as  a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself,  to 
request  him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers, 
when  this  happens,  will  send  the  scholar  to 
his  seat  with  a  reproof,  perhaps,  while  others, 
with  a  mistaken  kindness,  will  answer  the 
question  or  solve  the  problem  themselves, 
as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Both 
these  cases  are  generally  wrong.  The  in- 
quirer should  never  be  frowned  upon;  this 
may  discourage  him.  He  should  not  be 
relieved  from  labour,  as  this  will  diminish 
his  self-reliance  without  enlightening  him, 
for  whatever  is  done  for  a  scholar  without 
his  having  studied  closely  upon  it  himself, 
makes  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  him,  and 
is  soon  forgotten. 

The  true  way  is,  neither  discourage  inquiry 
nor  answer  the  question  for  the  pupil.  Con- 
verse with  the  scholar  a  little  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  question ;  refer  him  to 


principles  which  he  has  before  learned  and 
now  lost  sight  of ;  perhaps  call  his  attentioiv 
to  some  rule  or  explanation  before  given  to 
the  class  ;  go  just  as  far  as  to  enlighten  him 
a  little,  and  put  him  on  the  scent,  then  leave 
him  to  achieve  the  victory  himself.  There 
is  a  great  satisfaction  in  discoveiin?  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  one's  self,  and  the  teacher  does 
the  scholar  a  lasting  injury  who  takes  this 
pleasure  from  him.  The  teacher  should  be 
simply  suggestive,  but  should  never  take  the 
glory  of  the  victory  from  the  scholar  by  do- 
ing his  work  for  him,  at  least  not  until  he  has 
given  it  a  thorough  trial  himself. — D.  P. 
Page  in  Teacher. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

"  I  believe   that  the  greatest   obstacle  in 

the  way  of  teaching  to-day  is  the  standard 

of  examinations.     The  cause  is   not  far  to 

seek.     The    standard   of   the    work    has  a 

powerful  influence  on  the  work  itself.     What 

I   should  examinations   be  ?    The    test  of  real 

.   teaching  —  of    genuine     work.       Teaching 

I   mental  activity  so  as  to  develop  the  mind  in 

the  best  possible  way,  and  at  the  same  time 

j   leads  to  the  acquisition   of  that  knowledge 

[    which  is  most  useful  to  the  mind    and   its 

1    development.      Examinations,    then   should 

1    test  the  conditions  and  progress  of  the  mind 

in  its  development. 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  examinations 

usually  given  simply  test  the  pupil's  power  of 

,    memorising  disconnected    ficts.     Take,    for 

'    illustration,  the  innumerable  facts  of  history  ; 

of  these,  that  which  a  child  can  learn  in  a 

''    course  of  four  or  five  years'  vigorous  study, 

would  be  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  Qcean. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  set  an  exarit^ 

ination  of  ten  seemingly  simple  questions  in 

history   for    Mommsen,     Curtius,    Droysen, 

Bancroft,     and    other     eminent    historians, 
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which  they  would  utterly  fail  to  pass.  How, 
then,  can  we  judge  of  a  child's  knowledge  by 
asking  ten  questions  ?  The  same  can  be  said 
of  geography  and  the  natural  sciences.  Ex- 
aminations should  find  out  what  a  child  does 
know,  and  not  what  he  does  not  know. 

"The  testimony  of  countless  good  teach- 
ers has  been  uniform  in  this  respect.  When 
asked,  *Why  don't  you  do  better  work?' 
'  Why  don't  you  use  the  methods  taught  in 
Normal  Schools,  and  advocated  by  educa- 
tional periodicals  and  books?'  The  answer 
is,  *  We  can  not  do  it.  Look  at  our  course 
of  study.  In  three  weeks  or  months  these 
children  will  be  examined.  We  have  not 
one  moment  to  spend  on  real  teaching.' 
No  wonder  that  teaching  is  a  trade  and  not 
an  art — no  wonder  there  is  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  books  upon  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  demand  fixed  by  examiners 
ia  for  cram,  and  not  for  art ;  and  so  long  as 
the  demand  exists,  so  long  will  the  teacher's 
mind  shrivel  and  dwarf  in  the  everlasting 
treadmill  that  has  no  beginning  or  end." — 
Talks  on  Teaching,  by  Col.  Parker. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

CLASS    MANAGEMENT. 

Attention. 

Attention  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  the  mind  directs  its  thoughts  volun- 
tarily to  some  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  Mental  power  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  acquires  the  power  of 
exact,  rapid,  penetrating  and  prolonged 
attention.  Teaching  power  is  determined 
by  the  ability  to  secure  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion Learn  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  secured  and  held. 

Recitation. 

In  the  recitation  the  teacher  tests  the  work  . 
of  his  pupils  and  ascertains  their  progress. 
Here  he  guides  and  directs  their  powers, 
arouses  their  enthusiasm,  and  inspires  them. 
Here  he  measures  their  minds  and  determines 
the  help  that  may  be  necessary  to  make 
,them  successful  students,      i.  What  are  the 

jects  of  a  recitation  ?    2.  How  are  those 
3 


objects  attained  ?  3.  What  preparation 
should  the  teacher  make  for  each  recitation  ? 
4.  What  preparation  should  the  pupil  make? 

Questioning. 

The  teacher  who  best  understands  this  art 
will  in  general  succeed  best. 

1.  Adaptation  of  questions.  Children  are 
expected  to  learn  "  what  "  of  things  ;  boys 
and  girls  the  "what  and  how  "  of  things; 
youth  and  manhood  the  "what,  how,  why 
and  whence "  of  things.  The  questions 
should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  these 
facts. 

2.  Objects,  (a)  To  properly  direct  the 
efforts  of  the  learjier  ;  {b)  to  detect  and  cor- 
rect errors  ;  {c)  to  test  the  preparation  of  the 
lesson  ;  and  {d)  to  bring  out  the  essentials 
of  the  lesson, 

3.  Plan,  {a)  Question  the  entire  class, 
and  call  on  one  to  answer  or  receive  class 
answers,  {b)  Put  the  questions  to  individual 
members  of  the  class,  in  alphabetic  order,  in 
class  order,  to  inattentive  members.  (<:) 
Which  of  the  above  methods  is  the  best? 
Which  should  not  be  used  ?  {d)  Should  the 
teacher  prepare  his  own  questions,  or  use  the 
text-book  questions  ? 

4.  Form  of  questions.  {a)  Questions 
should  be  concise  and  clearly  stated,  {b) 
They  should  be  adapted  to  the  subject  as  well 
as  to  the  pupil,  (c)  They  should  give  a 
complete  sentence  for  an  answer,  {d)  They 
should  not  be  leading  as,  "The  world  is 
round,  is  it  not  ?  "  {e)  They  should  not  in- 
dicate the  answer  as,  "Did  Columbus  dis- 
cover America  ?  "  (/)  They  should  not  be 
of  the  alternative  form  as,  "Is  the  world 
round  or  square?"  (^)  They  should  not 
quote  a  part  of  the  answer  as,  "Arithmetic 
is  the  science  of  what  ?  "  [h)  They  should 
not  indicate  the  answer  by  language,  empha- 
sis, inflection  or  expression. 

Note. — This  chapter  has  been  selected 
from  Baldwin's  and  from  Raub's  School 
Management.  Either  of  those  books  will 
give  the  necessary  information  on  this  subject. 
We  should  also  recommend  Fitch's  "  Art  of 
Questioning,"  and  "  How  to  Secure  Atten- 
tion." The  price  of  each  is  fifteen  cents,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  school 
supplies. — Ex. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
THE  PROTESTANT  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  QUEBEC, 


Cowans VI LLE,  October  gth,  1884. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  President, 
the  Hon.  W,  W.  Lynch,  and  there  were 
about  three  hundred  present,  there  being, 
besides  the  teachers,  about  a  hundred  resi- 
dents of  Cowansville  and  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Sweetsburg  in  attendance. 
Amongst  those  who  were  noticed  present 
and  who  arrived  during  the  day  were  the 
Hon.  G.  Ouimet,  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Heneker,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
ville ;  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  Secretary  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  ;  Dr.  F.  W.  Kelley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  ;  Dr.  Harper,  Head 
Master  of  the  Quebec  High  School ;  Prin- 
cipal Robins  and  Dr.  McGregor,  of  the  Mc- 
Gill  Normal  School  ;  Mrs.  Holden,  Lady 
Principal  of  the  Dunham  Ladies'  College  ; 
Mr.  H.  Curtis,  Head  Master  of  the  St. 
Johns'  High  School;  Inspectors  McGregor, 
McLaughlin,  Hubbard  and  Magrath ;  Mrs. 
Morton,  ex-Lady  Principal  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  Montreal;  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Principal  of  the  Granby  Academy  ;  Mr.  C. 
A.  Humphrey,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal 
Arthur  School ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Chambers,  Head 
Master  of  the  British  and  Canadian  School  ; 
Mr.  R.  M.  Campbell,  Head  Master  of  the 
Ann  Street  School  ;  Mr.  Howard,  Principal 
of  the  Berthrer  Grammar  School ;  Mr.  Wal- 
ton, Principal  of  the  Waterloo  Academy; 
Mr.  Hobart  Butler,  Principal  of  Bedford 
Academy ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ker,  of  Quebec ;  Rev. 
Ernest  King  of  Levis  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Hewton, 
Principal  of  Hatley  Academy  ;  Mr.  Masten, 
Principal  of  the  Coaticooke  Academy. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Ernest  King,  after  which  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which 
were  taken  as  read,  were  confirmed.  The 
President  then  called  upon  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Principal  of  Berthier  Academy, 
to  read  the  first  paper,  which  was  on  the 
subject  of  "School  Discipline."  The  im- 
portance of  securing  proper  order  was  of 
course  taken  for  granted.  The  teacher's  task 
was  essentially  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was 
advisable,  by  the  maintenance  of  order  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
imparting  instruction.  Disorder  could  be 
prevented  by  a  system  of  close  surveillance, 


but  this  policy  carried  to  an  extreme  taught 
pupils  to  lose  faith  in  themselves,  and    de- 
prived them  of  their  manliness  ;  it  tended  to 
make  sneaks  of  the  boys,  who  grow  up  to  be 
men  who  do  not  know  when   their  honour 
was  assailed.     It  also  defeated   one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  teaching,  namely,  to  discover 
faults  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them. 
Liberty,  however,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  leisure,  and   freedom  of  action  should 
be  regulated  by  the  principle  of  cause  and 
effect;  that  "As  a  man  sows,  so  shall   he 
reap."     It  was  better  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
honour  and  self-respect  among  the  pupils  and 
then  a  boy  guilty  of  any  offence  would  be 
afraid  of  incurring  the  censure  of  his  fellows. 
In  the  matter  of  punishment,  the  severity  of 
former  times  was  to  be  deprecated,  while  the 
modern  tendency  to  be  too  lax  was  equally 
injudicious.     Corporal  punishment  was  use- 
ful in  certain  cases,  and  the  system  of  keep- 
ing-in  after  hours,  though  violently  opposed  ' 
by  injudicious  parents,  was  of  great  value  ; 
one   special   objection   to   it   was    that    the 
teacher  himself  was  punished  along  with  the 
offender.     The  best  of  all  methods,  however, 
to   maintain  order,  was  to  keep  the  pupils 
busily  and  pleasantly  engaged  at  all  times. 
Play  in  Connection  with  School  Work  was 
the  subject  of  the  second  paper,  read  by  Mr. 
Walton,  of  Waterloo  Academy.     Mr.  Wal- 
ton claimed  that  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  high-pressure  system  of  education  was  in 
vogue,  and    the   intellectual   faculties    were 
being  stimulated  and  cultivated  at  the    ex- 
pense of  the  physical  powers,  it  was   high 
time  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to   those 
who  believe  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is 
confined  to  the  expansion  of  the  mind  alone. 
Properly  equipped  play-grounds,  of  sufficient 
extent  to  allow  all  the  pupils  to  engage  in 
healthful  exercise  should  be   in   connection 
with   every  school,  and  the  teacher   should 
himself,  or  herself,  join  in  the  games  of  the 
pupils,  thus  encouraging  the  development  of 
vigorous,  healthy  bodies,  which  would  tend 
to  make  happier  and  better  men  and  women. 
The  President  here  said  that  it  would  be  a 
proper   recognition  of  the   interest  taken  in 
practical  educational  matters  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  to  have  him  welcomed 
on  arrival,  and   he  would   appoint   a   com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr.  McGregor,  Inspector 
McGregor,  Inspector  Magrath,  Mr.  Hobart 
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Butler,  and  Mr.  Master),  to  await  the  arrival 
ot'  the  train  and  escort  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ouimet 
to  the  hall.  On  entering  the  hall  he  was 
received  with  applause,  and  invited  to  a  seat 
on  the  platform.  Teachers*  Preparation  of 
Lessons  was  a  paper  on  great  practical  value 
to  teachers,  who  were  shown  the  advantage 
of  carefully  going  over  the  lessons  at  home 
preparatory  to  coming  before  the  class. 
Teachers  were  too  often  in  the  habit  of 
spending  their  evenings  in  marking  exercises 
of  children,  which  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
loss  of  time,  and  if  this  time  were  spent  in 
careful  preparation  of  future  lessons  and 
methods  of  imparting  instruction,  they  would 
find  it  much  more  valuable. 

The  President,  on  the  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Cowansville  and  Sweetsburg,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  so  large  an  attendance 
of  teachers,  and  said  that  while  they  would 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  give  them  all  the 
accommodation  they  could  wish,  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  their  stay 
amongst  them  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

After  some  announcements  had  been  made, 
the  Convention  took  recess. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  convention  resumed  at  two  o'clock, 
when  the  President  invited  the  members  to 
inspect  a  collection  of  authorized  school- 
books,  published  by  Dawson  Bros.,  of  Mont- 
real, and  which  could  be  seen  in  an  adjoining 
room. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following 
committees : — 

Audit  Committee  : — Messrs.  Walton  and 
Curtis. 

Committee  on  Resolutions  : — Dr.  Robins, 
Dr.  Harper,  Inspector  Hubbard,  Inspector 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Holden,  Miss  McDonald, 
and  Messrs.  Masten,  Elliott,  Howard  and 
R.  M.  Campbell. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  of 
Meeting: — Dr.  McGregor,  Inspector  Mc- 
Gregor, Inspector  Magrath,  Mr.  Butler,  Rev. 
Mr.  Ker,  Mr.  Dixon,  Miss  Abbott  and  Miss 
G.  Hunter. 

Miss  McLean,  of  Granby,  then  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "  A  Few  Hints  on  Teach- 
ing Oral  Geography." 

Dr.  Harper  congratulated  Miss  McLean 
on  the  practical  nature  of  her  paper,  and 
after  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Masten,  of  Coati- 
cooke,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Kelley,  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Humphrey,  read  his  annual  re- 
port, which  showed,  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  past  year,  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$50.95.  The  number  of  members  registered 
at  the  Convention  last  year  at  Lachute  were 
as  follows  : — 14  honorary,  i  associate  and  86 
ordinary  members  ;  total  loi. 

Dr.  Harper  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  small    sum  should   be  granted   by  the 
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Government  in  order  to  aid  in  bringing  to- 
gether a  collection  of  school  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, as  teachers  generally  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  these  large  collections  of  ap- 
paratus. If  some  such  collection  could  be 
gathered  together  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  teachers. 

The  President  said  he  would,  as  a  friend  of 
the  Association,  be  very  happy  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  they  might  make  an 
application  to  the  provincial  treasurer,  to 
place  a  limited  surri  at  their  disposal  for  that 
purpose. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

This  was  a  most  interesting  and  racy  paper 
read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Noyse,  of  Waterloo,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  the  school  com- 
missioners had  found  themselves  very  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  character  of  the  school 
law,  which  required  codification  and  simpli- 
fication, and  gave  instances  where  it  had  been 
very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to 
decipher  the  marginal  notes.  He  also  thought 
that  more  advantage  should  be  taken  of  local 
effort  in  the  organization  of  schools,  and 
favoured  the  district  system  of  organization, 
as  compared  with  the  municipal  system  that 
obtained  here,  urging  strongly  that  local  effort 
would  be  much  more  successful  in  securing 
good  schools.  He  also  complained  of  the 
slowness  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  whole  paper  was  a  very 
lengthy  one. 

Dr.  Robins  said  that  two  matters  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  paper,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  need  of  revision  of  the  school  law.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  there  was  much  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  understanding  such  a  multipli- 
city of  school  enactments,  but  with  regard  to 
the  marginal  notes,  he  must  say  that  he  had 
been  able  to  understand  these  mysterious  il- 
lusions, and  they  had  been  a  great  help  to 
him.  But  one  point  raised  by  Mr.  Noyse  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  school 
work,  and  if  nothing  else  had  been  done  than 
draw  attention  to  this,  it  was  worth  all  the 
time  spent  by  the  author — a  gentleman 
learned  in  the  law — in  preparing  his  paper. 
It  was  that,  so  long  as  our  school  system  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  was  founded  upon 
school  municipalities,  it  would  never  stand 
on  a  level  with  the  district  system  that  was 
in  vogue  in  the  neighbouring  Province  and  in 
several  States  across  the  border.  Under  the 
municipal  system  the  school  board  very  often, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  sectional  difficulties  and 
troubles,  would  agree  to  give  a  fixed  remun- 
eration to  all  the  teachers  in  the  municipality, 
no  matter  how  much  more  efficient  one  teacher 
might  be  than  the  others,  whereas  if  we  had 
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the  individual  or  district  system  under  which 
the  parents  themselves  would  be  called  upon 
to  determine  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher, 
and  any  other  improvements  which  were 
thought  necessary  in  the  interest  and  well- 
being  of  the  school,  they  would  increase  the 
teacher's  salary  or,  the  value  of  the  teacher 
being  known  in  the  districts  around,  he  or 
she  would  be  sought  after.  Under  a  system 
like  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  ad- 
vance in  the  remuneration  of  our  teachers,  as 
well  as  in  the  character  of  our  school  build- 
ings. He  gave  a  personal  reminiscence  of 
his  own  early  teaching  days  in  support  of  the 
argument  that  we  must  have  a  system  in 
which  the  parents  played  a  more  important 
part  than  they  did  at  present.  He  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  commissioners  of 
Montreal  were  not  elected  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  said  that  they  had  always 
been  fortunate  in  having  very  worthy  men 
selected  for  them  to  occupy  that  position  ; 
and  although,  if  the  election  had  been  left 
with  the  people  themselves,  they  might  not 
have  chosen  men  of  such  high  social  and 
educational  standing,  still  they  would  have 
taken  more  interest  in  school  matters,  and 
bye  and  bye  they  would  have  selected  the  very 
best  men  they  could  find.  In  conclusion,  he 
challenged  the  fact  that  our  dissentient 
schools  stood  on  a  higher  level  and  paid 
better  salaries  to  teachers  than  the  schools  of 
the  municipalities. 

Inspector  McLaughlin  favoured  the  muni- 
cipal or  town  system,  as  it  placed  the  school 
board  above  local  influence. 

Inspector  Hubbard  held  the  same  view. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Rev.  Mr.  Rexford  hoped  that  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  there  would 
be  a  revision  of  the  school  law.  In  view  of 
the  reasons  given  in  favour  of  the  direct  sys- 
tem, it  might  be  worthy  of  note  that  in  places 
where  the  district  system  was  now  in  vogue 
they  were  urging  the  advantages  of  the  muni- 
cipal system,  and  he  would  therefore  like  to 
give  the  matter  further  attention  and  study 
before  giving  a  decided  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  He  instanced  a  case  where,  under 
the  municipal  system,  a  school  board  offered 
$13  a  month  to  all  teachers,  whether  experi- 
enced or  beginners,  and  they  had  to  pay 
their  own  board  at  that. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Howard  and 
Dr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Noyse  instanced  Waterloo 
as  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  the  local 
or  district  system  as  contrasted  with  the  gen- 
eral municipal  system. 

Mr.  Wardrope,  of  Sutton,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  subject,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  the  millenium  could  not  be  far 
off  when  they  heard  a  lawyer  talking  about 
simplifying  an  act  of  parliament. 


women's  education. 

Mrs.   Holden,  Lady  Principal  of  Dunham 
Ladies'  College,  then  read  a  most  interesting 
and    able    paper    on    "The    Education    of 
Women,"  at  the  conclu'sion  of  which  some 
!    remarks  upon  it  were  made  by  Chancellor 
i    Heneker,  Dr.  Robins  and  Dr.  Harper,  all  of 
j    whom  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  char- 
acter and   ability  of   Mrs.  Holden's  paper. 
The  Convention  then  took  recess. 

THE   EVENING    MEETING. 

The  Convention  resumed  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  President  in  the  chair,  at 
which  several  addresses  were  delivered. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Chandler,  Mayor  of  Cowans- 
ville,  first  read  the  following 

ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME  : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Association  of  Protestant  Teacliers  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 

On  behalf  of  the  corporation  and  citizens 
of  Cowansville,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending to  you  a  hearty  welcome  on  the 
occasion  of  this  your  first  meeting  in  our 
village. 

The  corporation  have  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal for  the  purposes  of  your  meetings  and 
deliberations,  the  hall  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  citizens 
of  both  Cowansville  and  Sweetsburg  have 
most  cordially  offered  the  hospitality  of  their 
homes  to  such  members  of  the  Association 
as  may  not  otherwise  find  accommodations. 

The  cause  of  education  must  ever  be  of 
interest  to  every  citizen  of  this  Province  who 
wishes  to  see  its  great  resources  developed, 
its  political  institutions  maintained,  and  our 
Province  occupy  the  position  to  which  she 
is  entitled  as  an  important  part  of  our  vast 
Dominion.  , 

The  people  of  Cowansville,  and  in  fact  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  generally,  have 
watched  with  interest  the  great  services 
which  your  Association  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  Province,  and  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  the  most  sincere  wish  of 
our  citizens  that  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation may  find  the  present  meeting  as 
pleasant  as  it  will  be  profitable  to  yourselves, 
and  beneficial  to  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  promotion  of  which  you  are 
engaged. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Kelley,  who  in  a  neat  speech  re- 
turned thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
for  the  hearty  welcome  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality that  had  been  extended  to  them  by  the 
residents  .of  Cowansville  and  Sweetsburg. 
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THE  president's  ADDRESS. 

The  President,  Hon.  W.  W.  Lynch,  said:— 
Ladies'   and   Gentlemen, — The    duty   which 
devolves  upon  me  of  addressing  you  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Protestant  Teach- 
ers of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  and  welcome  one  for  various 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  personal  to  my- 
self and  others  of  a  much  more  important, 
because  of  a  public  character.     In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  me  of  publicly  returning 
thanks,  my  warmest  thanks,  indeed,  for  the 
signal  honour  conferred  upon  me  in  my  elec- 
tion for  the  second  time  as  President  of  this 
Association,  a  body  distinguished  as  much  by 
the  learning,  the  zeal  and  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  its  members,  as  it  is  by  its  public 
usefulness  and  the  important  part  it  is  called 
upon  to  play  in  connection  with  that  great 
factor  of  national  progress  and  prosperity — 
the  education  of  the  people.     I  might  have 
wished  that  this  honour  had  been  bestowed 
in  some  more  deserving  quarter,  upon  some 
other  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  or  some  other 
well-wisher  of  the  good  cause,  who  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  educational  work 
than  I  am,  seeing  that  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  was  able   to  actively  engage  in  it. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
never  ceased  to  cherish  the  liveliest  and  the 
warmest  interest  in  that  work  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  not  only  the  most  honourable  and 
ennobling  in  man  everywhere,  but  the  most 
needful,  especially  to  a  young  country  like 
this.     My  heart   has  been   ever  in  it,   and 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered,  it  has 
always  given  me  special  pleasure  to  identify 
myself  with  it.     In  the  second  place,  ladies 
and   gentlemen,    I   cannot   look    upon    this 
splendid  meeting,   upon   the   magnitude   as 
well  of  its  numbers  as  of  its  power  for  good, 
without  recalling  the  small  beginnings  of  this 
Association,  and  feeling  a  thrill  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  at  the  agreeable  contrast.     I  can 
recollect  the  time,  now  a  good  many  years 
ago,  when  the  gatherings  of  this  Association 
were  much  less  attended,  and  when  its  influ- 
ence for  the  great  work  which  it  has  under- 
taken was  less  potent ;  but  its  leading  spirits 
were  as  zealous  and  as  earnestly  devoted  to 
its  furtherance  then  as  now,  making  up  in 
those  admirable  qualities  for  what  they  lacked 
in  numbers  and  importance  in  the  public  eye. 
Years  passed  on,  and  from  an  humble  annual 
gathering  of  teachers  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  instruction  of  our  youth 
the  Association  has,  I  rejoice  to  say,  grown 
and  prospered,  assuming  the  proportions  of 
a  great  and  permanent  institution  with  its 
foundations  laid  deep  in  the  sympathies  and 
intelligent  convictions   of   the    community. 


Its  annual  meetings,   too,   have   kept   pace 
with  its  onward   march   in    other    respects. 
They  are  no  longer  the  humble  and  unnoticed 
gathering  of  a  handful  of  the  teaching  body 
that  I  just  a  minute  ago  represented  them  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  past.     They  may  be 
now  more  truly  likened  to  the  annual  sessions 
of  a  great  educational    congress,  where  not 
only   the    teaching  body   but   all   interested 
in  the  noble  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
people  and  all  the  national,  moral  and  ma- 
terial    blessings    flowing    therefrom,     meet 
to    compare    notes    and    to    deliberate    in- 
telligently and  exhaustively  for   the    public 
good.     Indeed,  I  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  assert  too  strongly  the  import- 
ance to  which  this  Association  and  its  meet- 
ings have  rightfully  attained  in  the  public 
estimation.     But,  before  dwelling  further  on 
this  feature  of  the  body  over  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  preside,  it  is  my  painful  duty 
at  the  outset  to  put  on  record  my  high  sense 
of  the  very  great  loss  which  this  Association 
and  the  cause  of  Protestant  education  have 
suffered  by  the  death  of  our  lamented  fellow- 
labourer,  the   late  Mr.  F.  W.  Hicks,  who 
was  for  so  many  years  the  zealous,  efficient 
and  obliging  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
Many  of  the  teaching  body  will,  I  am  sure, 
remember  with  gratitude  various  acts  of  kind- 
ness received  at  his  hands.     To  our  deeply 
regretted  friend  this  Association  is  largely 
indebted   for   its   present    gratifying    status. 
Let  me  express   the  earnest  hope  that  his 
good  old  father  may  yet  be  spared  to  us  for 
many  years,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  repose  to 
which  his  long  services  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
educational  cause  so  worthily  entitle   him, 
but  to  give  us  the  inestimable  benefits  of  his 
ripe   experience    and   sound    judgment.      I 
would  wish,  too,  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
allude  briefly  to  the  high   honour  recently 
conferred  upon  one  who  I  think  should  be 
justly  designated  as  the  leading  spirit  in  our 
educational  movements  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — a  distinction  of  which  the  know- 
ledge was  first  conveyed  to  his  many  friends 
by  the  mouth  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Science  at  Montreal.     Need  I 
say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  refer  to  Sir 
William  Dawson,  the  man  of  all  others  who 
!    stands  pre-eminent  among  the  leaders,  not 
i    only  of  educational  reform,  but  of  scientific 
j   research,  and  whose  name  is  almost  a  house- 
'   hold  one  in  these  respects  not  only  here,  but 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  the 
world  over.     I  am  sure  I  act  only  as  the  im- 
perfect  echo   of  all,    when   I   say  that  the 
teaching  body  in  this  Province  recognize  in 
the  distinction  conferred  upon  this  great  and 
good  man  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty  to  mark 
her  appreciation  of  worth  wherever  it  may 
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be  found,  at  home  or  abroad.  He  came  to 
us  from  the  sister  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
now  some  years  ago — known,  it  is  true,  to 
science  and  educational  work ;  but  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  build  up  here  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  (.)uebec  the  fabric  of  that  illustrious, 
that  world-wide  reputaiion  of  which  we  are 
all  so  justly  proud.  He  is  one  of  ourselves, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  which  he  has 
accomplished  others  may  also  accomplish  by 
a  proper  use  of  the  same  means.  Our  prayer 
is  that,  with  his  new  honours,  there  are  new 
fields  of  usefulness  open  before  him  and  that 
he  may  be  long  spared,  as  well  to  preside 
over  the  important  institution  whose  marked 
success  is  so  much  due  to  his  wise  guidance 
and  exertions,  as  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
valuable  counsel  to  the  movers  in  educational 
work  as  efficaciously  as  in  years  past.  Nor 
can  I  allow  so  auspicious  an  occasion  as  the 
present  to  pass  without  referring  to  the  dis- 
tinguished body  of  scientists  who  left  us  a 
few  days  ago  after  a  visit,  of  which  the 
Montreal  meeting  was  the  great  central  fea- 
ture. That  visit,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
marked  a  new  era  in  our  history,  not  only 
from  the  scientific,  but  the  political  point  of 
view.  It  demonstrated  the  glorious  fact  that 
scientific  research  knows  no  paltry  bounds  or 
limits,  and  that  he  who  gives  expression  to 
a  new  truth  in  this  great  world  of  thought, 
whether  from  the  classic  halls  of  Cambridge, 
of  Oxford,  or  of  some  other  of  the  far-famed 
European  universities,  i.s  proud  to  meet  as 
on  a  level  with  himself  the  co-worker,  who 
may  be  feebly  making  an  effort  in  the  same 
direction  in  what  was  once  termed  the  wilds 
of  our  Canadian  home.  From  a  political 
point  of  view,  also,  that  meeting  furnishes 
food  for  much  careful  thought  and  delibera- 
tion. It  leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  leaders  of  science  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  can  meet  on  common 
ground  to  discuss  great  scientific  truths,  or 
the  glimpses  of  those  yet  in  embryo,  there  is 
or  should  be  no  good  reason  why  the  leaders 
of  men,  and  of  political  parties,  the  states- 
men desiring  the  highest  good  of  humanity 
in  general,  may  not  meet  and  discuss  the 
great  principles  which  have  for  their  object 
the  amelioration  of  their  common  race,  and 
the  advancement  of  its  civilization.  The 
results  of  that  Montreal  meeting  will  be 
most  beneficial,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
is  not  the  last  time  we  Canadians  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  weicommg  such  illustrious 
guests  to  our  shores. 

Another  event  of  more  recent  occurrence 
commends  itself  to  'our  notice,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  aff  irded  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  it,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  large  body  of  ladies  as  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  see  before  me  at 


j    this  moment.     I  allude  to  the  recent  gratify - 
I    ing  announcement  that,  through  the  munifi- 
cent gift  of  Hon.  D.  A.  Smith,  the  authorities 
j    of  McGill  University  have  been  enabled  to 
'    provide  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of 
;    women.     To    this  young  country,  this  is  a 
new  work  and  one  which  will  open  up  a  new 
\    field  of  whose  limits  it  is  impossible  just  now 
to  form  anything  even  like  a  faint  conception. 
'    Leading  educationalists  everywhere  have  long 
I    discussed  the  important  question  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  from  every  possible  point 
,    of  view,  and  in  some  countries  plans  have 
been  devised  to  give  practical  effect  to  vari- 
!    ous   suggestions.      But   it   remained    to  our 
country,  Canada — to  us  here  in  the  Province 
1    of  Quebec,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  one 
j    of  our  millionaire  princes,  to  afford  the  means 
'    for  at  length  realizing  long  cherished  aspira- 
tions on  the  subject,  and,  if  I  were  permitted 
i    to   surmise,  I  would    dare    to   say  that   Sir 
William  Dawson  took  no  insignificant  part 
in  bringing  about  so  pleasing  a  result.     Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  turning  to  other  mat- 
i    ters,  let  me  remark  that  it  is  not  my  purpose 
\   to  discuss  the  value  of  any  of  the  excellent 
papers  already  submitted  for  your  criticism, 
or  to  anticipate  the  work  of  those  who  are  to 
follow  me.     But,   as  last  year,  in  an  open 
letter  addressed    to   your   secretary,  I    took 
occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  attention  would  be  given 
to  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
question  of  elementary  education,  I  must  be 
.   excused  if  I  crave  your  permission  to  revert 
to  this  most  important  topic  now.     No  one 
more  than  myself  prizes  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  university  course,  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  every  young  man  and,  I  may 
now  say,  young  woman,  who  desires  to  fit 
himself  or  herself  for  the  higher  intellectual 
walks  of  life,  to  spare  no  effort  to  enjoy  the 
very  highest  training  which  our  present  ex- 
cellent university  institutions  enable  him  or 
her  to  command.     But  this  blessed  privilege 
must,  owing  to  circumstances,  be  confined  to 
a  very  few  young   people.     The  masses   of 
them  must  be  content,  as  they  now  are,  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  our  elementary, 
and  at  most,  our  academy  system,  places  at 
their  disposal  or  within  their  reach.     It  be- 
comes therefore  a  matter  of  the  most  pressing 
moment   that   the    education,    which    these 
systems  offer,  should  be  of  the  most  practi- 
cal   kind    possible.     Our    young   men   and 
i    women,    the    sons    and    daughters    of    our 
farmers,  that  class   of  our  population  upon 
whose   training   and    intelligence   must  rest 
very  largely  the    future    prosperity   of    this 
young  country  of  ours,  require  to  have  the 
means  of  receiving  in  the  most  practical  way 
j    and  in  the  shortest  time  that  education  which 
'    will  enable   them  to  worthily  discharge   the 
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duties  devolving  upon  them  in  after  life.     I 
use  the  expression  "  the  shortest  time  "  with 
regret.     I  use  it,  however,  because  the  fact 
exists  and  cannot  be  controverted,  that  this 
important  class  of  our  youth  are  necessarily 
obliged  so  to  say,  to  snatch  their  education 
at  such  periods  of  time  as  the  exigencies  of 
their  duties  at   home   will  permit.     Let   us 
then  seriously  consider  whether  our  present 
system  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  situation, 
or  that  we  can  make  use  of!     Might  it  not 
be  well   to  enquire  whether  we  are  not  at- 
tempting too  much  in  some  directions  and 
too  little  in   others?     I   hesitate   about  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  certain  so- 
caljed  superior  educational  institutions  to  the 
detriment  of  a  true  elementary  system  more    , 
in  correspondence  with  the  requirements  of  i 
the   masses  of   our   people,  in  other  words,    | 
that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education,  which   under   the   circumstances 
must  be  limited  to  the  few.     It  must  not  be 
imagined  that,  in    the   matter  of  education 
generally,  we  are  retrograding  in  this  prov- 
ince.    On  the  contrary,  we  are  making  most 
commendable   progress.     I   do   not   intend, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  worry  you  with  de- 
tails, but  I  do  desire  to  place  before  you  and 
the  public  some  proof  of  a  nature  to  warrant 
me  in  the  assertion  that  this  progress  is  as 
real  as  I  have  assumed  it  to  be  gratifying.     I 
quote  from  the  annual  report  for  1883  of  the 
superintendent  of  education,  wherein  I  find 
that,  in  1867,  when  we  started  under  con- 
federation, our  primary  schools  only  numbered 
3.355.  while  in  1882-83  they  had  increased  to 
4,404.     Within  the  same  period  our  model 
schools   increased  from   318  to  333  and  our 
academies  from    190  to  246.     In  1867,  the 
pupils  attending  the   primary  schools  were 
156,820,  and  in  1882-83,  170,858.     The  at- 
tendance at  our  model  schools  showed  during 
the  same  period  an  increase  from  22,700  to 
26,378,  and  at  our  academies,  from  26,010 
to  38,278.     But  there  is  one  salient  feature 
of  these  important  statistics  which  has  par- 
ticularly struck  me.     In  1867  the  number  of 
our  male  teachers  was  608  as  against  497  in 
1882-83,  a  somewhat  lamentable  falling  off, 
it  must  be  admitted.     On    the  other  hand, 
however,  a  marked  increase  has  to  be  noted 
in  the  number  of  female  teachers  which  was 
only  2,969  in  1867  as  against  4,448  in  1882- 
83.     But  our  educational  progress  becomes 
more  manifest  when  we  turn  to  the  figures 
showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
school  municipalities  and  school  houses,  as 
well  as  in  the  contributions  of  our  population 
for   school   purposes.     In    1867    our   school 
municipalities  only  numbered  749,  in  1882- 
83  they  had  attained  to  107 1.     In  1867  we 
had    only   2,969    school   houses   as   against 


4,864  in  1882-83,  and  there  was  contributed 
by  the  ratepayers  for  education  generally, 
$2,809,739  in  1882-83,  as  against  $1,313,149 
in  1867.  Our  position,  the  Protestant  posi- 
tion I  mean,  is  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  one. 
But  I  have  had  special  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing, and  I  now  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
majority  are  disposed  to  deal  with  us  in  the 
fairest  and  most  conciliatory  spirit.  We  have 
the  almost  entire  direction  of  our  educational 
institutions  under  the  control  of  a  superinten- 
dent of  education  whom  in  my  official  capa- 
city I  am  happy  to  welcome  here  to-night 
and  whose  broad  and  liberal  views  are  well 
known,  ably  assisted  as  he  is,  among  others, 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  no  stranger  to  this 
association,  I  refer  to  your  former  secretary, 
Mr.  Rexford.  The  Protestant  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  composed 
of  a  body  of  men  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  who  devote  themselves  un- 
remittingly to  the  task  that  lies  before  them. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  disposition,  as  there 
always  is  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  criticize 
at  times  the  management  of  this  body.  But, 
when  the  multiplicity  of  difficulties  that  sur- 
round them  are  taken  into  account,  I  think 
that  much  credit  is  due  and  will  be  freely  and 
generously  given  them  for  the  zealous  man- 
ner in  which  they  work.  They  have  made 
very  considerable  and  praiseworthy  progress, 
for  instance,  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the 
superior  education  money.  Formerly,  it  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  political  favour  so  far  as 
our  academies  and  high  schools  were  con- 
cerned. Now,  the  system  of  inspection  of 
our  academies.  High  Schools  and  Model 
Schools,  has,  I  rejoice  to  say,  permitted 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  deal,  and, 
if  in  no  other  way,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  apportioning  the  superior  education 
money  according  to  the  merits  of  the  respec- 
tive institutions.  The  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  very 
considerable  improvement  is  being  made  in 
the  matter  of  higher  education  and  I  only 
trust  that  the  incentive  which  the  committee 
desire  to  offer  may  have  the  effect  of  leading 
to  still  further  improvement  in  that  direction. 
If  I  might  be  permitted  an  observation,  it  is 
this,  that  I  would  like  to  see  our  academies 
or  High  Schools — for  the  terms  are  really 
convertible — confined  to  our  large  rural 
centres.  Our  population  is  sparse  and  a 
multiplication  of  this  class  of  schools  can 
only  serve  to  impair  those  which  should 
be  really  maintained.  Possibly  much  could 
be  done  in  this  direction,  if  more  of  these 
higher  schools  were  under  the  control  of  our 
regularly  constituted  school  boards  who 
would  see  to  a  proper  system  of  gradation, 
and  to  that  which  is  not  less  important,  the 
payment  to  the  teachers  of   a  regular  and 
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sufficient   salary.     While    speaking   in   this 
connection,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  universi- 
ties liberally  endowed  through  the  benefac- 
tions of  their  own  students  who  have  attained 
distinction  in  different  spheres  of  life   and 
from  other  friends  of  education,  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  decline  to  receive  fur- 
ther aid  from  the  State.     When  this  occurs  a 
very  considerable  irnpetus  can  be  given  so  far 
as  increased  grants  are  concerned  to  our  aca- 
demies and  Model  Schools,  which,  in  their 
true  light,  should  be  regarded  as  the  nurseries 
of  the  universities.     I  may  also  remark  that 
the  time  will  come  when  further  improve- 
ments  in   the    mode  of  distribution  of  the 
superior  education  money  will   have  to  be 
made.     I  have  always  felt  the  very  great  in- 
convenience which  results  from  what  is  now 
a  necessity,  that  is,  that  a  uniformity  is  not 
maintained  and  that  a  school  this  year  receiv- 
ing aid  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  place  it  upon 
a  fitting  of  usefulness  is  the  following  year, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own — neither  of  the 
teachers  nor  of  the  directing  body — deprived 
of  a  very  considerable  sum,  upon  which  pos- 
sibly its   existence  depends.     Again  at  the 
present  time  the  population,  I  mean  the  rela- 
tive Protestant  population  of  counties,  are  not 
considered  in  the  distribution.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  good   results  flow  from  rapid 
and  sudden  changes  often  made  without  pro- 
per deliberation  and  upon  an  imperfect  basis ; 
but  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when  we  can  have  a  system  of  county 
schools,  those  of  the  one  vieing  with  those 
of  the  other.     This,  of  course,  would  entail  a 
county  system  of  school  inspection  and    a 
county  high  school  with  model  schools  in  each 
township — the  Model  School  being  the  step- 
ping stone  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
County  High  School  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn, 
the  stepping  stone  to  the  universities.     This 
plan,   whenever    realized,     will    necessarily 
throw   additional   burthens   upon    the    rate- 
payer and   I  know  that  this  is  not  always 
popular  ;  but  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
my  fellow-citizens  to   believe    that,   if  they 
can  be  convinced  that  great  and  satisfactory 
results  are  likely  to  accrue   from    any   im- 
provement in  our  educational  system,  they 
will  be  quite  prepared  to  endorse  it  and  to 
assume  their  share  of  the  burthen  which  such 
an  improved  system   will  necessarily  carry 
with  it.     Reverting  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  our  elementary  schools,  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  said  on  this  important  subject 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  first 
preside  over  this  Association,  namely,  that  I 
very  much  fear  that  sufficient  interest  is  not 
taken  in  this  much  needed  and  eminently  use- 
ful class  of  schools,  considering  the  circum- 


stances of  our  situation — that  sufficient  care 
is  not  bestowed  on  the  choice  of  persons  to 
direct  them,  and  that  their  value  should  not 
be  measured  by  the  yearly  contributions  in  the 
way  of  taxes.  The  necessity  of  securing 
good  teachers  tor  these  schools  and  of  paying 
them  adequately,  is  to  my  mind  the  chief  con- 
sideration, the  icey  of  the  whole  situation — 
and  until  these  desiderata  are  attained,  until 
our  people  come  to  appreciate  more  the  worth 
of  those  to  whom  they  can  safely  commit  the 
care  of  their  chidren  at  that  tender  age  when 
the  impressions  received  are  most  lasting,  we 
cannot  hope  to  see  any  great  improvement 
take  place.  In  this  connection,  I  rejoice  to 
know,  however,  that  one  of  the  subjects,  the 
harassing  subjects,  that  formed  the  topic  of 
debate  for  so  many  years,  has  no  longer  a 
rasion  d'etre.  Its  usefulness  has,  so  to  say, 
gone.  The  system  of  boarding  round  has 
disappeared,  never  to  be  revived.  There  is 
another  subject,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which 
I  consider  of  paramount  importance  and  to 
which  I  desire  to  allude,  I  mean  our  Normal 
Schools.  I  believe  that  they  are  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  our  school  system — that  without 
them  we  can  hardly  expect  that  any  serious 
or  real  improvement  can  take  place  in  the 
character  and  training  of  our  elementary 
school  teacher.  I  know  that  a  feeling  exists 
— and  it  is  proper  and  right  that  it  should  be 
so — on  the  part  of  our  high  and  Model 
Schools  that  they  are  quite  as  competent  to 
properly  fit  students  for  elementary  school 
diplomas  as  are  our  Normal  Schools.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  relative  competency 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  I  give  them  both 
every  credit  for  earnest  devotion  to  the  work 
in  which  they  are  respectively  engaged. 
But  the  one  is  essentially  a  training  school 
while  the  other  is  only  partially  so  from 
necessity.  May  we  not  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  present  Normal  system  can 
be  extended  in  its  mission  of  usefulness  so 
that  its  terms  of  training  at  the  central  point 
may  be  shortened  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  scholastic  year  may  be  devoted  to 
some  system,  like  that  inaugurated  by  our 
esteemed  friend,  the  Protestant  secretary  of 
the  Education  Department,  where  teachers 
and  those  proposing  to  teach  can  meet  and 
receive  instruction  in  the  profession.  I 
merely  mention  the  idea  as  a  crude  one 
which  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  and  which 
would  not  only  produce  —it  seems  to  me — 
better  results  as  far  as  uniformity  in  the 
qualifications  required  of  our  elementary 
school  teachers  are  concerned,  but  would 
show  younger  ones  that  of  which  many  of 
them  have  often  felt  seriously  the  want,  that 
is,  to  know  how  to  teach.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  prolonged  these  remarks 
somewhat  beyond  the  limit  I  had  fixed  for 
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myself  at  the  start.  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
any  more  than  it  is  my  right,  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  which  form  the  objects  and 
constitute  the  great  usefulness  of  a  body  like 
this ;  and  I  trust  that  I  will  be  pardoned  if 
in  anything  I  have  said,  I  have  given  the 
slightest  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  I  am  here, 
in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  making  me  again 
your  president ;  secondly,  because  of  the 
identity  I  shall  always  wish  to  maintain  with 
you,  and  lastly,  because  of  the  great  interest 
I  take  in  all  that  pertains  to  true  educational 
progress  in  this  Province.  I  am  or  rather 
desire  to  be  a  Canadian  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  as  such  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty 
on  every  occasion  that  offers  to   contribute 


V 


my  services,  humble  though  they  may  be,  to 
any  movement  having  for  its  aim — the  ameli- 
oration of  the  social  position  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  We  have  as  a  people  made  great 
and  almost  suprising  advances  in  our  material 
prosperity  and  it  is  to  ba  desired  that  these 
advances  should  always  continue  and,  if 
possible,  in  increasing  ratio.  But  if  that 
prosperity  is  to  be  a  sound  and  substantial 
one,  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  our 
people  should  increase  in  a  cultured  and 
enlightened  intelligence;  and  this  can  only 
be  attained  through  an  educational  system, 
which  will  progress  with  the  prosperity  that 
looks  to  it  for  maintenance  and  support. — 
Montreal  Gazette  Report. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COMMUNICATION. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
To  Editor  of  Thy.  Educational  Monthly  : 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  set  you 
right  as  to  the  true  attitude  of  those  who 
have  for  years  past  been  advocating  the 
admission  of  women  to  University  College. 
What  we  have  been  working  for  was  not 
co-education,  but  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Some  of  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  may  prefer  co-education  to  separ- 
ate education  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  if 
they  do  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  If  the 
Legislature  of  this  Province  had  years  ago 
offered  to  establish  an  institution  for  women 
of  a  standard  as  high  as  that  of  University 
College,  I  have  no  doubt  the  efforts  of  women 
to  get  into  the  latter  would  have  ceased. 

You  are  well  aware  that  no  such  offer  was 
ever  made,  and  that  there  is  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  any  college  in  existence,  except 
University  College,  which  is  in  a  position  to 
give  female  undergraduates  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity the  tuition  they  need  in  the  higher  years 
of  the  course.  Other  colleges  admit  women, 
and  all  honour  to  them  for  doing  so  ;  but  the 
course  in  Victoria  and  the  course  in  Queen's 
is  quite  different  from  the  course  in  Toronto 
University  and  College. 


You  express  your  preference  for  a  Girton 
or  a  Newnham  in  Toronto,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  the  women  who  desired  admission  to 
University  College  share  this  feeling.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  a  Girton  costs  money, 
and  even  the  original  institution  of  that  name 
in  Cambridge  has  had  a  precarious  struggle 
for  existence  in  spite  of  high  fees,  wealthy 
backing,  and  an  abundance  of  teaching  power 
to  draw  upon  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. In  London,  in  spite  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  than  we  have  in 
Toronto,  the  authorities  of  University  College 
have  for  years  admitted  women  to  the  ordin- 
ary lectures  and  classes.  In  Owen's  College 
jhe  separate  classes  for  women  are  not  likely 
to  be  kept  up  beyond  the  period  for  which 
they  are  endowed — some  three  years  from 
this  time.  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says  co- 
education has  only  one  decent  plea  to  support 
it — economy.  Even  if  this  dictum  were  true 
the  plea  is  so  strong  that  Harvard  itself,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Eliot's  stalwartism,  will  before 
long  yield  to  it.  Women  desiring  a  real 
University  education  will  not  go  to  colleges 
established  for  them  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  the  standard  is  as  high  as  it  is  in  men's 
colleges  ;  and  the  authorities  of  colleges  will 
not  long  persist  in  duplicating  their  staffs,  and 
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appliances  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  sexes 
apart. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  you  have  under- 
stated the  number  of  women  in  attendance 
at  University  College.  Instead  of  three 
there  are  seven,  all  taking  honour  work,  and 
next  term  there  will  be  several  others.  But 
were  it  otherwise  the  movement  could  not  be 
said  to  have  failed,  for  those  who  want  to 
attend  lectures  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  this  is  all  that  the  movement 
aimed  at  accomplishes.     Nobody  ever  sup- 


posed that  women  would  go  to  college  unless 
they  desired  to  do  so.  Those  who  are  de- 
termined to  stay  out  until  they  get  a  Girton 
or  a  Newnham  had  better  look  to  their 
friends  to  organize  a  movement  in  their 
interest.  Meanwhile  it  is  rather  too  much  to 
ask  women  who  can  see  no  harm  in  listening 
to  lectures  along  with  men  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves out  of  respect  for  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance which  they  either  do  not  share  or  are 
willing  to  crucify.  \Vm.  Houston. 

Toronto^  Nov.  lo. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


First  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, by  Dr.  Avery.  Sheldon  &  Co.  :  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1884. 

This  is  a  book  for  use  in  common  schools. 
The  author  states  that  especial  care  has  been 
taken  to  provide  simple  experiments  which 
do  not  require  expensive  apparatus.  Teach- 
ers will  find  this  book  helpful  from  its  supply- 
ing useful  material  for  the  talks  in  elementary 
physics  which  every  instructor  should  oc- 
casionally have  with  his  classes. 


The  Tops  of  the  Mountains;  Gen.  viii. 
5.     London  :  Rivington  &  Co.,  1884. 

This  little  book,  evidently  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  has  for  its  subject  the  '•  Dispersion  of 
the  Nations,  in  the  Early  Twilight  of  His- 
tory." Passages  in  Old  Testament  Scripture 
are  frequently  cited  as  the  ground  of  the 
author's  views.  We  have  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  work  to  Canadian  scholars  who 
take  an  interest  in  its  fascinating  theme,  not 
only  for  the  valuable  information  it  contains, 
but  for  its  concise  and  scientific  style  of 
reasoning. 


I    this  remarkable  book.     Without  attempting 
j   a  review  of  it,  for  the  space  at  our  disposal 
I    would  not  sufiice  to  deal  adequately  with  its 
j    merits,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating 
i    that  the  author's  explanations  of  the  great 
;    problems  of  life,  death  and  eternity,  and  of 
i    the   harmony  between  religion  and  science, 
I    are  not  only  of  surpassing  interest,  but  full  of 
I   encouragement  and  consolation.     He  will  be 
a  rare  reader  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
this   volume  with   other   language  than  the 
words  "One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I 
was  bUnd  now  I  see."     We  heartily  recom- 
mend the  book  to  the  notice  of  the  thought- 
ful reader. 


Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
by  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 
(For  sale  by  Messrs.  Williamson  &  Co., 
Toronto.) 

During  the  holiday  season  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  and  meditating  upon 


Good  Behaviour  ;  an  Elementary  Reader 
for  Public  Schools.  Cheney  &  Clapp : 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  1884. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Gen.  J.  W\ 
1    Phelps,  of  Guilford,  Vt.,  for  a  copy  of  the 
I    seventh  edition  of  this  work,  which  he  mod- 
i    estly  refers  to  as  a  compilation.     Like  many 
\    another  educator,  the  author  feels  that  one  of 
i    the  great  missions — would  that  we  could  truth- 
fully add,  one  of  the  most  successful  missions 
— of  the  Public  School  is  to  civilize  the  grow- 
ing nation,  to  teach  the  great  laws  of  kind- 
ness, unselfishness  and  unobtrusiveness,  which 
i    are  broken  every  day  on  our  streets  and  in 
I    our  homes  ;  not  the  least  frequent  offenders 
i    being  children  whom  we  can  reach  through 
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the  schools.  With  the  single  exception  of 
some  few  references  to  **  republican  schools, " 
there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  *'  Good  Be- 
haviour "  which  might  not  be  made  familiar  to 
every  scholar  in  the  land.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Canadian  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  teacheis. 
They  will  know  how  to  use  it.  A  paragraph 
will  do  for  a  dictation  lesson.  Some  sen- 
tence may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Another  will  serve  as  an  exercise  in  writing 
or  composition ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
many  a  boy  and  girl  will  remember  the  spirit 
and  lesson  of  the  words  long  after  the  form 
has  passed  from  his  memory.  We  add  a  few 
quotations  : — 

"None  but  coarse  natures  will  withhold 
kindly  respect  from  foreigners.  The  well- 
bred  child  would  not  even  stare  at  them  ; 
and  much  less  would  he  ever  dream  of  assail- 
ing them  with  insulting  words  or  missiles." 
*'  Scandal  is  not  only  an  offence  against  good 
manners,  but  it  is  a  moral  wrong."  "All 
local  phrases,  affectations  of  foreign  accent, 
mannerisms,  exaggerations  and  slang  are  in- 
admissible in  good  society."  "  Good  breed- 
ing is  always  perceived  and  appreciated,  even 
by  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it  them- 
selves.'^  "  One  should  ever  be  more  careful 
of  the  things  of  others  than  of  those  which 
belong  to  himself." 


Collins'  Round  Hand  Writers. 
liam  Collins,  Sons  &  Co.  (Limited) 
don,  England. 


Wil- 
Lon- 


The  objects  of  this  series  of  copy  books 
are  stated  to  be  : — "  i.  To  give  the  pupil  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  should  be  formed. 
2.  By  repeating  the  (copy)  line  in  the  centre 
of  the  page,  to  provide  the  pupils  with  the 
means  of  comparing  their  own  work  with  the 
correct  copy,  and  thus  leading  them  to  an 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  model.  3.  To 
famiJiarize  the  pupils  with  the  ordinary  arith- 
metical forms.  4.  To  secure  a  well-formed 
round-hand  style  of  writing,  suitable  for  cor- 
respondence  and   every  kind   of  business." 


The  second  and  fourth  of  these  objects  are 
kept  consistently  in  view  throughout.  The 
first  is  carried  out  only  so  far  as  the  small 
letters  are  concerned,  and  then  not  with  the 
same  scientific  method  as  in  '*  Beatty's  New 
and  Improved  Series,"  published  by  the 
Canada  Publishing  Company,  or  in  the 
"Mercantile"  series,  published  by  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.  of  this  city  ;  while  no  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  the  formation  of  the  capitals 
systematically,  since  they  are  introduced  as 
they  occur  in  the  alphabet.  The  third  object 
is  so  imperfectly  accomplished  that  it  doci 
not  merit  mention  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  series.  It  is  a  good  rule  with 
teachers  of  writing  to  give  most  practice  on 
those  letters  that  are  difficult  of  formation, 
such  as  k  for  example.  Yet  this  letter  re- 
ceives little  attention,  while  the  capital  7, 
which  is  not  difficult  to  make,  seems  to  be 
the  favoured  letter.  The  series  consists  of 
fifteen  books,  the  first  eight  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  text  and  half  text. 
The  remaining  seven  contain  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  round-hand  which  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  series.  Any  one 
who  learns  to  write  after  the  style  of  these 
books  will  have  a  hand  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  for 
plainness  and  legibility  in  any  recent  series. 
Everything,  even  rapid  writing,  is  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  carrying  out  of  these  objects. 
For  example,  the  up  stroke  of  the  loop  letters, 
such  as  h,  b  and  /  in  the  copies  before  us, 
cannot  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen  at  the 
point  where  the  two  strokes  of  the  loop  cross, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  jog  or  very  awkward 
curves  occur  at  that  point.  It  is  far  better 
to  have  these  loops  made  as  in  the  series 
published  in  this  city  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, with  a  sagging  curve,  though  at  some 
sacrifice  of  plainness.  Another  feature  worthy 
of  commendation  in  these  books  is  the  absence 
of  superfluous  strokes.  Samples  of  specially 
ruled  exercise  books  for  arithmetic  and  dicta- 
tion accompany  the  series.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  whole  is  excellent,  and  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  compiler's  work, 
the  paper,  too,  being  well  selected  for  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended. 
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Lessons  IN  English.  Elementary 
Course,  Pupil's  Edition. 

Lessons  in  English.  Elementary 
Course,  Teacher's  Edition,  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  To- 
ronto :  Timms,  Moore  &  Co.,  188^. 

The  aim  of  the  writers  as  stated  in  their 
preface  is  to  teach  the  elements  of  English 
grammar,  composition  and  literature  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  They  hold  that  a  good  j 
teacher  profits  by  every  occasion  that  oral 
exercises  with  his  pupils  afford,  to  give  ex- 
amples of  purity  and  dignity  of  language,  and 
to  correct  mistakes  made  in  speaking.  They 
attach  much  value  to  the  indirect  teaching  of 
language,  and  to  what  Hart  calls  incidental 
and  unconscious  lessons  in  grammar.  They 
lay  down  the  propositions  that  the  teaching  of 
language  should  be  properly  graded,  and 
should  be  varied  and  active,  and  should  be 
so  directed  as  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  com- 
position, and  that  the  system  should  be 
rational,  and  the  teaching  moral.  Hence  the 
lesson  in  English  is  made  the  occasion  of 
imparting  some  knowledge  of  geography, 
history,  hygiene,  natural  history,  with  not  a 
little  teaching  that  is  purely  dogmatic.  The 
plan  adopted  has  been  laboriously  and  con- 
sistently followed  throughout.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  plan  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion.  The  plan  is  largely  synthetic :  first, 
the  definition,  then  the  example  and  illustra- 
tion, and  finally  the  question.     For  ourselves 


we  prefer  in  language,  as  in  other  subject?, 
the  analytic  method.  We  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible for  all  terms  to  be  taught  by  experiment. 
Every  pupil  has  an  outfit  of  words  and  sen- 
tences which  the  judicious  teacher  can  use  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  formal  grammar,  and 
this  analytic  method  we  conceive  to  be  the 
only  right  way.  We  would  not  for  instance 
define  vowel  and  declare  that  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
and  sometimes  w  and  y  are  vowels,  and  desire 
a  pupil  to  say  this.  We  would  analyze  words 
and  try  to  teach  pupils  to  discriminate  sounds 
from  the  start,  let  them  see  the  difference  and 
then  supply  the  name,  giving  the  reason  for 
it,  if  there  is  a  reason.  And  so  on  with  all 
the  definitions.  In  this  work  we  can  hardly 
say  that  the  formal  grammar  is  abreast  of  the 
present  state  of  linguistic  knowledge.  Un- 
fortunately Goold  Brown  is  taken  as  an 
authority.  Since  the  days  of  that  laborious 
compiler  the  science  of  language  has  made 
great  advances,  and  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions that  were  accepted  as  settled  in  his  time 
are  now  quite  abandoned.  There  is  more 
real  scientific  knowledge  of  English  in  one  of 
Morris's  primers  than  in  Goold  Brown's  pon- 
derous tome.  We  can  heartily  recommend, 
however,  those  portions  of  the  book  relating 
to  composition  and  phraseology.  As  a  whole, 
the  book  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  and  with 
the  revision  of  the  formal  grammar,  it  would 
merit  very  high  praise.  The  printers  have 
done  their  work  admirably. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  prospectus  of  The  Monthly  for  1885, 
and  our  new  clubbing  rates.  We  offer  unsur- 
passed facilities  for  obtaining  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  literature  at  the  cheapest  rates. 


We  have  again  to  thank  friends  for  con- 
tributions, albeit  thus  far  unused.  In  order 
to  make  room  for  the  very  interesting  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  convention  of  our  breth- 


ren in  Quebec,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over 
notices  of  meetings  in  Ontario,  and  other 
educational  intelligence. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for 
the  differentiation  in  the  new  certificate  cur- 
riculum of  mental  arithmetic  from  arithmetic 
proper.  If  there  is  any  reason  apart  from 
the  existence  of  text-books  on  the  subject, 
why  not  add  mental  algebra,  mental  euclid 
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and  yea,  also  mental  philosophy,  all  abstract 
subjects  and  to  be  done  rapidly  without  slate 
d  pencil  ? 


We  would  respectfully  ask  our  friends 
to  assist  us  in  pushing  the  circulation  of 
The  Monthly.     It  is  of  the  utmost  con- 


The  admirable  treatise  *'  Reading  in  the    ' 
Primary  Schools "  which   appeared    in   our 
September  and  October  numbers  was  pre- 
pared  for   the    supervisors   of    the    Boston 
schools,   by   Col.    Francis    W.    Parker,    of  ; 
Quincey  fame.     His  name  did  not  appear  on    ! 
the  tract,  and  we  were  therefore  unable   to 
give  him  credit  for  his  valuable  effort.     We 
are  happy  to  unite  the  author  and  the  book   \ 
too  long  separated,  and  to  introduce  them   j 
once  more  to  our  readers.  ! 


The  desire  to  do  something  for  orthoepy 
in  the  Public  Schools,  is  to  be  commended 
though  the  means  to  be  taken  to  improve  the 
pronouncing  of  words  can  hardly  be   con- 
sidered   quite    satisfactory.     Good    pronun- 
ciation is  not  to  be  learned  from  books,  and 
even  if  it  were  it  would  be  better   to  send   j 
students  at  once  to  the  dictionary.     Its  charm    | 
does  not  consist  in  the  due   observance  of  ' 
accents,  and  not  much  good  will  come  from    ' 
consulting  such  a  sign-manual   as   the   one 
prescribed,  unless  it  be  re-written. 


It  would  appear  from  various  hints  in  recent    | 
official  utterances  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario  to 
direct  the  profession,  either  by  examination    j 
or   otherwise,    to  the  literature  that   should    ! 
occupy  their  attention   during   spare  hours. 
If  the  various  school  curricula  are  what  they 
should  be,  if  the  examinations  are  in  the  right 
direction,  and  if  habits  of  independent  enquiry    ! 
are  fostered  by  our  school  methods,  it  is  diffi-    j 
cult  to  understand  why  the  Department  should    ! 
feel  it  necessary  to  encroach  upon  the  teacher's 
leisure  and  pursue  the  paternal  in  government 
so  far  as  is  now  proposed.      It   would   be 
wiser  to  see  that  the  schools  do  their  duty  and    I 
leave  shallow  methods  of  literary  culture  to    ! 
the  superficial. 


sequence  to  the  profession  that  there  should 
be  in  the  country  a  worthy  and  useful 
organ  of  the  teaching  fraternity  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  publishing  house 
and  untrammelled  by  official  or  depart- 
mental connections.  The  Monthly  fills 
the  bill,  and  we  repeat,  it  has  no  end  to  serve 
but  the  good  of  the  profession.  We  have 
recently  received  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
value  of  The  Monthly  to  the  profession 
and  the  public  generally.  Our  signal  aim  in 
the  coming  year  will  be  to  make  the  publi- 
cation more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  all 
interested  in  education  and  general  culture. 
The  Monthly  has  still  work  to  do,  and  it 
will  perform  it  with  the  same  courage,  energy, 
and  efficiency,  as  has  characterized  its  efforts 
in  the  past. 


We  gladly  afford  Mr.  Houston  the  oppor- 
tunity he  seeks  to  explain  his  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  this  Province.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
he  is  not  an  advocate  of  co-education  at  the 
Provincial  University,  and  that  he  is  only 
desirous  of  assisting  women  to  obtain  their 
undoubted  rights.  We  may  regret  that  he 
and  the  friends  for  whom  he  speaks  in  their 
zeal  for  women's  rights,  refuse  to  accept  the 
logical  consequences  of  their  acts  and  prefer 
to  take  refuge  under  the  shield  of  expediency, 
but  we  need  not  necessarily  quarrel  with  their 
methods  if  only  the  result  be  satisfactory. 
What  the  result  of  the  experiment  now  being 
forced  into  trial  at  University  College  will  be, 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  can  only  hope  it 
will  be  good.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  to 
be  settled  by  the  number  of  young  ladies  in 
attendance.  The  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  not  affected  because  there  were  only  three 
in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  term,  and  a 
dozen  are  in  prospect  now.  Meantime  we 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Hous- 
ton and  all  other  readers  the  views  of 
President  Wilson  and  Principal  Dawson,  as 
found  in  other  columns. 


The  recently  formed  Inter-Collegiate  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  has  fully  established  its 
raison    d'etre   by   its    first   annual  meeting 
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lately  held  in  Toronto.  Substantial  benefit, 
it  is  felt,  must  accrue  from  earnest  discussion 
by  the  theological  students  of  the  different 
churches  of  the  necessities  of  the  missionary 
field  and  the  best  methods  of  work.  Only 
those  religions  which  are  missionary  appear 
likely  to  survive  in  these  days  ;  and  equally 
evident  does  it  seem,  that,  if  Christianity  is 
to  be  soon  dominant  and  universal,  it  is  by  a 
union  of  forces  for  its  propagation.  May  it 
not  be  added,  that  the  Christianity  which 
seeks  points  of  union — to  centre  on  the  Cross 
— rather  than  points  of  difference,  is,  in  itself, 
the  purest  and  most  potent  ?  The  Alliance 
meets  with  almost  universal  favour.  Every 
principal  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church 
among  us  is  represented  in  its  membership, 
and  clergymen  of  all  names  vied  with  one 
another,  at  the  recent  meetings,  in  hearty 
commendation  of  its  aims  and  methbds. 
The  fact  that  a  few  extreme  separatists 
have  sounded  an  alarm  gives  emphasis  to 
what  we  have  just  said.  They  alone  may 
lose  by  an  increase  of  brotherliness.  But 
the  stand-off,  "  I-am-holier-than-thou  "  spirit 
is  foreign  to  our  soil,  as  it  is  to  the  truest 
Christianity. 


That  learned  philosopher  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  teaching  profession  by  ties 
of  brotherhood  and  official  relationship, 
Professor  George  Paxton  Young,  of  Toronto 
University,  whose  remarkable  discoveries  in 
higher  algebra  were  recently  described  in  The 
Monthly,  has  followed  up  his  investigations 
by  further  investigations  that  have  not  only  sur- 
prised but  delighted  the  mathematical  world. 
At  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, Toronto,  on  the  ist  instant,  he  demon- 
strated the  solvability  of  equations  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  degree,  a  problem  that  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  mathematicians 
and  which  some  able  scholars  have  laboured 
to  prove  to  be  insolvable.  Professor  Young 
has  thus  performed  another  incredible  feat : 
he  has  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  metaphysician 
by  his  skill  as  a  mathematician.  Apropos  of 
mathematics,  we  observe  that  Professor 
Young  recently  took  occasion  publicly  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  recognition  to  the  brilliant  achieve- 


ments in  mathematical  investigation  of  Mr. 
Inspector    Glashan,    Ottawa.     Praise    from 
such  a  source  is  praise    indeed.     We    trust 
that  the   Minister  of  Education  will   adopt 
Professor  Young's  suggestion  and  find  means 
to  secure  for  Mr.  Glashan  an  opportunity  for 
the   full   development    of   his  extraordinary 
talents.     At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Lou- 
don, also  of  Toronto  University,  communis 
cated  to  the  Institute,  the  results  of  his  recent 
inquiries  into  the  theory  of  thick  lenses.     He 
was  able  to  show  a  method  for  developinij 
!    by  easy  steps  Gauss'  theory,  and  rendering 
j    the  study  of  that  most  important  and  practi- 
I   cal  subject — optics — -less  difficult.     Professor 
1    Loudon's  discovery  will  be  of  great  practical 
j    utility      If  there  is  any  lingering  doubt  of  the 
I    ability  of  young  Canadians  to  fill  chairs  in 
the  Provincial  College,  that  doubt  will  now 
j    be  dispelled  by  the  discovery  made  by  Pro- 
fessor  Loudon  in  his  chosen  field  of  study. 


Says  an  old  Chinese  proverb:  "  A  false- 
hood, a  hundred  years  old,  has  still  its  suck- 
ing teeth."  It  seems  that  the  epithet  of 
"godless,"  applied  to  University  College, 
well-nigh  a  generation  ago,  is  not  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Indeed,  the  calumny  which  it  em- 
bodies is  still  diligently  circulated,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
press,  finds  violent  public  enunciation.  The 
learned  President,  Dr.  Wilson,  has  replied 
with  vigour  to  this  latest  slander.  His  state- 
ment ought  to  be  conclusive.  The  retired 
president  of  University  College  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  Other 
clergymen  have  been  on  the  staff  in  recent 
years.  The  daily  work  of  the  College  i& 
opened  with  public  prayer,  and  all  resident 
students  have,  from  the  first,  been  required 
"  to  be  present  in  the  hall  at  daily  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  with  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,"  except  where  parents  expressly 
object  on  conscientious  grounds.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  non-resident  students  are  housed 
in  the  various  adjacent  Theological  Halls. 
An  active  Y.M.C.A.  of  170  members  exists 
within  the  college,  and  the  Professors  par- 
ticipate in  its  work.  This  Y.M.C.A.  carried 
out  last  winter  most  of  the  religious  as  well 
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as  secular  instruction  in  the  "Newsboys' 
Lodging,"  and  engaged  in  Christian  work  in 
the  hospital  and  elsewhere.  On  the  morning 
of  the  last  University  Convocation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  by  special  request  of  the 
graduating  class,  met  with  them  in  a  devo- 
tional meeting  prior  to  the  taking  of  their 
degrees.  The  challenge  is  thrown  out  to  the 
denominational  universities  to  produce  a 
similar  band  of  170  Christian  workers  among 
their  students. 

We  would  hope  that  the  • '  godless  college  " 
cry  has  not  now  a  very  large  following.  It 
is  time  that  the  last  were  heard  of  it.  No 
Arts  College  in  the  Dominion  can  justly 
claim  more  of  a  Christian  atmosphere  than 
that  over  which  Dr.  Wilson,  himself  an  emi- 
nent Christian  worker,  presides. 


An  interesting  controversy  is  raging  in 
England  over  Mr.  Inspector  Fitch's  Memo- 
randum on  Dr.  Crichton  Browne's  Report 
on  Over  Pressure  in  Board  Schools.  In 
February  last,  Mr.  Mundella,  in  response  to 
a  very  acrimonious  correspondence  in  the 
newspapers,  appointed  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  complaints. 
The  Doctor  visited  the  schools,  and  once  or 
twice  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitch.  By 
April  30th  Dr.  Browne's  Report  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
and  quite  ready  to  be  produced  for  the  con- 
fusion of  the  critics  of  the  Education  Depart- 


ment. But  the  Department  was  unwilling  to 
publish  the  document,  for  it  was  found  that 
Dr.  Browne's  report  was  adverse  to  the  views 
held  by  the  Vice-President.  At  last,  after 
much  urging,  Mr.  Mundella  published  the 
report,  and  also,  as  an  antidote  to  it,  a 
memorandum  by  the  very  Mr.  Fitch  who  ac- 
companied Dr.  Crichton  Browne  on  his 
round  of  inspection.  The  Schoolmaster,  which 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  controversy,  does 
not  hesitate  to  describe  the  memorandum  as 
a  most  misleading  document  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  newspapers  are  making  it 
very  warm  for  Mr.  Fitch,  and  are  opening 
Mr.  Mundella's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  over 
pressure  does  exist,  and  must  exist  as  the  in- 
evitable result  of  examination  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  code.  The  Education 
Department  in  England  is  suffering  from  offi- 
cial blindness.  We  have  had  a  similar  afflic- 
tion in  Ontario  over  this  very  question  of 
over-pressure,  consequent  upon  payment  by 
results,  and  the  darkness  would  have  re- 
mained to  this  day  if  the  teachers,  aided  by 
The  Monthly,  had  not  dispelled  it. 
Everywhere  the  official  is  the  last  to  learn 
the  truth  about  the  schools.  We  hope  the 
English  Board  Teachers,  with  whom  we 
sympathize  most  deeply,  will  continue  their 
agitation  until  the  most  pernicious  dogma 
that  has  ever  vexed  the  school  system,  Pay- 
ment by  Results,  has  been  swept  away.  The 
example  of  Ontario  should  be  some  slight 
encouragement  to  them. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Messrs.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
have  in  preparation  a  text-book  on  "  Tem- 
perance," by  the  well-known  author.  Axel 
Justafson. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  almost  ready 
for  publication  a  new  edition  of  John  Stuart 
Mill's  "  Political  Economy,"  with  notes  by 
Prof.  Laughlin,  of  Harvard  College. 

The  tempting  bill  of  fare  for  1885  fui"- 
nished  by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York,  should 
secure  many  new  readers  for  The  Century 
and  St.  Nicholas,  as  well  as  retain  the  old. 


L 


A  recent  number  of  the  London  Specta- 
tor, contains  a  favourable  notice  of  "Old 
Spookse's  Pass  and  other  Poem?,"  by  Miss 
Isabella  Valancey  Crawford.  Jas.  Bain  & 
Son,  Toronto. 

The  Books  and  Notions  (monthly,  50 
cents,  J.  J.  Dyas,  20  Wellington  Street  east, 
Toronto),  is  a  very  readable  serial,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Book,  Stationery  and 
Fancy  Goods  Trades. 

The  Annua!  Circular  of  the  Ontario  Busi- 
ness College,  Belleville,  is  a  neat  pamphlet 
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containing  much  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  rise  and  growth  of  a  very  pros- 
perous and  deserving  institution. 

"  Stops:  or  How  to  Punctuate,  "  by  Paul 
AUardyce  (Thos.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  London), 
is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  this  country. 

New  announcements  in  the  English  "  Men 
of  Letters"  series  are  a  volume  on  John 
Stuart  Mill  by  John  Morley,  and  another  on 
Carlyle  by  Sir  James  Fitz-James  Stephen. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford 
in  the  room  of  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester,  resigned. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine promises  to  be  a  marvel  of  artistic  beauty 
and  literary  excellence  and  variety.  The 
old  favourite  seems  to  have  discovered  the 
perennial  fountain  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Latine  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,) 
again  appears  after  the  holiday  season,  unique, 
bright  and  useful  as  ever.  It  furnishes  a 
whole  battery  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  classics  as  an  instrument  of  education. 

The  November  Popular  Science  Monthly 
contains  "German  Testimony  on  the  Classics 
Question,"  by  J.  F.  Fernald;  "Origin  of  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy,"  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  "  Pending  Problems  of  Astronomy,"  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Young. 

"The  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,"  by 
A.  H.  Sayce  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York),  is  likely  to  supersede  everything  that 
has  been  written  on  the  history  of  the  ancient 
empires  of  the  east  as  regards  accuracy  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  most  recent  facts. 

Messrs.  Scribner  are  about  to  publish  a 
new  volume  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  entitled, 
"Egypt  and  Babylon,"  and  an  important 
new  work  by  Dr.  Schliemann  describing  his 
researches  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  the 
prehistoric  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Tiryns. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce 
— "How  Should  I  Pronounce?  or  the  Art  of 
Correct  Pronunciation,"  by  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe. 
Mr.  Ayres  will  not  have  all  the  field  to  him- 
self, and  the  critics  Jhave  long  since  decided 
that  he  is  too  inaccurate  to  have  that  distinc- 
tion. 

Ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Novem- 
ber Century,  containing  General  Beauregard's 
article  on  "Bull  Run,"  were  called  for  by  the 
public.  Of  the  December  number,  contain- 
ing General  Leo  Wallace's  paper  on  "  Fort 
Donelson,"  150,000  copies  are  printed. 

The  Atlantic  for  November  contains  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  papers  among 
which  maybe  mentioned  "Bichbrook  Mill" 


byJohnGreenleaf  Whittier  ;  "Stephen Dew- 
hurst's  Autobiography  "  by  Henry  James, 
and  "The  Song  of  the  Silenus,"  by  Samuel 
V.  Cole.  Again  we  mention  an  admirable 
feature  in  this  magazine,  "  The  Books  of  the 
Month." 

Under  the  title  The  Book  Worm,  John 
B.  Alden,  New  York,  sends  out  for  25  cents 
a  year  a  little  magazine  containing  tid-bits 
from  his  published  works  so  daintily  served 
that  the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  buy  the 
whole  volume.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  literary  revolution  which  Mr.  Alden  has 
accomplished  in  producing  the  best  works  at 
an  insignificant  price. 

We  can  hardly  commend  to  those  of  our 
readers  wishing  something  new  to  read  the 
love  letters  of  Bulwer.  From  the  specimens 
going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  it  will 
be  easy  to  see  that  they  are  disgusting,  inane 
and  silly.  The  executrix  of  the  dowager 
Lady  Lytton  who  has  inflicted  these  letters 
upon  the  world  in  order  to  retaliate  for  the 
unkind  things  related  in  the  Bulwer  Bio- 
graphy of  that  unhappy  lady  has  mercifully 
withheld  the  answers  to  the  hundreds  of 
amatory  epistles.  They  must  all  have  been 
of  apiece. 

Far  different  is  the  volume,  ' '  Carlyle  in 
London,"  recently  given  to  the  world  by 
Mr.  Froude.  We  now  know  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  Carlyle  and  that  worst  is  not 
very  bad  after  all.  Carlyle  is  a  great  favourite 
with  teachers,  and  they  will  gladly  read 
the  concluding  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  a 
man,  of  whom  his  biographer  says  :  "In  no 
instance  did  he  ever  deviate  even  for  a 
moment  from  the  strictest  lines  of  integrity." 
The  work  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  gives 
us  a  rare  opportunity  to  see  the  world  of 
politics  and  literature  through  the  eye  of 
genius. 

The  Eclectic,  for  November,  contains  its 
usual  rich  variety.  Eighteen  selected  articles 
from  the  British  reviews  and  magazines  ;  the 
literary  notices,  foreign  literary  notes  and 
miscellany  make  up  a  capital  number. 
'•  What  Dreams  are  Made  of,"  by  Dr.  An- 
drew Wilson,  we  have  from  the  Gentleman' s  ; 
from  the  Contemporary,  "The  Conflict  with 
the  Lords,"  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith;  "Sea 
Stories,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  the  latter  a 
sharp  critique  on  "  Land  Lubber  "  writers, 
who  venture  on  nautical  "yarns,"  and  an 
earnest  plea  for  poor  Jack,  whose  condition, 
despite  palace  steamships  and  philanthropic 
Plimsolls,  is  still  anything  but  a  desirable 
one  ;  in  the  National  Review,  Wm.  J.  Harris 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  "Protection,  from 
the  Workman's  Point  of  View." 
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WHY  should  children  be  sent  to 
school  ?  Is  it  merely  that 
they  may  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and 
cipher  ?  Reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing are  no  doubt  very  important,  but 
are  they  all-important,  or  even  most 
important  ?  The  man  who  reads  may 
be  said  to  hear  from  the  past  and  the 
distant ;  the  man  who  writes  speaks  to 
the  future  and  the  far  away.  Reading 
and  writing  are  indeed  important,  for 
they  enable  us  to  converse  untram- 
melled by  the  shackles  of  time  and 
space.  But  the  man  who  reads  learns 
only  what  others  already  know,  and 
he  learns  it,  mayhap,  not  even  as  they 
know  it,  but  only  as  they  express  their 
knowledge,  and  as  he  understands 
that  expression.  He  looks  at  things 
through  other  men's  spectacles,  with- 
out knowing  whether  those  spectacles 
magnify,  minify,  colour  or  distort. 
Surely  more  important  than  learning 
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and  blindly  accepting  the  opinions 
of  other  men  is  it  to  be  able  to  form 
opinions  for  one's  self,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  know  that  these  opinions  have 
been  properly  arrived  at  and  are  correct. 
If  a  boy  is  to  be  a  carpenter,  it  is 
,all  very  well  for  him  to  read  about  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  he  will  have  to 
work  upon,  and  about  the  various 
tools  employed  in  his  future  trade, 
but  he  will  learn  to  use  these  tools 
only  by  using  them  ;  he  will  learn  to 
distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
and  to  select  the  kind  and  the  piece 
suitable*  for  his  purpose  in  each  case, 
only  by  actual  practice  of  his  trade. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  carpenter  is 
true,  mutatis  midandis,  of  every  other 
handicraft,  of  every  business,  of  every 
profession.  However  much  one  may 
learn  by  reading,  it  is  but  little  and 
unimportant  compared  to  what  must 
be  learned  by  actual  practice.  But 
even  if  we  desired  it  we  can  not,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  our  pupils  are  at 
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school,  exercise  them  in  all  the  trades 
and  professions.  What,  then,  can  we 
do  ?  We  can  so  teach  them  that  this 
practice,  when  it  must  begin,  will  not 
be  set  about  in  a  blind,  hap-hazard 
way.  We  can  and  we  ought  to  teach 
our  pupils  HOW  TO  learn  ;  we  can 
train  them  and  we  ought  to  train  them 
to  observe  and  to  use  the  results  of  | 
their  observation.  I 

But,  the  handicraft,  the  business,  or  : 
the  profession  once  learned,  is  the  j 
boy,  now  grown  a  man,  done  with  \ 
observation  ?  By  no  means.  Every  ! 
time  he  is  called  upon  to  make  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  he  possesses, 
the  skill  he  has  acquired,  he  must  ob- 
serve, draw  inferences,  and  reason 
therefrom;  and  his  success  in  his 
calling  will  depend  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  does  all  this.  Reading 
will  supply  him  with  other  men's  ob- 
servations and  reasonings,  but  these 
will  be  useless  for  the  case  in  hand, 
unless  they  were  made  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, or  unless  they  can  be 
modified  to  suit  the  present  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  judge  what  are  the 
real  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  case,  the  man  must  be  able  to  ob- 
serve these  conditions,  and  to  distin- 
guish those  that  are  essential  from 
those  that  are  merely  accidental,  to. 
interpret  his  observations  aright,  and 
then  to  reason  correctly  from  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained. 

But  man  does  not  exist  wholly  and 
solely  to  carry  on  some  handicraft, 
business  or  profession.  Around  him 
lies  a  world  abounding  with  endless 
sources  of  health  and  happmess,  if 
only  he  knows  where  to  look  for  them 
and  how  to  use  them,  but  equally 
abounding  with  pitfalls  of  misery  and 
distress  to  all  who  grope  through  life 
intellectually  blind  and  deaf,  who  hav- 
ing eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears  hear 
not.  Now,  the  securing  of  that  health 
and  happiness  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  material 
world  around  a  man,  will  depend  on 


his  ability  to  observe  closely,  to 
systematize  his  observations  into  re- 
lated groups,  and  to  connect  these 
with  the  observations  and  experiences 
of  other  men,  so  as  to  obtain  there- 
from a  living  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  being  and  of  the  world  around 
him.  Here,  again,  power  of  observa- 
tion is  the  first  and  most  important 
requisite,  and,  as  a  natural  gift  or 
talent,  this  power  is  extremely  rare ; 
"for  the  observer,"  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  remarked,  **  is  not  he  who 
merely  sees  the  thing  which  is  before 
his  eyes,  but  he  who  sees  what  parts 
that  thing  is  composed  of  One  per- 
son, from  inattention  or  from  attend- 
ing only  in  the  wrong  place,  overlooks 
half  of  what  he  sees;  another  sets 
down  much  more  than  he  sees,  con- 
founding it  with  what  he  imagines,  or 
with  what  he  infers;  another  takes 
note  of  the  ki7id  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, but,  being  inexpert  in  esti- 
mating their  degree,  leaves  the  quan- 
tity of  each  vague  and  uncertain ; 
another  sees  indeed  the  whole,  but 
makes  such  an  awkward  division  of  it 
into  parts,  throwing  things  into  one 
mass  which  require  to  be  separated, 
and  separating  others  which  might 
more  conveniently  be  considered  as 
one,  that  the  result  is  much  the  same 
as,  sometimes  even  worse  than,  if  no 
analysis  had  been  attempted  at  all." 
But  if  man  does  not  exist  solely  for 
his  profession,  neither  does  he  exist 
solely  for  and  unto  himself  He  is 
under  certain  obligations  to  his  family 
and  to  his  fellow-men,  he  has  domes- 
tic and  social  duties,  and  to  fulfill 
these  aright,  amid  the  ever-shifting 
conditions  of  life,  requires  the  keenest 
powers  of  observation,  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  of  judgment.  And  although 
destruction  as  surely  awaits  the  man 
who  dwells  in  moral  darkness  as  it 
does  him  who  takes  his  way  heedless 
of  all  the  physical  laws  of  his  being, 
too  often  the  evil  he  does  dies  not 
with  him,  but  lives  and  works  woe  to 
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those  he  loved  and  would  fain  have 
protected.  Yet  it  is  here,  it  is  in 
what  regards  their  social  life  (and 
under  social  I  include  domestic  and 
political),  that  too  many  men  seem  to 
be  unable  to  observe  aright  or  to  make 
any  use  of  such  observations  as  they 
may  have  correcdy  made.  When 
their  course  is  not  taken  at  utter  ran- 
dom, too  often  it  is  guided  by  blind 
empiricism,  or  else  is  only  a  prolonged 
game  of  "  follow  your  leader."  The 
boy  was  not  trained  to  observe  and  to 
think  for  himself  when  the  subjects 
he  had  to  examine  and  to  think  about 
were  comparatively  simple,  and  now 
the  grown  man  will  not  or  can  not  do 
it,  or,  if  he  does  actually  try,  he  is  as 
likely  to  go  astray  as  to  go  right,  for 
he  now  must  begin  on  what  is  ex- 
tremely complex. 

If,  then,  our  school  instruction  aims 
at  preparing  pupils  for  the  duties  of 
after-life,  however  important  we  may 
deem  those  forms  of  hearing  and 
speaking  which  we  call  reading  and 
writing,  even  more  important  ought 
we  to  consider  observation  and  infer- 
ence and  reasoning  therefrom.  That 
man  is  best  equipped  for  the  mental 
work  which  is  more  or  less  the  busi- 
ness of  every  one  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  who  is  able  to  use  all  his 
senses  aright,  who  best  knows  all  the 
precautions  that  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  misinterpreting  the  evi- 
dence of  those  senses,  and  against 
wrong  reasoning  from  that  evidence ; 
who  best  knows  how  to  trace  thought 
backward  to  the  grounds  of  belief  and 
forward  to  discovery  and  verification. 
That  is  the  best  education  that  fosters 
the  mother  of  freedom — independence 
of  thought. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  insufficiency 
of  reading  and  writing  as  a  means  of 
education,  because  there  are  still 
among  us  some  who  declare  that  these 
arts,  with  a  little  knowledge  of  cipher- 
ing, are  all  that  should  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  are  all  the  educa- 


tion that  should  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people;  all  the  training  for 
the  batde  of  life,  for  the  "  struggle  for 
existence,"  that  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  that  battle,  who  will  have  to 
wage  the  fiercest  contests  in  that  strife. 
By  all  means,  teach  the  children  to 
read,  teach  them  to  write,  teach  them 
to  cipher,  but  also  train  thepi  in  those 
mental  processes  which  all  men  have 
to  employ  somehow  or  other  every 
hour  of  their  waking  life,  in  every 
transaction  of  their  daily  business. 
Train  them  to  do  well  and  to  know 
that  they  are  doing  well  what  they 
must  do  if  they  are  to  live  at  all. 

But  how  is  a  child  to  be  trained  in 
these  mental  processes?  In  exactly 
the  same  way  that  he  is  trained  in  any 
art,  in  any  handicraft.  A  man  learns 
to  play  on  the  violin  by  playing  on 
the  violin,  and  no  amount  of  direc- 
tions without  actual  practice  will  make 
him  proficient.  So  a  child  must  be 
taught  to  observe  by  observing,  to 
draw  inferences  by  inferring,  and  to 
reason  correctly  by  reasoning  cor- 
rectly ;  but  if  he  is  to  do  these  things 
well  he  must  practise  them  at  first 
under  the  guidance  of  a  master  in 
these  arts,  and  must  have  before  him 
models  of  perfection  in  them.  Now, 
Science  presents  us  with  the  very  best 
examples  of  accurate  and  discrimin- 
ative observation,  and  of  inference 
therefrom  ;  it  begins  with  the  study  of 
the  very  simplest  phenomena,  and 
advances  its  investigations  step  by 
step  to  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  most  complicated 
actions  and  relations.  It  is  pre-emi- 
ently  the  study  in  which  one  is  trained 
in  the  whole  art  of  thinking,  and  in 
which  one  is  taught  to  be  conscious 
of  each  step  he  takes  in  the  onward 
march  of  his  investigations,  and  to 
know  that  the  course  he  is  following, 
and  that  course  alone,  will  lead  him 
to  the  truth,  the  arriving  at  which  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  his  labours. 
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But  here  I  must  utter  a  word  of  I 
warning.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  distinguish  clearly  between 
scientific  information  and  training  i?t 
science,  between  a  mere  literary  ac- 
quaintance with  scientific  facts  such 
as  may  be  attained  by  a  reader  pos- 
sessed of  a  somewhat  acute  mind  and 
a  fair  share  of  constructive  imagination 
and  that  power,  those  habits  of  mind, 
which  are  only  to  be  gained  by  the 
study  of  facts  at  first  hand.  To  the 
majority  of  pupils,  it  would  not  be  the 
information  they  would  gain  by  a 
study  of  science,  valuable  though  this 
would  be,  that  would  be  of  chief  im- 
portance, but  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  they  would  acquire.  This  habit 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
them  whatever  might  be  their  voca- 
tions in  after-life,  and  it  would  be 
better  attained  by  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
one  science  than  bya  general  acquaint- 
ance with  what  has  been  spoken  or 
written  about  many  of  them. 

That  this  warning  against  confusing 
information  and  training  is  not  wholly 
unnecessary  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  late  Professor 
Todhunter's  essay,  entitled  "  The 
Conflict  of  Studies  :  " 

"We  assert,"  says  the  professor, 
"  that,  if  the  resistance  of  the  air  be 
withdrawn,  a  sovereign  and  a  feather 
will  fall  through  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times.  Very  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
person  who  first  imagined  the  well- 
known  experiment  to  illustrate  this, 
but  it  is  not  obvious  what  is  the  special 
benefit  now  gained  by  seeing  a  lecturer 
repeat  the  process.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  boy  takes  more  interest  in  the 
matter  by  seeing  for  himselt,  or  by 
performing  for  himself,  that  is,  by 
working  the  handle  of  the  air-pump  ; 
this  we  admit,  while  we  continue  to 
doubt  the  educational  value  of  the 
transaction.  The  boy  would  also 
take  much  more  interest  in  foot-ball 
than  in  Latin  grammar,  but  the  meas- 


ure of  his  interest  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  makes  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  boy  through 
the  medium  of  his  sight,  that  he  be- 
lieves it  more  confidently.  I  say  that 
this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  If  he 
does  not  believe  the  statement  of  his 
tutor — probably  a  clergyman  of  ma- 
ture knowledge,  recognized  ability,  and 
blameless  character — his  suspicion  is 
irrational,  and  manifests  a  want  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  evidence,  a  want 
fatal  to  his  success  in  that  branch  of 
science  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
cultivating." 

Professor  Todhunter  was  an  emi- 
nent teacher  of  mathematics ;  he  wrote 
many  text-books  on  this  science,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  into 
nearly  every  civilized  tongue,  he  even 
wrote  an  elementary  text-book  on 
physical  science,  the  very  science  the 
boy  is  here  assumed  to  be  studying, 
yet  in  the  above  paragraph  he  pre- 
sents us  with  an  argument  which  would 
be  amusing  had  it  come  from  the  pen 
of  a  mere  literary  man,  but  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  a  cul- 
tivator of  science  could  advance  in 
sober  earnest.  What  would  have  been 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  pro- 
fessor had  one  of  his  pupils,  when 
asked  to  demonstrate  the  pons  asin- 
orum,  returned  answer : 

"  Sir,  my  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Jones,  of  Westbury ;  he  is  a  clergy- 
man of  mature  knowledge,  recognized 
ability,  and  blameless  character.  Now, 
he  assured  me  that  he  had  examined 
Euclid's  proof  of  this  proposition,  and 
had  found  it  to  be  correct,  and  as  to 
doubt  his  word  would  be  to  manifest 
irrational  suspicion,  and  a  want  of 
power  to  properly  appreciate  evidence, 
I  accepted  his  testimony,  and  I  now 
offer  it  to  you  as  my  proof" 

I  suspect  that  that  pupil's  ideas  of 
proof  would  have  received  a  clearing 
up.  He  would  have  learned  that 
there  are  other  kinds  of  evidence  be- 
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sides  oral  testimony,  and  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
validity  in  each  case,  of  these  other 
kinds  of  evidence,  as  it  is  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  testimony. 
He  would  learn  that,  unless  he  were 
to  be  a  professed  mathematician,  a 
knowledge  of  the  bare  truth  of  the 
pons  asinonmi  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  the  important  thing  was  to 
see  how  that  truth  was  arrived  at,  and 
how  it  was  demonstrated ;  the  educa- 
tive factor  present  in  the  study  was 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
and  of  the  powers  of  orderly  arranging 
and  of  clearly  presenting  all  the  parts 
of  a  somewhat  long  argument. 

So  in  the  experiment  with  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  feather,  the  mere  test- 
ing of  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
the  statement  that,  if  the  resistance  of 
the  air  be  got  rid  of,  a  feather  will  fall 
earthward  as  fast  as  a  sovereign,  is  not 
the  chief  thing  aimed  at.  In  fact,  this 
statement  should  not  be  advanced 
prior  to  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
periment, but  the  fact  stated  in  it 
should  be  discovered  by  the  pupils  for 
themselves  from  the  experiment ;  and 
I  beg  to  add  that,  had  Professor  Tod- 
hunter  ever  actually  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  the  common  apparatus,  he 
would  possibly  have  found  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  not  quite  so  simple 
a  matter  for  a  boy  as  he  evidently  im- 
agined it  to  be. 

But  Professor  Todhunter,  while  ad- 
mitting that  a  boy  takes  more  interest 
in  seeing  an  experiment  performed  or 
in  performing  it  for  himself  than  in 
merely  hearing  a  statement  of  its  truth, 
doubts  the  educational  value  of  the 
appeal  to  the  senses.  Any  teacher  of 
natural  science  worthy  of  the  name  of 
teacher  would,  from  his  experience, 
be  able  instantly  to  explain  why  this 
increase  of  interest,  and  instantly  to 
set  all  doubts  regarding  the  matter  to 
rest.  There  seems  in  ma?iy  minds  to 
be  an  almost  total  separation  between 
words  and  the  things  they  represent,  ex- 


cept as  regards  constantly  recurring  in- 
cidents of  their  daily  life.  Hence 
words  seem  to  have  no  power  in  such 
cases  to  call  up  and  keep  before  the 
mental  vision  a  distinct  image  of  the 
thing  reasoned  about.  In  fact,  what 
is  called  the  scientific  imagination 
seems  almost  wanting  in  many  minds 
until  a  severe  course  of  training  in 
science  arouses  the  dormant  faculty, 
and  developes  into  the  actual  and  the 
active  what  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained an  unnoticed  and  neglected 
potentiality.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  teacher  who  depends  on  verbal 
statements  alone  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  ideas  so  clear  to  himself  are 
correct,  if  at  all  apprehended  by  his 
pupils,  and  that  these  are  not  increas- 
ing their  ignorance  rather  than  their 
knowledge.  Many  minds  which  seem 
to  become  sluggish,  or  to  wither  away 
when  fed  with  what  to  them  are  the 
dry  husks  of  words,  are  roused  to  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence  when  they  are 
directed  to  the  study  of  things  and  the 
relations  of  things,  when  they  are 
brought  face  to  face,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  world 
around  and  within  them. 

But  before  I  pass  from  this,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  gumea-and-feather 
experiment,  if  successfully  performed, 
is  about  as  bad  an  example  of  an  edu- 
cative experiment  as  could  well  be 
selected.  The  bare  fact  to  be  ob- 
served would  stand  out  too  distinctly, 
too  completely  disentangled  from 
other  phenomena  to  give  it  any  value 
in  training  the  observing  faculties  of 
any  but  mere  infants,  while  the  infer- 
ences and  deductions  from  the  results 
of  the  experiment  are  too  abstruse  for 
any  but  those  who  have  advanced 
some  way  in  quantitative  analysis  of 
phenomena.  Moreover,  the  mere  ex- 
perimental result  can  be  obtained 
without  any  elaborate  apparatus,  while 
the  deduced  propositions  can  be,  and 
in  actual  practice  generally  are,  ar- 
rived at  by  simpler  means.     In  truth, 
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the  experiment  is  not  one  which 
should  be  presented  to  the  pupil  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  that  the 
earth's  attraction  depends,  not  on  the 
nature  of  a  body,  but  merely  on  its 
mass,  but  he  should  be  skillfully  led  to 
suggest  this  experiment  as  a  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  experiment  of  verification^  not 
an  experiment  of  discovery. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  I  con- 
sented to  address  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  present  you  with  an  outline  of 
how  actually  to  proceed  in  order  to 
give  children  a  systeipatic  training  in 
observation,  selecting  plants  as  the 
objects  for  examination.  Botany  has 
been  called  a  science  of  mere  names, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  it  has  too 
often  been  presented  as  such ;  but, 
rightly  treated,  it  offers  a  wide  field 
and  ample  scope  for  observation  of 
the  forms,  the  positions,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  plants,  of 
the  relations  of  these  parts  to  each 
other,  and  of  their  modifications  and 
adaptations  to  varying  conditions,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  observations 
just  such  as  children  in  our  primary 
classes  are  capable  of  making.  But 
all,  and  more  than  all,  I  purposed 
doing,  has  been  done,  and  so  well 
done,  by  Miss  Eliza  A.  Youmans,  in 
her  ''  First  Book  of  Botany,"  that  I 
believe  it  will  be  better  to  refer  you 
direct  to  that  work,  rather  than  to  enter 
on  details  here.  If  one  of  you  will  take, 
say,  a  second  class  through  the  first 
twenty  exercises  in  Miss  Youmans's 
little  book,  working  them  out  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  that  class  will  by 
this  means  acquire  more  real  know- 
ledge and  more  intellectual  power  than 
it  would  acquire  from  all  the  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering  done  in  the  first 
four  classes,  if  done  without  such  a 
course.  Furthermore,  the  power 
gained  and  the  habits  acquired  in  the 
study  of  plants,  or  even  in  the  exam- 
ination of  leaves,  will  not  be  confined 


solely  to  these,  but  will  be  directed  to 
and  exercised  upon  all  other  objects 
coming  within  the  range  of  the  chil- 
dren's observation  ;  thus  their  general 
knowledge  will  be  extended,  and,  as  a 
result,  your  pupils  will  read  with  more 
intelligence  and  with  fuller  compre- 
hension of  what  they  are  reading 
about.  As  for  arithmetic — and  here 
I  can  speak  with  some  authority — 
you  will  find  that  you  have  somehow 
bridged  over  the,  to  many  seemingly 
impassable,  gulf  between  the  mere  art 
of  ciphering  and  the  application  of 
that  art  to  the  resolution  of  numerical 
problems.  Words  will  no  longer  be 
mere  vacant  forms  or  empty  sounds, 
their  content  will  be  restored  to  them, 
the  data  of  the  problem  will  be  men- 
tally realized,  and  their  inter-relations 
discovered  and  comprehended.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  inability 
to  realize  the  data,  to  project  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  the  reality, 
that  is  the  actual  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  children  who  fail  in  the 
solution  of  arithmetical  problems. 

But  the  work  had  better  not  be  done 
at  all  if  it  be  not  done  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously.  All  that  can  be  done 
in  a  text-book  is  merely  to  set  up  num- 
erous finger-posts  to  guide  the  student 
or  the  teacher;  the  scenery  on  the 
route  can  not  be  presented  in  all  its 
fullness  of  detail,  with  all  its  play  of 
light  and  shade;  to  behold  it  one 
must  actually  travel  the  road.  In  the 
course  of  teaching  these  twenty  exer- 
cises, thousands  of  questions  will  arise 
of  whys  and  wherefores,  some  of  which 
you  will  have  to  put  aside  for  the  time 
being  at  least ;  but  to  others  you 
must  lead  your  children  to  find  the 
answers  for  themselves.  All  these 
questions  can  not  possibly  be  antici- 
pated in  any  book ;  and  it  is  well 
they  can  not  be  so,  for,  ever  new,  ever 
changing,  they  afford  mental  exercise 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils, 
and  thus  prevent  any  danger  of  stag- 
nation on  either  side.     Let  me  take 
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in  illustration  a  very  simple  question; 
one  interesting  to  myself  personally, 
because  it  was  the  first  botanical  prob- 
lem I  ever  solved,  but  which,  if  the 
solution  be  properly  generalized,  is 
interesting  in  itself  as  giving  the  key 
to  many  peculiarities  in  the  forms  and 
markings  of  leaves. 

When  I  was  but  a  lad  at  school,  a 
fellow-pupil,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  told 
me  that  on  the  back  of  every  green 
blade  of  oats  there  was  legibly  stamped 
a  capital  B.  I  laughed  at  him  for  his 
simplicity  in  thinking  he  could  make 
me  believe  such  an  "  old  wife's  fable  ; " 
but  he  indignantly  replied  that  not 
only  had  his  father  told  him  of  the 
strange  marking,  but  he  had  looked 
and  seen  it  for  himself.  The  only 
way,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  treat  such 
an  argument  as  this,  was  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  this  I 
did,  a  slight  smile  of  incredulity  letting 
my  playmate  know  that  he  had  not 
wholly  imposed  upon  me.  That  very 
afternoon  I  happened  to  pass  a  field 
of  oats,  and,  remembering  the  asser- 
tion of  the  mysterious  markings,  I 
determined  to  put  the  question  of 
their  reality  to  the  proof  of  observa- 
tion at  once,  and  for  altogether.  I 
must  confess,  however,  it  was  only 
after  a  mental  struggle  that  I  brought 
myself  to  cross  the  fence  into  the  field; 
for  the  assertion  seemed  to  me  utterly 
absurd,  and  I  had  not  then  learned 
that,  rightly  taken,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  being  made  a  fool  of" 
But  what  were  my  amazement  and 
confusion  to  find,  on  the  very  first 
leaf  I  examined,  a  capital  B  as  clearly 
marked  as  if  it  had  been  impressed 
with  a  die  !  Quickly  gathering  and 
examining  other  leaves,  I  found  on  all 
of  them  a  marking,  in  some  a  mere 
blur,  on  others  clear  and  distinct  as  I 
had  found  it  on  the  first  leaf  Straight- 
way occurred    the   questions :    What 


really  is  this  mark  ?  What  causes  it? 
I  stood  among  the  growing  oats,  so 
the  answer  was  neither  far  to  seek  nor 
difficult  to  find  ;  but  I  have  never 
forgotten  it,  for  no  teacher  told  it  to 
me — I  found  it  out  for  myself.  I  re- 
discovered the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  this  leaf-signature,  and,  although  it 
must  have  been  discovered  and  redis- 
covered thousands  of  times  before, 
yet  I  enjoyed  all  the  deep  delight 
of  discovery — a  delight  which  never 
cloys,  a  pleasure  which  never  palls. 
What  is  more,  I  soon  found  that  my 
eyes  had,  as  it  were,  been  opened ;  I 
found  that  I  could  see  many  other 
strange  things  about  leaves  which,  till 
then,  had  escaped  my  notice,  and  I 
found  that  I  possessed  the  key  to 
their  solution. 

But,  if  I  urge  on  you  the  teaching 
of  natural  science,  I  also  recognize 
the  difficulties  you  will  encounter  if 
you  accept  my  advice.  You  will  have 
to  teach  from  the  actual  objects,  a 
method  utterly  and  radically  different 
from  the  text-book  instruction  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  You  will  for  a 
time  have  to  submit  to  the  adverse 
criticisms  of  those  parents  who  judge 
of  a  child's  progress,  not  by  its  mental 
growth,  but  merely  by  its  increase  of 
skill  in  the  art  of  recognizing  the 
marks  that  represent  certain  sounds, 
and  of  repeating  those  sounds,  an  art 
too  often  confused  with  reading.  You 
will,  some  of  you,  have  to  struggle 
with  classes  not  too  large  to  inform 
by  telling  but  far  too  large  to  educate 
by  training.  But  overcome  the  first 
difficulty,  overcome  yourselves,  and 
you  will  find  the  others  will  lessen  day 
by  day,  and  will  soon  disappear  alto- 
gether, the  little  remaining  of  them 
being  lost  sight  of  in  the  increase  of 
brightness  which  the  new  study  will 
bring  to  the  life  of  the  school-room. — 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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IRREGULARITIES  OF  ENGLISH  SPELLING.* 

I 

BY  J.  H.   BROWN,  DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTE,  BELLEVILLE,  ONT. 


THE  occasion  which  has  brought  us 
together  is  one  of  especial  inter- 
est We  are  assembled  as  the  teachers 
and  advocates  of  a  method  that  has 
many  opponents  as  well  as  friends, 
feeling  an  honest  pride  in  our  convic- 
tion and  theory ;  to  witness  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  by  our 
students  ;  to  exhibit  the  ripened  fruits 
of  the  labours  of  some  of  our  con- 
freres;  to  gather,  I  trust,  many  import- 
ant lessons  from  the  experience  of 
those  long  in  the  work,  and  to  pre- 
pare more  thoroughly  for  our  parti- 
cular work  at  home.  Although  my 
position  to-day  is  not  wholly  free 
from  embarrassment,  yet,  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  you  and  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  the  success  of  this  Con- 
vention. The  occasion  furnishes  me 
with  anopportunity  highly  appreciated 
of  exhibiting  the  deep  interest  I  take 
and  feel  in  the  worthy  cause  of  edu- 
cating children  who  are  deaf.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  of  my 
co-workers  more  capable  of  furnishing 
a  few  facts  suitable  for  a  paper  upon 
orthographic  irregularities,  and  as  the 
subject  is  an  extensive  one,  their  con- 
viction may  be  that  "  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Well, 
sir,  it  is  by  mistakes  that  we  learn,  and 
if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
gratify  a  personal  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  subject,  I  shall 
occupy  a  few  moments  of  your  time 
trusting  I  do  not  speak  to  an  unsym- 
pathetic audience  for,  if  you  take  no 
interest  in  our  work  you  would  not 
be  here.  By  your  past  as  well  as 
your  present  connection  with  institu- 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Convention  of  Teachers  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  New  York,  June,  1884. 


tions  for  the  deaf ;  by  your  relation  to 
those  that  you  teach  ;  by  your  desire  to 
see  the  survival  of  the  fittest  methods 
for  their  instruction ;  by  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefit  that  has  already 
characterized  the  oral  method,  and 
by  your  sympathy  for  the  deaf  mute 
generally,  the  moulding  of  his  char- 
acter, the  enlightenment  of  his  intel- 
lect and  the  shaping  of  his  destinies, 
by  all  these  motives  you  show  an  in- 
terest in  our  work. 

The  teacher  of  articulation,  after  a 
few  years'  experience  does  not  require 
to  be  told  that  our  language  possesses 
possibly  the  most  ambiguous  system 
of  orthography  of  all  the  languages 
using  the  Roman  letters.  In  treating 
this  subject,  we  will  take  a  superficial 
retrospective  view  of  some  of  the 
earlier  methods  of  writing  by  means 
of  which  we  may  in  a  measure  account 
for  a  i^^N  of  the  anomalies  which  are 
characteristic  of  our  English  spelling. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  inventors  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing. The  Egyptians  and  the  Baby- 
lonians had  a  systeai  of  hieroglyphics 
in  which  they  representee!  sounds  by 
figures  and  form"?,  but  it  was  not  alpha- 
betic. They  had  a  large  number  of 
ideographs,  or  signs  for  ideas  and 
both  employed  a  number  of  signs  for 
the  same  sounds.  Their  system  was 
clumsy  and  complicated,  and  we  are 
told  unfit  for  general  use.  The  char- 
acters used  by  the  Babylonians  did 
not  represent  definite  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  as  in  speaking.  Their 
sounds  had  no  definite  value  and  were 
sometimes  used  for  a  complete  syl- 
lable. The  Egyptians  went  beyond 
this.     They  analyzed   their   syllables 
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It  never  wrote  exclusively  by  means 
of  such  analysis.  Their  system  of 
writing  was  varied  and  mixed.  Their 
phonetic  symbols  were  either  alpha- 
betic or  syllabic,  and  were  continu- 
ally being  interchanged  with  the 
ideographic.  It  was  in  this  stage 
that  the  Phoenicians  took  hold  of 
Egyptian  writing  to  disentangle 
it  from  so  many  contradictory 
principles.  This  was  possibly  the 
first  attempt  made  to  consummate  the 
union  of  the  written  with  the  spoken 
words.  It  was,  as  has  been  well 
said,  to  emancipate  once  for  all  the 
spirit  of  man  from  swaddling  clothes 
of  primitive  symbolism,  and  to  allow 
it  at  length  to  have  its  full  and  free 
development  by  giving  it  an  instru- 
ment worthy  of  it,  perfect  in  respect 
to  clearness,  of  elasticity,  and  of  con- 
venience for  use. 

The  Greeks  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Romans 
from  the  Greeks.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  in  England,  there  were  a 
number  of  French  words  and  phrases 
introduced  in  English  with  a  different 
system  of  orthography.  Shortly  after 
this  time  there  was  an  infusion  of 
Latin  and  Greek  derivatives,  in  a 
haphazard  manner  without  any  care 
to  adapt  them  to  our  methods  of 
spelling.  Amid  this  confusion  of 
element  in  language  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  a 
scientific  respresentation  of  sounds  bv 
letters.  Since  the  invasions  of  the 
Saxons  into  England  the  greater  part 
of  the  English  language  has  been 
Saxon  or  rather  Anglo-Saxon,  but  even 
this  was  not  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  the  written  language  of  the 
people.  At  the  bar  Norman  and 
Latin  were  the  languages,  in  the  field 
Norman  was  spoken,  while  at  the 
court  Saxon  was  used.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that,  to  give  representa- 
tion to  a  language  which  grew  out  of 
so  many  varied  elements,  by  an  alpha- 
bet originally  intended  for  only  one 


of  them,  would  be  an  impossibility. 
With  these  various  dialects  and  lan- 
guages, which  had  fused  into  English, 
there  were  many  sounds  which  the  Latin 
tongue  never  possessed.  Because  of 
our  insufficiency  of  letters  for  the 
phonetic  representation  of  sound, 
there  was  adopted  an  ingenious  method 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Ortho- 
graphic expedients  were  resorted  to  ; 
that  is,  a  diff"erent  letter  or  a  different 
value  of  the  same  letter,  or  a  combin- 
ation of  letters  was  employed  to  re- 
present such  elementary  sound  as 
were  unknown  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  consequently  unprovided  for  by 
its  alphabet.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  there  were  no  printing  presses, 
that  the  system  of  writing  was  not 
philosophic.  Language  in  these  early 
periods  was  acquired  almost  entirely 
by  the  ear,  and  the  probability  is  that 
very  few,  who  at  that  time  could  rt  ad, 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  words  they 
had  only  heard.  The  consequence 
of  this  would  be  that  writers  differed 
very  widely  in  their  pronunciation, 
and  as  their  spelling  was  intended  to 
be  phonetic  they  differed  just  as  ex- 
tensively in  their  orthography.  This 
is  confirmed  from  the  fact  that  manu- 
scripts written  about  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, reveal  an  orthographic  confus- 
ion not  to  be  found  in  other  languages 
at  that  time.  With  the  advent  of 
Norman  French  came  new  letters  and 
new  sounds,  and  not  only  these 
but  it  had  different  combinations  to 
represent  the  same  sounds.  Then 
came  the  invention  of  printing  (1471), 
possibly  the  most  decisive  epoch  in 
the  cause  of  spelling.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  the  printing  press,  at 
the  time  when  Norman  and  Saxon 
languages  were  side  by  side  in  Eng- 
land, each  striving  for  supremacy,  it 
is  not  suprising  to  find  that  much 
confusion  should  be  the  result.  The 
compositors  were  mostly  from  the 
continent  and  had  little  or  no  know- 
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ledge  of  the  language.  The  result  was 
that  mistakes  in  spelling  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  in  time  were 
actually  used  as  being  correct.  Their 
system  of  setting  type  was  not  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  more  modern  date, 
and  it  is  said  that  letters  were  frequent- 
ly dropped  out  or  inserted  into  a  word 
as  the  spacing  required.  Much  of 
the  irregularities  may  be  traced  to  the 
capricious  sway  of  Johnson's  diction- 
ary. I  think  it  was  Johnson  who 
wrote  that  "  C  had  no  determinate 
sound  and  it  never  ends  a  word." 
Again,  many  of  the  beginnings  of  our 
othographical  anomalies  originated  in 
part  with  the  slavish  retention  of  sym- 
bols which  had  ceased  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  words,  even  before  they 
were  brought  into  the  English  langu- 
age, while  others  have  come  through 
the  gradual  changes  which  occur  in 
every  language  from  time  to  time. 
We  hold  intercourse  with  the  vast 
mass  of  mankind  by  means  of  writ- 
ing or  speaking.  This  communion  of 
mind  with  mind  is  certainly  greater, 
and  I  think  more  powerful,  by  means 
of  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  Is 
it  not,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  our  alphabet  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  ail  literature,  should 
be  faultless  and  true.  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  very  few  even  in  the 
present  day  can  tell  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  how  to  pronounce  a  word 
that  may  be  given  them  in  ordinary 
orthography,  unless,  they  should  have 
heard  it  pronounced  by  others.  This 
fact  was  exemplified  to  me  on  several 
occasions  during  the  time  of  the  Zulu 
War.  The  frequent  and  misleading 
combination  of  letters  to  represent 
sounds  in  English  alphabetic  writing 
is  a  characteristic  not  to  be  found  in 
the  spelling  of  any  other  Hving  lan- 
guage, not  even  excepting  the  French. 
The  object  of  all  writing  should  be 
the  representation  of  alphabetic 
sounds.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
aim    of    orthography   should    be    to 


analyze  words  into  syllables  and 
syllables  into  sounds  ;  that  each  char- 
acter have  a  fixed  sound  which  should 
not  have  more  than  one  symbol  to 
represent  it. 

Much  speculation  exists  regarding 
the  primitive  alphabet.  Some  assert 
that  it  was  an  invention,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  was  simply  a  dis- 
covery. The  first  letter  or  mark 
used  for  that  purpose — whatever  it 
may  have  been — worked  out  by  the 
fertile  brain  of  its  author,  was  an 
invention,  but  the  application  of  such 
to  sounds  which  formed  the  elements 
of  words,  and  the  adaptation  of  these 
marks  to  ordinary  conversation,  was 
possibly  the  grandest  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  alphabet.  The  analyst 
of  spoken  language  may  have  been 
one  man,  while  the  translator  between 
the  eye  and  ear  may  have  been 
another.  In  order  to  discover  the 
true  number  of  letters  we  have  to  give 
representation  to  ail  our  sounds,  we 
shall,  therefore,  dwell  more  closely 
upon  the  alphabet.  We  have  in  all 
thirty-eight  sounds  to  be  represented 
by  twenty-six  letters.  Three  of  these 
letters  (x,  q,  c)  are  redundant,  their 
phonetic  value  being  represented  by 
the  remaining  twenty-three.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vowels  with  the 
consonants  appear  to  possess  much 
regularity  and  scientific  construction. 
The  vowels  are  found  at  regular  inter- 
vals. First  we  have  "A"  followed 
by  three  consonants;  *'E"  followed 
by  another  three  ;  *'  I  "  with  five  con- 
sonants ;  "  O  "  with  a  similar  number ; 
then  "  IJ  "  with  another  five  conso- 
nants ;  if  we  consider  "  W"  and  "Y" 
as  vowels,  each  of  them  is  followed 
by  a  single  consonant.  Then,  again, 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet  with  the 
exception  of  "  J  "  and  "  Q  "  has  the 
fashion  of  appearing  silent:  as  Balaam, 
lam^,  scent,  Wednesday,  tame,  cuf/, 
^naw,  y^our,  busmess,  /^nee,  ca/m, 
mamwa,  autum;^,  trouble,  recei/t, 
'  purr,  mis^,  of/en,  build,  sez^n-night, 
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p/rite,  ticdouloureujc,  buz^.  There 
are  also  many  peculiarities  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  different  letters 
to  represent  one  sound.  The  sounds 
of  our  vowels  disturb  the  common 
sense  of  our  children  and  at  almost 
every  step  their  progress  is  impeded. 
They  learn  one  thing  in  one  word  and 
it  is  contradicted  in  the  next.  It  is 
evident  that  "OA"  in  the  word 
"  boat  "  represents  the  single  sound 
of  "  O  "  just  as  the  single  letter  in 
"  no."  In  the  absence  of  a  fixed 
sign  for  long  "  O  "  we  are  forced  to 
resort  to  the  method  of  writing  two 
letters.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  represent  it  by  a  single  "  O,"  be- 
cause once  we  make  the  addition  of 
a  consonant  we  immediately  change 
the  sound  of  the  vowel,  as  "  not." 

We  will  now  examine  the  five 
vowels  and  ascertain  the  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  representing  the  sounds. 
Long  "A"  may  be  (ai)  slain,  (ay) 
stay,  (eigh)  eight,  (ea)  break,  (ei) 
skein,  (ey)  they,  (au)  gauge,  (ao) 
gaol,  (uet)  bouquet,  (eig)  reign,  (ah) 
dahlia,  (aigh)  straight,  and  (a)  wak- 
ing (13).  The  Italian  sound  of  ''a  " 
may  be  (au)  aunt,  (al)  calm,  (ea) 
heart,  and  (a)  rather  (4).  The  broad 
sound  of  "  a  "  may  be  represented  by 
(a)  tall,  (al)  chalk,  (au)  Paul,  (augh) 
caught,  (ough)  fought,  (ao)  broad,  (aw) 
awl,  and  (awe)  awe  (8).  The  long 
sound  of  "  a  "  has  (ai)  fair,  (a)  fare, 
(ay)  prayer,  (ea)  pear,  (ei)  their,  (e) 
there  (6). 

Long'*E"  maybe  (ee)  feet,  (ea) 
reap,  (ei)  receive,  (eo)  people,  (uay) 
quay,  (ey)  key,  (e)  me,  (i)  police,  (ie) 
piece  (9). 

The  short  sound  may  be  (a)  many, 
(ue)  guess,  (u)  bury,  (ie)  friend,  (eo) 
jeopardy,  (ei)  heifer,  (ea)  heather, 
(ay)  says,  (ai)  against,  and(e)  pet  (10). 

Long  sound  "  I "  is  expressed  by 
(y)  by,  (eye)  eye,  (ais)  aisle,  (uy)  buy, 
(ye)  dye,  (ie)  die,  (eigh)  sleight,  (igh) 
right,  and  (i)  rite  (9). 

Short  sound  of  «'I  "  has  (e)  English, 


(ai)  fountain,  (ui)  biscuit,  (o)  women^ 
(y)  pity,  and  (ey)  money  (6). 

Long  "  O  "  may  be  represented  by 
(oa)  coat,  (ou)  show,  (ou)  four,  (oe) 
oe,  (eo)  yeoman,  (eau)  bureau,  (aut) 
hautboy,  (ew)  shew,  (00)  floor  (10). 

The  short  sound  may  be  represent- 
ed by  "o"  and  by  (augh)  slaughter,, 
(aw)  paw,  (a)  watch,  (ow)  knowledge 

(5). 

Long  sound  of  *'U  "  has  eight  ser- 
vants with  itself,  (ew)  few,  (eau) 
beauty,  (ewe)  ewe.  (ue)  sue,  (ui) 
juice,  (eu)  feudal,  (iew)  view,  and  (ie) 
adieu,  and  the  short  sounds  may  be 
represented  by  (u)  run,  (ou)  rough, 
(00)  flood,  (o)  some,  and  (oe)  does. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  different 
represent  ations  for  the  five  vowels  we 
find  that  no  less  than  ninety- four 
methods  are  employed.  Pupils  have  in 
in  all  these  cases  to  learn  and  memorize 
all  the  forms  of  spelling  as  coincident 
with  the  same  forms  of  sound;  theparti- 
cular  form  which  represents  each 
individual  word.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  acquirement  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  rests  in  its  inconsistent 
orthography.  Our  pupils  have  to 
master,  and  to  commit  to  memory 
word  by  word.  There  are  no  rules 
upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  if  per- 
chance one  should  be  given,  the  ex- 
ceptions are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  examples.  What  would  we  think 
of  a  system  of  railway  signals  that 
meant  a  clear  track  and  right  of  way 
one  night,  but  upon  another  occasion 
signified  danger ;  or  how  would  we 
appreciate  a  system  of  mathematics,, 
which  made  five  equal  to  one  quantity 
when  before  seven,  but  a  different 
quantity  when  before  three.  These 
are  examples  of  the  inconsistencies 
that  we  must  teach,  these  are  the 
absuitiities  we  have  to  overcome. 

We  have  not  only  a  multiplicity 
of  alphabetic  combinations  doing 
duty  for  one  sound  but,  we  have  to 
add  to  their  trouble  in  their  attempts 
to  master  our  orthographic  anomalies. 
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by  giving  different  sounds  to  the  same 
combination  of  letters.  Alas,  how 
cruel  the  tricks  of  EngHshspelHng  are ! 
Take  for  example  "  ough  "  observe 
how  strangely  inconsistent  the  spelling 
is  for  the  pronunciation.  A  pupil 
that  can  believe  in  through,  though, 
fought,  cough,  rough,  plough  and  hic- 
cough, will  believe  anything.  Origin- 
ally spelling  was  intended  to  present 
aninvariablerepresentationofthesarae 
sound  with  the  same  symbol.  This 
was  the  primary  function  of  alphabetic 
writing.  The  sound  which  fell  upon 
the  ear  was  to  picture  to  the  eye  a 
certain  letter  and  no  other.  If  a 
particular  sound  had  been  represented 
by  one  character  in  one  place,  but  by 
another  in  a  different  place,  the  result 
of  such  in  the  earliest  stages  of  our 
alphabet  would  have  been  fatal.  But 
the  language  of  our  present  literature 
as  it  appears  to  us  reaches  only  to  the 
eye,  and  it  must  be  learned  by  the 
ear  from  the  intercourse  of  our  daily 
life.  Fancy  a  person  deducing  from 
analogy  the  pronunciation  of  "sound  " 


and  "  wound," 
door "    and 


love  "  and  "  move 


poor, 


arch"   and 


"  monarch,"  "  lamp  "  and  "  swamp," 
*'  laughter"  and  slaughter."  Take  an 
example  of  a  word  of  one  syllable 
with  the  same  radical  vowel.  In  the 
word  "  we  "  the  two  letters  as  they 
are  written  give  a  phonetic  represent- 
ation. Prefix  an  "  o  "  (owe)  and  the 
sound  of  the  *'  we "  is  not  heard, 
substitute  an  "  e  "  for  the  "  o  "  (ewe) 
and  we  have  an  entirely  different 
sound  ;  again  place  an  "  a  "  before 
the  original  word  (awe)  and  we  get 
still  another  sound;  affixing  a  "  t" 
at  the  end  of  our  word  "  we  "  and  it 
is  pronounced  "wet." 

Examine  now  examples  of  dissyl- 
lables. We  have  "busy,"  "  bliry" 
and  "surely;" "putting"  and  "butting." 
We  have  also  peculiarijties  in  dia- 
graphs  ;  "  ch  "  is  apt  to  give  you  some 
trouble  as  "chain,"  "chaise"  and 
"  chord."     "  Ph  "  may  be  put  in  the 


category  with  "ch."  "Gh"  is  ready 
to  keep  him  company  with  its  mani- 
fold servants,  in  "ghost,"  "cough," 
"  hiccough  "  and  "  Lingham."  "  S  " 
appears  equally  as  misleading  in  "has," 
"  sat,"  "  sure  "  and  "  leisure"  ;  "'  th  " 
brings  up  the  rear  in"  thin,"  "thyme  " 
or  "  them."  We  learn  in  practice  to 
readily  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  th  "  voiced  and  non-voiced, 
because  we  have  acquired  the  pro- 
nunciation of  every  word  in  which  it 
may  be  found,  but  how  few  there  are 
outside  of  those  who  may  have  given 
the  subject  some  attention  that  are 
aware  of  a  difference  in  pronuncia- 
tion. 

At  best  our  language  was  but  a 
transfer  from  the  Latin,  and  the  only 
original  parts  it  possessed,  that  is  two 
symbols  for  "th",  were  left  out,  not 
because  the  sounds  which  they  repre- 
sented had  taken  their  departure,  for 
they  still  remain.  "  C  "  may  be  pro- 
nounced like  "  k,"  "  S,"  "  sh  "  as  in 
the  words  "  can,"  "  city,"  "  gracious." 

"  G  "  has  two  sounds  as  in  "  go  " 
and  "  gentle."     "  Z  "  may  be  "  z  "  in 


zone 


or 


zh 


as   m 


azure. 


ss 


"Sh"  may  be  "si,"  "  ci,"  " 

"  ti  "  as   in  "  mansion,"  "precious," 

"  pressure  "  and  "  caution." 

Very  frequently  I  have  been  asked 
why  we  retained  letters  in  a  word 
when  they  were  not  pronounced,  pro- 
bably never  had  been,  and  altogether 
likely  never  would  be.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer.  Why 
should  we  have  an  "s"  in  "island  "or 
an  "hy"  in  rhyme?  The  former 
comes  from  "  ealand,"  and  the  latter 
from  "  rime,"  both  Anglo-saxon  roots. 
Why  have  we  a  "c"  in  '-'scent"  a 
double  "  s  "  in  "  scissors  "  ?  Why 
"tongue,"  except  from  false  analogy 
with  la?igue,  instead  of  the  Saxon 
"tung".?  Why  "could"  instead  of 
"coud"?  why  "reason"  instead  of 
the  old  French  "reson"?  why  "parlia- 
ment "  instead  of  "  parlement  "  ; 
"  summer  "   instead   of  "  sumor  "   or 
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"sumer"?  Why  ''cow*'  but"kine"; 
"  cat "  but  "  kitten  "  ;  "  corn  "  but 
"kernel";  ''fancy"  but  "phantom"? 
If  we  substituted  an  "  f "  for  the  "ph" 
would  we  be  less  aware  of  its  deriva- 
tion? Why  still  retain  the  "b"  in 
thum^  and  \\mh  ?  Why,  indeed,  un- 
less it  be  to  preserve  an  effigy  of  an 
effete  orthography.  They  come  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "lim"and  "thuma." 
Why  "receipt  "but  "deceit;  "con- 
ceive "  but  believe  ;  "  proceed  "  and 
"  precede  "  ?  "  Uncle  "  must  be 
spelt  with  a  "  c,"  but  ankle  with  a 
"  k."  Why  retain  the  letter  "  b  "  in 
debt  ?  The  French  do  not  use  it, 
yet  they  are  less  ignorant  than  we  as 
to  its  derivation. 

If  we  can  readily  distinguish  be- 
tween the  hominims  "  rite,"  "write," 
"  right  "  and  "  wright  "  when  spoken, 
would  there  be  a  greater  hardship  in 
making  the  same  distinction  when 
written  ?  A-g-u-e  spells  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  but  if  we  prefix  (pi)  we  get 
"  plague "  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  supererog- 
ation for  me  to  add  numberless 
examples  of  this  nature.  What  I 
have  desired  to  illustrate  is  that  our 
present  English  spelling,  through  a 
combined  number  of  causes,  does 
not  represent  our  present  pronunci- 
ation, and  in  many  cases  a  pronunci- 
ation we  ever  used  in  our  language. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  we 
must  necessarily  experience  difficulty 
in  our  work.  But  some  say  if  you 
WTite  "  program,"  "  dialog,"  "  hav," 
"  moov,"  etc.,  it  will  completely  de- 
stroy the  history  of  our  language. 
Well,  what  if  it  does  ?  Language 
was  not  made  for  scholars  only,  and 
it  must  necessarily  be  in  a  state  of 
change.  If  you  examine  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Bunyan,  Spencer  and 
Shakespeare  it  will  demonstrate  to 
the  most  ignorant  that  wonderful 
changes  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  Milton  wrote  "sovran,"  "sted- 
fast"  and  "forgo."      Spencer  wrote 


"  seemd,"  and  in  "  Canterbury  Tales  " 
we  find  "ther,"  "  lern,"  "  fil"  and 
"  wondres."  If  any  of  these  celeb- 
rities had  to  pass  an  examination 
before  any  of  our  school-boards 
according  to  our  standard  he  would 
be  plucked  in  spelling.  Voltaire  said 
"That  etymology  was  a  science  in 
which  the  vowels  are  worth  nothing, 
and  the  consonants  very  little  " — and 
so  it  would  appear,  especially  with 
English.  We  will  suppose  that  it 
did  obscure  the  history  of  the  word. 
How  many  of  those  who  speak  our 
language  know  or  care  to  know  the 
history  of  this  or  that  word.  The 
question  is  not,  what  is  best  for  the  few, 
but  what  is  the  most  beneficial  for  the 
masses.  The  more  we  examine  this 
subject  the  more  we  find  that  bad 
spelling  is  prevalent.  In  our  city  I 
observed  the  other  day  amongst  the 
signs  the  following :  "  a  pheaton  for 
sale,"  "  carriage  makeing  "  and 
"  cheap  grocerys,"  yet  I  doubt  whether 
we,  as  Canadians,  are  much  worse 
spellers  than  other  people. 

Possibly  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
philosophical  construction  of  a  pho- 
netic alphabet  is  that  of  Prof.  Bell's 
"Visible  Speech,"  yet  I  doubt  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
have  it  come  into  general  use.  I 
believe  the  system  of  Visible  Speech 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
subject  of  articulation  more  promin- 
ently before  teachers  of  the  deaf;  and 
though  I  do  not  consider  it  of 
absolute  importance  to  convey  speech 
to  them,  yet  I  deem  it  of  vast  utility 
that  instructors  of  the  oral  method 
should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  such  a  system.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  our  unsystematic  man- 
ner of  representing  spelling  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  our  teaching.  This  be- 
comes more  apparent  with  advanced 
pupils  who  are  constantly  increasing 
their  vocabulary  of  words.  While 
our  orthography  remains  as  it  is,  this 
will  not  be  made  easier,  but  I  trust 
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that  the  language  we  use  will  not  long 
be  kept  in  bondage  by  an  orthography 
totally  void  of  rule,  method  and 
system.  And  *'yet  there  are  people 
who  honestly  believe  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  sacred  about  the  pre- 
sent orthography  of  the  English 
tongue,  who  look  upon  the  creation 


of  type-setters  as  the  crowning  mercy 
to  our  race  of  an  All-wise-Providence, 
and  actually  shudder  when  a  new 
spelling  is  employed  as  if  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  breaking  up 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world  were 
threatened  with  a  second  deluge  of 
barbarism." 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.= 


BY    PRINCIPAL    SIR    J.     WILLIAM    DAWSON,    C.M.G.,     LL.D. 


(Continued  from  the  November  Monthly.) 


THE  arrangements  at  Girton  are  in 
the  main  similar  to  those  at  Newn- 
ham,  but  Girton  is  at  a  greater  distance 
(about  two  miles)  from  the  town,  and 
has  a  finer  building  than  that  of  Newn- 
ham  with  somewhat  morfe  luxurious 
accommodation  for  the  students,  most 
of  whom  have  two  rooms ;  and  it  is 
considerably  more  expensive. 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  has 
now  definitely  provided  separate 
classes  for  women  in  the  junior  years, 
and  admits  them  to  the  College  lec- 
tures only  aft«r  passing  an  examina- 
tion equivalent  to  our  Intermediate. 

With  reference  to  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  the  principles  of  all  the 
colleges  and  halls  connected  with  the 
English  universities  seem  to  be — (i) 
the  separate  residence  of  the  women 
in  their  own  colleges.  (2)  The  super- 
vision and  tutorial  help  of  lady-princi- 
pals and  tutors  in  the  colleges.  (3) 
The  employment  of  lecturers  sanc- 
tioned by  the  universities  to  conduct 
separate  classes  for  the  ladies  in  their 
own  colleges.  (4)  Permission  in  the 
senior  years  and  for  special  subjects 
to  attend  the  public  lectures  of  Uni- 

*  A  Report  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  McGill 
University,  October,  1884. 


versity  lecturers,  with  or  without  a 
chaperone.  (5)  The  preparation  of 
the  students  for  the  University  exam- 
inations, and  as  far  as  possible  for 
honour  certificates. 

It  is  evident  that  education  on 
these  principles  is  different,  practically, 
from  the  system  of  "  co-education " 
introduced  in  University  College, 
London,  and  in  some  colleges  in  the 
Western  States  and  in  this  country. 
It  combines  much  privacy  and  seclu- 
sion, and  separate  study  under  female 
influence  of  a  high  order,  with  per- 
mission under  certain  conditions  to 
attend  public  lectures ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  student  of  Girton 
or  Newnham  can,  if  she  so  pleases, 
complete  her  whole  course  of  study 
without  attending  any  mixed  classes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  quite  as 
far  as  we  should  venture  in  the  matter 
of  mixed  education  ;  and  I  think  we 
could  venture  so  far,  provided  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year^  we  find 
a  number  of  lady  students  prepared 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  and  that  endow- 
ments sufficient  to  continue  the  whole 
work  in  separate  classes  are  not  pro- 
vided. 


Higher  Education  of  Women. 


EXAMINATIONS,  DEGREES  AND 
CERTIFICATES. 

In  England  the  examinations  for 
degrees  are  now  everywhere  open  to 
ladies,  but  under  different  conditions. 
The  University  of  London  and  the 
new  Victoria  University  admit  ladies 
to  the  degree  of  B.A.  without  any 
restriction  ;  and  at  London  they  come 
up  to  receive  their  diplomas  habited 
in  gowns  and  hoods  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  male  graduates — an 
arrangement  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  producing  uniformity  in 
dress.  In  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's the  degree  given  to  women  is 
Licentiate  in  Arts,  with  the  letters 
L.A.,  and  this  degree  is  placed  by  the 
University  on  the  same  educational 
level  with  B.A.  The  advantages  of 
this  expedient  are  that,  while  it  gives 
the  lady  graduates  an  equal  standing 
with  the  men,  it  prevents  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  use  of  a  term  which 
has  popularly  been  restricted  to  men, 
and  leaves  the  University  free  to  deal, 
on  independent  grounds,  with  the 
question  of  advanced  degrees,  should 
these  be  provided  for  women.  The 
practical  difficulties  connected  with 
this  last  question,  and  with  the  privi- 
leges accorded  to  graduates  in  refer- 
ence to  voting,  to  offices,  etc.,  have 
probably  influenced  the  older  English 
universities  in  withholding  the  B.A. 
and  merely  giving  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  the  examinntions.  An- 
other difficulty,  of  course,  occurs  from 
the  change  of  name  in  case  of  marri- 
age, which  would  require  some  atten- 
tion in  the  keeping  of  the  University 
registers ;  but  this  could  probably  be 
avoided  by  exacting  a  small  fee  for 
keeping  the  name  on  the  University 
books  with  any  changes  which  it 
might  undergo. 

The  point  most  insisted  on  by  the 
ladies  managing  the  several  colleges 
is,  that  the  certificate  or  degree,  what- 
ever its  nature,  should  be  understood 


to  be  equal  to  that  accorded  to  men. 
This  is  with  them  not  merely  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  but  a  practical  consider- 
ation, since  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  women  who  graduate  on  an 
equality  with  other  graduates  in  the 
competition  for  educational  employ- 
ments. I  was  assured  by  several 
ladies  of  much  influence  in  the  move- 
ment, that  they  attached  little  import- 
ance to  any  letters  after  the  names  of 
the  graduates,  provided  their  equal- 
ity was  practically  acknowledged. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that 
some  colleges  for  ladies  send  up  their 
graduating  classes  to  London  by  pre- 
ference, in  consequence  of  its  giving 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Victoria 
University  were  likely  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  ladies  to  its  examinations,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  managed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  evils  alleged 
against  the  London  Examinations,  in 
the  matter  of  cramming,  and  of  a 
hard  and  fast  adherence  to  certain 
text-books  not  always  fitted  to  give 
scope  to  the  most  practical  and  ad- 
vanced teaching. 

ACTION    OF    m'GILL    UNIVERSITY. 

As  to  our  own  action  in  this  matter, 
I  have  felt  that  this  must  practically 
be  regulated,  not  so  much  by  the 
theoretical  views  which  we  might  be 
inclined  to  favour,  as  by  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  women  for  a  higher  - 
education  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  by  the  means  placed  at 
our  disposal  to  establish  classes  for 
the  purpose.  On  my  return  from 
England  last  summer,  I  found  that 
the  first  of  these  conditions  was  ful- 
filled by  the  fact  that  as  many  as 
eight  young  women,  who  had  passed 
as  Associates  in  Arts,  were  prepared 
to  proceed  at  least  as  far  as  the  ex- 
aminations for  Senior  Associate,  and 
were  very  desirous  that  the  University 
should  aid  them  in  their  studies.     In 
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■endeavouring  to  meet  this  demand,  in 
conjunction  with  Rev.  Canon  Norman, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, and  supported  by  the  voluntary 
offers  of  assistance  made  by  several 
of  the  professors,  I  was  prepared  to 
recommend  to  the  corporation  that 
we  should  co-operate  with  Bishop's 
College  and  with  the  Ladies'  Educa- 
tional Association  in  opening  classes 
for  women  in  the  first  year  in  Arts, 
provided  the  means  to  paj  for  this, 
without  trenching  on  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  University,  could  be 
secured.  The  scheme,  which  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  possibility  of  such  aid, 
had  not  advanced  beyond  provisional 
suggestions  for  the  course  of  study  re- 
quired, and  for  establishing  it  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Educa- 
tional Association,  when  the  financial 
difficulty  was  removed  by  the  liberal 
gift  of  the  Hon.  Donald  A.  Smith,  who, 
believing  that  special  classes  for  ladies 
should  be  established,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University  for  this 
purpose  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be 
invested  for  the  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege and  classes  for  women.  Under 
this  endowment  the  classes  have  been 
commenced  with  the  most  gratifying 
prospects  of  success ;  the  number  of 
students  entered  being  24,  of  whom 
II  desire  to  proceed  to  the  Degree 
examinations.  This  I  consider  a  large 
number,  when  we  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  no  special  prepara- 
tion could  be  made  for  these  classes 
in  the  schools  of  last  winter,  and  that 
the  classes  could  be  advertised  only 
for  a  few  weeks  before  they  were 
opened. 

The  arrangements  for  this  session 
refer  only  to  the  work  of  the  first 
year  in  Arts,  and  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  for  male  students  of 
that  year,  except  that  women  are 
allowed  to  take  German  as  equivalent 
to  Greek.  Three  students  however, 
have  entered  for  Greek,  and  it  is 
likely  that  in    subsequent    years   the 


proportion  may  be  larger.  We  have 
been  enabled  to  use  for  the  present  the 
new  class-rooms  in  the  Peter  Redpath 
Museum,  which  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  classes,  and  will  thus 
avoid  any  expense  for  rooms.  These 
arrangements  and  the  provisional 
regulations  passed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  under  the  resolutions  of  the  Cor- 
poration accepting  Mr.  Sinith's  bene- 
faction, will  suffice  for  the  second 
year.  Our  students  will  then  be  able 
to  enter  for  the  Intermediate  examin- 
ations and  those  for  Senior  Associate  in 
Arts ;  and  the  question  will  remain 
how  many  desire  to  go  on  for  the 
Degree  examinations,  and  in  what 
way  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  will  be  provided  for.  These 
questions  will  have  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Governors  and  Corpor- 
j  ation,  and  the  manner  of  their  solution 
must  depend  on  the  means  which  may 
be  placed  at  disposal  of  the  University 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  Provided  that 
no  additional  endowment  can  be  se- 
cured ,it  will  be  necessary  to  open  some 
of  our  present  classes  in  the  advanced 
years  to  women,  and  even  this  will 
involve  some  expense  in  the  provision 
of  proper  waiting  rooms  and  probably 
of  a  lady  superintendent  of  the  classes, 
while  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion 
of  the  students  may  decline  to  go  on 
under  these  conditions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  additional  endowment 
should  be  provided,  separate  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  ordinary  work, 
and  at  least  for  most  of  the  honour 
studies,  so  that,  as  in  England,  a 
choice  may  be  offered  of  separate  and 
mixed  classes.  It  is  my  decided  con- 
viction that  this  choice  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  fully  to  realise  our 
wishes  in  this  important  work,  though 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  consider  the 
other  alternative  and  to  devise  means 
for  carrying  it  out,  should  this  be 
necessary. 

Should    the    classes    increase     in 
number   of  students,    and    separate 
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tuition  be  provided  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  additional  class-room  ac- 
commodation will  be  required.  But 
this  subject  will,  in  any  case,  have  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Board 
very  soon,  since  the  class-rooms  used 
by  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Applied 
Science  are  now  overcrowded.  The 
requisite  accommodation  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  best  provided  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  and  which  might  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  contain  rooms  for 
the  classes  for  women  ;  or  a  building 
which  need  not  be  large  or  expensive, 
might  be  erected  for  the  Women's  Col- 
lege. The  classes  may,  without  incon- 
venience, remain  for  some  time  at 
least,  as  at  present,  a  Special  Course 
under  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  and  there 
will,  in  the  infancy  of  the  scheme,  be 
great  advantage  in  this  arrangement, 
as  tending  to  render  more  uniform 
the  course  of  study  for  both  sexes, 
and  to  extend  to  the  one  any  improve- 
ment which  may  be  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  other,  while  giving  to 
the  women  the  full  benefit  of  the  ap- 
paratus, library  aud  museum  of  the 
University. 

Two  subjects  still  remain  for  con- 
sideration :  one  is  the  relation  of  our 
classes  for  women  to  those  of  the 
Ladies'  Educational  Association,  and 
another,  our  relation  to  colleges  for 
ladies,  as  for  instance  the  Trafalgar 
Institute,  which  might  become  affili- 
ated. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
some  of  the  subjects  usually  taken  up 
in  the  lectures  of  the  Ladies'  Educa- 
tional Association  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  college  course,  others  are 
different,  and  that  numerous  ladies 
benefit  by  these  lectures  who  could 
not  take  a  college  course.  The  com- 
mencement of  college  classes,  there- 
fore, affords  no  good  reason  for  the 
discontinuance  of  these  lectures.     It 


will,  however,  be  possible  to  open 
such  of  the  college  lectures  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  members  and 
students  of  the  Association,  and  in 
this  way  its  functions  may  be  extend- 
ed and  its  financial  responsibilities 
diminished.  This  combination  is 
carried  on  with  great  success  by  the 
Edinburgh  Association,  which  has 
thus  been  coming  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  been  instructing  large 
classes  of  students  not  intending  to 
take  afiill  University  course. 

With  reference  to  affiliated  colleges 
for  women,  these  might  either  be 
altogether  independent  and  situated 
beyond  the  Ifmits  of  Montreal,  so 
that  their  students  would  merely  come 
up  for  examinations,  or  there  might 
be  colleges  or  halls  in  Montreal,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford colleges,  the  students  might  reside 
and  receive  a  portion  of  their  tuition 
while  attending  the  University  classes. 
Such  a  foundation  as  the  Trafalgar 
Institute  might  in  this  way  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  connecting  with  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  diminution  of  expense, 
in  extending  its  course  of  study,  and 
in  obtaining  for  its  students  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  and  certificates, 
without  losing  any  part  of  its  distinc- 
tive character. 

I  think  it  quite  possible  also  that 
the  McGill  Normal  School  may,  in 
connection  with  the  classes  for  ladies, 
do  much  for  the  greater  elevation  and 
improvement  of  its  academy  class. 
The  arrangements  for  this  have  al- 
ready been  under  consideration  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee^  and  the 
Principal  and  Professors*  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  pro- 
posals for  securing  these  advantages 
may  be  presented  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  University  before  the  end  of 
the  session. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  University  has  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  on  having  already 
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attained  to  a  safe  and  progressive 
position  in  this  important  matter; 
and  that,  by  continuing  its  work  in  the 
direction  already  pursued,  it  has  an 


assured  prospect  of  taking  a  leading 
place  among  Canadian  universities 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  providing 
for  the  higher  education  of  women. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  iMEN  AT  COLLEGE. 
Introductory. 

BY  D.  A.  O'SULLIVAN,   M.A.,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER- AT-LAW,  TORONTO. 


IF  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  a  large  j 
share  of  the  anxiety  about  tem-  ; 
poral  matters  natural  to  me  as  a  father  , 
would  be  about  the  future  of  my  chil-  I 
dren.     With  the  best  of  mothers  re-  | 
maining  there  would  be  still  the  fact  j 
that  boys  will  be  boys,  and  that  they  i 
require  the  counsels  and  the  guidance  I 
of  both  parents,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  authority  of  the  one  capable  of 
exercising  it.     It  is  with  them  that  I 
shall  have  chiefly  to  do  in  these  let- 
ters.    It  would  be  rude,  however,  to 
omit  any  reference  to  the  gentler  sex, 
and  I  shall  presently  make  amends. 
There  is  a  French  saying  place  aux 
dames,  but  the  politest  of  peoples  are 
accustomed  to  be  addressed  by  their 
orators  with  a  total  disregard  of  their 
own  sayings.     And  so  here  it  will  be 
Messieurs^  and  in  good  time,  Mesdames 
or  Mdf7iselles  rather. 

The  unprotected  boy  is  hard  to  con- 
template ;  but  there  are  darker  pic- 
tures which  however  we  will  not  refer 
to  at  present.  Every  one  puts  aside 
the  gloomy  picture  and  hopes  for  the 
better  things.  Spero  meliora  we  have 
heard ;  and  some  one  is  now  saying 
through  the  press  pet  altiora.  The 
wisest  of  Fathers  remains  to  every  un- 
protected child ;  but  He  remains  along 
with  the  legacy  of  good  and  evil  in- 
separable from  the  human  parents. 
My  anxiety,  therefore,  in  the  event  re- 


ferred to  as  possible  to-morrow  would 
be  proportioned  to  my  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  a  parent.  What  be- 
quests of  fortune  or  character  or  tem- 
per naturally  come  to  my  children  ? 
As  to  the  fortune,  that  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  short  time,  as  well  for  the 
simplicity  that  befits  small  possessions, 
as  for  the  fact  that  I  have  already  in- 
structed the  rising  generation  of  my 
profession  and  others  dabbling  therein 
in  the  secrets  of  drawing  a  "  simple  " 
will.  We  will  not  concern  ourselves 
here  as  to  what  disposition  a  father 
should  make  of  his  property  or  the 
son  when  it  comes  into  his  hands,  it 
will  be  rather  what  is  to  be  done  with 
such  gifts  of  mind  and  character  as  we 
are  all  variously  endowed  with.  It 
will  be  such  remarks  as  a  man  might 
make  to  the  proposed  guardian  of  his 
children,  and  whoever  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  it  in  his  will  can  do^so  if  he 
pleases.  There  will  be  charge  for 
legal  advice  and  no  offence  taken  if 
the  reader  prefer  his  own. 

Most  people  who  write  on  these 
matters  forget  that  they  were  ever 
children  themselves,  or  were  ever  at 
College,  and  they  write  from  the 
horseback  and  whip-in-hand  style. 
The  old  writer  who  thought  nothing 
human  to  be  foreign  to  him  was  in  a 
more  suitable  mood.  I  can  take  a 
hand  in  yet  with  my  college  chums 
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at  a  game  of  ball,  and  my  eldest  born 
is  not  so  old  but  that  he  would  tip 
over  the  ink  on  these  papers  if  he 
were  not  completely  engrossed  with 
his  house  of  blocks.  I  do  not  view 
what  I  am  writing  about  either  from 
a  balloon  or  through  a  telescope.  As 
an  old  boy  I  talk  to  the  young  boy, 
and  don't  ask  him  to  do  all  the  field- 
ing. I  shall  take  the  boy  by  the  hand 
and  not  by  the  ear.  If  the  talk  is  too 
long  and  too  dry  for  him,  then  I  am  to 
blame.     All  work  and  no  play  makes 


Jack,  they  say,  a  dull  boy;  but  all 
play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  useless 
boy ;  a  thing  that  can't  fairly  be  called 
a  boy  at  all — something  that  sleeps, 
and  eats,  and  plays,  but  doesn't  work. 
How  can  such  a— well,  such  a  young 
person — make  a  living  or  repay  those 
who  supported  him  when  he  was,  or 
might  have  been,  a  boy  ?  I  write  no 
sentence  for  such  a  person  ;  'twould 
be  unjust  to  call  it  a  boy.  I  will  write 
for  the  boy  or  youth  who  expects  to 
grow  up  to  be  a  7nan. 


WIT  AND  DIPLOMACY  IN  DICTIONARIES. 


BY  C.  W.   ERNST. 


DICTIONARIES  may  not  be  alto- 
gether amusing,  but  there  are 
few  dictionaries  which  do  not  contain 
some  amusing  statements.  Dr.  John- 
son defines  a  lexicographer  grimly  as 
"  a  harmless  drudge  that  busies  him- 
self in  tracing  the  original  and  detail- 
ing the  signification  of  words."  This 
drudgery  has  been  relieved  partly  by 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  jokes 
of  the  dictionary-maker  himself,  partly 
by  the  reception  with  which  his  work 
has  met  at  the  hands  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren  and  the  people  at 
large.  No  dictionary  could  be  more 
sober  and  matter-of-fact  than  Wei- 
gand's  excellent  German  "  Worter- 
buch."  Every  edition  of  it  defines 
a  crab,  or  krebs,  as  "the  well-known 
insect."  The  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Dictionnaires,"  by  Napoleon  Landais, 
contains  this  entry:  '' Yaiiquis — nam 
(Cuji  peuple  des  Etats-Ufiis  d'Amert- 
^^^•" — "Yankees— the  name  of  a 
people  who  live  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The    amusing     definitions     which 
abound    in    Johnson's    dictionary   of 
1755  are  fully  matched  in  Richelet's  j 
French  dictionary  of   1698,   and   in  i 
Riemer's    Greek    dictionary,     which  ' 


used  to  be  popular  in  Germany. 
Johnson  defines  oats  as  a  grain 
which  in  England  is  generally  given 
to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
people.  Richelet  observes  under  the 
head  of  bain,  or  bath,  "  Quand  les 
medecins  ne  savent  j)lus  oii  its  en  sont, 
ils  ordonnent  le  bain  d,  leiirs  rnalades." 
— "  When  doctors  do  not  know  which 
way  to  turn,  they  order  their  patients 
to  take  a  bath."  He  defined  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  ''la  decla- 
ration de  la  creation  de  Messieurs  les 
Protestans^—thedeclsLTation that  Mes- 
sieurs the  Protestants  had  come  into 
existence.  Johnson  defined  excise 
as  "  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  com- 
modities, and  adjudged  not  by  the 
common  judges  of  propert}-,  but  by 
wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
excise  is  paid."  Richelet  remarks 
under  the  head  of  Spicier,  or  grocer,  that 
"  these  people  wrap  some  of  their 
merchandise  in  gray  paper,  or  in  a 
few  sheets  of  wretched  books,  which 
one  sells  to  them  because  one  has 
been  unable  to  sell  them  to  others. 
The  translation  of  Tacitus  by  the 
little  man  d'Ablancourt  has  had  this 
misfortune."  Richelet  is  cautious 
enough  to  express  this  lexicographic 
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remark  as  follows  :  "Z^  Tac.  du  petit 
A  a  eu  ce  malheur.'^ 

Dr.  Johnson  defined  a  Puritan  as 
"a  sectary  pretending  to  eminent 
purity  of  religion,"  a  Whig  as  "  the 
name  of  a  faction,"  and  a  Tory  as 
"  one  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  state  and  the  aposto- 
lical hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, opposed  to  a  Whig."  Dr. 
Johnson  copied  occasionally  from 
Nathan  Bailey's  "  Universal  Etymo- 
logical English  Dictionary,"  which 
the  elder  William  Pitt  used  to  read  in 
order  to  have  affluence  of  language. 
But  Johnson  was  too  shrewd  to  fall 
into  the  blunder  of  John  Ash,  who 
borrowed  extensively  from  Johnson's 
two  folio  volumes.  Johnson  remarked 
under  the  word  curmudgeon,  ''  It  is 
a  vitious  manner  of  pronouncing 
ccBur  mechant.  Fr.  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent." John  Ash  transferred 
this  entry  to  his  dictionary  of  1775 
and  the  second  edition  of  1795,  i" 
which  it  reads,  "  fr.  the  Fr.  cceur^ 
unknown,  mechanic  a  correspondent." 
Ash,  who  was  a  Baptist  minister, 
announced  the  plan  of  his  work  as 
"  extensive  beyond  anything  that  has 
yet  been  attempted  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language."  He  was  right, 
as  he  called  Gawain  the  sister  of  King 
Arthur,  and  branded  esoteric  as  bad 
spelling  for  exoteric.  Under  the 
head  of  dictionary,  William  Rider 
remarks  in  his  work  of  1759,  four 
years  after  Johnson's  great  work, 
"  How  little  those  books  which  go  by 
this  name  in  the  English  language 
may  deserve  it,  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived by  considering  that  none  claim 
any  other  merit  but  scraping  together 
as  many  synonimes  as  they  can,  and 
leaving  the  reader  to  pick  out  the 
meaning  from  the  rubbish  that  is 
collected."  Dr.  Webster  said  in  his 
dictionary  of  1828  that  curt  is  "  rarely 
used,  and  not  elegant,"  and  that  the 
word  curtly  is  "  not  in  use." 

Such     curiosities     become     quite 


marked  when  one  traces  certain 
theological,  medical,  or  political  words 
through  an  entire  series  of  dictionaries. 
The  current  edition  of  Webster's  dic- 
tionary remarks  under  consubstan- 
tiation  that  *'  the  Lutherans  maintain 
that,  after  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  substantially  present  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine." 
Charles  Richardson's  dictionary,  valu- 
able for  its  elaborate  quotations  from 
the  best  authors,  mentions  John 
Milton's  remark  that  "  the  Lutheran 
holds  consubstantiation  an  error, 
indeed,  but  not  mortal."  And  Milton 
is  right,  if  the  official  creed  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  to  settle  the 
question.  Webster  defines  a  humani- 
tarian as  "  one  who  denies  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  believes  him  to 
be  a  mere  man."  John  Wesley,  who 
published  a  dictionary  in  1753,  re- 
marked on  the  title-page  that  he  was 
"  a  lover  of  good  English  and  common 
sense,"  and  *'  N.  B. — The  author 
assures  you,  he  thinks  this  is  the  best 
English  dictionary  in  the  world."  He 
defines  a  Methodist  as  "one  who 
lives  according  to  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  Bible  ; "  an  Arminian 
as  "  one  that  believes  universal 
redemption."  Calvinists,  in  John 
Wesley's  anonymous  dictionary,  are 
"they  that  hold  absolute,  uncondi- 
tional predestination."  A  latitudin- 
arian  is  "  one  who  fancies  all  religions 
are  saving."  A  Puritan  is  "an  old, 
strict  Church  of  England  man ; "  and  a 
swaddler  is  "a  nickname  given  by 
the  Papists  in  Ireland  to  true  Pro- 
testants." 

James  Knowles,  whose  dictionary 
of  1835  contains  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand words,  or  twenty  thousand  more 
than  Johnson's,  defines  a  Papist  as 
"  one  that  adheres  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  and  a  Romanist  he  defines  as 
a  Papist ;  but  in  his  preface  he  offers 
a  profuse  apology  for  the  offence 
given  by  these  definitions.    Still  more 
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remarkable  than  the  history  of  words 
like  Catholic  and  Romanist  is  the 
fate  of  the  term  ultramontane. 
Bailey's  work  of  1721,  being  the 
principal  predecessor  of  Johnson's, 
says  that  ultramontane  is  "  a  name 
the  Italians  give  to  all  people  which 
dwell  on  this  side  of  the  Alps."  John- 
son's dictionary  of  1755  says  that  the 
word  means  '•  being  beyond  the 
mountains."  Todd's  edition  of  John- 
son, in  18 18,  retains  this  definition. 
Latham's  edition  of  Todd-Johnson,  in 
1870,  remarks  that  "in  the  English 
and  the  allied  languages  ultra  means 
to  the  south  of,  the  mountains  being 
the  Alps.  The  term  is  chiefly  used 
as  an  equivalent  to  Romish,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Papal."  Richardson's 
work  of  1836  quotes  Bacon's  remark 
that  a  man  of  a  certain  kind  is  not 
possible  "  because  he  is  an  ultra- 
montane, of  which  sort  there  has 
been  none  these  fifty  years."  The 
word  ultramontane  as  now  used  by 
Protestants  and  some  Catholics  means 
a  person  who  contends  for  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  Vatican.  Within 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
has  been  reversed  ;  but  it  is  still  a 
party  term.  J.  Knowles'  dictionary 
defines  an  ultramontane  also  as  "  a 
foreigner," 

•An  anonymous  dictionary  of  1689 
says  that  "  hasle-nut  "  is  derived 
"  from  the  A.S.  Haesl-nutu,  the  Belg. 
Hasel-noot,  or  the  Teut.  Hasel-nusz 
— all  perhaps  from  our  word  haste, 
because  it  is  ripe  before  wall-nuts  and 
chestnuts."  The  author  says  of  his 
work  that  "  the  chief  reason  why  I 
buried  myself  herein  was  to  save  my 
time  from  being  worse  employed." 
Edward  Phillips'  dictionary  of  1658, 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  rashly 
thought  to  be  the  basis  of  English 
lexicography,  defines  bigamy  as  "  the 
marriage  of  two  wives  at  the  same 
time,  which  according  to  common  law, 
hinders    a    man   from    taking    holy 


orders,"   the   punishment   of  bigamy 
in    1658,    being    in   fact   death.     A 
gallon  is  described  as  a  measure  con- 
taining   two    quarts.      A    quaver    is 
described  as  "  a  measure  of  time  in 
music,  being  the  half  of  a  crotchet, 
as  a  crotchet  the  half  of  a  quaver." 
For  these  crotchets  Phillips  was  taktn 
to  task  in  an  amusing  folio  volume 
published  in  1673  by  Thomas  Blount. 
John  Minsheu's   dictionary    of   16 17 
explains  the  word    cockney   in   this 
way:  "A  cittizens  sonne  riding  with 
his    father  out   of  London   into   the 
country,   and   being    a    novice    and 
meerely  ignorant  how  corne  or  caitell 
increased,  asked,   when    he  heard  a 
horse  neigh,   what  the  horse  did;  his 
father  answered,  the  horse  doth  neigh. 
Riding    farther,    he    heard   a    cocke 
crow,  and  said,  doth  the  cocke  neigh 
too  ?  "     Richard  Huloetus'  dictionary 
of   1552    defines  a  cockatrice  "as  a 
serpent,  called  the  king  of  serpents, 
whose  nature  is    to  kill  with  hissing 
only."     It  is  a  curious  fact  also  that 
John    Palsgrave's    "  L Eclarcissement 
de  la  Langue  Fra?i^oyse^'^  first  printed 
in    1530,  and   reprinted   at  Paris   in 
1852,    is  not   only    a  good    English 
dictionary,    in    which    the    verbs   are 
enumerated  in  the   first  person,  but 
also  the  first  attempt  at  a  grammar 
of  the  French  language.     If  the  Ger- 
mans  had  followed  the  example  set 
by  Palsgrave's  work,  they  would  have 
escaped  the  absurd  confusion  in  what 
they  call  their  separable  and  insepar- 
able  verbs.     Palsgrave  mentions  the 
word    ambassade    for     English     and 
French,  and  furnishes  a  good  starting- 
point  for  some  remarks  on  the  diplo- 
matic terms  in  our  dictionaries. 

The  word  diploma  is  mentioned  in 
the  ^rlier  dictionaries,  and  Bailey 
defines  it  as  a  charter,  an  instrument, 
or  a  license,  Johnson  as  a  "  letter  or 
writing  conferring  some  privilege " ; 
but  the  word  diplomatist  is  wanting 
in  Johnson  and  the  dictionary  of  the 
French    Academy.     All   recent  die- 
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tionaries  of  the  English  language  give 
the  word  diplomat,  but  the  word 
diplomat  does  not  appear  in  Webster, 
while  Worcester's  Supplement  has  it, 
and  Latham's  edition  of  Todd-John- 
son quotes  it  from  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  of  June  3,  1865.  In  fact, 
Latham's  Todd-Johnson  mentions 
diploma,  diplomacy,  diplomat,  the 
verb  to  diplomate,  diplomatic,  diplo- 
matics, and  diplomatist,  while  Rich- 
ardson mentions  only  diploma,  diplo- 
macy, diplomated,  diplomatic,  and 
diplomatist.  But  Latham  fails  to 
mention  that  diplomatic  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  shrewd  or  having  tact. 
In  Washington  and  London  the 
phrase  "  diplomatic  corps  "  is  common : 
it  is  said  to  have  been  coined,  in 
1754,  by  a  lady  in  Vienna.  The  word 
diplomat  is  mentioned  correctly  in 
Annandale's  recent  edition  of  Ogilvie's 
*'  Imperial  Dictionary." 

A  diplomatic  document  less  formal 
than  a  treaty  is  called  a  protocol. 
Ogilvie's  latest  edition  explains  the 
word  correctly,  while  the  other  dic- 
tionaries confine  themselves  in  the 
main  to  Minsheu's  antiquated  defini- 
tion of  1625.  The  first  English  lexi- 
cographer to  mention  the  word  inter- 
national is  James  Knowles.  But 
neither  Knowles  nor  Webster  explains 
all  the  senses  in  which  the  word  is 
used.  Worcester  has  it  nearly  right. 
The  word  was  coined  by  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  his  "  Principles  of  Morals 
and  Legislation,"  printed  in  1780, 
but  published  in  1789.  Bentham 
says,  *'  The  word  international,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  new 
one,  though,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently 
analogous  and  intelligible.  It  is 
calculated  to  express  in  a  more  ^nifi- 
cant  way  the  branch  of  law  which 
goes  commonly  under  the  name  of 
the  law  of  nations,  an  appellation  so 
uncharacteristic  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  force  of  custom,  it  would  seem 
rather  to  refer  to  internal  jurisprud- 
ence." The  definition  of  international 


in  Knowles  is,  *'  regulating  the  mutual 
intercourse  between  different  nations ; ' ' 
in  Latham,  "  connected  with  the  inter- 
course of  nations."  Worcester  does 
better,  although  the  use  of  the  word 
in  phrases  like  "  international  fair  "  or 
"international  cable"  is  quite  recent, 
and  has  not  been  explained  by 
Webster. 

The  first  treatise  which  uses  the 
term  "  international  law"  on  the  title- 
page  is  Henry  Wheaton's  of  1836. 
The  same  work  mentions  correctly 
the  manner  in  which  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  181 5,  and  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  18 18,  established 
four  classes  of  diplomatic  officers, 
ambassadors  and  papal  nuncios  being 
the  first,  ministers  and  envoys  second, 
residents  third,  and  charges  fourth. 
A  charge  is  accredited  simply  by 
one  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to 
another,  while  ministers,  envoys,  and 
residents  represent  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment, and  ambassadors  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  in  addition  a 
sovereign  person.  For  this  reason, 
ambassadors  rank  in  England  next  to 
princes  and  above  the  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury,  while  ministers  and  en- 
voys rank  below  the  earls.  But  even 
residents  are  accredited  to  sovereigns, 
and  for  this  reason  fall  under  the 
qualification  which  the  new  English 
dictionary  of  the  London  Philological 
Society  applies  to  an  ambassador,  as 
one  "  who  has  a  right  to  a  personal 
interview  with  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resides." 

This  country  dees  not  send  out 
ambassadors ;  but  our  ministers  in 
London,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg 
have  a  right  to  a  personal  interview 
with  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  are 
accredited.  Our  minister-resident  in 
Copenhagen  is  accredited  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  is  received  by 
him  in  person.  But  our  ministers  and 
residents  transact  business  chiefly  with 
the  heads  of  the  foreign  office,, 
because  the  latter  are  the  responsible 
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agents  of  the  crown  under  which  they 
serve,  and  neither  the  Queen  of 
England  nor  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many can  issue  any  documents  which 
are  vahd  in  international  law  unless 
countersigned  by  a  responsible  min- 
ister. The  article  "  ambassador  "  in 
Dr.  Murray's  great  dictionary,  then, 
is  not  sufficiently  precise,  because  an 
ambassador  is  not  the  only  diplomatic 
officer  who  has  a  right  to  a  personal 
interview  with  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  accredited. 

The  same  dictionary  is  mistaken 
also  in  stating  that  there  is  any 
material  difference  between  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  ambassadors.  The 
ordinary  or  resident  ambassadors 
of  Russia  in  Berlin  and  Constanti- 
nople, the  British  ambassador  in 
Germany,  and  the  German  ambassa- 
dor in  London,  are  *'  ambassadors 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary;" 
but  this  title  is  complimentary,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell's  is.  The  latter  is 
called  "  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,"  although  in 
fact  he  is  our  ordinary  minister  in 
London  and  a  plenipotentiary  in 
very  {^\s  things.  This  complimentary 
use  of  the  word  extraordinary  in  re- 
lation to  ambassadors  or  ministers  is 
not  explained  by  any  of  our  diction- 
aries. The  Imperial  Dictionary  is 
mistaken  in   saying  that  "  an  envoy 

distinguished  from  an  ambassador 

permanent   resident  at   a  foreign 

court."     An   envoy   is  a   parmanent 


resident  at  the  seat  of  the  government 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  whether  that 
government  has  a  court  or  not.  The 
Imperial  Dictionary  says  also  that  the 
word  international  may  mean  ''  per- 
taining to  or  mutually  affecting  one 
or  more  nations."  What  international 
affair  could  mutually  affect  one  nation? 
Ogilvie's  erroneous  definition  of  an 
envoy  has  been  copied  from  Webster, 
and  might  be  used  as  a  good  text  for 
preaching  a  sermon  on  the  easy  faith 
with  which  some  lexicographers  have 
copied  from  their  rivals  or  predeces- 
sors. Nearly  every  dictionary,  Wor- 
cester included,  has  copied  Johnson's 
amusing  misprint  of  adventine  for 
adventive.  And  on  diplomatic  terms 
nearly  every  lexicographer  has  been 
misled  by  his  colleagues,  though  Todd- 
Johnson  may  be  unique  in  defining  a 
minister-resident  as  "an  agent,  min- 
ister, or  officer  residing  in  any  distant 
place  with  the  dignity  of  an  ambassa- 
dor." The  resident  ranks  below  an 
envoy,  who  ranks  below  an  ambassa- 
dor. An  ambassador  is  described 
quite  correctly  for  the  time  by  Bailey, 
who  said  in  1730  that  an  ambassador 
or  embassadour  is  *'  a  person  sent  by 
a  king,  prince,  or  soveraign  state  to 
another,  either  to  treat  on  some  im- 
portant affair,  to  compliment  upon 
some  happy  occasion,  or  to  condole 
upon  a  death."  But  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  introduced  a  new  order  of 
things  in  diplomacy,  if  not  in  the 
dictionaries. — LippincotVs  Magazine, 


An  old  friend  of  mine  once  asked  me  if  I 
^as  studying  any  of  the  higher  branches, 
and,  upon  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
said,  "  Well,  you  ought  to  do  so,  for  if  you 
don't  your  life  will  be  miserable."  Being 
young  and  rather  thoughtless  at  the  time, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  my  friend's  advice; 
but  now  I  begin  to  find  out  that  his  words 
contained  a  good  deal  of  truth.  Only  this 
evening  I  read,  in  one  of  the  Toronto  dailies, 
a  lecture  by  Professor  Haanel,  of  Victoria 
University,  Cobourg,  on  "The  Physical  Ba- 
sis of  Mental  Phenomena,"  which  gave  me 
a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  pleasure  I  have  missed  ; 


by  neglecting  the  study  of  the  higher  branches 
I  have  allowed  my  mental  faculties  to  become 
somewhat  dwarfed  from  want  of  use.  In  ex- 
act, thorough  knowledge  of  any  subject,  I 
am  a  mere  child;  what  I  know  of  any  subject 
is  fragmentary,  inexact  and  unsystematic. 
And  all  this  is  my  own  fault:  I  knew  better 
than  to  allow  myself  to  drift  into  this  state, 
but  was  too  indolent  and  careless  to  apply 
myself  earnestly  to  study  and  to  make  use  of 
my  spare  time  to  advantage.  And  how  old 
habits  cling!  I  often  even  yet  fritter  away 
many  a  precious  hour. —  [/in  extract  from 
my  'Journal  by  BrortJ.] 
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THE  VOYAGEUR'S  GRAVE  ON  THE  NILE. 

Here  on  the  Nile's  bank, 

Arm  'neath  his  head, 
Came  up  just  where  he  sank, 

Motionless — dead.  . 
Comrades  !  your  eyes  grow  dim  ; 
Throw  a  flag  over  him. 

No  time  for  long  good-byes ; 

Lay  him  at  rest ; 
Bury  him  as  he  lies. 

Warrior-like  dressed. 
Hush,  now  !  the  mass  is  said 
For  quick  and  for  the  dead. 

"  Forward  !  " — He'll  never  harm 

In  his  lone  bed. 
He'll  hear  no  war's  alarm, 

No  martial  tread. 
Leave  this  rude  cross  to  tell 
Near  it  he  lies. — Farewell  ! 

Fearless,  he  cared  not  how 

Slender  his  boat. 
Down  the  St.  Lawrence  now 

No  more  he'll  float. 
Strange  here  in  stranger  land, 
Dead  on  the  burning  sand. 


-Nat/ianael  Nix. 


The  I  reek. 


A  School  Teacher's  Qualifications. 
— First  of  all,  the  voice  should  be  trained,  for 
a  clear,  musical  voice  is  one  of  the  teacher's 
most  potent  qualifications  for  success,  and  can- 
not be  overrated.  Drill  in  phoncis  is  necess- 
ary, nor  only  to  gain  t)ie  ability  to  give  the 
slow  pronunciation  with  ease  and  with 
natural  inflections,  but  as  an  aid  to  perfect 
articulation  and  pronunciation.  That  every 
teacher  should  be  an  expressive  reader  is  self- 
evident,  but  it  might  not  occur  to  all  that  to 
be  an  eloquent  talker  is  one  of  the  requis- 
ites demanded  by  the  New  Methods.  Faults 
of  tone,  modulation,  and  manner  are  propa- 


gated by  the  teacher,  as  well  as  false  syntax 
and  incorrect  pronunciation.  Then,  too, 
every  teacher  should  be  able  to  sing,  and 
sing  well.  Music  fills  the  air  with  beauty, 
and  in  the  school-room  everything  should  be 
quiet  and  musical,  with  never  a  harsh  note. 
Gymnastics — the  training  of  the  whole  body 
— is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to 
insure  symmetrical  physical  development,  but 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  good  order. 
Mental  action  depends  largely  upon  physical 
conditions,  and  we  should  train  the  body  that 
the  mind  may  act. — Francis  IV.  Parker. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


PROBLEM  SOLUTION. 

y  W.  J.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Math.  Master, 
St.  Catharines'  Col.  Inst. 

Prove  that 
, '^+2  {b-c)  +  ^»+^  {c-a)  +  <:»+'  {a  -  b)  _ 

a«  {b-c)  +  ^2  {^c-a)  +  <:«  (a  -  ^) 
the  sum  of  all  terms  of  n  dimensions  that 
can  be  made  by  the  letters  a,  3,  c.  This 
problem  occurs  in  Wolstenholme,  and  is  of 
considerable  practical  importance  in  obtain- 
ing the  factors  of  a  certain  class  of  quanti- 
ties. The  following  solution  suggests  itself 
to  me  : 

I 
\x 

I 
(2 


^  '    I  -a. 


bx 


\-\-bx  +  b'^x''^b^x^^r  . 


(3)  T:rrx 


—  I  ^  cx-Vc'^x'^-Vc^  x^  ^ 


■  ■   (i  -ax)  (i  -bx)  (i  -ex) 

(i+aJC  +  a*Ar*+..)  {i^bx-^b'^x'^^  ..  ) 

{l+cx  +  c^x"^). 

From  the  right-hand  product  select  the 
co-efficient  of  ;<;" ,  the  result  will  be  a»  +b'*  + 
en  +^'1-1  b  +  a^~^c  +  . .  . .  or  the  sum  of  all 
the  terms  of  n  dimensions    in  a,  b  and  c. 


Let 


{1  -  ax)  {i  -  bx)  {i  -  ex)     I -ax     i-bx 

C 

clear  of  fractions  and  equate  co-effi- 


I-  ex' 
cients.     It  will  be  found  that 


A  = 


{a-b){a-c) 


B: 


{b-e){b-a)* 


C- 


{e-a)  (c-b) 


'  '    (1  -  ax)  {i  -  bx)  {i  -ex) 
a"" 


{a-b){a-e) 


{i-ax)-^  + 


{b-e){b-a) 


(l-bx)-^  + 


:{i-ex)-\ 


{e-a)(e-b)' 

Expand  {i-ax)-\  {i-bx)-\  {i-ex)-^, 
and  select  from  each  expansion  the  co-efft- 
cient  of  x^.  The  co-efficient  of  x^  in 
{i-ax)-^  is  a";  the  co-efficiert  of  x"  in 
(l  -  bx)-^  is  6" ,  etc., 
.*.  the  co-efficient  of  ;r"  in 

.      I  '     a«+2 

{1  -  ax)  {i  -  bx)  {l  -  ex)  *^  {a  -b){a-e)'^ 


^n-2 


+ 


{b-c)  {b-a)^{c-a)  {e-b)^' 

an+2  {d-c)  +  b''+^  {c-a)  +  e'*+^  {a - b) 
a^  {b-c)  +b^  {c-a)  +c»  {a-b) 

(since  {a  --  b)  {b  -c)  {a-c)  = 

a^{b-e)  +  b-^{c-a)+e^{a-b)  ). 

Therefore 

a^  {b-c)  +  b^  {c-a)  +  c^  {a-b) 
is  equal  to  sum  of  all  terms  of  n  dimensions 
in  a,  b  and  e. — Q.E.D. 

The  practical  use  of  this  theorem  may  be 

shown  thus  :  Suppose  we  are  asked  to  find 

the  factors  of  a''  {b-c)  +  b^{c-a)+c^{a-b). 

a  3  {b-c)  +b»{e-a)+c'{a-b) 

Put  «=  I  then  -«-(3_,)+6M.-«)+^M^-^) 

=  a  +  b  +  c; 
.-.  a^  {b-c)  +  b^  {c-a)-V  c^  {a-b) 

=  {a-b)  {b-c)  {a-c)  {a  +  b  +  c). 

Similarly  a*  {b-c)  +  b*  {e-a)  +  c* {a-b)  = 
{a-b){b-c){a-c){a*+b^-\-c*+ab  +  be-^ca)\ 
a"  {b-c)  +  b"  {c-a)  ^  c"  {a-b)- 

{a-b){b-e)  {a-c) 

bc"^  ■\- abc]^  \   a«(6-r)  +  and  +  and  =  (a-3) 
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PROBLEMS. 
(From  November  Number.) 

I.  If  three  circles  touch  each  other  in  any 
manner,  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  con- 
tact pass  through  the  same  point. 

I.  Join  the  centres  of  the  circle  A,  B,  C, 
let  Z>,  E,  Fht  the  points  of  contact  opposite 
to  the  angles  A,  B,  C,  respectively  ;  then, 
since  the  two  tangents  drawn  to  each  circle 
from  the  same  point  are  equal,  it  follows 
that  the  three  tangents  are  equal ;  that  is 
the  tangents  at  D  and  E  will  cut  off  each 
the  same  length  from  the  tangent  at  E^  or 
the  three  tangents  will  meet  in  the  same 
point  Ft  which  is  the  centre  of  the  circum- 
scribing circle  of  the  triangle  ABC^  for  the 
angles  A,  B  and  C  are  bisected  by  the  lines 
AP,  BP,  CP. 

14.  If/{jr)=^-i  and  ^  (;r)=^+ i,  show 
y»  log  h  [+/{^{-^)}  +0{^W}]^ 

that  is  subslitutil^g 

that  is  (r^- I)  log  <f  =(^2^-1) 

=  (^+l)log^ 

Q.E.D. 

(contributed.) 

1.  To  show  that  i2«  +  5  cannot  be  a  per- 
fect square. 

2.  Given  the  perimeters  A  and  B  of  two 
regular  polygons  inscribed  in  a  circle,  one 
of  n  sides  and  the  other  of  2«  sides,  to  find 
the  perimeter  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon 
of  4«  sides. 


Result  B 


I    2.B 


(selected.) 


3.  Show  how  to  find  the  least  number  of 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which 
the  first  term  and  the  common  ratio  are 
given,  whose  sum  exceeds  a  given  quantity. 
In  what  case  is  the  solution  impossible? 


4.  Two  men,  A  and  B,  play  together,  A 
having  the  liberty  to  name  the  stakes. 
Whenever  A  loses  a  game,  he  increases  the 
last  stake  by  a  shilling  for  the  next  game, 
and  diminishes  it  by  a  shilling  after  gain. 
When  they  leave  off  playing  A  has  gained 
£12,  and  had  each  won  the  same  number  of 
games,  A  would  still,  by  following  the  above 
principle  in  regulating  his  stakes,  have  gained 
los.  If  the  first  stake  be  30s.,  show  that  A 
won  15  and  lost  5  games. 

5.  Solve  the  equation 

a~y    a-x 


■r 


-r 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

r- j.v^^c  <  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
£.auors.  -^^  j^   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


SOME   TEST   QUESTIONS   ON  THE 

CONJUGATION  OF  FRENCH 

VERBS. 

1.  Name  the  distinctive  infinitive  endings 
of  the  four  regular  conjugations,  and  trace 
each  ending  to  its  Latin  origin. 

2.  Which  of  the  conjugations  contain  the 
largest  nuniber  of  verbs?  Assign  a  reason 
for  your  answer. 

3.  Draw  up  a  table  of  the  endings  of  the 
pres.  indie,  of  the  four  conjugations,  showing 
wherein  they  are  identical. 

4.  The  *'  s  "  of  some  of  these  endings  is 
said  to  be  contrary  to  etymology.     Explain. 

5.  Account  etymologically  for  the  so-called 
euphonic  "t"  used  in  certain  parts  of  the 
first  conjugation  interrogatively. 

6.  Tabulate  the  impf.  endings  of  the  four 
conjugations  and  show  wherein  they  are 
identical. 

7.  Trace  the  impf.  endings  of  the  first  and 
second  conjugations  respectively  to  their 
Latin  origin. 

8.  What  points  of  identity  may  be  noted 
in  the  endings  of  the  preterite  in  the  four 
conjugations. 

9.  The  future  of  all  verbs  is  formed  by 
afifixing  to  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  the  pres. 
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indie,  of  avoir.  Apply  this  rule  by  writino; 
out  in  full  the  future  of  the  regular  conju- 
gjitions,  noting  what  letters  have  disappeared 
by  syncopation  in  the  actual  forms. 

10.  The  conditional  mood  of  all  verbs  is 
formed  by  affixing  to  the  infinitive  of  the 
verb,  the  imperf.  \x\^\q..o{  avoir.  Apply  this 
rule  as  in  question  9. 

11.  Strictly  speaking,  what  persons  does 
the  imperative  mood  lack?  Tabu'ate  its 
endings. 

12.  The  endings  of  the  pres.  subjunctive 
are  identical  in  all  conjugations  ;  give  these 
endings,  trace  to  Latin,  and  explain  the 
apparent  exception  formed  by  the  second 
conjugation. 

13.  Account  for  the  circumflex  accent, 
which  is  found  in  the  third  sing  of  all  the 
subjunctives  imperf. 

14.  Name  the  participles  present  and  past 
cA  parler,finir^recevoir,  zxi^vendre ;  account 
for  their  endings  etymologically. 

15.  What  tenses  are  known  as  the  primary 
ox  primitive  tenses  of  verbs. 

16.  Explain  how  the  primary  tenses  are 
used  to  form  other  tenses ;  and  distinguish, 
those,  in  which  there  is  an  etymological  con- 
nection between  the  primitive  and  the  derivi- 
tive,  from  those  empirically  derived. 

17-  Given  the  following  primary  tenses, 
write  out  in  full  the  verbs  represented  : 

(a)  Aller,  allant,  alle,  je  vais,  j'allai. 

{fi)  Dormir,  dormant,  dormi,  je  dors,  je 
dormis. 

{c)  Voir,  voyant,  vu,  je  vois,  je  vis. 

(d?)  Croire,  croyant,  cru,  je  crois,  je  crus. 

18.  How  are  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs 
formed?  Distinguish  between  the  use  of 
avoir  and  etre  for  this  purpose. 

19.  How    is    the   passive  voice   formed 
What   verbs  may  ba   used   in   the  passive  ? 
And  what  rules  govern  the  agreement  of  the 
past  participles  in  the  passive  voice  ? 

20.  Explain  by  reference  to  general  princi- 
ples any  orthographical  peculiarities  or  ex- 
pedients in  the  following  forms  :  je  jette ;  je 
cede ;  il  me  protege  ;  nous  mangeons  ;  nous 
per9ons ;  j'envoie  ;  ils   agreront;  il   I'agreet 

W.  H.  F. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

Antibarbarus. 
(Meissner.) 

Banish,  in  exilium  eicere,  expellere,  not 
mittere. 

Before,  many  years  before,  multis  annis- 
ante,  not  antea  or  prius.  ;  as  before  said,  ut 
supra  diximus,  dictum,  not  ut  ante  dictum. 

Believe  me,  mihi  crede,  not  crede  mihi, 
which  belongs  to  colloquial  language.  Cicero 
in  speeches  and  essays  always  uses  mihi  crede. 

Blinded,  oculis  captus,  not  caecatus  or 
occaetus,  which  in  classical  prose  were  used 
only  figuratively. 

Bombast,  bombastically,  inflatum  orationis 
genus,  exaggerata  altius  oratio,  not  tumor 
verborum  (post-classical) ;  inflato  genere  di- 
cendi  uti,  not  tumide  dicere. 

Break  out  into  words,  dicere  coepisse,  or 
simply,  dicere,  into  tears,  lacrumas  effundercr 
into  laughter,  cachinnum  toUere,  not  erump- 
ere,  in  verba,  lacrimas,  risum.  War,  wrath 
breaks  forth,  bellum,  ira  exardescit.  But 
risus,  vox,  fletus,  seditio  erumpit. 

Breast,  figuratively,  animus,  not  pectus, 
which  is  used  very  seldom  figuratively  (toto 
pectore  amare,  cogitare,  tremere),  strong  (of 
an  orator),  latera  bona. 

Bribery,  corruptela,  largitio,  ambitus  (for 
office),  not  corruptio,  which  in  Cicero  is  used 
only  passively,  lost  condition,  etc. 

Bridge,  build  over  the  stream,  pontem  in 
flumine  facere,  not  trans  flumen. 
-  Briefly,  denique  (in  enumerations),  ne 
multa,  quid  plura  ?  Sed  quid  opus  est  plura 
Not  breviter,  which  stands  only  in  connection 
with  verba  dicendi,  e.g.^  breviter  narrare, 
exponere,  ut  breviter  dicam. 

Bad  custom,  res  mali  or  pessimi  exempli, 
consuetudo  mala,  mos  pravus  ;  abuse,  vitium 
male  utentium,  etc.,  not  abusus,  which  is  a 
law  term. 

Busy  one's  self  about,  studere. 

By  no  means,  minime  ;  not  the  least,  ne 
minimum  quidem,  not  ne  minime  quidem, 
nor  non  minimum,  not  a  little. — Latine. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


H.   B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  BARRIE,  EDITOR. 


NOTES. 

•'  Science  "  vigorously  condemns  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  agricultural  reports.  These 
GO  frequently  contain  merely  records  of  ex- 
periments made,  omitting  the  more  import- 
ant half  of  the  experimen'er's  work,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  of  these  experiments^  so 
as  to  determine  what  they  really  teach. 
"Facts  are  good,  but  he  who  will  have 
nothing  but  facts  confines  himsell  to  the 
huaks  of  invesiigation.  .  .  .  When  the 
public  funds  are  to  be  expended  in  scientific 
investigation,  the  public  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  woik  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  not  only  industrious  experi- 
menters, Lut  who  are  able  and  willing  lo  test 
critically  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 
ments, and  present  to  the  public  only  results 
which  have  endured  such  testing.' 


The  study  of  earthquakes,  we  suppose, 
would  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
physical  geography.  Hitherto  no  organized 
effort  has  been  made  to  observe  them.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  comparative  rarity,  as 
well  as  the  uncertainty,  of  their  occurrence. 
Two  shocks  within  as  many  months  during 
the  present  year  have,  however,  aroused  the 
attention  of  American  scientists,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  few  stations  may  be  estab- 
lished and  furnished  with  suitable  seis- 
mometers. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  temperature  of  the 
moon's  surface  must  be  at  least  two  hundred 
degrees  below  zero,  centigrade. 


The  souring  of  milk  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  microbe,  the  lactic  bacillus,  which  may 
be  found  in  millions  in  the  turning  liquid. 
The  point  of  a  pin  dipped  into  curdled  milk 
will  take  up  sufficient  of  these  bacilli  to  sour 


any  quantity  of  fresh  milk  and  curdle  it  in  a 
few  hours.  By  sowing  different  kinds  of 
microbes  different  kinds  of  transformation 
may  be  induced  in  the  milk.  For  instance, 
the  people  in  the  north  of  Sweden  purposely 
sow  a  microbe  which  has  the  effect  of  con- 
verting the  milk  into  a  jelly  which  keeps  its 
flavour  unimpaired  for  ten  days.  Another 
microbe  causes  alcoholic  fermentation,  pro- 
ducing an  exceedingly  healthful  beverage. 


Twenty- FIVE  different  nations  were  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  which  met  at 
Washington  on  October  ist,  to  fix  upon  a 
universal  prime  meridian.  As  a  result  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place,  Greenwich  was 
selected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  France 
being  the  only  European  power  which  dis- 
sented from  this  conclusion.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  reckon  longitudes  east  and  west 
to  plus  and  minus  i8o°.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  the  selection  of  Greenwich  is  that  the 
i8oth  meridian  (on  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a  difference  in  date  of  twenty-four  hours) 
occurs  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  no  incon- 
venience can  possibly  be  felt  by  reason  of  the 
jump  in  the  local  time,  except  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  for  which  a  special  arrangement 
would  be  necessary.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  the  hours  should  be  counted 
from  zero  to  twenty-four.  The  difficulty  of 
applying  this  scheme  to  local  time  would  be 
found  in  the  present  form  of  the  dials  of 
clocks  and  watches. 


The  transparency  of  the  water  in  the  lake 
of  Geneva  has  been  tested  by  careful  experi- 
ments. An  electric  light  was  lowered  to  a 
depth  of  about  220  feet,  when  it  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  view.  It  was  also  found  that 
sensitive  photographic  plates  were  affected 
by  the  sun's  rays  at  at  depth  of  about  820 
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feet.     Below  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  complete  darkness  prevails. 

The  biggest  earthworm  ever  heard  of  is 
probably  the  one  recently  sent  from  Cape 
Colony  to  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  in 
London.  The  longest  measurement  taken 
was  six  feet  and  five  inches  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  if  the  worm's  frame  were  relaxed 
by  drowning  it  would  measure  at  least  ten 


feet.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  loathful  animal, 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
statement.  It  is  to  be  dubbed  Lumbricus 
microchcEta. 

The  largest  crystal  of  zircon  yet  known 
has  been  found  in  the  County  of  Renfrew, 
Ontario.  Its  weight  is  about  twelve  pounds. 
The  largest  specimen  hitherto  known  weighed 
less  than  three  pounds. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    TORONTO,    EDITOR. 


SCHOOL  DISEASES. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  we  are 
not  getting  what  is  called  education  at  too  ! 
exorbitant  a  price,  when  the  health  and  use- 
fulness of  eyes  are  impaired  or  sacrificed. 
And  the  mischief  that  is  done  to  eyes  in 
schools  and  colleges  may  safely  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  damage  that  is  inflicted 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  Objectors 
may,  perhaps,  say  that  the  appalling  statis- 
tics obtained  by  the  foreign  observers  could 
not  be  gathered  in  American  schools  and 
colleges.  I  believe  that  they  might,  and  I 
found  my  belief  upon  twenty  years'  work 
among  just  the  classes  of  subjects  tabulated 
by  Cohn  and  the  other  Continental  observers. 
I  believe  that  our  system  of  education,  if, 
indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  system,  is 
one  of  the  most  damaging  in  its  effects  upon 
the  growing  bodies  of  scholars  of  any  in  the 
world.  Let  any  one  familiar  with  hygiene 
take  the  pains,  as  I  have,  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  physical  effects  of  curricula  of  our 
leading  schools  and  colleges,  and  he  will  be 
compelled  to  confess  that  there  is  the  great- 
est cause  for  reform.  The  attention  which 
is  paid  to  gymnastic  exercises  and  other 
methods  of  physical  culture,  does  not  correct 
the  evils.  It  often  happens  that  those  who 
really  need  physical  exercise  most  do  not  get 
it,  or  that  the  exercise  is  excessive,  and  does 
harm  to  those  who  engage  in  it.     What  we 


need  in  our  school  and  college  curricula  is  a 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  work- 
ing hours  too  often  extend  from  eight  or  nine 
in  the  morning  to  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 
The  strain  thus  put  upon  growing  bodies  is 
too  great.  Some  method  should  be  devised 
by  which  much  that  now  involves  a  persis- 
tent use  of  the  eyes  in  confined  and  unnatural 
postures  of  the  body  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  models  or  photographs, 
or  the  blackboard .  Much  that  is  now  attempt- 
ed to  be  taught  by  badly  printed  books  might 
be  taught  orally,  or  by  some  form  of  object 
lesson.  Even  if  such  radical  changes  could 
not  be  accomplished,  much  might  be  done 
toward  lessening  the  evil  effects  of  our  present 
method  by  shortening  the  hours  devoted  to 
study,  by  correcting  defects  in  the  architec- 
ture of  class  and  study  rooms,  by  improving 
the  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  of  school- 
houses,  and  by  diffusing  information  among 
the  parents  of  scholars,  so  that  there  may  be 
less  in  the  home-life  that  is  prejudicial  to 
health.  And  just  here  we  touch  the  very 
fountain  of  the  evil.  Our  schools  cannot  be 
much,  if  any,  above  the  intelligence  of  their 
patrons.  I  do  not  blame  the  teachers  for  the 
evils  in  our  systems  of  education.  I  blame 
boards  of  trustees  and  other  school  and  col- 
lege boards  for  not  applying  the  principles 
that  have  already  been  worked  out  by  scien- 
tific men.  If  architects  and  boards  of  man- 
agers of  schools  and  colleges  would  apply,  in 
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the  construction  and  conduct  of  their  institu- 
tions of  learning,  even  a  few  of  the  principles 
that  sanitarians  all  agree  upon,  we  would  at 
once  see  a  reduction  in  those  forms  of  disease 
which  are  traceable  to  their  present  neglect. 
— C.  R.  Agnew,  M.D.,in  The  Teacher. 


STUDYING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Four  or  five  years  later  she  received  her 
first  introduction  to  mathematics,  by  one  of 
the  most  curious  accidents  that  could  be  im- 
agined, through  a  fash  ion- magazine.  At  one 
of  the  tea-parties  given  by  her  mother's  neigh- 
bours, she  became  acquainted  with  a  Miss. 
Ogilvie,  who  asked  her  to  go  and  see  fancy 
works  she  was  engaged  upon.  "  I  went 
next  day,"  Mrs.  Somerville  writes,  "and 
after  admiring  her  work,  and  being  told  how 
it  was  done,  she  showed  me  a  monthly  mag- 
azine with  colored  plates  of  ladies'  dresses, 
charades,  and  puzzles.  At  the  end  of  a  page 
I  read  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  simply  an 
arithmetical  question;  but  in  turning  the  page 
I  was  surprised  to  see  strange-looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X's  and  Y's,  and 
asked,  'What  is  that?"  'Oh,'  said  Miss 
Ogilvie,  'it  is  a  kind  of  arithmetic-they  call 
it  algebra;  but  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about 
it.  •  And  we  talked  about  other  things;  but, 
on  going  home,  I  thought  I  would  look  if 
any  of  our  books  could  tell  me  what  was 
meant  by  algebra.  In  Robertson's  '  Navig- 
ation, '  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  got  pre- 
cisely what  I  wanted;  but  I  soon  found  that 
I  was  mistaken.  I  perceived,  however,  that 
astronomy  did  not  consist  in  star-gazing,  and, 
as  I  persevered  in  studying  the  book  for  a 
time,  I  certainly  got  a  dim  view  of  several 
subjects  which  were  useful  to  me  afterward. 
Unfortunately,  not  one  of  our  acquaintances 
or  relations  knew  anything  of  science  or  na- 
tural history;  nor,  had  they  done  so,  should 
I  have  had  courage  to  ask  any  of  them  a 
question,  for  I  should  have  been  laughed  at.  " 
— From  "  A  Sketch  of  Mary  Somerville,  "  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SLANG. 
"Slang  has  this  value,  that  it  shows  how 
language  grows.     The  English  tongue  is  so 


vigorous  that  it  seizes  whatever  it  needs  for 
growth,  just  as  it  did  in  its  infancy.  At  that 
period  direct  imitations  of  sounds  were  con- 
stantly made  into  words,  as  the  young  van- 
dals of  to-day  use  'chink'  for  'money.' 
Farther  on  in  the  growth  of  the  tongue,  it 
took  from  ordinary  speech  these  imitative 
words,  and  converted  them  to  new  uses,  just 
as  you  say  '  ticker '  for  '  watch, '  and  '  puff ' 
for  'advertisement.'  The  contraction  of 
words  is  another  stage,  as,  '  mob  '  now  per- 
fectly good  English,  was  at  first  merely  slang 
for  the  Latin  mobile,  the  fickle  crowd,  as 
'cab'  was  slang  for  'cabriolet,'  and  'fur- 
long '  for  *  furrow-long,'  the  length  of  a 
furrow,  and  as  '  nob  '  is  slang  for  'nobility.' 
"  We  make  words  from  men's  names  in 
the  same  way.  I  suppose  *  boycotting  *  may 
I  be  good  English  soon.  *  Martinet,'  now  in- 
j  dispensable,  was  the  name  of  an  historic  gen- 
eral over-strict  in  discipline.  '  Derrick  *  was 
a  famous  hangman  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  roughs  nicknamed  the 
gallows-like  hoisting  apparatus;  and  these 
are  two,  only,  out  of  scores  of  cases. 

*'  Many  of  the  words  that  are  now  respect- 
abilities of  conversation   were   once   gutter- 
children.      '  Drag  '  for  instance,  was  a  thieves' 
word  for  carriage,  and  '  dragsmen  '  the  par- 
ticular variety  of  thieves  who  followed   the 
carriage  to  cut  away  the  luggage  from   the 
rack  behind.     But  '  drag  '    is  good  English 
now    for  a  private  coach.        '  Kidnap  '  was 
j    thieves'  slang  for  child-stealing;  that  is,  to 
I    *  nab  a  kid.'     '  Tie,'  for  cravat,  was  as  much 
I   the   slang    of  low  life  as  'choker'  is  now. 
\   'Conundrum,'    and    'donkey,'    and    'fun' 
were  all  slang  words,  though  perhaps  not  so 
low.     '  Bore '  was  slang,  and  so  were '  waddle ' 
9sA'\io\.\itx.' ''—St.  Nicholas, 


SOME    DEVICES    IN   ARITHMETIC. 

Among  the  many  original  and  successful 
devices  used  here  for  presenting  examples  in 
arithmetic  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  can 
clearly  see  the  relations,  are  the  following  : 

The  teacher  brought  into  the  class  a  pair 
of  grocers'  scales,  four  paper  bags  containing 
coffee,  and  a  large  empty  paper  bag.  On  the 
outside   of  one  of  the   bags  of   coffee  was 
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marked  in  large  letters,  Rio,  35  cts.  per.  lb., 
an  another,  Java,  2S  cts.  per.  lb.,  on  another 
Mocha,  35  cts.  per.  lb.,  and  on  another  PcJrto 
Rico,  25  cts.  per.  lb. 

After  a  short  conversational  talk  about 
different  kinds  of  coffees,  how  and  where 
they  grew,  and  the  causes  of  difference  in 
quality,  the  teacher  said  she  wished  to  buy 
some  coffee,  and  that  Herbert  might  be 
grocer,  while  the   rest  told  what  she  must 

pay- 
Herbert  took  his  place  at  the  table  on 
which  were  the  scales  and  coffee.  The 
teacher  said  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Grover  j  I 
wish  to  get  some  mixed,  brown  coffee.  I 
should  like  two  pounds  of  Rio  (Herbert  now 
weighed  two  pounds  and  put  it  into  an  empty 
box),  one  pound  and  five  ounces  of  Java 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  Mocha,  and  one 
and  a  fourth  pounds  of  Porto  Rico  (H.  weigh- 
ing as  before).  (To  class).  How  much  is 
this  mixture  worth  a  pound,  and  how  much 
must  I  pay  ?  " 

The  class,  seeing  on  the  bags  what  each 
was  worth  a  pound,  worked  on  their  tablets 
the  example. 

During  the  recitation,  a  little  lesson  oh 
honesty  in  giving  exact  weights  was  given. 

After  working  several  examples  of  different 
nature,  but  all  under  alligation,  the  teacher 
asked  what  they  had  been  doing  in  all  these 
examples?  They  readily  said  they  had  been 
mixing  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  differ- 
ent quality,  and  finding  the  cost  of  the  mixture. 
The  teacher  asked  if  they  knew  what  this 
finding  the  value  per  pound,  bushel,  etc.,  of 
a  mixture  was  called  in  arithmetic,  saying 
that  it  was  given  a  name.  As  none  knew, 
she  told  them  it  was  alligation. 

At  another  time  I  witnessed  a  lesson  in 
fractions.  The  teacher  wished  to  develope 
the  idea  of  the  least  common  denominator, 
though  the  pupils  had  probably  never  heard 
the  term.  He  folded  a  piece  of  paper  into 
halves  ;  then,  without  unfolding,  folded  it  into 
thirds.  Opening  it,  he  asked  the  pupils 
what  they  saw.  Various  answers  were  given 
as,  "I  see  six  parts ;  "  "  I  see  two  threes 
in  six  parts  ;  "  '*  I  see  three  twos  in  six  parts," 
etc. 


He  then  gave  each  several  pieces  of  paper 
(using  good-sized  tablet  paper)  and  asked 
them  to  take  a  piece  and  fold  it  into  halves  ; 
to  lay  them  aside  and  take  another  piece  and 
fold  it  into  fourths.  He  said,  "  How  many 
times  did  you  fold  the  paper  to  get  fourths  ?  " 
(Answer,  "  Two  times.")  Now,  fold  first 
piece  into  fourths  ;  how  many  times  did  you 
just  fold  it  ?  (Answer,  *'  One  time.')  Why 
fold  this  only  once  and  the  other  twice  to 
get  fourths?  (Answer,  '*  The  first  piece  has 
been  folded  before  into  halves,  and  the  half 
of  a  half  is  a  fourth.") 

"Take  another  piece  ;  fold  it  into  halves. , 
Lay  that  aside  ;  take  another  piece  and  fold 
it  into  sixths.  How  many  times  did  you 
fold  the  paper  to  get  sixths  ?  (Answer, 
"Three  times."  Fold  the  first  into  sixths, 
how  many  ^  times  did  you  just  fold  it 
(Answer,  "  Two  times.")  Why  fold  this 
only  two  times  and  the  other  three  to  get 
sixths  ?  (Answer,  *'  Because  the  first  piece 
had  been  folded  into  halves  before,  and  one- 
third  of  a  half  is  a  sixth.")  Take  another 
piece  ;  fold  it  into  halves.  Now,  take  another 
and  fold  it  into  eights.  How  many  times 
did  you  fold  the  paper  to  make  eighths? 
(Answer,  "Three  times.")  Fold  the  first 
piece  into  eighths ;  how  many  times  did  you 
just  fold  it?  (Answer, '•  Two  times.")  Why 
only  fold  this  two  times  and  the  other  three 
times?  (Answer,  "  It  had  been  folded  into 
halves,  and  a  half  divided  into  four  parts  give 
eighths.") 

The  teacher  wrote  upon  the  board  : 

3  4.  T     I     3 

*•  First  we  want  to  fold  for  fourths.  Every 
time  we  fold  for  a  number  we  will  write  it  on 
the  board.  Take  a  new  piece  of  paper  and 
fold  it  into  halves.  Into  how  many  parts 
did  we  fold  it?  ("Two  parts.")  We'll 
write  down  the  2.  Fold  the  same  paper 
into  fourths.  Into  how  many  parts  did  you 
separate  halves?  ("Two  parts.")  What 
shall  I  do  ?  ("  Write  down  the  2.")  Show 
your  folds;  open  your  paper.  These  folds 
we  call  factors.  Now,  we'll  fold  for  the 
eighth.  Take  another  piece ;  fold  it  into 
halves.  I  will  put  down  the  factor  2  again 
for  the  halves.     Fold  it  into  fourths.     Into 
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how  many  factors  did  you  fold  the  halves  ? 
("Into  two  factors.")  I'll  put  down  the 
factor  2  again.  Now  fold  it  for  eights  ;  into 
how  many  factors  did  you  fold  the  fourths  ? 
("Into  two  factors.")  What  shall  we  do 
then?  ("  Write  down  the  2.")  Now  we'll 
fold  for  sixths.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  ;  fold 
it  into  sixths.  Into  how  many  factors  did 
you  just  fold  it?  ("Two  factors.")  (Tea- 
cher writes  the  2.)  Then  into  how  many 
factors  did  you  fold  it  ?  ("Three  factors.") 
(Teacher  writes  down  the  3.) 

Take  a  new  piece  of  paper ;  fold  it  for  the 
first  2,  the  halves.  Those  we  make  a  new 
fold  for  we  will  save  ;  those  we  do  not  make 
a  new  fold  for  we  will  mark  out.  Did  I 
make  a  new  fold  for  the  halves?  ("We 
did.")  Then  we'll  save  it.  Fold  for  the 
second  2,  the  fourths.  What  sjiall  I  do  ? 
("Save  it."  Open  your  paper.  Fold  for 
the  first  2,  the  halves,  in  eighths.  Did  you 
make  a  new  fold  ?  ("No,  sir.")  What  shall 
I  do?  ("  Mark  it  out.")  Fold  for  the  se- 
cond 2,  in  the  eighths.  Did  you  make  a 
new  fold  ?  ("  No,  sir.")  What  shall  I  do  ? 
("  Mark  it  out.")  Now  fold  for  the  other  2, 
jn  the  eighths.  Did  you  make  a  new  fold  ? 
( "  We  did. ")  Then  we'll  leave  that  factor  2. 
Open  your  paper.  Now  we'll  fold  for  the 
fiist  part  of  the  sixth.  Shall  I  leave  the  first 
factor  ?  (They  say  no. )  Fold  for  the  second 
in  the  sixth.  What  shall  I  do?  ("Leave 
it.")  Then  (pointing  to  the  numbers  left  and 
to  paper) we  made  a  new  fold  for  halves,  for 
a  half  of  that  or  for  eighths,  and  for  a  third 
of  that  or  for  twenty-fourths.  In  what  do 
fourths,  eighths  and  sixths  meet?  ("In 
twenty  fourths.") 

Show  me  three-fourths  of  your  paper. 
How  many  parts  or  twenty- fourths  in  it? 
(Counting,  they  find  eighteen  twenty-fourths.) 
Ttiree-fourths  equals  how  many  twenty- 
fourths  ?  ("Eighteen  twenty -fourths.") 
Teacher  writes  down  the  eighteen  twenty- 
fourths.)  Show  me  one  eighth  of  the  paper. 
How  many  of  these  twenty-fourths  in  one- 
eighth  ?  ("  Three  twenty-fourths.")  Show 
me  seven-eighths.  How  many  parts  or 
twenty-fourths  in  seven-eighths  ?  (Counting 
they  find  twenty-one  twenty-fourths.     Tea- 


cher writes  down  the  twenty-one  under  the 
eighteen.)  » 

Show  me  one-sixth  of  the  paper.  How 
many  twenty- fourths  in  one-sixth  ?  ("Four 
twenty-fourths.")  How  many  parts  in  three- 
sixths?  (Counting,  they  find  twelve  twenty- 
fourths.)  Writing  the  twelve  under  the 
twenty-one,  and  pointing  to  the  numbers,  the 
teacher  says  :  "  If  there  are  eighteen  twenty- 
fourths  in  three-fourths,  twenty-one  twenty- 
fourths  in  seven-eighths,  and  twelve  twenty- 
fourths  in  three-sixths,  how  many  in  all  ?  " 
Answer,  "  Fifty-one  twenty-fourths,  or  51-24, 
which  equals  two  and  three  twenty-fourths." 
3-24  (from  paper)  is  same  as  one-eighth. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  leave  the  paper  folded 
while  making  new  folds.  The  teacher  must 
have  worked  the  lesson  so  thoroughly  before 
coming  to  the  recitation  as  to  know.  This 
lesson  of  course  is  only  outlined^  to  be  filled 
in  and  enlarged  at  the  teacher's  pleasure. 

At  another  time  the  curiosity  of  a  class  was 
excited  by  asking  them  how  to  find  the 
height  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  days  were  given 
them  to  think  out  a  method.  Nearly  all  had 
studied  out  a  partial  plan.  The  experiment 
was  made  by  driving  a  large  stake  in  the 
ground,  fifty  feet  from  a  tree,  to  which  was 
fastened  a  horizontal  bar.  This  was  moved 
to  an  oblique  position,  till,  the  eye  at  one 
end,  the  other  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
They  then  measured,  by  means  of  a  plumb- 
line,  the  distance  of  each  end  of  the  bar  from 
the  ground.  It  was  found  that  the  upper 
end  was  three  feet  higher  than  the  lower  end, 
and  it  was  ten  feet  on  the  ground  from  where 
the  plumb-line  from  lower  end  of  the  bar 
touched  to  that  from  upper  end.  Then  if  for 
ten  feet  the  elevation  was  three  feet,  for  fifty 
feet  the  elevation  would  be  fifteen  feet,  the 
height  of  the  tree. 

Another  tree  was  measured  by  means  of 
its  shadow  ;  the  shadow  of  the  stick  being  to 
the  height  of  the  stick  as  the  shadow  of  the 
tree  is  to  the  height  of  the  tree. 

In  one  class  I  noticed  a  pasteboard  model 
of  a  house  with  the  square  inches  (represent- 
ing square  feet)  marked  off  on  it,  with  the 
windows  and  doors  cut  out.  The  pupils 
measured  it  and  found  the  cost  of  plastering. 
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They  afterwards  measured  the  school-room 
and  fojnd  the  cost  of  plastering  that. 

If  the  examples  we  give  came  from  things 
they  can  be  applied  to  things  again ;  if  they 
did  not,  of  what  value  are  they  ? 


Too  much  of  our  school  work  is  the  study 
o{  words  rather  than  of  things  ;  we  teach  in 
arithmetic  figures,  not  the  reality.  We  wor- 
ship the  language,  or  the  answer,  not  the 
Mc?«^-4/ behind  the  words. —  The  School  Room. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
THE  PROTESTANT  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  QUEBEC. 


{^Continued  from  November  Number.) 


Hon.  G.  Oaimet,  Suparintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, who  expressed  his  full  sympathy  with 
these  annual  conventions  of  teachers,  which 
were  most  valuable  aids  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, through  the  enthusiasm  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  them  by  the  teachers.  As 
a  French  Canadian,  he  assured  them  that  in 
their  effjrts  to  disseminate  knowledge  they 
had  the  full  sympathy  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian population.  Both  the  English  and 
French-speaking  citizens  of  the  Province 
could  unite  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  he  hoped  a  firm  union 
would  be  instituted  between  the  two  races, 
who  were  alike  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Province.  With  regard  to  the  Protes- 
tant committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  slowness  of  whose  action  had 
been  complained  of  by  a  gentleman  in  his 
paper  during  the  afternoon,  they  of  course 
had  held  many  sessions,  and  they  did  the 
woYk  perhaps  very  slowly,  but  they  did  it 
very  surely. 

Chancellor  Heneker,  of  the  University  of 
Bishop's  College,  was  then  called  upo.i.  Hi 
said : — Your  worthy  president  has  been 
somewhat  unmerciful  to  you  in  naming  me 
as  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  His 
own  powers  of  oratory  mike  him  forget  that 
all  are  not  equally  gifted,  and  the  only  con- 
solation I  can  offer  you  is  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  I  acknowledge  without;  hesitation 
that  I  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  education. 
The  profession  of  the  teacher  in  these  modern 
times  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  old  days,  when  our  ancestori,  nobles 
of  the  land,  had,  many  of  them,  to  fix  their 
seal  or  to  mike  their  mark  to  an  agreement, 
and  if  memory  serves  me  rightly,  even  Magna 
Charta  will  prove  that  literary  education  was 
not  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  the  council  board  of  the  nation. 
We  now  know,  of  course,  that  something 
more  than  mere  book  education  is  required 
if  a  man  is  to  fill  any  of  the  more  important 
3 


duties  of  life.  The  scholar  is  not  necessarily 
a  statesman,  nor  a  successful  lawyer,  nor  a 
physician,  nor  a  good  parish  clergymen, 
any  more  than  he  is  a  successful  carpenter, 
or  mason,  or  farmer.  It  becomes  therefore 
an  important  consideration  to  weigh  carefully 
the  wide  question  of  education,  and  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  it.  No  nation  can 
remain  great  which  does  not  secure  to  itself 
the  whole  powers  of  its  citizens ;  not  their 
intellect  alone,  but  their  physical  strength  as 
well.  And  their  minds  and  bodies  must  be 
trained  on  a  basis  of  moral  qualities  if  per- 
manence and  the  respect  of  other  nations  are 
to  be  secured.  How  many  of  you  teachers 
have  thought  over  the  education  system  of 
which  you  are  a  part  ?  Believe  me  it  is  a  sub- 
ject well  worthy  your  deepest  attention.  Bat 
I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you.  I  can  assure 
yoi  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  so 
wide  a  field  of  discussion.  All  I  wish  to  say 
on  this  point  is  that  as  teachers,  trainers  of 
the  mind,  you  are  not  merely  fulfilling  a  duty 
to  yourselves,  not  merely  acting  as  workers 
in  a  hive  of  industry,  but  you  are  doing  some- 
thing more.  You  are  in  your  vocations,  pre- 
paring your  pupils  so  far  as  mental  training 
goes,  to  fulfill  the  duties  which  will  devolve 
on  them  hereafter  as  men  and  women  in  re- 
gard to  their  common  country,  and  that  your 
vocation  in  this  respect  being  of  a  public 
nature  tends  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  your 
caUing  is  the  more  honourable.  Although 
like  too  many  such  callings,  the  public  is 
content  with  giving  you  the  bare  honour  with- 
out that  recompense  of  the  purse  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  occupations  which  are 
more  selfish  in  their  aims.  I  value  these 
meetings,  these  conventions,  as  of  inestimable 
importance  to  you  as  a  body,  because  they 
create  an  espfit  de  co^ps,  and  because  they 
enable  you  to  consult  as  to  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  surround  you  in  your 
daily  work.  Assembled  here  with  the  great 
body  of  elementary  teachers  are  representa- 
tives of  the  government  of  the  country,  of  the 
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council  of  public  instruction,  of  the  highest 
class  of  teachers  and  of  persons  of  influence 
outside  your  professional  body.     There  can 
be  no  better  proof  of  the  importance  attached 
to  your  calling,  and  I  congratulate  this  asso- 
ciation  on  the  success  of  this  Cowansville 
meeting.     Various  opinions  exist  and  must, 
no  doubt,  exist  on  many  important  questions 
of  administration  as  well  of  the.  other  prac- 
tical work  of  the  teacher.     And  the  best  way 
to   learn  what  is  going  on  and  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  motives  of  those  to  whom 
are  entrusted  important  functions  is  to  meet* 
them   face  to  face.     As  a  member    of  the 
Council  of  Public   Instruction  I    can  truly 
say  that  it  is  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to 
me  thus  to  meet  you.     And  when  I  compare 
in  my  own  mind  the  work  which  was  being 
done  in  the  academies  of  the  country  when 
the  Protestant  committee  first  instituted  the 
system  of  inspection  with  the  work  now  done, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  during  a  comparatively  short  time.     I 
could  point  out  to  you  places  which  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  entirely  indifferent  to  edu- 
cation— now    possessed    of    well    equipped 
schools,  showing  excellent  results  from  ex- 
amination, and  the  movement  seems  spread- 
ing,   for  year  by   year   we   are   enabled   to 
record  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.     I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  reached  the 
standard  which  we  should  aim  at,  but  whereas 
it  was  commonly  thought   a  few  years  ago 
that  the  educational  system  of  Quebec  was 
far   below   the  standard  of  Ontario,  I  very 
much  question  from  the  reports  made  to  me, 
whether  Quebec  is  now   a  whit  below  On- 
tario in  this  matter  in  her  best  schools.     I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  in  the  training 
of  the  mind  there  is  a  higher,  a  more  noble 
aim  than  the  mere  money-getting  principle. 
Intellectual  knowledge  is  of  value  for  its  own 
sake,  and  although  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
often  quoted  statement  that  "  Knowledge  is 
power,"  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  know- 
ledge gives  power  to  him  who  possesses  it  if 
he  but  knows  the  way  to  use  it.     But  even 
independent  of  this  power,  there  is   some- 
thing in  knowledge  which  is  valuable  simply 
for  its  own  sake.     Speaking  with  the  most 
profound  humility — but  I  hope  not  irrever- 
ently— I  feel  that  every  step  taken  by  man 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  brings  him 
nearer  to  Omniscience.     If  I  have  in  these 
few  words  given  you  subject  for  thought,   I 
shall  not  bear  malice  towards  my  friend  your 
president,  and  again  congratulate  him  and 
you  on  this  successful  gathering. 

Several  other  addresses  were  also  delivered 
during  the  evening. 

Cowansville,  October  lo. 
The  second  day's  proceedings  of  the  Pro- 
vincial  Association   of  Protestant  Teachers 


was  opened  here  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning, 
the  president,  Hon.  W.  W.  Lynch,  presid- 
ing. Amongst  those  present  were  Sir  William 
Dawson,  Hon.  Senator  Farrier,  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  M.P. 

The  meeting  having  been  opened  ^with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ker, 

The  secretary  announced  that  a  telegram 
had  been  received  from  Dr.  Putney,  of  -St. 
Johnsbury,  .Vermont,  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present.  A  letter  was  also  received 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman,  expressing  his 
regret  at  his  unavoidable  absence.    . 

Dr.  McGregor  reported,  on  behalf  of  the 
nominating  committee,  recommending  that 
the  next  place  of  meeting  and  ofllicers  for  the 
ensuing  year  should  be  as  follows  : — 
Place  of  meeting — Montreal. 
President — Sir  William  Dawson. 
Vice-Presidents — Dr.   Robins,    Dr.   Cam- 
eron and  Prof.  McGregor. 

Secretary— Dr.  F.  W.  Kelley. 
Treasurer — Mr.  C.  A.  Humphrey. 
Council — Mrs  Fuller,  Miss  Peebles,' Miss 
Rogers,  Dr.  McGregor,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Elliott, 
A.  Pearson,  A.  W.  Kneeland,  and  R.  M. 
Campbell  of  Montreal  ;  Mr,  Holiday,  of 
Huntingdon  j  Rev.  R.  Ker,  of  Quebec ;  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  St.  Johns  ;  Inspector  Hubbard,  of 
Sherbrooke  ;  Miss  McDonald  of  Quebec  ; 
Miss  Abbot,  of  Waterloo ;  and  Miss  Phelps, 
of  Bedford. 

Dr.  Robins  communicated  a  paper  on 
"  School  Aids,"  in  which  he  recommended 
certain  books  as  aids  to  teachers. 

THE   PROTESTANT   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Hobart  Butler,  M.A.,  of  the  Bedford 
Academy,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Few 
Thoughts  upon  the  Protestant  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Re- 
sults Flowing  from  its  Official  Acts."  The 
paper  expressed  the  opinion  that  too  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Protestant  committee 
were  residents  of  cities,  and  too  few  of  the 
country,  and  this  was  shown  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  text-books.  The  result  was  detri- 
mental in  the  extreme  to  the  country  schools. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  great  injustice 
done  to  the  pupils  of  the  country  academies 
in  the  examinations  for  diplomas.  The  ex- 
aminations took  place  on  one  day,  and  in 
five  hours  they  have  for  the  elementary 
diplomas  to  pass  in  eight  subjects,  and  for  the 
model  and  academy  diplomas  nine  and  ten 
subjects  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  This 
he  thought  was  decidedly  unfair  to  the  can- 
didates. In  the  normal  school  on  the  other 
hand  two  or  three  weeks  were  allowed  for  the 
examination.  In  regard  to  the  system  of 
selection  of  text-books  he  mentioned  that 
there  were  no  two  adjoining  municipalities 
which  had  the  same  series.     In  Cowansville 
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there  were  two  school  "municipalities,  and 
when  the  children  from  the  township  school 
come  to  enter  the  village  one  they  were  put 
to  the  expense  of  purchasing  new  series  be- 
sides being  compelled  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  a  new  system. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  "County 
Academies  and  Model  Schools "  was  read 
by  Mr.  Elliott  of  the  High  School  of  Mon- 
treal. Mr.  Elliott  pointed  out  that  these 
county  schools  must  be  in  a  very  large  measure 
depended  upon  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools,  and  out  of  i,  loo  teachers 
in  the  Province  that  only  270  were  pupils 
of  McGill  Normal  School.  The  main  source 
from  which  teachers  were  derived  must  then 
be  the  county  academies  and  model  schools 
and  he  pleaded  that  by  better  assisting  this 
class  of  schools  the  government  would  be 
benefiting  the  whole  educational  system. 
He  charged  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction  with  neglecting 
true  elementary  education  for  the  so-called 
higher  education  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  they  devoted  $9,150  of  the  public 
money  to  the  education  of  the  wealthy  man's 
sons,  they  could  only  find  $6,225  '<*  distribute 
over  the  whole  Province  among  academies 
and  model  schools.  The  paper  showed  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  government  to  educate 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  Mr.  Elliott 
remarked  that  a  great  mistake  was  made  by 
the  government  in  offering  such  inducements 
for  the  young  to  engage  in  higher  education, 
and  urged  that  this  was  actually  forced  upon 
them.  This,  he  said,  was  already  resulting 
disastrously  to  this  country,  which  being 
young  must  depend  for  a  large  measure  on 
its  agricultural  pursuits,  young  men  being 
induced  to  leave  their  farms  to  engage  in  the 
professions. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion on  these  two  interesting  papers,  said 
the  Protestant  Committee  were  expected  to 
do  their  work  for  nothing,  and  also  to  please 
everybody.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  they  were  obliged  to  administer  a  system 
which  was  in  operation  before  their  time, 
and  for  which  they  were  not  responsible, 
and  which  required  a  great  deal  of  caution 
in  making  any  great  revolution.  With  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  the  committee, 
he  said  that  five  or  six  of  its  members  were 
considered  as  representing  the  country  dis- 
tricts, besides  Mr.  Rexford,  who  certainly 
knew  as  much  as  any  man  about  the  needs 
of  country  schools,  and  who  was  always  at 
hand  to  give  them  his  valuable  advice.  With 
reference  to  the  point  urged  by  Mr.  Butler, 
that  only  one  series  of  text-books  be  used,  he 
said  that  the  city  and  country  schools  had 
somewhat  different  requirements  as  regarded 
text-books,  and    the    Protestant    Committee 


did  not  like  to  make  a  cast-iron  rule  in  the 
matter.     He  next  alluded  to  the  complaint 
against  the  boaid  of  examiners   sitting  too 
short  a  lime  to  give  the  candidates  fordiplomas 
proper  time  to  show  their  knowledge,  and 
said  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
unpaid   boards,  and   the   only  way  perhaps 
would  be  either  to  pay  these  boards  or  to 
have  the  examinations  conducted  by  a  central 
board.     In  regard  to  the  Normal  Schools,  he 
said  that  measures  were  now  being  taken  to 
aid  teachers  in  attending  these  schools,  and 
they  had  also  arranged  that   the  professors 
should  give  one  month  of  their  lime  to  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  teaching  the  teachers  in  the 
country  schools.     He  urged  that  it  would  be 
a   great   improvement   to   have   the    higher 
schools  and  academies  distributed  more  evenly 
over  the  country.     He  said  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  misapprehension  about  McGill 
University.     The  University  was  supported 
by  money  given   by  citizens  of  Montreal, 
For  instance,  a  young  man  coming  from  the 
country  to  attend   the  Faculty  of  Arts  paid 
$20  a  year,  and  the  university  spent  $100  a 
year    in  educating  him  ;   besides  this  many 
young  men  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  got 
their  education  practically  for  nothing ;   in 
fact  more  than  one-half  the  students  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  present  were  getting  their 
education  practically  free.     It  was  in  reality 
the  rich  people  of  the  city  who  were  paying 
for  the  education  of  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  in  this  way  doing  a  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.     There 
were  at  present  forty  students  from  the  city: 
of  Montreal  out  of  the  400  or  500  in  attend-- 
ance.     Again,  the  education  of  the  university 
was  certainly  most  practical ,  fitting  the  young ; 
men  to  become  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers, 
civil  engineers,  surveyors  and  mineralogists. 
They  were  blamed  for  not  starting  schools 
for  technical  instruction  everywhere.     There- 
were  already  some  in  operation  in  differenb 
parts  of  the  Province,  and  was  the  fault  of 
the  people  themselves  that   there  were   not 
more.     When  in  England  he  found  that  it 
was  recognized  that  it  was  the  part  of   the 
people  to  establish  and  support  such  schools 
in  their  own  districts,  the  government  assist- 
ing  them    by  grants  of  models,   apparatus, 
prizes  to  successful  students  and  grants  to 
their  teachers.     He  commended  this  whole 
question  of  technical  education  to  their  care- 
ful consideration,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that    the  Protestant  Committee  did  not  set 
themselves  up  in  their  own  views,  but  were 
most  anxious  to  learn  and  most  anxious  to 
meet    the   growing   wants   of    the   country, 
and  would  be   happy  at  all  times  to  follow 
the  suggestions  that  were  made  to  them  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education. 
They  could  not  very  well  expect  them,  whenr 
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they  received  a  suggestion  from  one  part  and 
another  from  an  opposite  one,  to  do  both. 

Hon.  Senator  Ferrier  also  briefly  addressed 
the  convention  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
Committee. 

The  convention  then  took  recess. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  convention  resumed  at  two  o'clock, 
and  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
morning.  Principal  McCabe,  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School,  was  present  and  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  platform. 

Inspect  )r  McGregor  continued  the  discus- 
sion on  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Batler  and  El- 
liott, and  said  that  the  state  of  education  in 
his  district  was  of  the  most  encouraging  na- 
ture. 

After  some  remarks  by  Inspector  Hubbard, 

Rev.  Mr.  Ker  said  that  the  two  papers  had 
taken  up  almost  every  conceivable  point  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  education, 
except  this,  that  it  was  not  the  Protestant 
Committee  that  had  this  matter  in  hand  prac- 
tically ;  it  was  really  a  question  for  the  rate- 
payers, and  if  the  ratepayers  required  a  better 
class  of  schools,  then  the  ratepayers  could 
clearly  have  that  school.  They  should  begin 
by  paying  the  elementary  teachers  something 
like  adequate  salaries.  He  believed  that 
every  teacher  should  have  a  Normal  School 
certificate,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be 
encouraged  to  attend  the  normal  school  and 
get  this  certificate,  they  should  give  them 
something  like  proper  salaries.  Thirty  dol- 
lars a  month,  much  less  $13,  an  instance  of 
which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Rexford,  was 
•too  little  to  offer  teachers  as  remuneration  for 
their  services. 

Mr.  Hewton  urged  that  the  inspection  at 
the  academies  should  take  place  at  a  time 
when  the  pupils  were  not  taken  from  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  RexforH  favoured  among  other 
Ihings,  giving  a  certain  amount  of  aid,  by 
special  grant  or  otherwise,  to  country  acade- 
mies, for  the  purpose  of  instructing  element- 
ary teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Fisher,  M.P., 

Principal  McCabe,  of  Ottawa,  in  response 
to  a  request,  described  the  Normal  School 
system  of  Ontario.  These  Normal  Schools, 
he  said,  formerly  did  what  was  called  in  On- 
tario non-professional  or  literary  work,  and 
in  conjunction  with  this  they  attempted  to  do 
professional  work,  that  was  giving  the  in- 
struction itself  and  also  instruction  in  the 
methods.  This  was  found,  however,  too  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  relieve  the  Normal  Schools  altogether  of 
non-professional  work,  and  to  bring  them  to 
what  they  were  now,  merely  institutions  for 
purely  professional  training.  They  had  given 
over  to  the  High  Schools  and  academies  all 


the  non-professional  work.  Besides  this, 
they  had  County  Model  Schools,  or  ordinary 
Public  Schools  with  certain  characteristics  in 
which  the  training  of  third-class  teachers  was 
done,  so  that  the  Normal  Schools  were  not 
only  limited  to  professional  work  but  also 
limited  to  training  the  higher — in  fact  the 
very  highest — classes  of  teachers.  In  every 
electoral  district  in  (Jntario  there  were  these 
County  Model  Schools,  and  it  was  so  arranged 
that  the  headmaster  devoted  his  whole  time, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  it — say  two  hours  a 
day — in  training  these  teachers.  They  had 
also  increased  the  attendance  of  the  teachers 
at  the  model  school  from  three  to  six  months. 
No  one  could  teach  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario without  either  a  Normal  or  Model  School 
diploma. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Kelley,  the  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rev.  Mr.  Rexford,  stated  that  during  the 
past  five  years  the  universities  of  the  Pro- 
vince had  received  $45.750,  while  the 
i  academies  and  Model  Schools  have  received 
$33,038. 

After  some  remarks  in  reply  by  Messrs. 
Batler  and  Elliot.  Mr.  Butler  moved, 
seconded  by  Walton^*'  That  it  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  this  convention  that  the  inspection 
of  the  county  academies  and  Model  Schools 
should  be  completed  not  -later  than  the 
tenth  of  March.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  upon  whom 
most  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher 
has  been  bestowed,  are  obliged  to  leave 
school  about  that  time  to  engage  in  teaching 
and  in  the  labours  of  the  farm  and  other  man- 
ual occupations.  These  schools  are  conse- 
quently very  much  reduced  in  numbers  and 
average  standing  and  an  examination  taking 
place  in  April,  May  or  June,  affords  no 
sufficient  indication  of  the  work  done  or  of 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  school.  As 
the  small  amount  of  aid  from  the  superior 
education  fund  now  granted  to  those  schools 
is  apportioned  upon  the  results  of  these 
examinations,  it  seems  very  desirable  to 
examine  them  at  a  time  when  they  have  an 
average  attendance.  We  therefore  respect- 
fully repeat  our  request  that  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion will  order  the  examination  of  the 
county  academies  to  take  place  not  later  than 
the  month  of  March."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Morton,  Ex-Lady  principal  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  A  Plea  for  the  Teaching  of  Tem- 
perance in  our  Schools."  Mrs  Morton  said 
that  legislation  was  no  doubt  a  good  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  intemperance,  but  she  believed 
education  to  be  a  much  better  remedy ; 
legislation  could  not  prove  effective  until  we 
had  educated  the  public  mind.     While  they 
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were  considering  every  day  the  value  of  one 
class  of  studies  with  another,  were  we  not 
largely  neglecting  one  important  branch  of 
education,  viz.,  that  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical nature  of  the  child,  and  making  no 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects 
in  our  schools.  While  it  m'ght  be  ttue  that 
a  teacher  might  impress  the  truth  relating  to 
these  subjects  upon  our  children  by  his 
life  and  conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  words,  we 
must  not  forget  that  many  of  them  were  not 
surrounded  with  such  influences  at  home 
that  led  to  a  pure  life,  and  therefore  to 
ensure  this  end  it  was  time  that  we  put 
into  our  school  lessons  on  these  subjects,  or 
at  least  to  teach  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system,  so  that  our  children  might 
go  out  of  school  forewarned  which  meant  fore- 
armed. As  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  said 
some  years  ago,  "  What  we  want  in  our 
schools  is  to  do  away  with  the  force  of  a  per- 
nicious example  and  a  long  cherished  error 
by  making  the  children  thoroughly  intelli- 
gent on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  The  more 
thoroughly  we  can  instruct  the  young  con- 
cerning the  dominating  evil  of  our  time  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them  and  the  world." 
The  teacher  might  claim  want  of  authority 
to  do  this,  but  she  hoped  that  excuse  would 
soon  cease  to  exist.  In  this  Province  we  had 
already  made  some  progress  in  this  matter, 
the  Protestant  School  Commissioners  of 
Montreal  having  introduced  into  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  city  Dr.  Richard- 
son's temperance  lesson  book  to  be  taught  to 
all  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  promise  that  if  the  temperance  people 
would  prepare  a  more  elementary  book  it 
would  be  introduced  into  the  lower  classes 
next  year.  No  teaching  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, had  been  introduced  into  the  high 
schools  of  the  city,  and  she  wondered  that 
parents,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  risks,  did 
not  rise  up  and  demand  such  teaching  for 
all  the  children.  We  .'•hould  also  have  this 
subject  thoroughly  taught  in  our  Normal 
Schools,  and  expect  every  leacher  who  holds 
a  certificate  for  teaching  to  have  passed 
successfully  in  this  subject.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  might  we  hope  to  have  our 
children  as  thoroughly  taught  this  subject  as 
they  were  taught  geography,  arithmetic,  or 
any  other  subject.  We  in  Canada  should 
not  be  left  behind  the  United  States  in  this 
matter,  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Michigan  having 
passed  by  their  legislature  acts  requiring 
this  teaching  in  all  their  schools.  The  New 
York  State  Act  was  called  "  An  act  relat- 
ing to  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  public  schools,"  and  read  as  follows : — 
I.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper 
local   school   authorities   for   instructing   all 


pupils  in  all  schools,  supported  by  public 
money  or  under  state  control,  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

2.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York  after  ist  January,  1885, 
who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examin- 
ation in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system. 

The  paper  concluded  by  asking  them  not 
to  forget  that  example  was  better  than  pre- 
cept in  this  as  in  all  matters.  Let  every 
teacher  live  his  teaching,  let  a  boy  never 
have  occasion  to  say  to  any  of  our  teachers 
"Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Inspector  Hubbard  bore  testimony  to  the 
vaule  of  total  abstinence. 

Dr.  Robins  said  he  had  never  known  a  man 
who  had  not  injured  himself  both  mentally, 
physically  and  morally  by  his  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  spirits  and  tobacco. 
He  was  convinced  that  by  total  abstinence 
from  the  u=e  of  these  they  would  all  make 
themselves  more  useful  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

Sir  William  Dawson  had  been  a  teetotaler 
from  his  childhood. 

Hon.  Senator  Ferrier  said  he  would  be 
eighty-four  years  of  age  on  the  23rd  of  this 
month,  and  he  had  been  trying  to  remember 
how  long  he  had  been  a  total  abstainer.  He 
simply  mentioned  this  to  show  that  it  was  not 
wanted  in  old  age,  and  it  was  not  wanted  in 
youth.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  a 
system  had  been  organized  by  Mr.  Spicer,  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  for  about  fifteen  years, 
that  all  the  drivers  of  locomotives  and  all 
those  connected  with  the  running  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  should  unite  in 
becoming  teetotalers.  This  was  not  made 
compulsory,  but  the  men  gradually  adopted 
the  system,  which  was  found  to  work  well. 

Mr.  Thomas  White,  M.  P. ,  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  having  listened  to  the 
paper.  He  had  studied  the  temperance 
movement  with  some  degree  of  interest  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  a  number  of  years 
ago  he  gave  up  the  habit  of  taking  a  gla-^s 
of  wine  which  he  had  continued  for  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  also  the  habit  of  smoking, 
which  he  had  continued  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  he  had  found  that  he  could  do 
twice  the  work  with  half  the  labour. 

Some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Masten  and 
Newton  concluded  the  discussion  on  this 
paper. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Kelley  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Masten. 
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That  this  convention  would  view  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  a  more  intimate  official 
relationship  between  the  Protestant  secre- 
tary of  the  Education  Department  and  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Carried. 

SIR   WILLIAM    DAWSON. 

Mr.  Butler  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Walton, 

That,  iaasmuch  as  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  has  thought  it  advisable  to  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  association,  Principal  Daw- 
son, we  hereby  tender  to  him  our  congratu- 
lations, and  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  long 
continue  to  wear  the  honour  so  worthily 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  resolution  having;  been  carried  unani- 
mously, 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  replying,  said  he 
■only  felt  that  if  he  could  have  the  confidence, 
and  above  all  the  affection  of  the  teachers  of 
this  Province,  in  whom  he  had  always  taken 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  for  he  wished 
most  earnestly  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 
promote  the  great  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  he  should  feel  it  a  source  of  greater 
satisfaction  than  did  the  honour  which  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  con- 
fer upon  him,  and  he  attached  great  value  to 
that.  He  felt  also  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  it  was  regarded  by  those  who 
cultivated  science  in  this  country  as  a  tribute 
to  them  and  to  the  great  cause  which  they 
represented.  They  must  all  feel  that  they 
were  working,  not  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  but  because  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
great  work.  They  were  workers  together 
with  the  Master,  and  it  they  faithfully  per- 
formed that  work  their  reward  would  be 
great  above. 

The  convention  th^n  took  recess. 

The  Evening  Session. 

At  the  evening  session  a  choice  programme; 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  carried 
out,  and  several  addresses  were  delivered. 
Refreshments  were  also  provided  by  the 
ladies. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  on  rising  to  address 
the  meeting,  was  greeted  with  loud  and  long 
^continued  applause.  This  meeting,  he  said, 
recalled  to  him  the  work  of  his  youth,  when 
lie  assisted  at  smaller  gatherings  of  this  kind 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Referring  to  the  statement 
in  the  President's  address,  that  the  number 
of  female  teachers  had  increased  from  2,000 
in  1867  to  4,000  in  1883,  he  said  it  was  this 
kind  of  thing  that  had  enabled  our  neigh- 
bours of  the  United  States  to  carry  their 
-education  to  such  a  high  point  of  perfection. 
In  Europe  also,  and  elsewhere,  they  were 


waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  by  the 
employment  of  educa'ed  women  that  they 
cou'd  hope  to  educate  the  whole  community, 
and  it  was  this  that  had  led  to  the  agitation 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  In 
England  and  Scotland  the  demand,  not  only 
for  more  tea2hers  but  better  teachers,  was 
sending  thousands  of  women  to  colleges  to 
train  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  girl  graduate,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  poetical  myth,  was  going  to 
be  a  reality.  The  result  of  this  w^ould  be  to 
throw  the  teaching  profession  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  women.  The  same  thing 
was  now  going  on  in  Canada,  and  he  thought 
this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
movement  foi:  the  college  education  of  women 
would  work  almost  a  revolution  in  English 
society,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  from  now 
there  would  be  an  entire  social  revolution  in 
that  country,  compared  with  which  the 
French  revolution  was  of  little  account. 
The  Protestant  Normal  Schools  had  done 
more  in  this  country  to  make  the  profession 
of  teaching  pre-eminently  .that  of  women 
than  anything  else,  and  the  same  thing  would 
take  place  with  the  classes  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  McGill  University. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  mixed  education.  From  his  observations 
in  England  and  the  United  States^  he 
believed  the  true  system  was  to  train  young 
women  in  separate  classes,  at  least  until 
they  reached  the  higher  and  senior  years, 
anci  this  system  would  be  followed  in  con- 
nection with  McGill  University.  He  hoped 
also  that  some  kind  friend  of  Bishop's 
College  would  enable  it  to  come  into  line 
and  open  its  doors  to  wom;n.  (Applause.) 
In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  educational 
grant,  he  said  no  one  regretted  more  than 
he  did  that  the  universities  took  any  of  it 
at  all,  and  he  was  looking  for  a  benefactor 
who  would  say  to  them,  "Here  is  $50,000 
or  $100,000  ;  do  not  take  any  more  money 
out  of  the  public  fund."  (Applause.)  The 
money  was  all  required  by  the  academies, 
which  were  the  feeders  of  the  universities, 
and  if  these  were  starved,  how  could  they  be 
expected  to  feed  the  universities?  Elemen- 
tary and  higher  education  were  both  equally 
necessary,  and  he  trusted  that  they  all  recog- 
nized each  other  as  members  of  the  one  great 
profession.  (Applause.)  Personally  he  had 
worked  as  an  origiiial  worker  in  science,  a 
very  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  he  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  that  and  any  reputation 
arising  from  it,  if  he  could  do  anything  for 
any  department  of  education,  either  low  or 
high,  as  it  was  a  higher  thing  to  work  for  the 
future.  (Applause.)  Their  worthy  presid- 
ent had  taken  occasion  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  honour  which  the  Queen  had  been 
graciously   pleased  to  confer  upon  him,  and 
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he  was  proud  of  having  received  such  a  dis- 
tinction at  the  hands  of  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  ;  it  was  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  old  world  they  were  not  merely  will- 
ing to  honour  the  great  men  who  stood  at  the 
top  of  our  political  ladder,  but  also  those 
who  worked  in  this  country  for  the  promotion 
of  education.     (Loud  applause. ) 

Hon.  Senator  Ferrier,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  financial  interests  of  McGill 
University  for  thirty-nine  years,  then  made 
a  short  address,  stating  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  that  he  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  Thomas  White,  M.P.,  said  that  he 
had  come  to  the  convention  with  the  object 
of  listening  to  the  discussions,  rather  than  to 
address  them  and  he  would  therefore  detain 
them  only  for  a  moment.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  himself  been  a  school 
trustee  in  the  neighbouring  Province  of 
Ontario  a  number  of  years  ago,  having  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  local  educational 
matters,  and  alluded  to  the  meetings  held 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  that  great  man. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  in  relation  to  some  amend- 
ments of  the  school  law  of  Ontario,  which 
he  wished  to  introduce  and  concerning 
which  he  desired  to  take  the  people  into  his 
confidence  before  they  became  law,  and  it 
was  the  feature  which  they  were  illustrating 
at  their  annual  conventions — the  fact  that 
they  were  not  alone  engaged  with  their 
pupils  round  them,  but  that  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  come  together  to  compare  notes 
and  to  instruct  each  other.  That  feature 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing and  one  of  the  most  promising,  not  only 
of  this  province  but  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  that  the  teachers  had  become  a 
factor  in  framing  the  educational  policy  of 
the  community  in  which  they  resided,  and 
he  heartily  trusted  that  their  meetings  might 
result  in  a  wider  interest  in  educational 
,work,  and  a  greater  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  large  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  in  its  full  development.  (Applause.) 
He  wished  them  hearty  success  in  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Sydney  Fisher,  M.P.,  referred  to  the 
great  and  important  work  of  the  teachers,  in 
whose  hands  it  lay  to  instruct  our  youth  to 
become  men  and  women,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  in  the  future  the  district  schools 
would  have  more  means  at  their  disposal, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
very  best  of  teachers,  and  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  manner. 
(Applause.) 

Inspector  Hubbard  then  announced  that 
the  Scott  Act  had  been  carried  in  Stanstead 
by  a  large  majority,  which  was  received 
with  applause,  after  which  the  convention 
adjourned. 


Thursday  Evening  Meeting. 

Cowans viLLE,  October  ii. 

The  evening  session  of  the  Provincial 
Aas  ciation  of  Protestant  Teachers  last 
night  brought  a  most  successful  convention 
to  a  close.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
president,  Hon.  W.  W.  Lynch,  and  on  the 
platform  were  Principal  McCabe,  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School;  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford, 
Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Robins  and  Dr.  Kelley. 

The  first  business  of  the  evening  was  the 
passing  a  number  of  resolutions,  which  were 
in  effect  as  follows  : — 

Appointing  the  President,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Lynch,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association,  with  Professor  McGregor  as 
alternate. 

Appointing  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  with  Inspector  McLaughlin 
as  alternate. 

The  u^ual  votes  of  thanks,  and.  that  a 
delegation  consisting  of  Dr.  Robins,  Mr. 
Masten,  of  Coaticook,  and  Rev.  E.  I. 
Rexford  be  instructed  to  wait  upon  the 
members  of  the  Quebec  Government  and  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  and  urgently  call  their 
attention  to  the  resolution  regarding  the 
teachers'  pension  as  passed  by  this  associ- 
ation at  its  session  of  1881,  and  to  explain 
to  them  the  views  of  the  association  in  regard 
to  the  general  interests  represented  by  this 
convention. 

the  late   MR.   F.    W.    HICKS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Campbell,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  :  — 

Resolved — That  the  association  has  heard 
with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hicks,  M.A.,  headmaster  of  McGill  Model 
School  of  Montreal,  long  a  member  of  this 
association  and  for  eleven  years  its  esteemed 
and  efficient  secretary  ;  and  be  it 

Resolved — That  this  association  desires  to 
place  on  record  its  high  estimate  of  the  ability 
and  faithfulness  of  the  deceased  gentleman, 
and  its  sense  of  the  heavy  loss  this  association 
and  the  cause  of  education  generally  has  sus- 
tained by  his  decease;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved — That  this  association  extend  to 
Principal  Hicks  and  the  family  of  the  deceased 
its  sincere  sympathy,  with  the  earnest  prayer 
that  in  their  sad  bereavement  they  may  be 
sustained  and  comforted  by  the  infinite 
power  of  Him  who  knoweth  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  doeth  all  thing  well ;  and  be  it 

Resolved — That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  to  the 
public  press. 

This  finished  the  business  of  the  conven- 
tion.— Montreal  Gazette  Report, 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Art  of  School  Management.  By 
J.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co,  1884. 

On  page  thirty-eight  of  the  Regulations 
for  County  Model  Schools,  authorised  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  August  14th,  1884, 
we  find  the  name  of  this  work  on  the  list  of 
compulsory  text-books  for  the  teachers  in 
training,  and  therefore  propose  very  briefly 
to  review  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

We  have  searched  its  pages  for  that  dignity 
in  thought  and  expression  which  should 
characterise  any  work  on  this  subject  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  teachers — and  we 
have  searched  in  vain. 

While  frankly  admitting  that  it  con- 
tains much  that  is  excellent,  we  are  sorry  to 
find  the  author  using  gross  exaggeration. 
For  example  on  page  sixty-nine — "  This 
grimness  is  not  confined  to  male  teachers, 
there  are  thousands  of  lady  teachers  who 
long  since  forgot-  how^  to  smile,  at  least,  in  a 

sweet  and  loving  manner The 

lady  is  tall,  pale,  wears  glasses  and  never 
smiles ;  and  yet  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
women.  Her  pupils  seem  to  have  copied 
her.  They  look  anxious  and  pale  ;  wrinkles 
are  on  their  young  brows ;  life  seems  scarcely 
worth  living.  They  become  an  easy  prey  to 
disease  and  death." 

In  speaking  of  "Spelling  Reform"  the 
author  dogmatically  remarks,  '*  The  change 
must  come."  Yet,  perhaps,  there  are  many 
wiser  men  than  the  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Missouri,  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  say  any  such  thing. 

Again  we  object  very  much  to  the  spirit  of 
an  anecdote  on  page  191,  in  regard  to  "  boy 
and  girl  love,"  and  the  method  employed  to 
"  cure  "  it,  poor  "Alfred  and  Lena  "  being 
kept  in  and  told  that  "  I  wanted  them  to 
look  at  each  other,"  and  subjected  to  "the 
laughter  of  the  school, "  etc. 


It  is  not  at  all  surprising  ro  read  on  a  sub- 
sequent page,  "With  all  my  heart  I  favour 
co-education,"  though  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  poor  humiliated  Alfred  and 
Lena  will  be  ready  to  wish  they  had  not 
been  led  into  temptation. 

There  is  at  least  one  word  used  by  the 
author,  which  is  marked  [vulgar]  in  Wor- 
cester's Dictionary,  and  another  which  can- 
not be  found  at  all,  either  in  Webster  or 
Worcester,  although  (see  p.  54)  theie  are  the 
two  dictionaries  that  the  author  recommends 
for  school  libraries. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  ponder  carefully 
whether  the  study  of  a  book  like  this  will 
exercise  a  good  influence  on  the  young 
teachers  at  the  Model  School.  It  is  simply 
and  solely  a  work  for  American  Schools, 
and  by  no  means  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  as 
such  we  submit  that  it  cannot  be  entirely 
suitable  as  the  sole  professional  text-book  for 
the  County  Model  Schools  of  Ontario. 


The  Teacher  ;  Hints  on  School  Man- 
agement. By  J.  R.  Blakiston,  M.A. 
Camb.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  practical  books  on  teaching  that 
we  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing. The  teacher  of  the  present  day  to  b^ 
successful  must  get  out  of  the  old  fashioned 
routine  of  a  decade  since.  He  must  adopt 
common  sense  methods,  both  of  management 
and  teaching.  Mr  Blakiston  has  kept  this 
fact  firmly  in  mind,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  a  book  in  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  single  idea  which 
may  not  be  put  into  practice  by  any  teacher 
of  average   qualification   for  his  profession. 

Passing  by  the  introduction  which  con- 
tains some  useful  hints  on  school-buildings 
and  sanitary  regulations,  we  come  to  the 
first  division  on  Management.  Here  the 
author  strikes  a  key  which  is  in  itself  enough 
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to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful 
teacher.  He  says,  "When  a  healthy  tone 
pervades  a  school,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  a 
teacher's  sterling  worth  making  itself  felt 
more  or  less  by  every  one  with  whom  he  has 
to  do.  An  earnest,  unselfish,  highminded 
man  cannot  fail  to  exert  at  all  times  an 
influence  for  good — an  influence  that  will 
grow  and  deepen  with  the  growth  of  his 
goodness."  After  some  sensible  remarks  on 
the  relations  between  teacher  and  parent  he 
discusses  corporal  punishment.  The  state- 
ment that  the  head-master  alone  should  pun- 
ish, and  that  no  assistant  should  be  allowed 
to  touch  a  pupil  with  hand  or  cane,  may  be 
questioned,  but  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
"an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour  should 
elapse  between  the  time  of  the  offence 
and  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  The 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  publicly  and 
entered  in  a  log  book  with  full  particulars." 
These  two  chapters  on  Discipline  and  Class 
Management  are  admirable  in  every  respect, 
and  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
The  second  division  is  devoted  to  Infant 
education,  and  contains  some  excellent  hints 
on  IVriling,  Form,  Colour,  and  Learning 
by  Heart.  One  sentence  in  the  section  on 
Reading  seems  to  explain  satisfactorily  a 
difficulty  which  once  came  under  our  own 
notice.  "After  the  children  have  learnt  to 
recognize  sound  at  sight  the  combin- 
ations »ad'  and  'ade,'  the  teacher  instead 
of  saying  '  bee  '  and  '  emm '  on  showing  the 
letters  •  b  '  and  *  m  '  prefixed  to  either,  will 
bid  the  children  watch  and  imitate  the  move- 
ment of  her  lips  as  she  forms  them  into  the 
shape  required  for  pronouncing  '  b '  and*  m  '." 
We  have  not  space  to  criticize  the  third 
division  in  which  there  are  a  few  things  to 
which  exception  might  be  taken.  But  the 
fact  is  there  is  so  little  to  find  fault  with  in 
the  book  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  parti- 
cularize the  small  blemishes.  Every  page 
is  crowded  with  hints  to  the  teacher  of  the 
most  practical  kind  possible.  For  instance 
on  page  forty,  we  find  the  following  in  the 
section  on  writing  :  "  If  copy-books  be  used 
having  but  one  copy  on  a  page,  the  only 
chance  of  preventing  children  copying  their 


own  writing  and  repeating  their  own  faults 
is  to  make  them  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
advance  upwards."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  teacher  who  is  not  yet  perfect,  will  be 
content  without  a  thorough  perusal  of  this 
valuable  addition  to  pedagogic  literature. 


Government   of  England.    By  Lousie 
Creighton. 

England  and  Ireland.  By  Emily  Thurs- 
field.  Rivingtons :  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

These  volumes  are  two  of  the  *'  Highways 
of  History  "  series.  The  first  gives  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  progress  of  popular 
government  in  England  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867.  Despite  the  temptation  that  such  a 
wide  subject  presents  for  digression,  Vhe 
writer  adheres  in  the  main  to  her  subject. 
Once  or  twice  she  forgets  herself,  as  in 
dealing  with  the  Great  Rebellion.  In  one 
or  two  instances  also  she  fails  to  point  out 
the  full  significance  of  the  changes  brought 
about.  For  example,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  is  but  incidentally  referred  to  in  a  whole 
paragraph  devoted  to  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  in  the  description  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment that  clause  providing  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges  is  not  even  mentioned. 
These  are  trifling  defects  however  in  a  book 
that  well  fulfils  its  purpose.  Should  a  second 
edition  be  called  for  we  would  suggest  a 
revision  of  the  titles  of  the  paragraphs,  and 
a  strict  exclusion  of  those  paragraphs  which 
do  not  bear  directly  on  the  subject. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  next  volume 
to  see  that  the  writer  is  not  a  mere  book- 
maker, but  one  who  has  a  living  interest  in 
her  subject,  which  is  a  history  of  the  govern- 
ment or  rather  misgovernment  of  Ireland 
by  England.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  have 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  those  wrongs  of 
Ireland  which  have  embittered  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  so  much  and  produced  ihe  pre- 
sent discontent,  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
sult this  little  volume.  The  style  is  attrac- 
tive, and  the  facts  are  clearly  and  impartially 
stated. 
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Education  by  Doing  ;  Occupations 
AND  Busy  Work  for  Primary  Classes. 
By  Anna  Johnson,  New  York  :  Kellogg 
and  Co.     Toronto  :  David  Boyle. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  very  best  Ob- 
ject Lesson  Book  we  have  ever  seen.  It  com- 
bines all  that  is  really  good  in  the  Kinder- 
garten with  what  is  practical  in  every  public 
school.  The  objects  employed  may  be 
readily  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  in  the  most  rural  of  rural  sections, 
and  the  lessons  based  on  the  objects  are 
really  eye-observers. 

It  is  the  book  for  which  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary classes  have  been  waiting.  The  price 
by  mail — 75  cents — should  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  one. 


Hazen's      Complete      Spelling-Book. 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co,  Boston,  1884. 

The  typography  is  excellent  and  the  book 
has  many  good  features,  notably  its  progres- 
sive character,  careful  arrangement  and 
general  accuracy.  We  observe  on  page 
twenty-six,  among  the  usual  stupid  "spell- 
ing-book sentences,"  the  peculiar  expressions 
the  spectre  advanced  with  stealthy  tread," 
and  "a  decorous  dress,"  also  on  page  rifty- 
five,  the  spelling  "geraneum  for  "ger- 
anium." 

The  lesson  on  prefixes  and  suffixes  and 
the  pages  containing  words  for  review,  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 


Hand  Book  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  By  S.  E.  Dawson,  Montreal : 
Dawson  Bros.,  1884. 

This  very  handy  and  attractive  volume,  we 
understand  from  the  preface,  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  members  attending  the  meeting  at 
Montreal  an  outline  of  facts  of  interest  con- 
cerning Canada.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
■clear  and  agreeable  style,  is  admirably 
printed  and  well  famished  with  maps.  It 
must  have  been  an  invaluable  vade  mecum 
to  the  British  tourist.  Even  as  a  text-book 
in  our  schools  it  would  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  some  that,  under  the  name  of 


I    Canadian  history,  leave  out  all  Canada  and 
J    much  of  the  history. 


English  Composition.  By  T.  W.  Ban- 
croft, Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  Brown  University.  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston 

A  First  Book  on  Geology.  By  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Professor  of  Paleontology  in 
Harvard  University.  Teacher  Edition. 
Ginn   &  Heath,  Boston. 

We  have  been  in  receipt  of  these  books 
for  some  time  and  regret  our  inability  to 
notice  them  sooner.  The  first  is  a  some- 
what advanced  work  on  English  composition, 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  which  is 
that  containing  short  articles  by  the  libra- 
rians of  two  different  universities  on  the  use 
of  college  libraries  by  students. 

The  second  is  a  neat,  valuable  and  well- 
written  work  on  Geology,  in  which  an 
intelligent  student  will  find  answers  to  the 
many  questions  about  the  earth  and  its  his- 
tory which  pass  through  the  mind  almost 
every  day — answers  so  clear,  and  leading  on 
to  something  more  so  easily  that  the  study 
will  probably  be  continued  with  pleasure. 


The  Whitehall  Standard  Copy-Book, 
Nos.  I  to  12.  George  Gill  &  Sons :  23 
Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Johnston's  Standard  Copy-Books,  Nos. 
I  TO  II.  A.  Johnston,  6  Paternoster  Row 
Buildings,  London. 

These  two  series  of  copy-books  follow 
the  English  plan  beginning  with  half-text. 
Smallhand  does  not  appear  in  the  White- 
hall books  until  we  get  to  No.  6  ,  nor  in 
Johnston's  series  until  the  ninth  is  reached. 
This  we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  serious 
defect  when  we  remember  that  small-hand 
is  the  only  style  of  writing  practised  in  act- 
ual life.  The  best  teachers  of  writing  on  this 
continent  are  agreed  that  children  should  be 
introduced  to  the  kind  of  writing  they  will 
need  to  use  afterwards  as  soon  as  they  can 
make  the  small  letters.  Another  rule  for 
teaching  writing  about  which  there  is  no  dis- 
pute is  that  both  small  letters  and  capitals 
should   be  introduced  systematically.     The 
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Whitehall  series  follows  this  with  the  small 
letters  only,  but  in  Johnston's  both  are  intro- 
duced according  to  the  method  of  their  for- 
mation. 

The  first  named  series  has  a  unique  cover 
on  which  is  represented  various  interesting 
objects  including  pens  both  ancient  and 
jnodern.  But  it  has  more  substantial  merits 
Ihan  this  to  recommend  it,  for  at  the  head  of 
every  page  is  printed  a  practical  hint  on 
some  important  matter  to  be  attended  to  in 
writing  the  copy  on  that  page. 

Johnston's  series  might  fitly  be  styled 
■*'  Writing  made  easy  "  from  the  amount  of 
help  afforded  the  scholar  in  making  the 
letters-     First  of  all,  the  outline  of  the  whole 


letter  is  given  to  be  filled  in  ;  next  only  a 
portion  of  the  outline,  and  finally  only  the 
initial  and  terminal  strokes  are  given.  The 
editors  of  this  series  are  evidently  determined 
that  the  writing  taught  in  these  books  shall 
be  so  far  uniform  in  character,  that  no 
idiosyncracies  shall  have  a  chance  of  influenc- 
ing it.  One  novel  feature  in  this  series  is 
the  Kinder  garten  number  providing  prac- 
tice in  making  the  various  stops  in  punctu- 
ation, the  copies  of  these  are  arranged  in 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that  they  will  aflFord 
amusement  as  well  as  useful  practice. 

In  both  series  the  smallhand  is  beautifully 
clear  and  round,  and  the  paper  is  uniformly 
good. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  Southern  authority  notes  with  some 
surprise  that  the  North  appears  to  expend  a 
very  great  proportion  of  its  Educational 
Fund  on  the  High  Schools  and  a  small  pro- 
portion on  its  Country  Schools. 


We  have  frequently  observed  in  some  of 
our  exchanges  whole  columns  of  matter,  and 
even  long  articles,  appropriated  from  The 
Monthly  without  acknowledgment.  We 
would  remind  those  who  do  us  the  honour  to 
quote  from  our  columns  that  the  compliment 
is  heightened  by  giving  the  proper  credit  for 
what  is  used. 


Again  we  wish  you,  dear  reader,  a  pleasant 
holiday.  To  many  of  you  we  fear  there  will 
be  little  opportunity  for  relaxation  on  ac- 
count of  th?  examination  system  which  is 
ever  encroaching  upon  the  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  recuperation.  Mount  what 
stead  he  will,  black  care  will  take  his  seat 
behind  the  faithful  teacher.  The  something 
left  undone  will  fret  him,  but  he  should  try 
to  not  shorten  his  holiday  and  to  make  the 
bast  of  it  for  the  long  strain  of  the  spring 
term.     To  the  hundreds  of  faithful,  anxious 


and  self-denying  teachers  throughout  the  land 
we  say  :  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  glad 
New  Year  to  you  ! 


The  Canada  School  Journal,  with  that  fine 
courtesy  for  which  it  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished, accuses  us  in  its  November  num- 
ber of  wilfully  mis-stating  the  number  of 
young  ladies  in  attendance  upon  lectures  at 
University  College  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  In  reply  to  the  yournafs  ill-natured 
remarks  we  need  hardly  take  the  trouble  to 
assure  our  readers  that  we  took  some  pains 
to  obtain  correct  information,  and  that  the 
number  given  in  the  Monthly  was  abso- 
lutely correct  at  the  time  of  writing.  As  the 
maUer  of  co-education  has  passed  out  of  the 
domain  of  mere  theory  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  problem  cannot  now  be  discussed 
upon  its  merits. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association, 
the  following  programme  was  adopted  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  August, 
1885.  Besides  the  usual  address  by  the 
President,  addresses  may   be  expected  from 
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three  other  prominent  Educationists  :  Papers 
on  "The  Permanency  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession" by  Mr.  Fotheringham  ;  **  The 
School  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Farm  and  the 
Workshop"  by  Mr.  Merchant  ;  '*  The 
Teacher  as  a  Student "  by  Dr.  Purslow  ; 
"The  Study  of  English"  by  Mr.  Houston, 
and  on  other  subjects  by  Mr.  Glashan  and 
Mr.  Swift,  have  been  arranged  for  by  the 
Committee. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  proposes  to  US  a  prob- 
lem which  we  confess  we  cannot  solve  to  our 
complete  satisfaction.  He  enquires  if  Dry- 
den  was  a  prophet,  and  had  in  view  in  the 
following  lines  a  certain  busy-body  in  educa- 
tional affairs  in  this  Province  : — 

"Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence. 
Invulnerable  in  his  imprudence, 
He  dares  the  world,  and  eager  of  a  name 
He  thrusts  about  acd  jostles  into  fame. 
Frontless  and   satire-proof  he  scours   the 

streets, 
And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets ; 
So  fond  of  loud  report  that  not  to  miss 
Of  being  known  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss) 
He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is." 

Will  some  one  help  us  to  identify  the  por- 
trait? It  is  not  possible  that  amongst 
scholars  and  gentlemen  there  can  be  any  one 
to  whom  this  picture  would  have  the  slightest 
resemblance. 


At  the  recent  Carlisle  Church  Congress, 
one  of  the  speakers  declared  that  whatever 
secular  benefits  have  resulted  from  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  it  effected  the  dis- 
establishment of  religion  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.  All  government  regu- 
lations concerning  religion,  he  said,  are 
now  of  a  negative  kind.  The  State  has 
assumed  a  Gallio-like  attitude  towards  re- 
ligion and  inasmuch  as  by  experience, 
School  Boards  afford  no  security  for  the 
efficient  maintenance  of  religious  education 
in  elementary  schools,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  make  them  as  efficient 
instruments  of  religious  education  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  churches  must  hold  fast  their 
church  day-schools.  At  the  same  Congress, 
Lord  Norton  stated  that  little  improvement 


of  any  kind  could  really  take  place  in  any 
department  of  education,  so  long  as  the  fatal 
system  of  paying  for  education  by  grants 
on  show  results  is  continued. 


The  following  Regulations  respecting 
Religious  Instruction,  have  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  for 
this  Province.  We  shall  reserve  comment 
upon  them  until  our  next  issue  : 

1.  Every  Public  and  High  School  shall  be 
opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  closed 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  prayer  sanctioned  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  portions  of  Scripture  used  shall  be 
taken  from  selections  authorized  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  shall  be  read  without  comment  or  explan- 
ation. 

3.  Where  a  teacher  claims  to  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  opening  and 
closing  the  school  as  herein  provided,  he 
shall  notify  the  trustees  to  that  effect  in 
writing. 

4.  No  pupil  shall  be  obliged  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises  above  referred  to  against  the 
wish  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  expressed  in 
writing  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

5.  When  required  by  the  Trustees  the  Ten 
Commandments  shall  be  repeated  at  least 
once  a  week. 

6.  The  Trustees  shall  place  a  copy  of  the 
authorized  Readings  in  each  department  of 
the  Public  and  High  Schools  under  their 
jurisdiction,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
hereof. 

7.  The  clergy  of  any  denomination  or 
their  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
pupils  of  their  own  church,  in  each  school- 
house  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of 
closing  of  the  school  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomination 
apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  school-house,  the  School  Board  or 
trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week 
the  school-house  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  clergyman  of  each  denomination,  at  the 
time  above  stated.     But  it  shall  be   lawful 
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for  the  School  Board  or  trustees  and  clergy- 
man of  any  denomination  to  agree  upon  any 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  a  clergyman,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  may  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church, 
provided  it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours 
of  the  school. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANTS. 

We  understand  that  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation intends  to  put  in  force  some  scheme 
for  the  professional  training  of  Assistant- 
Masters  and  teachers  in  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather  the^  plan  is  to  be  of  the  following 
nature : — First  class  teachers  and  graduates 
,  who  have  not  taught  are  to  spend  three  or 
four  months  in  some  school  selected  by  the 
Minister,  and  subsequently  be  examined  on 
prescribed  educational  works.  Before  a 
teacher  can  obtain  a  first  class  (professional) 
now,  he  must  spend  thirteen  weeks  at  a 
County  Model  School,  teach  a  year  on  a 
third  class  certificate,  attend  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  training  in  the  Normal  School  for 
six  months,  and  thereafter  successfully  teach 
for  three  years.  We  submit  that  it  is  asking 
too  much  from  men  who  have  given  evidence 
of  considerable  ability  in  the  management  of 
schools  and  the  teaching  of  classes,  to  require 
them  to  pursue  professional  training  in  a  sec- 
ondary school  for  a  further  term  of  three  or 
four  months.  It  seems  to  us  that  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  High  School  assistants 
is  attendance  at  a  College  for  a  year  or  two, 
together  with  the  passing  of  the  usual  exam- 
inations of  such  institutions  for  these  years. 
In  truth,  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  possible  for  all  our  High 
School  Masters  and  teachers  to  be  graduates. 
The  case  of  graduates  without  experience  in 
teaching  is  a  difficult  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  masters  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
something  should  be  done  to  better  equip, 
professionally,young  graduates  j  ust  entering  on 
the  difficult  and  exacting  duties  of  a  teacher. 
The  proposed  solution  of  the  problem  is,  to 
say  the  least,  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Be- 
fore coming  to  any  decision  on  the  question, 


the  Minister  of  Education  might,  without  any 
loss  of  dignity,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  have  waited  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  High  School  Masters  at  the  summer  con- 
vention. For  the  pre3eat,*we  will  not  follow 
the  matter  farther  than  to  invite  masters  to 
make  use  of  our  columns  to  express  their 
opinion  on  this  important  practical  question. 
The  solution  proposed  by  the  Minister  is 
not  one  which  commends  itself  to  our  judg- 
ment. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  READERS. 

The  decision  come  to  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  of  whch  Minister  Ross,  we 
believe,  frankly  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
discarding  the  several  series  of  Readers 
which  private  enterprise  had  prepared  fjr 
introduction  into  the  Schools  of  the  Province, 
and  authorizing  a  series  of  its  own,  is,  we 
need  hardly  say,  a  grave  one.  Without 
wishing  altogether  to  condemn  Government 
action  in  this  matter,  we  must  be  allowed 
as  frankly  to  regret  it.  And  we  regret  it  for 
these  reasons:  ist.  Because  Government 
interference  with  trade  is,  to  say  the  least, 
impolitic,  and  leads,  as  has  been  historically 
attested,  to  very  questionable  practices  in 
connection  with  the  officials,  high  and  low, 
of  the  Education  office.  2nd.  Because  it 
opens  the  door  to  every  kind  of  tinkering 
with  the  authorized  school-books;  to  needless 
changes  of  text-books,  and  consequent  annoy- 
ance and  expense  to  the  public  ;  to  no  little 
jobbery  in  connection  with  favoured  firms, 
or  individuals  in  the  book  trade  j  and 
reprehensibly  holds  out  visions  of  fat  things 
to  departmental  protegis,  and  no  end  of 
nice  pickings  to  professional  favourites  of 
the  minister  or  needy  hangers-on  of  party. 
Though  all  this,  and  more,  has  been  said 
by  this  Magazine  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  reading  books  for  use  in  the  schools,  we 
deem  it  well  to  recur  once  again  to  what  has 
been  the  expressed  conviction  of  many  in 
a  matter  of  gravest  import  to  Educational 
interests,   to  the  independence  of  the  pro- 
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fession,  and  to  the  integrity  of  the    school 
administration. 

Once  more,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
less  the  Education  Bureau  of  the  Province 
mixes  itself  up  with  matters  of  trade,  and  the 
less  it  loses  sight  otthe  legitimate  functions 
of  administration,  and  the  oversight  of  the 
schools,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  profes- 
sion and  for  the  school  system.  Mr.  Crooks, 
the  late  minister,  has  been  blamed  for 
bringing  the  matter  of  the  Readers  into  the 
muddle  into  which  it  has  fallen.  But  what- 
ever Mr.  Crooks  is  chargeable  with,  he 
should  not  be  chargeable  with  this,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  unfair  to  that  gentleman, 
than  to  make  him  responsible  for  sins  he 
never  committed,  or  for  the  woikingout  of  a 
policy  which  never  was  his.  Rightly 
enough,  Mr.  Croolcs  desired  but  one  set  of 
Readers  for  use  in  the  Schools,  and  so  long  as 
he  had  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment his  policy  was  to  leave  to  the  rivalry 
of  the  publishing  trade  the  enterprise  that 
would  secure  fo  the  Province  the  best  series 
to  be  had.  Unfortunately,  not  Mr.  Crooks, 
but  Mr.  Hardy,  the  acting-minister,  threw 
this  policy  to  the  winds,  and  without  consider- 
ing the  claims  of  a  third  series  of  Readers, 
which  many  of  the  profession  deemed  the 
best  for  adoption,  he  hastily  authorized  two 
sets,  and  for  a  time  introduced  Chaos  into 
the  Educational  administration.  To  reduce 
Chaos  to  order,  and  reclaim  the  Province 
for  peace,  the  new  minister  (it  is  'matter  of 
history)  drew  aside  the  bolt  from  the  trap  on 
the  stage,  and  the  rival  publishers,  their 
respective  Reader?,  and  an  armed  throng  of 


combatants,  summarily  disappeared  from  the- 
scene. 

The  cost  of  the  comedy,  it  is  said,  was  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  claim 
for  some  part  of  which,  we  learn,  may  be  yet 
made  upon  the  Government,  by  the  more 
crippled  of  those  who  have  been  able  to 
struggle  out  of  the  pit  into  which  Mr.  Ross 
had  unceremoniously  flung  them.  The 
sequel  to  the  act  was  the  ministers  playing  a 
lone  hand,  the  department  putting  up  the 
country's  money  on  the  venture,  the  stakes 
being  reimbursement  by  the  three  publishing 
firms  interested,  or  the  failure  of  the  series 
and  an  inquiry  by  a  special  commission  of 
the  House. 

With  the  best  wishes  of  this  Magazine  for 
the  complete  success  of  the  new  Readers  we 
must  at  the  same  time  place  on  record  our 
disapproval  of  the  agency  by  which  the  series 
has  been  prepared  ;  and  our  dissent  from  the 
idea  that  Government  is  justified  in  doing 
work  that  ought  to  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prize,  or  has  any  right  to  imperil  the 
country's  interests  in  throwing  aside  trade 
competition,  and  entering  upon  an  under- 
taking which,  if  not  a  failure,  may  prove  far 
from  satisfactory.  We  say  this  all  the  more 
earnestly,  and  from  the  best  of  motives,  as 
there  are  rumors  afloat  of  further  interference 
by  the  Department  with  trade  in  respect  of 
book  property,  which  Government  has  no 
right  to  deprive  of  its  value,  nor  is  justified 
in  risking  the  people's  money  in  supplanting 
by  work  that  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
be  better  done  by  the  enterprise  of  our 
publishing  houses. 


The  Knit  Brow. — Worry  is  fatal  to  good 
work,  and  to  worry  the  growing  brain  of  a 
.child  with  work  is  to  maim  and  cripple  its 
organization,  doing  irreparable,  because  struc- 
tural, mischief,  the  effects  of  which  must  be 
life-long.  *'  Tension  "  in  work  is  not  a  proof 
of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  A  well  de- 
veloped and  healthy  grown  brain  works  with- 
out tension  of  any  kind.  The  knit  brow, 
straining  eye,  and  fixed  attention  of  the 
scholar  are  not  tokens  of  power,  but  effort. 
The  true  athlete  does  not  strain  and  pant 
when  he  puts  forth  his  strength.  The  intel- 
lectual man  with  a  strong  mind  does  his  brain- 


work  easily.  Tension  is  friction,  and  the 
moment  the  toil  of  a  growing  brain  becomes 
laborious  it  should  cease.  We  are,  unfortun- 
ately, so  accustomed  to  see  brain-work  done 
with  effort  that  we  have  come  to  asociates 
effort  with  work,  and  to  regard  "tension" 
as  something  tolerable  if  not  natural.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  man  should  ever  knit  his 
brow  as  he  thinks,  or  in  any  way  evince  effort  as 
he  works.  The  best  brain-work  is  done 
easily,  with  a  calm  spiri',  an  equable  tem- 
per, and  in  jaunty  mood.  All  else  is  the  toil 
of  a  weak  or  ill  developed  brain,  straining  to 
accomplish  a  task  which  is  relatively  too 
great  for  it. —  Lancet,  Eng. 
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"  The  elements  of  English  Speech,"  by 
Isaac  B.  Choate  (Appleton's),  is  highly  com- 
mended by  the  critics. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  publishes 
"  A  Thousand  Questions  on  American 
History  with  Answers." 

LippincoW %  Magazine  for  January  contains 
an  article  on  Sir  John  Macdonald,  from  the 
pen  of  J.  M.  Oxley,  of  Ottawa. 

A' REVISED  edition  of  Grey's  **  Bird's  Eye 
View  of  English  Literature,"  now  in  its 
fourth  thousand,  has  been  issued  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  an 
advertisement  of  which  appears  in  our  adver- 
tising columns. 

The  Atlantic  for  December  has  one 
article  at  least  of  special  interest  to  its 
Canadian  readers:  "Canada  and  the 
British  Connection." 

The  illustrations  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  1884  are  said  to  have  cost  $80,000.  It 
is  stated  that  every  drawing  in  our  modern 
Magazines  cost  $50  and  to  engrave  it  twice 
or  thrice  that  sum. 

The  "  Notesand  Essays  on  Shakespeare," 
by  John  W.  Hales,  M.  A.,  King's  College, 
London,  announced  by  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
London,  is  sure  to  be  bright  and  attractive 
and  well  worth  reading. 

Messrs  Macmillan  announces  a  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,"  by  Leslie 
Stephen,  in  about  fifty  volumes  (i2j.  dd.  each. 

Mr.  Murray  announces  "  The  Students' 
Edition  of  the  New  Testament,"  abridged 
from  "The  Speakers'  Commentary." 

A  Baconian  Society— like  the  Camden 
Society,  the  Parker  Society,  and  others — is 
in  process  of  formation  in  London.  Cooper- 
ation is  requested  from  all  American  citizens 
who  are  desirous  of  subscribing — when  the 
Society  is  ready  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
its  publications. 

The  following  articles  on  Literary  Topics 
deserve  the  notice  of  our  readers  :  "  On  the 
Reading  of  Books,"  October  Temple  Bar ; 
"  Newspapers  and  English,"  October  Mac- 
millan; "Works  of  Alexander  Pope,"  Edin- 
burgh Review;  "Perspective  of  American 
Literature,"    November  Andover  Review. 

"  Stormonth's  English  Dictionary,"  now 
appearing  in  weekly  parts  in  Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library,  is  a  first-rate 
book.  The  present  plan  of  publication 
affords  an  opportunity  of  obtainiog  a  very 


good  Dictionary  in  an  inexpensive  way. 
We  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  this  im- 
portant work  at  greater  length. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
announcements  of  the  various  Magazines  and 
Periodicals  to  be  found  in  our  advertising 
pages.  See  also  our  Clubbing  Rates.  The 
terms  offered  by  the  Publishers  of  the 
Monthly,  are  the  lowest  in  this  country. 
Save  time  and  money  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  offers. 

It  would  require  a  page  to  describe  the 
beauties  and  merits  of  Harper'' s  Magazine, 
and  the  Century  Co's  Century  and  St. 
Nicholas  for  Christmas.  These  three  publi- 
cations are  always  beautitul,  entertaining  and 
instructive.  What  a  charming  present  to  a 
friend,  a  year's  subscription  to  one  or  all  of 
these  Magazines  would  make  !  Our  special 
Clubbing  rates  afford  an  easy  method  of 
gratifying  yourself  and  your  friend. 

The  December  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York),  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Glashan's  paper,  quoted  in  full  in 
other  columns,  contains  amongst  other 
interesting  papers,  the  Reformation  in  Time- 
keeping by  W.  F.  Allen,  "Queer  Flowers" 
by  Grant  Allen,  "  Perils  of  Rapid  Civiliz- 
ation," by  Dr.  Withington,  and  the  usual 
valuable  Editor's  Table,  Literary  Notices,. 
Popular  Miscellany  and  Notes. 

Messrs  Macmillan,  (London  and  New 
York)  also  announce  "  Weekly  Problem 
Papers,"  by  Rev.  John  Milne,  M.  A. 
"  Physical  Arithmetic,"  by  Alex.  Macfarlane, 
'•  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,"  revised  by 
Professor  Allen,  of  Yale  College,  "Latin 
Prose,  after  the  best  Authors,  "Part  I. 
Caesar,  by  F.  P.  Simpson  ;  The  Academica 
of  Cicero,  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Cambridge ;  and 
the  Epistles  of  Horace,  by  Prof.  Wilkins. 
Owens  College. 

At  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Lansing, commencing  on  the  29th  inst. , . 
addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Thompson,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Terre  Haute,  on  "Techrolcgy  in  the  Public 
School  ;  "  by  Prof.  Payne,  Chair  of  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  Ann  Arbor,  on  "  Some 
Lessons  on  Educational  History  ; "  and  by 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Normal  Park,  III,  on 
"Learning  to  Do  by  Doing."  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  is  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  Profession  in  Canada,  Mr.  Z. 
C.  Spencer,  Battle  Creek, Michigan,  formerly 
Science  Master  in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute. 


The  management  of  The  Educational  Monthly 
have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  subscription  will 
be  reduced  to  $i  per  annum,  beginning  with  the  Janu- 
ary number.  It  must  afiFord  pleasure  to  subscribers 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  independent  Teachers'  organ,  managed  by  teachers 
for  teachers,  in  the  interests  of  education,  that  the 
prospects  of  The  Monthly  were  never  brighter.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  same  cordial  support  which  has 
been  extended  to  the  Magazine  in  the  past  will  be 
practically  shown  by  prompt  payment  of  over-due  sub- 
scriptions, which  although  small  to  each  individual, 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  aggregate,  and 
by  efforts  to  advance  the  circulation  by  forming  clubs* 
the  terms  for  which  will  be  as  before,  8sc.  for  each 
member  of  a  club  of  twenty  or  more. 
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